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ART.  I.~THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  AND  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.* 

It  is  now  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  since  the  first 
efforts  were  made  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  These 
efforts  have  been  renewed  by  various  European  nations  ;  but  the 
English  were  the  first  to  engage  in  them,  and  have  ever  been  the 
most  ardent  and  persevering.  While  others  have  long  since  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  through 
Behring's  Straits,  the  English  have  never  given  it  up.  In  spite  ot 
the  immense  sums  that  they  have  lost  in  repeated  expeditions  to  the 
north-west,  the  many  valuable  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
the  disasters  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  still  we  have  seen 
them,  in  1845,  again  renewing  their  efforts,  by  sending  another 
costly  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin. 

We  cannot  but  express  our  high  admiration  of  the  energy  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  English  have  redoubled,  from  time  to 
time,  their  exertions  to  make  out  the  long-wished-for  passage ; 
though  at  the  same  time,  we  must  say,  that  we  have  ever  been  skep- 
tical in  regard  to  the  practical  utility  of  such  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,  should  it  ever  be  discovered.  The  extreme  high  latitude  in 
which  it  will  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  will  render  it  quite  unavailable 
for  commercial,  and  still  more  so  for  traveling  purposes.  Such  a 
passage  would  not  be  open  for  navigation  more  than  two  months  in 
a  year;  and,  judging  from  all  past  experience  of  navigators  in  those 
seas,  the  imminent  dangers  of  a  voyage  by  that  route  would  prevent 
any  attempts  to  make  it  a  medium  for  commerce.  What  good,  then, 
is  to  result  to  the  world  from  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage 
to  India  1 

These  Arctic  expeditions,  it  is  true,  have  enriched  science  by  the 

*  Arctic  Searching  ExPEDTTinN. — A  .Journal  o?  a  Boat  Voyage  tbroucli  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  search  of  the  Discovery  Ships,  under  the  comi'iand  of  Sir 
Joha  Franklin.  By  Sir  John  Richardson,  C.  B.,  F.  R..  S.,  &c.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1852. 
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contribution  of  many  curious  and  valuable  flicts  and  discoveries,  and 
have  well  nigh  solved  the  greatest  geographical  problem  of  the  age  ; 
but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them. 

Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  com- 
mander of  the  last  expedition  to  discover  the  supposed  north-west 
passage,  left  England  with  two  small  ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 
The  expedition  sailed  from  England  on  the  19th  of  May,  1845,  and 
early  in  the  July  following  it  reached  the  Whalefish  Islands,  near 
Disco,  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  Erom  this  point  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  others  of  the  expedition,  sent  letters  to  England, 
which  are  the  last  that  have  been  received  from  them.  Several  ex- 
peditions have  been  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  but  all 
in  vain.  In  1848,  the  British  government  fitted  out  a  triple  expe- 
dition  to  explore  the  Arctic  regions  in  three  directions.  One  under 
Sir  James  C.  Ross,  with  two  ships,  was  to  proceed  to  Barrow's 
Straits,  and  search  in  that  direction  ;  another  was  to  enter  the  Arctic 
seas  through  Behring's  Straits,  and  explore  eastward  ;  while  a  third, 
under  Sir  John  Richardson,  was  to  proceed  over  land  to  the  mouth 
of  Mackenzie's  River,  and  explore  the -whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river  eastward.  The  results  of  this  last  expedition  are  embodied 
in  the  work,  whose  title  we  have  given  on  the  first  page  of  this 
paper. 

Sir  John  Richardson  left  England  on  the  25th  of  March,  1848, 
having  sent  out  his  stores,  boats,  &c.,  for  the  journey,  in  ships  bound 
for  Hudson's  Bay.  These  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  River, 
their  place  of  destination,  on  the  8th  of  September,  184'7,  and  the 
stores,  &c.,  were  conveyed  to  Cumberland  Ilouse,  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous of  the  expedition,  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  who  was  to  leave  England  in  the 
following  spring.  The  boats  in  which  he  was  to  descend  Mackenzie's 
River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  survey  the  coast  eastward,  were  four 
in  number,  built  in  England,  and  capable  of  carrying  eight  men  each, 
and  a  cargo  of  two  tons. 

Sir  John  Richardson  arrived  in  New- York  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1848,  and  immediately  proceeded  for  Cumberland  House,  his  place 
of  rendezvous,  by  the  way  of  Montreal,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  lakes.  He  arrived  at  Fort  William,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  at  Cumberland  House  on  the 
13th  of  June,  after  suffering  much  delay  on  account  of  the  ice  in  Lake 
Winipcg.     Cumberland  House  is  2,880  miles  from  New-York. 

At  Cumberland  House  he  learned  that  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  charge 
of  the  boats  and  stores  destined  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie's 
River,  had  left  a  fortnight  before,  with  all  the  boats,  for  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Sir  John  Richardson,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow  him,  which  he  did  the  next  day,  the  14th  of  June,  in  canoes, 
his  company  of  Canadian  voyageurs  consisting  of  fifteen  persons. 
The  route  lay  along  the  chain  of  small  rivers  and  lakes  which 
stretches  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  great  M(!thy  Portage,  in  lat.  56° 
36'  N.,  and  long.  109°  51'  w.  This  portage  is  the  dividing  ridge 
which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  n.  e.  into  Hudson's  Bay 
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from  those  flowing  n.  w.  into  Mackenzie's  River,  and  thence  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Ihe  journey  from  Cumberland  House,  at  Lake  Wini- 
peg,  to  the  Methy  Portage,  in  canoes,  is  tedious,  the  rivers  being 
shallow  and  the  portages  frequent,  though  not  long.  At  each  por- 
tage, the  canoes  and  baggage  are  carried  across  to  the  next  water  on 
the  shoulders  of  men. 

At  Methy  Portage  Sir  John  Richardson  overtook  Mr.  Bell  with  his 
four  boats,  after  a  fourteen  days'  journey  from  Cumberland  House. 
The  country  along  the  route  is  hilly.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  route 
the  prevailing  rock  is  limestone,  (silurian,)  with  frequent  granite 
boulders.  As  they  advanced,  they  found  granite,  gneiss,  chlorite 
slate,  like  that  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior,  and  a  hornblende 
slate  occupying  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  rising  on  each  bank  into 
rounded  knolls  and  low  cliffs.  Granite  was  found  on  all  the  por- 
tages, with  greenstone,  hornblende,  and,  in  some  places,  black  basalt. 
At  the  three  portages  of  Woody  Lake,  a  micaceous  gneiss,  or  mica- 
slate  rock,  prevails.  As  they  approached  the  Great  Methy  Portage, 
lofty  granite  precipices,  150  feet  high,  were  common,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  became  like  that  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. A  few  miles  on  each  side  of  the  route  the  country  rose  into 
eminences  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the  streams.  The  islands 
in  some  of  the  lakes  consisted  of  conical  heaps  of  granite  boulders. 

Methy  Portage  extends  from  Methy  Lake  to  the  Clear  Water  River, 
a  branch  of  the  Athabosca.  The  length  of  the  portage  is  10.7  miles. 
There  being  no  horses,  the  four  boats  and  their  cargoes  were  taken 
over  this  long  distance  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  the  whole  route  be- 
ing divided  into  nine  stages.  The  portage  is  nearly  level,  and  the 
uppermost  stratum  is  alluvial  sand  l}'ing  upon  sandstone,  which  in 
its  turn  rests  on  limestone,  which  forms  the  entire  bed  of  the  Clear 
Water  River,  The  portage  is  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Nine  days  were  consumed  in  transporting  the  boats  and  stores 
across  it. 

On  the  6th  of  July  the  party  embarked  on  the  Clear  Water  River, 
the  valley  of  which  "  is  not  excelled,  or,  indeed,  equaled  by  anything," 
says  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  that  I  have  seen  in  America  for  beauty." 
The  banks  are  of  limestone,  and  on  the  portage,  about  ten  miles  below 
the  Methy,  and  "  on  the  neighboring  islands  and  flats,  the  limestone 
stands  up  in  mural  precipices  and  thin  partitions,  like  the  walls  of  a 
ruined  city ;  and  the  beholder  cannot  help  believing  that  the  rock 
once  formed  a  barrier  at  this  strait,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
must  have  been  one  long  lake." 

The  whole  tract  of  country,  between  the  Clear  Water  River  and 
Athabosca  Lake,  is  said  to  be  a  wooded,  sandy  plain,  aboimding  in 
bison  and  other  game. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  party  passed  three  portages.  The  weather 
was  extremely  hot,  and  mosquitoes  very  annoying,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  in  about  lat.  56°  n.  The  mosquito  is  an  inhabitant 
of  all  climes,  for  it  has  been  found  in  all  countries.  M.  Erman  found 
it  in  Northern  Siberia,  at  Obdorsk,  near  the  polar  circle.     On  the 
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same  day  the  party  gathered  ripe  strawberries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clear  Water,  also  dwarf  cherries,  and  a  species  of  cranberry. 

Two  of  the  boats  having  been  broken  at  the  last  portage,  they  were 
detained  to  repair  them.  On  the  9th,  the  i)arty  entered  the  Elk,  or 
Athabosca  River,  "  a  majestic  stream,  between  a  quarter  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  with  a  considerable  current,  but  without  rapids."*  Lime- 
stone strata,  covered  by  a  thick  deposit  of  bituminous  shale,  form  the 
banks  of  the  Athabosca  for  3G  miles  downward  from  the  Clear  Water 
to  the  site  of  Beren's  Foot,  now  abandoned.  The  cliffs  are  shelving, 
and  in  many  places  150  feet  high.  About  30  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Clear  Water,  the  limestone  strata  were  found  covered  by  a 
bituminous  deposit  upwards  of  100  feet  thick.  This  deposit  disap- 
pears in  the  neighborhood  of  Beren's  House.  Farther  down,  about 
three  miles  below  Red  River,  where  there  was  once  a  trading  estab- 
lishment called  La  vipujc  Fort  de  la  Riviere  Rouge,  is  a  copious  spring 
of  mineral  pitch  issuing  from  a  crevice  in  a  cliff  composed  of  sand 
and  bitumen.  It  is  a  few  hundred  yards  back  from  the  river,  in  a 
thick  wood.  Several  small  birds  were  found,  by  Sir  John  Richaid- 
son,  suffocated  in  the  pitch. 

The  whole  country  along  the  river,  as  the  party  descended,  exhibit- 
ed bituminous  cliffs,  lying  above  a  cream-colored  and  white  lime- 
stone. The  lower  layers  of  the  bituminous  strata  were  so  full  of  bitu- 
men as  to  soften  in  the  hand,  while  the  upper  layers  were  hard  with 
iron.  "The  whole  country  for  many  miles  is  so  full  of  bitumen  that 
it  flows  readily  into  a  pit  dug  a  few  feet  below  the  surface."  The 
limestone  does  not  alternate  with  the  bituminous  beds,  but  in  many 
places  is  itself  highly  bituminous,  and  contains  shells  filled  with  bitu- 
men. 

The  Athabosca  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  lat.  47-^-^  n.  It 
flows  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour  below  the  Clear  Water 
River.  Its  source  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Brown  is  about  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  through  prairie  lands  abounding 
in  moose  deer.  All  the  tributaries  flow  at  the  bottom  of  deep  ra- 
vines. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  party  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  delta 
which  the  Athabosca  forms  on  entering  the  Athabosca  Lake.  The  river 
here  divides  into  four  or  five  branches.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
they  entered  the  lake,  and  after  firing  a  salute  to  a  squadron  of  Mack- 
enzie River  boats,  just  in  from  the  north,  they  proceeded  to  Fort 
Chepewyan,  a  little  to  the  east  f»f  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  fort 
is  in  lat.  58^  42'  x.,  and  long.  1 1 1°  18'  w.  Lake  Athabosca  is  200 
miles  long  and  about  1.5  miles  wide.  Its  nordi  shore  is  very  high, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills.  It  is  about  000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country  about  Fort  Chepewyan 
is  composed  of  rounded  knolls  of  granite,  nearly  destitute  of  soil. 
The  north  shores  of  the  lake,  and  also  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
west  end,  are  of  granite.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Lake  Wollaston,  a 
little  to  the  south  east  of  Athabosca,  discharges  its  waters  by  two 
outlets,  one  of  which  flows  into  Lake  Athabosca  and  the  other  into 
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Hudson's  Bay,  the  waters  thus  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  and 
proving  Lake  Wollaston  to  be  on  the  dividing  ridge.  The  great 
Peace  River,  also,  which  rises  west  of  and  flows  through  the  Rocky- 
Mountains  into  Slave  River,  the  outlet  of,  Lake  Athabosca,  dis- 
charges its  waters  in  two  directions,  a  part  flowing  into  the  Atha- 
bosca Lake  and  a  part  north  along  Slave  River.  These  are  not  very 
common  phenomena  in  hydrography.  Plumbago,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  is  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Athabosca. 

The  whole  country  west  of  Lake  Athabosca,  through  which  the 
Peace  River  flows,  is  "  much  of  the  character  of  a  plain  country," 
having  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent  M^estward.  The  bed  of  the  Peace 
River,  at  the  distance  of  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  (JOO  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  country,  which  has  no  appearance  of  being  elevated. 
No  mountains  or  hills  are  to  be  seen.  The  bed  of  the  river,  however, 
in  that  distance,  has  risen  300  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  country  is 
about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea,  300  miles  west  of  the  Athabosca  Lake; 
and  the  gap  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  the  Peace  River 
passes,  is  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  13th  of  July  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  down  Slave 
River,  and  arrived  at  the  Great  Slave  Lake  in  four  days.  Granite  is 
the  prevailing  rock  on  this  river,  and  spruce,  pine,  birch  and  poplar 
are  the  chief  trees  of  the  forest.  The  undergrowth  consists  of  willow, 
dwarf  birch,  alders,  roses,  brambles,  gooseberries,  white  cornel  and 
mooseberry.  The  oaks,  elms,  ash,  pitch  pine  and  balsam  fir  that  had 
prevailed  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Athabosca  Lake,  had  dis- 
appeared. The  current  of  the  Slave  River  is  not  very  rapid,  but  it  is 
full  of  islands,  rapids  and  cascades,  formed  by  ledges  of  granite  ex- 
tending across  the  river.  The  islands  are  all  well  wooded  and  pic- 
taresque.  The  portages  are  frequent,  but  short.  The  river  is,  in 
some  places,  from  one  to  two  miles  wide.  Some  of  the  cascades  are 
20  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

The  travelers  were  much  annoyed,  while  descending  the_^  Slave 
River,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  mosquitoes  and  other  formidable 
insects.  "  The  power  of  the  sun  on  the  14th  of  July,"  says  Sir  John 
Richardson,  "  was  so  great,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  that  I  was  glad  to  take 
shelter  in  the  water  while  the  crews  wei'e  engaged"  in  carrying  the 
boats  over  the  portages.  He  adds  :  "  I  have  never  felt  the  sun's  di- 
rect rays  so  oppressive  within  the  tropics  as  1  have  experienced  them 
to  be  on  some  occasions  in  the  high  latitudes."  Bathing  in  the 
Slave  River  was  found  to  be  a  luxury  almost  out  of  the  question, 
owing  to  the  immense  swarms  of  mosquitoes  ;  and  what  was  still 
worse,  a  most  blood-thirsty  insect,  the  tabanus,  a  large  fly  that  draws 
blood  at  every  bite,  was  also  on  hand,  to  complete  the  work  which 
the  mosquitoes  were  unable  to  finish.  But  this  is  not  all ;  "  leeches,'' 
says  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  also  infest  the  still  waters,  and  are 
prompt  in  their  aggressions." 

The  Slave  River  enters  the  Great  Slave  Lake  through  a  delta  of 
low,  well-wooded,  alluvial  islands,  by  many  channels,  having  a  spread 
of  more  than  20  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  most  eastern  branch  is 
Stony  Island,  a  naked  mass  of  granite,  rising  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above 
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the  water ;  and  beyond  that,  to  the  eastward,  the  banks  of  the  lake 
are  wholly  primitive.  West  of  the  Slave  Kivcr,  to  the  Mackenzie, 
the  soutlicrn  shore  is  limestone,  associated  with  bituminous  shale. 

They  reached  Fort  Jvesolution,  on  the  south  shore,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  where  they  stayed  only  one  hour,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  dense 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  on  shore  by  betaking  themselves  to  the  boats 
4  with  a  good  breeze  on  the  lake.  According  to  the  accounts  of  Sir 
John  Richardson,  the  mosquitoes  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  latitude 
62®  N.,  are  more  numerous  and  annoying  than  we  have  ever  found 
them  either  in  Louisiana  or  Texas.  They  sailed  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  which  they  found  generally  low,  flat,  and  shelving, 
with  few  safe  landing-places  for  boats.  Swamps  extend  back  fiom 
the  lake,  and  in  many  places  vast  quantities  of  drift-wood  are  piled 
upon  the  shore.  The  Great  Slave  Lake  is  300  miles  long  and  about  50 
wide. 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  party  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the 
Mackenzie  Jtiver,  west  of  the  lake,  in  lat.  61°  51'  n.,  and  long.  121° 
51'  w.  The  bank  of  the  Mackenzie  at  this  place  is  steep,  and  about 
30  feet  high,  composed  of  sand  and  loam.  The  beach  was  lined 
with  boulders  of  granite,  greenstone,  limestone  and  sandstone.  The 
Mackenzie  River  runs  in  a  channel  scooped  out  of  the  upper  silurian 
strata,  and  still  never  deposits.  Neither  granite,  gneiss,  nor  mica- 
slate  are  seen  on  its  banks,  and  even  trap-rocks  are  rare,  if  any  actu- 
ally occur.* 

At  Fort  Simpson,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes  thrive,  but  wheat  does 
not  ripen.  Barley  is  sown  about  the  20th  of  May  and  is  ripe  on  the 
20th  of  August.  The  ground  freezes  there  to  the  depth  of  IG  feet. 
The  meadows  of  the  Mackenzie  afibrd  an  abundance  of  good  hay. 

The  Liards  River,  which  rises  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
flows  through  them,  empties  into  the  Mackenzie  at  Fort  Simpson.  It 
is  by  way  of  this  river  that  communication  is  carried  on  between  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Pacific. 

A  short  distance  below  the  fort  the  river  comes  in  contact  with 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several  large  streams  flow  into  the 
Mackenzie  below  the  fort.  At  the  Bear  Lake  River,  which  flows 
from  the  lake  of  that  name  into  the  Mackenzie,  there  is  a  tertiary 
coal  formation.  If  exposed  to  the  action  of  moist  air  in  mass,  it  takes 
fire  spontaneously,  burning  with  a  fetid  smell,  and  with  but  little 
smoke  or  flame.  The  coal  beds  are  thus  consumed  as  fast  as  they 
are  exposed,  and  the  bank  is  constantly  tumbling  down  into  the  river. 
The  beds  were  on  fire  in  1785,  when  discovered  by  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  and  they  are  still  burning.  From  one  to  four  beds  of  coal 
are  exposed  above  the  water  level  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
thickest  of  which  exceeds  three  yards.  Pipe  clay  is  also  abundant 
on  the  banks  of  the- river.  The  Indians  eat  it  in  times  of  "Scarcity. 
There  are  cc>al  bods  on  fire  on  the  Peace  liivcr,  and  on  its  branch,  the 
Smoking  River,  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  1,800  to 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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The  chief  tree  in  these  regions  is  the  white  spruce.  It  attains  a 
girlh  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  a  height  of  from  GO  to  120  feet. 
Flowers  are  abundant,  though  almost  on  the  polar  circle.  The 
American  robin,  the  thrush,  the  swallow,  blue-bird,  and  others  of  the 
feathery  tribe,  are  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie.  Ducks, 
gulls,  geese  and  frogs,  abound  in  the  lakes.  The  latter  make  the 
marshes  vocal  about  the  beginning  of  June.  Frogs  are  found  quite 
within  the  polar  circle  ;  snakes  as  far  north  as  50°,  and  the  tortoise 
at  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  Mr.  Murray  says,  he  found 
snakes  within  the  polar  circle,  on  the  Yukon  River. 

As  the  party  drew  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  found  the 
banks,  in  some  places,  300  feet  high,  and  indications  of  its  rising  some- 
times to  the  height  of  40  feet.  It  passes  through  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  its  mouth,  and  the  passage  through  is  reduced  to  only 
a  few  hundred  yards,  causing  the  current  to  flow  somewhat  rapidly, 
though  not  too  rapid  for  steamboats,  which  might  ascend  the  river  to 
the  portage  in  Slave  River,  between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Lake 
Athabosca,  a  distance  of  near  1,300  miles.  The  Mackenzie  forms  a 
delta  at  its  mouth,  the  head  of  which,  where  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  is  called  Point  Separation.  It  is  in  latitude  67°  49'  n.  At 
this  place  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  Sir  John  Richardson 
arrived  at  this  point  on  the  31st  of  July,  1848.  Vegetation,  at  this 
point,  preserves  the  same  general  character  as  higher  up  the  river. 
The  willow  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet. 

At  Point  Separation,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions,  he  buried, 
in  a  pit,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  case  of  pemmican,  together  with  a 
bottle  containing  a  memorandum  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
These  were  for  those  belonging  to  the  party  who  were  sent  out  under 
Sir  James  Ross,  to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  case  they  should 
arrive  at  the  Mackenzie  River.  Sir  James  Ross,  simultaneously 
with  Sir  John  Richardson,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was  sent  to  Lan- 
caster Sound,  with  directions  to  penetrate  westward  in  search  of  the 
lost  discovery  ships ;  and  in  case  they  made  their  way  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic,  east  of  the  Mackenzie,  they  were  there  to  find 
supplies  of  pemmican*  deposited  by  Sir  John  Richardson.  A  mark 
painted  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  indicated  the  spot  where  the  pemmican 
was  buried. 

Most  of  the  islands  formed  in  the  delta  of  the  river  by  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  stream  are  alluvial;  and  some  of  them  are  mud  and 
sand  banks  covered  with  willows.  These  mud  islands  generally 
inclose  ponds  or  marshes  filled  with  drift  timber.  The  larger  islands 
are  dry  and  have  a  firm  soil,  but  arc  low,  except  near  the  sea,  where 
they  rise  into  conical  hummocks  from  80  to  90  feet  high.  A  spur  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  skirts  the  western  channel  c)f  the  river  to  the  sea. 
The  general  elevation  of  these  spurs  is  upwards  of  1,000  feet.  The 
foot  of  the  mountains  is  about  four  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
after  traveling  over  a  low  marshy  alluvial  plain  covered  with  willows. 
The  main  ridge  of  the  spur  is  40  miles  west  of  the  river. 

*  Pemmican  is  a  food  made  of  dried  pulverized  beef,  mixed  with  lard  or  suet,  and 
Bweetened  with  sugar  or  currants. 
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The  eastern  arm  of  the  river  is  also  flanked  by  a  ridge  of  one  of 
the  spurs  through  which  the  river  passes  a  short  distance  above  the 
delta.  These  mountains  are  about  800  feet  high.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  arm,  and  found  the  banks  and  islands  well 
wooded.  The  balsam  poplar  rises  there,  within  the  polar  circle,  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  white  spruce  to  forty  or  fifty. 
'The  sand  marten,  a  bird  well  known  in  Louisiana,  was  found  bur- 
rowing in  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie.  They  leave  the  polar  circle 
in  September,  for  the  south,  the  insects  being  then  destroyed  at  the 
north  by  the  frosts. 

On  the  2d  of  August  the  party  passed  sand  hills,  covered  with 
large  boulders,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  This 
was  in  lat.  68°  50'  n.,  where  vegetation  almost  entirely  disappears. 
Farther  on,  they  came  to  Sacred  Island,  in  lat.  69°  4'  n.,  where  the 
common  red  currant  was  found  growing. 

On  the  3d  of  August  they  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Mackenzie. 
Here  they  encountered  200  Esquimaux  in  their  boats,  who,  after 
some  trading  with  Sir  John  Richardson's  party,  attempted  to  plunder 
one  of  the  boats  that  was  behind.  The  timely  approach  of  the  boats 
ahead  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  nothing  was  taken  of  much  value. 

AH  inquiries  made  to  obtain  of  the  natives  information  of  the  dis- 
covery ships  were  fruitless.  The  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  particularly  the  Esquimaux  and 
Dog-rib,  or  Hare  Indians,  are  extremely  vicious.  They  do  not  feel 
the  least  shame  in  being  detected  in  falsehood,  and  invariably  practice 
it,  if  they  think  anything  can  be  gained  thereby.  They  are  not  more 
truthful  among  themselves  than  with  strangers.  They  will  rob  and 
murder  when  a  profitable  opportunity  occurs. 

The  course  of  the  expedition  now  lay  eastward.  The  first  day, 
after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  they  arrived  at  Copland 
Hutchinson  Inlet,  in  lat.  69°  44'  n.  Here  the  variation  of  the  needle 
was  58°  E.  The  coast  was  low  and  flat,  with  conical  eminences  of 
no  great  height,  at  intervals  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  These  emi- 
nences were  supposed  to  be  sand  made  by  the  washing  of  high  tides, 
while  the  lands  w^ere  inundated  by  the  sea.  The  surf  breaks  high 
upon  the  shelving  flats,  which  are  covered,  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet,  with  a  moorish  or  peaty  soil,  which  is  much  cracked,  and  in 
many  places  soft  and  boggy.  Marshes  and  small  lakes  abound,  filled 
with  geese  and  ducks.  The  whole  coast  is  often  inundated  by  the  sea, 
as  is  proved  by  the  drift-wood  and  water-marks  on  the  conical  sand 
hills  ten  feet  above  their  bases.  The  highest  tides  on  this  whole  coast  do 
not  rise  above  three  feet,  and  commonly  only  about  twenty  inches. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Cape  Bathurst  on  the  11th  of  August, 
where  they  had  been  instructed  to  deposit  pcmmican,  and  erect  a  signal 
peat.  In  crossing  Liverpool  Bay,  and  at  all  places  where  they 
landed,  they  were  much  annoyed  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  surface 
of  the  country  about  Cape  Bathurst  is  level,  or  gently  undulating, 
and  the  sea  cliffs  are  in  many  places  nearly  precipitous,  and  about 
150  feet  high.  The  strata,  where  exposed,  were  found  to  be 
sand   and   clay       Proceeding   south-east,  from  Cape   Bathurst,  the 
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shores  rise  to  the  height  of  250  feet,  and  beds  of  bituminous  shale 
are  seen.  The  high  banks  of  Cape  Bathurst  continue  to  the  bottom 
of  Franklin  Bay,  where  the  shores  again  become  flat.  The  expedi- 
tion always  kept  near  the  shore,  and  landed  to  cook  and  eat  their 
meals.  Large  numbers  of  ■white  and  black  whales  were  seen  at  sea, 
and  reindeer  and  Esquimaux  on  the  shore.  On  the  13th  they 
arrived  at  Cape  Parry,  which  rises  500  feet  high.  Islands  are  nume- 
rous along  this  coast.  The  cliffs  on  the  points  of  land  presented 
limestone,  columnar  basalt,  and  greenstone  slate.  At  Point  Keats, 
east  of  Cape  Parry,  are  magnificent  columns  of  basalt,  and  the  cliffs 
are  of  flesh-colored  limestone.  Sandstone  boulders  cover  the  shores, 
which  are  in  general  but  little  elevated  above  the  water. 

On  the  29th  of  August  Sir  John  Richardson  arrived  at  Cape 
Krusenstern,  the  same  geological  features  continuing  to  present 
themselves.  Here  their  progress  was  hindered  by  ice  ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  next  day,  while  endeavoring  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  they  were  completely  involved  in  drift  ice,  and 
could  not  land.  The  shores  were  low,  and  the  country  flat  and 
swampy.  Finding  it  impossible  to  advance  with  the  boats,  the  party 
landed  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  walked  along  the  shore,  leaving 
two  men  in  each  boat  to  take  care  of  them.  They  formed  an  en- 
campment, and  resolved  to  wait  two  days  for  the  sea  to  become  clear  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  there  being  no  prospect  of  the  boats  being 
able  to  proceed,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  them,  and  make  their  way 
with  the  stores,  &c.,  by  land  to  the  Coppermine  River.  On  Sunday 
morning,  at  six  o'clock,  on  the  3d  of  September,  they  commenced 
their  march  after  reading  prayers,  each  man  having  a  load  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  The  boats  and  tents  left  behind  were 
very  soon  after  taken  by  the  Esquimaux. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  party  reached  the  Coppermine,  after 
crossing  Rae  River  and  Richardson's  River,  not  laid  down  on  the 
maps.  The  mouth  of  the  latter  is  in  lat.  67°  53'  n.,  and  long.  115° 
56'  w.  They  proceeded  up  the  Coppermine,  through  a  low,  well- 
wooded  country,  to  its  western  branch,  the  River  Kendall.  Crossing 
this,  they  left  the  Coppermine,  and  directed  their  course  south-west 
towards  Great  Bear  Lake.  The  route  was  full  of  lakes  and 
swamps,  and  the  snow  deep.  There  was  no  timber,  except  on  the 
rivers.  On  leaving  the  Coppermine,  the  country  became  high  and 
composed  of  granite,  though  not  mountainous.  On  the  15th,  they 
arrived  at  a  branch  of  the  Dease  River,  which  runs  into  the  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and,  taking  boats,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Confidence  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Here  he  found  comfortable  winter  quar- 
ters ;  and  writing  his  dispatches  to  the  Admiralty,  and  [his  private 
letters.  Sir  John  Richardson  sent  them,  with  eighteen  of  his  party, 
up  the  Mackenzie. 

Sir  John  Richardson  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other  Indians,  who  are  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America ;  but  we  find  but  little  in  it 
that  has  not  already  been  given  to  the  public.  The  Esquimaux  are 
not  a  red  race,  but  approach  nearly  to  white  ;  and,  as  to  stature,  are 
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certainly  not  the  stunted  race  which  pojiular  opinion  supposes  them 
to  be.  "  Some  of  them,"  says  Sir  John  liicliardson,  "  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  both  tall  and  stout,  even  among  Europeans."  They 
are  emphatically  a  littoral  people,  neither  wandering  inland  nor  cross- 
ing wide  seas.  They  range  along  the  entire  vast  extent  of  sea  coast 
from  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  to  Behring's  Straits  ;  also,  on  both  sides 
of  Greenland,  They  are  also  found  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring's 
'Straits.  Jn  addition  to  what  we  have  stated  above  regarding  their 
morals,  the  following  extract,  which  we  have  hesitated  about  giv- 
ing, on  account  of  its  indelicacy,  will  convey  a  very  unfavorable  im- 
pression as  to  their  notions  of  decency  and  hospitality.  The 
casuist  and  enlightened  Christian  moralist  will  note  it  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  shape  the  moral  sense  may  assume  in  the  absence  of 
the  purifying  and  elevating  influences  of  Christianity. 

"  Egede  informs  us  that  the  unmarried  Greenland  women  are  modest, 
both  in  words  and  deeds,  but  that  greater  laxity  exists  among  the  wives, 
with  the  connivance  of  their  husbands,  who  are  not  jealous.  I  fear  that  so 
much,  scanty  as  the  praise  is,  cannot  be  justly  said  in  favor  of  the  fair  sex 
on  the  northern  coast.  The  gestures  and  signs  made  by  young  and  old, 
when  they  came  off  in  the  umiaks,  (boats,)  were  most  indelicate,  and  more 
than  once  a  wife  was  proffered  by  her  husband,  without  circumlocution,  in 
the  presence  of  his  companions  and  of  the  woman  herself.  I  understood, 
indeed,  from  Augustus,  (our  interpreter  in  1826,)  that  such  an  offer  was  con- 
sidered by  the  nation  as  an  act  of  generous  hospitality ;  and  similar  customs 
are  said  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tartary."* 

M.  Erman,  in  his  Travels  in  Siberia,  says  :  "  that  the  same  custom 
prevails  among  the  Tchuktchi,  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  polar 
ocean,  west  of  Behring's  Straits.  These  people  are,  in  fact,  of  the  race 
of  the  Esquimaux,  The  Esquimaux,  like  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Siberia,  eat  raw  flesh."  For  a  full  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
British  North  America,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  chapters  of  Sir  John  Richardson's  work. 

Fort  Confidence,  where  Sir  John  Richardson  passed  the  winter  of 
1848-'49,  is  on  Dease  River,  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Great  Bear  Lake,  in  lat,  GG^  54'  n,,  and  long.  118°  49^  w.  Though 
called  a  fort,  it  is  only  a  collection  of  log-houses,  without  any  fortifi- 
cations. During  the  winter  he  recorded  thermometrical,  barome- 
trical, and  magnetic  observations,  hourly,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
times  a  day.  Once  a  m.onth  a  term  day  was  kept,  of  thirty-six 
hours,  in  which  the  fluctuations  of  the  magnets  were  noted  every  2^ 
minutes,  and  various  series  of  observations  were  made  for  ascertain- 
ing the  magnetic  intensity  with  the  magnetometer,  the  vibration  ap- 
paratus, and  Lloyd's  dipping-needle.  A  register  c."  the  winds,  weather, 
and  appearances  of  the  aurora  borealis,  was  constantly  kept,  and  the 
time  and  rates  of  the  chronometers  were  ascertained  by  observations 
of  the  fixed  stars.  These  ot)servations  have  been  reduced  and  pub- 
lished. 

The  party  at  Fort  Confidence  passed  a  pleasant  winter,  being  pro_ 


*  Sir  John  Richardson's  Arctic  Exp,  in  J 848,  p.  211. 
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vidcd  with  every  thing  necessary  to  make  them  comfortable.  They 
had  a  great  abundauce  of  the  finest  fish,  venison,  reindeer  tongues, 
dried  meat,  barley  meal,  flour,  sugar,  tea,  potatoes,  pemrnican,  Zante 
currants,  and  large  supplies  of  cranberries,  blaeberries,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  amelanchier,  which  afforded  them  tarts  and  pies  all  the 
winter. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  winter,  was  somewhat  remarkable.  When  the  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  stood  at  40°  or  50*  below  zero,  a  piece  of  clothing  just 
washed  and  hung  out  froze  instantly  so  as  to  be  brittle  like  glass  •, 
but  in  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  it  was  found  to  be 
quite  dry  and  flexible.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  winter,  most  articles  of  English  manufacture  made  of 
wood,  horn,  or  ivory,  are  shriveled,  bent,  and  broken.  The  handles 
of  razors  and  knives,  combs,  ivory  scales,  and  various  other  things 
kept  in  the  warm  rooms,  were  damaged  in  the  same  way,  and  from 
the  same  cause.  The  human  body  also  became  visibly  electric  from 
the  dryness  of  the  skin.  "  One  cold  night,"  says  Sir  John  Richardson, 
"  I  rose  from  my  bed,  and  having  lighted  a  lantern,  was  going  out  to 
observe  the  thermometer,  with  no  other  clothing  than  my  flannel 
night-dress,  when,  on  approaching  my  hand  to  the  iron  latch  of  the 
door,  a  distinct  spark  was  elicited.  Friction  of  the  skin,  at  almost 
all  times  in  winter,  produced  the  electric  odor." 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  December,  the  average  temperature  for 
forty-eight  hours  was  55^*^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  At  seven 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  on  the  17th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  58.9°  below  0, 
of  F.  The  lowest  temperature  observed  was  65°  F.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  colds  on  record.  Mr.  Saunders  records  64J°  F.  as  the 
lowest  temperature  observed  in  Wolstenholme  Sound,  in  the  w  inter 
of  1850. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  at  Fort  Confidence,  the  sun  was  just 
visible  for  an  instant  at  noon,  from  an  eminence  behind  the  fort. 
From  the  19th  to  the  29th  of  December,  the  sun  did  not  get  at  all 
above  the  horizon.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  sun's  place  below  the 
horizon  was  denoted  by  rays  of  light  shooting  into  the  sky  above  the 
woods.  On  the  first  of  February  the  sun  rose  at  nine  o'clock,  and  set 
at  three,  p.  m.,  and  the  days  lengthened  rapidly.  The  moon  in  the 
long  nights  was  a  most  beautiful  object,  it  being  constantly  above  the 
horizon  for  nearly  a  fortnight  together,  in  the  middle  of  the  lunar 
month.  The  planet  Venus  also  shone  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in 
southern  latitudes,  and  the  aurora  borealis  was  always  visible.  On 
the  20th  of  April  the  days  had  become  so  long,  that  there  was  day- 
light enough  at  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  read  by.  On  the  27th  of  April 
the  birds  began  to  return  from  the  south. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Richardson  left  Fort  Confidence  for  the 
south,  on  his  way  home.  Before  leaving,  he  organized  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Rae,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions 
to  descend  the  Coppermine  River,  and  explore,  if  possible,  the  shores 
of  WoUaston  and  Victoria  Lands,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Mr.  Rae  proceeded  on  the  9th  of  May,  1849,  across  the  portage,  be- 
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tween  Dease  and  Kendall  rivers,  and  down  the  latter  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Coppermine,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  He  found  it  (juite 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  ice,  to  make  the  exploration  required, 
and  returned  to  Fort  Confidence  on  the  first  of  September,  1849. 

Mr.  Richardson's  route  homeward  was  across  the  Great  Bear  Lake, 

on  the  ice,  and  down  the  Bear  Lake  River  to  the  Mackenzie.      The 

rest  of  his  homeward  route  was  the  same  as  before  described.     He 

'arrived  at  Liverpool  ontheGth  of  November,  1849,  after  being  absent 

19  months,  and  without  accomplishing  his  objects. 

Nor  were  the  two  other  expeditions  sent  out  at  the  same  time  more 
successful.  That  under  Capt.  Ross,  after  exploring  the  north  shore  of 
Barrow's  Straits  as  far  west  as  Cape  Hurd,  and  also  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  entirely,  and  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  also  the  western 
shore  of  North  Somerset  as  far  south  as  72°  38'  n.,  by  traveling  on 
foot,  at  length  left  for  England  on  the  25th  of  September,  1849.  The 
expedition  sent  to  Behring's  Straits  advanced  in  boats  as  far  east  as 
the  Mackenzie,  but  could  get  no  further  on  account  of  the  ice. 

On  Capt,  Ross's  return  to  England,  in  1849,  his  two  ships,  the 
Enterprise  and  Investigator,  were  again  sent  out  to  make  another 
attempt  by  the  way  of  Behring's  Straits.  The  latter  vessel  passed  the 
straits,  and  was  last  seen  on  the  4th  of  August,  1850.  The  Enter- 
prise, unable  to  penetrate  the  ice,  went  back  and  wintered  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  was  to  renew  the  attempt  in  1851.  The  Admiralty  also 
sent  out,  at  the  same  time,  six  vessels  to  Lancaster  Sound.  Private 
expeditions  also  went  out  at  the  same  time.  Capt.  Sir  John  Ross 
sailed  in  the  schooner  Felix  ;  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  a  merchant  of 
New-York,  sent  out  two  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  De 
Haven,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Griffin  ;  Lady  Franklin,  also,  dis- 
patched the  Prince  Albert,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  R.  N. 
Some  of  these  parties  have  returned.  All  the  accessible  parts  of  the 
continental  coast  of  America  have  been  explored,  and  both  sides  of 
Barrow's  Straits  to  the  farther  side  of  Melville  Island,  and  the  land 
beyond  Cape  Walker.  The  only  trace  that  has  been  found  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  by  Capt.  Penny,  in  1850,  on  Beechy  Island,  on  the  north 
side  of  Barrow's  Straits.  Here  were  found  several  hundred  empty 
meat-tins  and  other  remains,  showing  that  Franklin's  ships  wintered 
on  that  island  in  the  winter  of  1845-6.  The  graves  of  two  men  were 
found,  the  latest  date  of  which  was  April  3,  1840.  No  trace  later 
than  this  has  been  found  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  left  England  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1845,  seven  years  ago.  Expeditions  are  still  out, 
and  all  news  from  the  Arctic  regions  is  received  eagerly. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  American  publishers  of  Sir  John 
Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition  have  not  accompanied  it  with  a  map 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  Scarcely  any  of  the  places  visited  are  to  be 
found  on  ordinary  maps.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  which  -detracts 
greatly  from  the  value  of  the  work.  The  same  may  be  said  of  M. 
Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia,  recently  published  at  New-York. 
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ART.  II.-SOUTHERN  POPULATION-ITS  DESTINY. 

A  short  article  in  one  of  the  ]ate  numbers  of  the  Review,  on 
the  "  Excess  of  Negro  Population  at  the  South,"  has  induced  us  to 
look  into  the  subject,  -with  a  view  of  elucidating  as  much  as  possible 
the  vexed  question  :  "  What  effect  will  time,  alone  and  of  itself,  pro- 
duce upon  the  relative  increase  of  population  in  the  negro  and  white 
races  of  the  southern  states,  should  their  limits  never  be  extended?'''' 

The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  in  the  course  of  not  a  very  long 
time,  the  negro  race  will  become  too  populous  to  be  advantageously 
employed  as  slaves  ;  our  institutions  will  therefore  languish,  and  a 
contest  of  some  sort  spring  up  between  that  and  the  white  race.  To 
test  this  opinion,  let  us  first  inquire  how  long  it  will  be  before  this 
redundancy  will  probably  ensue  1  Down  to  1840,  the  negroes  and 
whites  of  the  slave  states  have  increased  at  pretty  much  the  same 
rate,  viz  :  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  thereabouts.  From  1840 
to  '50,  however,  a  variation  appears.  The  whites  increased  34  per  cent, 
in  ten  years ;  the  slaves  28  per  cent.,  and  the  free  negroes  less  thMi 
9  ;  so  that  the  whole  negro  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  26  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  This  shows  an  advantage  of  about  ei(jht  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  whites.  Let  us  then  proceed,  first,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  races  will  mcrease  henceforth  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent,  per  annum  each  ;  then,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  will  con- 
tinue the  rates  which  are  manifested  by  the  census  of  1850.  In  the 
first  case,  each  race  will  double  itself  in  thirty-three  years ;  in  the 
second  the  whites  will  double  in  about  thirty  years,  while  the  negroes 
will  double  in  about  forty.  What  will  be  the  number  of  the  southern 
population  one  hundred  years  hence  under  these  several  supposi- 
tions ? 

The  present  population  is  6,207,466  whites,  and  3,41 1,760  negroes. 
In  1950,  then,  under  the  first  supposition,  it  will  be  49,659,728  whites, 
and  27,294,080  negroes.  But  under  the  second  supposition,  it  will 
be  66.212,970  whites  and  20,470,560  negroes.  The  aggregate  wiU 
be,  either  76,953,808,  or  86,683,530. 

With  this  population,  what  will  be  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  1 

The  territory  comprised  by  the  slave  states  amounts,  in  round 
numbers,  to  900,000  square  miles,  or  576.000,000  acres.  The  propor- 
tion under  the  first  supposition  would,  therefore,  be  about  85  inhabi- 
tants to  each  square  mile,  or  one  to  every  seven  and  a  half  acres  ; 
and  under  the  second  supposition,  about  96  to  each  mile,  or  one  to 
every  six  and  two  thirds  acres. 

How  does  this  prospective  density  compare  with  that  of  other 
countries  at  the  present  day  ? 

The  English  population  numbers  240  per  mile;  the  French,  154  ; 
and  the  Italian  some  70  odd.  Li  Massachusetts  the  density  is  127 
per  mile  ;  in  New-York,  67;  and  in  Maryland,  62.  According  to 
McCulloch  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  her  immense  regions  oi frozen 
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and  worthless  territory,  contains  3,708,871  square  miles ;  and  by 
the  "  Alinanaeh  de  Gotha"  for  1849,  it  appears  that  the  population 
numbers  242,093,357,  making  an  average  of  over  G5  per  mile. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  one  hundred  years  hence, 
if  the  southern  population  continues  to  increase  till  then  at  its  past 
or  present  rate,  the  density  will  be  little  over  a  third  of  that  of  En- 
gland, half  that  of  France,  and  about  forty  less  than  Massachusetts, 
'  The  two  leading  questions  then  recur  :  First — Will  this  tremendous 
increase  be  the  work  of  a  single  century  ?  Second — If  so,  will  it 
amount  to  redundancy? 

No  population  can  increase  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
production  of  agriculture.  "  Subsistence  is  the  parent  of  future,  and 
the  support  of  present  population."  Economists  have  established, 
that  the  instinct  which  prompts  man  to  multiply  his  species  is  what 
may  be  termed,  in  the  language  of  mathematicians,  "  a  constant  quan- 
tity,^' differing  essentially  from  the  capacity  of  acquiring  subsistence, 
which  is  a  variable  quantity.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  "  an  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  subsistence  is  the  only  sure  criterion  of  a  per- 
manent and  beneficial  increase  of  population."  To  answer  the  first 
question,  then,  our  readers  must  solve  for  themselves  the  problem — 
Can  the  slave  states,  in  one  hundred  years,  increase  their  agricultural 
produce  sufficiently  to  support  comfortably  such  a  population?  We 
believe  they  can,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  Immense  quantities 
of  land  capable  of  profitable  cultivation  are  to  be  found  lying  waste 
throughout  the  South,  which  are  destined  to  be  gradually  reclaimed 
as  the  population  increases.  Great  improvements  are  yet  to  be 
made  in  our  system  of  agriculture,  and  improvements  always  increase 
the  productive  power  of  labor  in  any  pursuit.  An  incalculable  diver- 
sity of  employments,  and  creation  of  new  industrial  pursuits,  must 
accompany  the  growth  of  population';  and  the  diversity  of  employ- 
ments in  a  community,  like  the  division  of  labor  in  a  factory,  in- 
creases the  productive  power  of  that  community,  and  thus  accumu- 
lates capital.  So  that  since  there  will  be  thousands  of  miles  more 
of  the  soil  cultivated,  vast  improvements  made  in  every  art,  and  nu- 
merous advances  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  it  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  in  one  hundred  years  the  southern  population  may 
number  some  eighty  odd  millions.     Will  this  amount  to  redundancy  ? 

Doubtless  it  can  be  shown  how  much  of  the  soil  there  is  under 
actual  cultivation  throughout  the  South.  At  present  we  can  only  speak 
of  South  Carolina  ;  but  what  is  said  of  her  in  this  regard,  may  be  said 
of  the  other  states.* 


•We  have  made  up  the  following  table  from  the  census  of  1850,  of  the  quantity  of  lands 
improved  in  a  few  of  the  states,  and  from  other  sources  have  given  the  area  of  these  states  : 

Acres  Improved.  Total  Acres. 

Virginia 10,1  .^0,000 33,040,000 

Soulli  Carolina 4,074,000 17,920,000 

Alabama 4,387,088 37,1 20,000 

Mississippi 3,489,640 21  ,.')20,000 

Arkansas 780,333 32,000,000 

Louisiana 1  ,r>67,998 21 ,000,000 

Texas 635,913 250,000,000 
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South  Carolina  contains  about  21.000,000  acres,  of  which  but 
1,500,000,  or  thereabouts,  are  cultivated.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
only  one-twelfth  of  this  state  is  capable  of  profitable  cultivation? 
Surely  not.  One-fourth  at  least,  we  should  think,  might  be  made  to 
yield  an  abundant  harvest.  This  would  be  about  4,500,000  acres, 
three  times  the  amount  now  cultivated.  What  population  could  this 
support?  We  presume  at  least  three  times  the  present  population: 
and  probably  much  more,  as  we  will  endeavor  to  show. 

In  1840  the  population  of  the  state  was  594,398,  of  which  198,363, 
almost  exactly  one-third,  was  employed  in  agriculture.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  three  times  as  much  soil  would  require  three  limes  as 
many  people  to  cultivate  it,  4,500,000  acres  would  require  595,089. 
But  would  not  this  great  increase  in  agriculture  be  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  a  still  greater  increase  of  employment  in  other  pur- 
suits ?  It  certainly  would.  Those  states  which  have  introduced 
manuflictures,  extended  their  commerce,  and  diversified  employment 
generally,  exhibit  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  their  people  employ- 
ed in  agriculture  than  South  Carolina,  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  supposed 
that  as  the  South  becomes  more  populous  the  proportion  of  agricul- 
turists to  the  whole  populace  must  decrease.  Among  the  southern 
states,  Maryland  employs  about  one-seventh  of  her  people  in  agri- 
culture ;  Virginia,  Louisiana  and  Missouri  about  one-fourth ;  and 
among  the  northern  states,  Massachusetts  employs  one  eighth, 
Pennsylvania  one-seventh,  Connecticut,  New-Jersey  and  Ohio  one- 
sixth,  and  New- York  one-fifth.  Now,  when  the  southern  population 
has  increased  so  much  as  to  have  reclaimed  nearly  all  the  land 
which  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  we  take  it  for  granted,  the  diversity 
of  industrial  pursuits  will  be  as  great  here  as  it  notv  is  in  Ohio,  New- 
Jersey,  New- York  or  Maryland  ;  and  assume  that  one-fifth  of  the 
people  will  be  enough  to  cultivate  the  land  for  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  the  other  four-fifths.  This  assumption  may  not  rea- 
sonably be  objected  to  ;  for  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  appears  that  then 
only  1,982,071  out  of  7,333,637,  or  very  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  southern  population,  was  employed  in  agriculture.  If 
then,  4,500,000  acres  of  land  in  South  Carolina  will  require  595,089 
people  to  cultivate  them,  and  only  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  this 
state  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  subsistence  for  the  whole,  it  fol- 
lows that  2,975,445  people  will  be  comfortably  sustained ;  and  this 


The   following   was  published  some  years  ago,  but  we   cannot  learn  upon   what 
authority : — 

Maryland 20  per  cent,  under  cuiti  vation. 

Virginia 40  '•  "  "  " 

South  Carolina 40 '  " 

Georgia 40  "  "  "  " 

Alabama 20  "  "  "  " 

Mississippi 50  "  "  "  " 

Tennessee 50  "  "  "  " 

Kentucky 40  "  "  "  " 

Texas 15  "  "  "  " 

Florida 15  "  "  "  " 

North  Carolina 25  "  "  "  " 

Louisiana 60  "  "  "  " 

Arkansas 25  "  "  "  " 

[Eds. 
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would  result  in  the  proportion  of  about  90  inhabitants  per  mile 
throughout  the  state. 

If  the  same  may  be  conjectured  of  the  whole  South,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  144,000,000  acres,  one-fourth  of  the  South,  would  require 
19,04"2,848  people  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  the  whole  population  being 
five  times  as  much,  would  amount  to  95,214,24p.  or  105  per  square 
mile.  But  since  this  population  will  be  comfortably  supported,  for 
we  have  supposed  that  subsistence  will  increase  apace  with  capital,  it 
cannot  be  urged  that  there  will  be  a  redundancy.  Therefore,  if  the 
southern  population  continues  for  one  hundred  years  to  increase  at 
its  present  rate,  we  need  not  apprehend  redundancy. 

What  may  be  expected  at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  hundred  years, 
viz  :  the  year  of  our  Lord  two  thousand  and  fifty  ? 

In  the  year  1700  the  English  population  was  about  100  per  mile, 
considerably  more  than  ours  can  be  a  hundred  years  hence  ;  but  in 
1800  it  had  nearly  doubled,  and  in  1850  it  is  stated  to  be  240  per 
mile.  It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  our  population,  when  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  density  of  the  English  in  1700,  will  increase  as  rapidly  ; 
for  England  is  the  homestead  of  an  immense  empire,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  vast  city,  whose  suburbans  are  supplying  her  from  all  the 
continents  of  earth.  And  as  she,  having  a  population  of  100  per 
mile,  and  enjoying  so  many  inducements  to  the  increase  of  population 
within  her  immediate  limits,  could  scarcely  double  it  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  increased  it  fifty  per  cent, 
during  the  last  fifty  years ;  it  may  be  justly  deduced  that  the  southern 
people,  after  having  reclaimed  the  great  bulk  of  their  arable  land,  and 
having  reached  a  proportion  of  eighty  or  ninety  inhabitants  to  every 
square  mile,  which  we  have  supposed  might  be  consummated  in  one 
hundred  years,  but  which  vi\\\  probably  take  up  two  centuries  or  more, 
will  settle  down  to  a  rate  of  increase,  the  only  exponent  of  which 
will  be  the  degree  of  improvement  that  may  supervene,  and  which 
we  have  every  right  to  maintain  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  English 
population.  After  comparing  all  things,  and  to  come  to  an  end  of 
these  conjectures,  we  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  probability,  that 
the  southern  population  will  not  exceed,  even  if  it  reaches,  the  present 
density  of  the  French,  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  to  come ;  and 
the  ratio  of  population  to  territory  in  England  is  greater  than  will 
ever  be  witnessed  as  an  average  in  these  states. 

But  the  chief  apprehension  seems  to  be,  that  the  negro  race  will  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  whites.  It  is  not  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion which  is  particularly  dreaded — it  is  the  relative  increase.  How- 
ever, besides  the  numbers  laid  down  in  the  last  census,  there  are 
many  forcible  reasons  why  it  may  be  urged  that  this  apprehension  is 
groundless. 

All  impediments  to  the  natural  increase  of  population,  may  be 
classified  as  preventives  to  propagation,  or  checks  to  growth — the 
first  comprising  all  those  causes  which  prevent  the  birth  of  living  chil- 
dren, and  the  latter  all  those  which  produce  death  afi:cr  birth.  From 
all  the  data  we  have  at  command,  it  would  seem  to  be  placed  beyond 
question,  that  there  are  comparatively  more  births  in  the  negro  than 
the  white  race,  and  this  is  conclusive  proof  that  preventives  to  propa- 
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gation  are  not  so  effectual  iu  the  former  as  the  latter.  But  from  the 
same  sources  it  does  appear  the  checks  to  growth  are  fewer  and 
less  effectual  in  the  white  race.  If  we  divide  life  into  three  periods, 
as  for  instance,  from  birth  to  maturity,  from  maturity  to  the  begin- 
ning of  decline,  and  from  then  to  death  ;  or  say,  from  birth  to  twenty, 
from  twenty  to  forty-five,  and  from  forty-five  to  death  ;  it  appears 
there  is  much  more  negro  mortality  during  the  first  period  than 
white,  and  more  also  during  the  first  half  of  the  second. 

It  is  for  those  of  the  readers  of  the  Review,  more  competent,  to 
say  whether  this  circumstance  is  of  material  consequence.  To  our 
mind  it  certainly  does  appear  to  be.  When  an  infant  is  snatched 
from  a  community,  it  is  like  extinguishing  a  lamp  which  has  been 
just  filled  and  newly  trimmed ;  but  when  the  man  who  has  reached  a 
green  old  age  is  taken  from  the  world,  it  is  like  the  gentle  going-out 
of  a  lamp  at  the  approach  of  day,  because  it  has  consumed  all  of  its 
"  midnight  oil,"  and  its  charred  wick  can  no  longer  feed  the  unwilling 
flame.     He  is, 

"  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  aud  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Like  the  morning  sun,  as  it 

"  Checkers  the  eastern  sky  with  streaks  of  life," 

and  wakes  up  the  world  for  another  day,  the  young  child  brings  with 
him  in  his  little  loins  the  germ  of  another  generation ;  but  like  the 
setting  of  the  pale  wan  moon  down  into  the  calm  bosom  of  the 
deep,  is  the  old  man's  death,  who,  having  lived  out  his  life,  sinks 
down  with  placid  brow  into  the  grave. 

It  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  treating  lightly  of  our  fellow-mortals  to 
say,  that  some  of  them,  when  they  come  to  die,  prove  no  check  to  the 
growth  of  population  ;  or  at  least,  their  death  is  a  less  check  than  that 
of  others.  It  may,  therefore,  with  propriety  be  said,  that  the  death 
of  very  aged  people  is  the  least  of  all  checks  to  population  ;  the 
death  of  young  people  who  have  not  reached  the  age  at  which  they 
may  propagate  their  species  is  the  greatest  possible  ;  and  the  death 
of  those  between  these  extremes  vary  between  them  in  its  effect. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  born 
of  parents  who  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five ;  it  is 
certainly  the  case  as  far  as  mothers  are  concerned.  When,  therefore, 
those  between  these  ages  die,  they  may  be  supposed  to  has'e  multi- 
plied their  species  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  their  individual 
ages,  and  their  demise  may  be  regarded  as  an  intermj^tion  to  the 
work  which  they  had  commenced.  Their  loss  is,  therefore,  greater 
than  those  who  have  passed  the  propagating  age,  while  it  is  less  than 
those  who  have  not  yet  reached  it.  And  if  further  classification 
might  be  made,  perhaps  the  following  is  quite  correct : 

1.  The  greatest  check  is  the  death  of  those  under  twenty. 

2.  The  next  greatest  is  that  of  single  people  over  twenty,  but  under  thirty. 

3.  "  "  married  people  within  the  fruitful  age. 

4.  "  "  single  people  over  thirty,  but  within  the  fruitful 

age. 

5.  "  "  all  people  who  have  passed  the  fruitful  age. 

6.  The  least  of  all     "  extremely  aged  people. 

VOL  I.  2 
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Now,  if  this  classification  is  admissible,  what  will  the  statistics  of 
the  southern  population  exhibit  when  analyzed  according  to  it? 

The  only  very  reliable  census  we  have  at  hand,  is  that  of  Charles- 
ton, for  the  year  1848,  which  was  compiled  with  great  care  and  ac- 
curacy.    It  appears  from  this,  that  during  the  year  there  were  : 

White  births,  3.27  to  every  100  white  inhabitants. 
Negro    do.     4.40  "  negro  inbabitants. 

Negro  excess,  1.13  per  ct. 

From  1841  to  1848— 

White  deaths  under  twenty  were  32.55  pr.  ct.  of  all  white  deaths. 
Negro  "  "  49.74  "  negro      " 

Negro  e-Kcess,  17.19  per  cent. 

From  1822  to  1848 — a  period  of  twenty-six  years — the  mortality 
compared  thus : 

White  deaths  under  twenty,  28.74  pr.  ct.  of  all  wliite  deaths. 
Negro  "  "  47.57  "  negro       " 

Negro  excess,  18.83  per  cent. 

From  these  figures  it  appears,  if  we  take  the  births  during  the  year 
1848  as  an  average,  that  where  one  "hundred  negroes  are  born,  about 
ninety-nine  whites  are,  supposing  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
two  races  to  be  the  same  ;  but  for  every  hundred  whites  who  die 
under  twenty,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  negroes  die.  To  illustrate 
this,  let  us  suppose  a  community  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
number  of  whites  and  negroes,  and  that  every  year  the  same  number 
of  each  race  died;  say  that,  twenty  years  ago,  one  thousand  white 
children  were  born  :  that  year  there  must  have  been  one  thousand 
and  eleven  negroes  born ;  now  if  at  the  end  of  this,  the  twentieth 
year,  we  find  that  f(jur  hundred  of  these  whites  have  died,  how  many 
of  the  negroes  will  have  died  ?  why,  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  ; 
so  that  out  of  one  thousand  whites,  born  twenty  years  ago,  six  hun- 
dred are  now  alive,  and  capable  of  increasing  the  race  ;  but  out  of  the 
thousand  and  eleven  negroes  only  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  re- 
main. 

We  will  not  occupy  any  further  space  than  to  express  the  hope  of 
seeing  something  from  the  pen  of  some  of  the  correspondents  of 
this  Review,  setting  forth  correct  statistics  on  this  subject,  and  giv- 
ing the  results  of  a  more  perfect  and  elaborate  investigation  than  we 
feel  authorized  to  venture  upon  now.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that 
an  error  is  abroad  which  is  calculated  to  injure  our  institutions  and 
our  altars.  The  prevailing  idea,  that  a  contest  of  races  is  destined 
to  spring  up  as  southern  population  increases,  can,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve, be  thoroughly  .set  aside  by  facts  and  principles  which  only  need 
to  be  duly  considered  and  impartially  applied.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  there  will  ever  be  another  acre  of  land  abided  to 
the  slave  territory  of  this  continent ;  it  is  questionable  whether  there 
is  any  need  of  more;  hut,  be  the.se  as  they  may,  it  is  clear  the 
destiny  of  the  slave  states  is  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race  of  those 
states.  If  six  millions  of  freemen,  with  wealth,  power,  and  territory 
enough  to  establish  a  vast  empire  equal  to  one  fourth  of  all  Europe — 
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cultivating  a  soil  the  greater  portion  of  which  may  be  said  just  to 
have  been  reclaimed — having  facilities  for  introducing  every  indus- 
trial pursuit  which  a  growing  people  can  need,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  civilized  world  is  regarding  them  with  an  evil 
eye — cannot  cease  to  complain  of  the  blessings  which  nature  is  heap- 
ing upon  them,  and  direct  their  energies  towards  their  own  improve- 
ment, and  against  the  foul  machinations  of  their  enemies  who  are 
mortal  as  themselves,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  they  are  not  worthy 
of  their  wealth  nor  suited  to  their  calling.  If  all  the  money  which 
is  spent  in  political  conventions  and  caucuses,  stump  speeches  and 
elections,  controversies  and  office-hunting,  which  demoralize  the 
southern  mind,  and  is  preparing  it  for  lasting  subjugation,  was  de- 
voted to  improvement  at  home,  the  encouragement  of  southern  art 
and  southern  industry,  the  division  of  labor  and  the  diversity  of  em- 
ployment, we  would  be  a  more  united  people.  If  all  the  money 
which  is  spent  in  northern  schools  and  colleges,  cities  and  watering 
])laces,  taverns  and  steamboats,  as  well  as  shops  and  factories,  was 
kept  at  home  for  the  building  up  of  our  own  seminaries,  our  own 
literature,  our  own  amusements  and  benefits,  we  would  be  a  happier 
and  a  better  people.  Talk  of  redundancy  !  Why,  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  Rome  five  acres  of  land  was  the  actual  allotment  to  every  agri- 
cultural family,  and  in  Flanders  noiv,  a  farm  of  five  acres  is  a  com- 
fortable homestead.  Yet  we  have  shown  that  when  the  southern 
population,  which  is  about  10  per  mile,  becomes  nine  times  as  dense 
as  it  now  is,  each  individual,  white  and  black,  will  average  over  seven 
acres  ;  or,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  twenty-one  acres  for  a 
family  of  three.  There  is  a  public  sentiment  abroad  in  the  land 
which  we  have  to  fear.  Let  the  enlightened  reader  cast  his  eye  over 
the  civilized  world — how  many  distinct  parties  does  he  not  see,  which 
abhor  our  institutions  ?  But  look  at  home' — is  there  a  single  spot  upon 
which  that  eye  can  rest,  and  contemplate  a  southern  party  which  is 
not  torn,  lacerated,  and  bleeding  from  suicidal  wounds  ? 
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There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  if  we  except,  perhaps.  Central  Africa, 
so  little  known  as  Siberia.  This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
to  its  remoteness  from  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  world,  the 
extreme  coldness  of  its  climate,  and  its  absolute  or  supposed  want  of 
novelties,  of  any  kind,  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  the  traveler 
within  its  borders.  Some  few  have  ventured  thither,  at  wide  intervals 
of  time  ;  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  men  who  have  sought 
that  remote  and  forbidden  quarter  of  the  globe  as  zealous,  self-denying 
votaries  of  science,  eager  to  solve  some  long-mooted  scientific  ques- 
tion, or  to  make  some  valuable  contribution  to  our  present  stock  of 


Travels  in  Siberia:  including  Excursions  northwards  down  the  Obi  to  the  Polar 
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scientific  information.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  flying 
tourists,  who  are  constantly  skimming  over  every  inviting  portion  of 
the  globe,  and  writing  books  about  their  adventures,  have  ever  dared 
to  turn  their  thoughts  on  Siberia.  The  very  thought  of  it  is,  indeed, 
enough  to  freeze  one  to  death,  or  at  least  to  chill  one  with  horror;  for 
the  very  name  of  Siberia,  apart  from  its  eternal  snows  and  ice,  has 
become  a  synonyna  for  horrible  cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  never 
pronounced  without  calling  up  in  the  mind  pictures  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  thousands  of  poor  exiles  who  are  now  dragging  out  their 
miserable  lives  in  the  mines  of  that  horrid  country. 

The  latest,  and  probably  the  best  scientific  work  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  Siberia,  is  that  of  M.  Adolph  Erman,  which 
acquired  for  him  the  medal  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, hi  conferring  this  medal,  Sir  Koderick  Impey  Murchison  used 
the  following  language : 

'■  I  have  already  said  more  than  enough  to  convince  any  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  works  of  M.  Erman,  that  the  council  has  most  wisely  selected 
him  to  be  the  receiver  of  our  patron's  medal ;  and  there  can,  indeed,  exist  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  Humboldt  himself,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  single  man  in  the  broad  field  of  ex- 
plorers, not  already  honored  with  our  medal,  who  is  more  richly  deserving 
of  it." 

This  is  certainly  very  high  praise ;  but  if  by  it  Mr.  Murchison 
intended  to  compare  Erman  to  Humboldt,  some  allowance  must  cer- 
tainly be  made  for  the  errors  too  often  incident  to  great  men,  and 
from  which  even  Koyal  Geographical  Societies  are  not  wholly  exempt. 
M.  Erman  must  do  something  more,  as  a  scientific  traveler,  than 
simply  make  a  journey  to  Siberia,  and  publish  his  undigested  notes 
of  travel  in  two  volumes,  before  he  can  be  compared  to  the  great 
Humboldt.  He  has,  however,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  furnished 
us  with  much  valuable  information,  without  committing  any  of  the 
fashionable  follies  of  the  superficial,  foppish,  and  gossiping  tourists 
of  the  day. 

The  government  of  Norway  having  determined  to  fit  out  a  scien- 
tific expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ilansteen,  so  justly 
famed  for  his  researches  into  the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  that  philosopher  to  make  a  series  of  magnetical 
observations  in  the  interior  of  Siberia,  M.  Erman  was  permitted  to 
become  a  member  of  the  expedition.  He  left  Berlin  and  proceeded 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  met  Prof.  Hansteen  and  the  others  of  the 
scientific  corps.  His  route  from  Berlin  was  by  the  way  of  Dantzic, 
Konigsberg,  Memel,  Mittau,  Kiga,  Dorpat,  and  Narva,  making  mag- 
netical observations  as  he  advanced,  and  also  giving  a  scientific  de- 
scription of  his  route  ;  but  as  Siberia  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and 
as  his  route,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  Russia,  have  been  often  described, 
we  shall  pass  over,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  few  pages  of  M. 
Erman's  narrative,  in  which  he  describes  his  journey  to  the  dividing 
line  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  expedition  left  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  11th  of  July,  1828,  and 
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took  the  route  to  ^foscow,  making  astronomical  and  magnetic  ob- 
servations at  all  their  stopping-places.  They  arrived  at  Moscow  on 
the  20th  of  July,  and  remained  there  seven  days.  From  Moscow 
their  route  led  them  to  Vladimir,  on  a  branch  of  the  Oka,  and  thence 
to  the  great  town  of  Nijnci  Novgorod,  the  church  towers  of  which 
had  been  visible  for  a  great  distance.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  day 
previous  to  their  arrival  at  Nijnei  Novgorod,  they  passed  through 
Sudogda,  through  which,  from  subsequent  observations,  they  found 
that  the  line  of  no  declination  passed.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
same  line  for  the  western  hemisphere  passes  near  our  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Nijnei  Novgorod  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  Volga 
rivers,  about  southeast  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  near  the  centre  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  great  annual  fair  in  Russia,  to 
which  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  assemble  with  their 
merchandise.  On  the  arrival  of  our  travelers,  they  found  the  fair 
there  actually  going  on,  and  were  struck  with  the  vastness  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  motley  character  of  the  people,  and  the  variety  of  the 
strange  costumes  that  surrounded  them,  as  well  as  by  the  number  and 
strangeness  of  the  foreign  tongues  spoken,  overpowering  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  Russian. 

""We  found  ourselves,"  says  M.  Erman,  "among  wooden  booths,  ar- 
ranged in  quadrangles,  and  numerous  enough  to  satisfy  our  expectations  of 
a  great  fair.  This'part  is  given  up  to  the  retail  trade.  The  usual  variety 
of  a  Russian  bazaar  was  to  be  found  here,  but  on  a  scale  far  surpassing  in 
magnitude  anything  we  had  seen  before.  We  were  astonished,  however, 
to  find  that  these  magazines,  which  taken  together  would  have  made  no  in- 
considerable town,  were  but  temporary  appendages  to  the  far  more  colossal 
market. 

"  Beyond  the  space  occupied  by  the  wooden  magazines  are  solid  stone 
edifices  of  a  single  story,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and  roofed  with  sheet 
iron  painted  green.  These  are  all  warehouses,  and  form  sixty-four  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  building.  In  the  middle  of  these  stands  a  lofty  and  noble 
edifice,  occupied  by  the  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  fair.  The  ground  floor  of  it  becomes,  at  this  period,  the  post-office, 
which  is  not  to  be  easily  matched  for  the  wide  extent  of  country  embraced 
by  the  communications  passing  through  it ;  for  the  letters  received  by  the 
Armenian  and  Bokharian  merchants,  from  their  remotest  Asiatic  correspon- 
dents, meet  here  with  others  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

"  The  inner  range  of  warehouses  contains  articles  of  European  luxury. 
In  those  filled  with  the  works  of  the  French  modistes^  or  with  the  produc- 
tions of  St.  Petersburgh,  or  Moscow,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  transported 
into  the  midst  of  some  European  capital,  if  it  were  not  that  at  every  step 
the  passers-by  remind  us  of  the  preponderance  of  Asiatic  traffic.  Books 
and  maps  have  a  row  of  warerooms  to  themselves.  Then  follow  the  depots 
of  Ohrasa,  or  Greek  holy  images,  of  every  shape  and  size,  as  well  as  of 
amulets,  wax  candles,  and  various  matters  used  at  funerals,  or  in  other  so- 
lemnities of  the  Gra^co-Russian  Church.  Most  of  the  holy  images  are 
made  in  the  Ural,  but  some  of  them  are  the  work  of  self-taught  peasants, 
throughout  the  villages,  who  think  that  a  peculiar  merit  attaches  to  this 
kind  of  industry.  The  dealers  in  these  articles  both  buy  and  sell  by  retail, 
and  their  business,  in  conformity  with  popular  notions,  is  called  "  truck, ' 
because  it  is  not  deemed  right  to  buy  matters   of  a  sacred  character  for 
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money ;  barter  is  only  allowed  in  such  articles.  The  precept  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  allows  of  only  linear  and  not  relieved  representations  of  the 
holy  personages,  regards  merely  the  uncovered  part  of  the  figure,  but  the 
dress  may  be  in  relief,  and  is  usually  adorned  with  gold  or  silver  leaf  fast- 
ened on  the  wood.  Hence  it  is  that  the  pictures  of  holy  families  and  saints 
offered  for  sale  have  frequently  only  the  faces  and  hands  painted,  the  rest 
being  left  unfinished,  so  that  the  purchaser,  in  completing  the  decoration  of 
the  picture,  is  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  piety  and  discretion,  and  to 
'dress  and  gild  it  according  to  his  means.  The  complexion  of  these 
images  is  always  a  dark  brown ;  but  the  obliquity  of  the  eyes,  which  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  pictures  of  the  virgin,  shows  that  the  Mon- 
golian physiognomy  was  that  which  was  most  familiarly  known  to  the  ori- 
ginal designers  of  these  portraits. 

"  The  outer  range  of  buildings  in  the  market  is  occupied  chiefly  by  for- 
eign nations  ;  south-eastwards,  towards  the  Oka,  are  the  warehouses  of  the 
Greeks.  North-westwards  the  Armenians  have  a  very  extensive  quarter 
to  themselves." 

We  cannot  give  a  more  extended  quotation,  but  this  is  sufficient 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  and  importance  of  the  great 
Russian  fairs.  Merchants  throng  to  this  at  Nijnei  Novgorod  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,- but  also  from  Independent  Tar- 
tary,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Thibet  and  China,  bringing  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics,  shawls,  and  all  the  most  ccstly  products  of  the  East,  and 
carrying  away  with  them,  in  turn,  European  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Many  of  the  eastern  merchants  come  a  distance  of  from  1,500 
to  2,000  miles.  The  traders  from  Bokhara  bring  goods  which  they 
have  received  on  credit  from  wealthy  capitalists,  who  are  to  be  paid 
on  the  return  of  the  expeditions  with  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the 
value  of  the  goods  in  Bokhara.  In  case  of  loss  from  fire,  or  robbery, 
the  traders  are  not  released  from  their  contract ;  and  when  such  mis- 
fortunes happen  to  them,  they  prefer  settling  in  Russia  to  returning 
home  to  Bokhara. 

One  of  the  chief  oTijects  of  trade  between  the  Bokharians  and 
Russians,  is  the  supplying  the  latter  with  cotton^  partly  raw  and 
partly  spun.  Vast  quantities  of  it  are  brought  to  the  great  annual 
fair  at  Nijnei  Novgorod.  It  is  not  a  century  since  the  Russians  gene- 
rally entertained  the  most  fabulous  and  extravagant  notions  of  the 
origin  of  cotton.  A  story  was  current  among  them,  that  it  was  the 
product  of  a  zoophltic  ])lant  called  baranez,  or  lamb-plant.* 

The  German  edition  of  Ilerberstein,  who  fully  believed  the  fable, 
adds,  that  "  the  Boranez  has  a  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  the  limbs  like 
a  sheep." 

The  Bokharians  receive  for  their  cotton  large  quantities  of  bar 
iron  from  the  Ural  mountains.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  at  the 
fair  in  tea  from  China,     llie  Tartars  bring  peltries  of  all  kinds. 

Each  of  the  different  nations  congregated  together  at  this  great  an- 

*  Herberstein  quotes  a  Rnssinn  writer  as  follows  : — "Vidisse  se  (circa  mare  Caspium) 
semen,  melonnm  semini  paulo  majus  et  rotundiuB,  ex  quo  in  terram  condito  fjuiddam  agno 
persiinile,  quinque  palmarum  altiiudine  sucxresceret  "  »  »  quod  corum  lingua  Boraiiez, 
quasi  aqnellum  dicasjvocaretur  "  "  *  pellem  Bubtilissimam  habere,  qua  plurimi  in  eis 
regionibus  ad  eubducenda  capitis  togumenta  uterentur  *  "  *  banc  rem  minus  fabulorum 
pmo,  ad  gloriam  Creatoris,  cui  omnia  sunt  possibilia." 
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nual  fair,  has  its  own  place  of  religious  worship — the  Armenians 
their  churches,  and  the  Mohammedans  their  mosques,  from  the 
minarets  of  which  are  heard,  several  times  a  day,  the  voices  of  the 
priests  calling  the  faithful  to  prayers. 

Among  the  motley  groups  of  the  thousands  that  fill  the  passages 
of  the  fair  are  always  seen  the  people,  distinguished  by  their  peculiar 
appearance,  called  Mordvi.  They  are  aborigines  of  the  country,  and 
are  as  distinct  a  people  from  the  Russians  as  our  American  Indians 
are  from  us.  They  are  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  customs. 
Among  their  remarkable  peculiarities  may  be  mentioned  their  un- 
willingness to  put  animals  to  death,  and  their  love  of  leeks,  onions,  and 
bulbous  roots  of  all  kinds. 

The  late  great  "  Exposition"  at  London  did  not  equal  in  extent  one 
of  these  common  annual  fairs  at  Nijnei  Novgorod.  "  The  latter," 
says  M.  Erman,  "contained,  in  that  part  of  the  fair  which  is  built  of 
stone  alone,  2,522  store-rooms,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  cham- 
ber for  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  live  in.  Besides  these,  there  are 
1,500  wooden  booths.  The  number  of  traders  at  these  fliirs  is  not 
less  than  600,000  annually. 

Nijnei  Novgorod  was  formerly  the  most  important  city  in  the 
Russian  empire.  In  the  15th  century  its  population  is  said  to  have 
been  400,000;  it  is  now  only  about  18,000.  In  the  15th  century, 
London,  Novgorod,  Bergen  and  Bruges  were  the  four  principal  fo- 
reign depots  of  the  Hanseatic  League  ;  but  the  barbarities  and  mis- 
rule of  Ivan  Vassilievitch  II.,  in  1570,  proved  fatal  to  Novgorod,  and 
consigned  that  great  emporium  to  hopeless  decay.  During  the  12th, 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  Novgorod  formed  the  great  entrepothQiyfeen 
the  countries  east  of  Poland  and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  and  its  wealth 
and  power- seemed  so  great  and  so  well  established,  and  the  city 
itself  so  impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb — 

"  Quis  contra  Deos  et  magnam  Novogordiam." 

The  ruins  scattered  about  its  present  site  show  how  vast  it  once 
must  have  been,  with  its  walls  of  stone  and  gates  of  bronze.* 

Leaving  Nijnei  on  the  9th  of  August,  M.  Erman  pursued  his  jour- 
ney in  a  north-east  course  towards  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  roads 
throughout  the  Russian  empire  are  generally  good,  being  repaired  by 
th§  government.  Mile-stones,  or  verst-stones  as  they  are  called  in 
Russia,  measure  the  distances  from  place  to  place.  The  Russian 
verst  is  about  1,167  yards.  At  short  intervals,  in  many  parts  of 
Russia,  are  Crown  post-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers. 
The  traveler  also  observes  along  the  way  another  class  of  large 
buildings  in  Russia,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  countiy.  They  are 
called  ostrog^  and  are  intended  expressly  for  the  reception  and  lodg- 
ing of  exiles  on  their  way  to  Siberia,  trains  of  whom  are  constantly 
seen  dragging  their  weary  limbs  slowly  along  towards  the  dreary 
■wastes  and  mines  of  that  wretched   countrv.     After  leaving  Nijnei 


*  Schnitzler,  La  Russie,  pp.  152-174- 
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Novgorod,  every  post-house  has  its  ostrog  standing  opposite.  The 
ostrog  consists  of  ;i  largo  building,  containing  numerous  quadrangular 
rooms  side  by  side,  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  palisades.  Nijnei 
Novgorod  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  exiles  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  where  they  are  formed  into  gangs  and  marched  towards  Si- 
beria, all  on  foot  except  the  sick  and  infirm.  There  are  at  present  in 
Siberia  about  100,000  exiles,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  women. 

The  next  place  arrived  at  by  our  travelers  was  the  city  of  Kazan, 
about  four  miles  from  the  Volga,  and  with  a  population  of  57,000. 
It  has  a  university  with  70  principal  and  subordinate  professors,  and 
about  250  students.  Its  principal  object  is  to  supply  instruction  in 
the  eastern  languages,  or  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Tartar,  Mongol 
and  Chinese.  The  city  has  also  a  theological  school,  with  a  gymna- 
sium, an  observatory,  a  grammar  school,  a  Tartar  school  and  a  nor- 
mal school.  Several  journals  and  publications  issue  from  its  press, 
among  which  are  comprised  some  works  in  the  Turkish  language. 
There  is  also  in  the  city  a  great  clothing  manufactory  employing 
1,000  people ;  there  are  also  manufactories  of  cotton,  hardware, 
earthenware,  tiles,  leather,  soaps  and. ardent  spirits.  It  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  on  the  Volga  and  Caspian  Sea.  About  15,000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  ;  the  rest  Protestants  and  Greek 
Church  Christians.* 

Perm,  near  the  foot  of  the  Ural,  and  the  centre  of  the  mining  re- 
gion, is  the  next  most  important  place  in  the  route  pursued  by  M. 
Erraan.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  mostly  of 
wood.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  several  public  establish- 
ments. Its  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  smelting  the 
iron,  copper,  and  other  products  of  the  adjacent  mines.  There  are 
about  100,000  men  employed  in  the  mineral  region  of  Perm.  The 
climate  is,  of  course,  very  severe,  it  being  in  lat.  58^  n.  The  soil  does 
not  produce  enough  food  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  M.  Erman  left  Perm  to  pass  over  the  Ural 
to  Yekaterinburg,  traveling  in  nearly  an  east  direction.  The  ascent 
was  generally  undulating,  but  the  elevation  not  rapid.  On  the  olst 
of  August,  when  between  the  14th  and  15th  verst-stones  from  a  place 
called  Kirgishansk,  the  guides  informed  the  company  that  they  were 
on  the  Ijoundary  of  Asia. 

"  Por  the  boundary  between  the  two  continents,"  says  M.  Erman, 
"  the  Russians  have  here  very  arbitrarily  selected  an  inconsiderable 
cliain  of  hills,  which  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country,  (its  total  elevation  being  from  1,250  to  1,350  feet,)  and,  run- 
ning north,  forms  a  secondary  water-partition,  such  as  we  had  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  preceding  portion  of  our  journey. 

"  In  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  a  point  to  which  universal  consent  as- 
signed so  much  importance,  would  not  surely  liave  been  left  without  some 
striking  monument ;  for  even  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  tlie  bounds  of  two 
comparatively  petty  provinces  were  indicated  by  a  pillar,  having  inscribed 
on  one  side:     '  Tliis  is  Peloponnesus,  and  not  Ionia;'  and,  on  the  other: 

*  Schnitzler,  La  Russie,  p.  671, 
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'  This  is  Ionia,  and  not  Peloponnesus.''  But  the  fact,  that  at  the  present  day 
the  boundary  between  two  great  divisions  of  the  earth  is  not  thought  worthy 
of  any  special  mark,  may  be  hailed  as  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  gicater  facility 
of  movement  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  mankind.  Nevertheless,  we  left 
behind  us,  in  a  sportive  mood,  a  memorial  of  our  visit  to  this  point,  which, 
for  the  imagination  of  the  traveler  at  least,  is  not  without  some  interest. 
We  inclosed  in  a  bottle  a  paper  containing  the  names  of  the  travelers  and 
the  object  of  their  journey,  written  in  Latin,  and  buried  it  in  the  wood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road.  The  idea  of  the  discovery  of  this  memorial  at 
some  distant  date  was  certainly  very  agreeable  at  the  moment."* 

After  traveling  a  few  miles  from  the  boundary-line,  M.  Erman 
found  the  elevation  to  be  1,600  feet.  This  was  the  greatest  elevation 
attained  in  crossing  the  mountains  from  Perm  to  Yekaterinburg,  in 
lat.  about  55°  n.  They  found  the  highest  mountain  summits  covered 
with  tall  firs.  "  Our  guides,"  says  M.  Erman,  "had  remarked  that 
the  snoio  lay  longer  in  the  spring  on  these  summits  than  on  the  road  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  positively  declared  that  on  no  one  of  them 
did  the  snow  remain  throughout  the  summer  ;  so  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  make  a  road  over  the  Ural,  lohich  rises  nowhere  beyond  an 
elevation  of  \, 0,00  feet,  but  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  pass  there  is  no  mountain-top  which  rises  500  feet  higher." 

This  statement  of  M.  Erman,  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  the  pass 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  probably  correct,  as 
he  was  engaged  in  a  scientific  e.xpedition,  and  was  furnished  with  the 
most  accurate  instruments.  Malte  Brun  fixes  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Ural  at  4,000  feet ;  and  Schnitzler  and  others 
at  6,400. 

On  the  second  of  September  M.  Erman  reached  Yekaterinburg, 
which  is  built  on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake  called  Iset,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  they 
compared  all  their  magnetic  observations  taken  from  their  departure 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  found  that  they  all  confirmed,  as  far  as  they 
went,  the  theory  of  two  magnetic  poles  in  each  hemisphere.  They 
found  that  the  deviations  of  the  magnet,  whether  in  regard  to  the  dip, 
variation,  or  intensity,  had  been  continuously  affected  by  a  change  of 
geographical  position.  With  any  given  direction  of  route,  the  series 
of  numbers  indicating  the  function  of  any  one  of  those  three  elements 
w^as  found  to  proceed  not  per  saltum,  but  by  gradual  transitions, 
which  must  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  conformity  to  some  general 
law.  As  they  advanced  eastward,  on  the  same  parallel,  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  intensity — a  proof  of  their  approach  to  some 
predominating  centre  of  attraction — the  Asiatic  magnetic  pole.  On 
the  other  hand  there  must  have  been  observed  a  regular  diminution 
of  the  magnetic  force  or  intensity,  as  they  receded  from  Parry's 
North  American  magnetic  pole,  if  the  theory  of  an  Asiatic  pole  was 
not  correct. 

M.  Erman  continued  at  Yekaterinburg  and  in  its  neighborhood, 
visiting  the  mines  and  making  magnetic  observations,  until  the  first  of 
October.     We  see  nothing  in  his  explorations  of  the  mining  regions 

*  Erman,  vol.  i.,  p.  153. 
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of  the  Ural  that  have  not  before  been  given.  From  Yekaterinburg 
he  made  an  excursion  to  the  north  along  the  Ural.  lie  found  the 
country  thickly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  of  different  varieties. 
The  gold  and  platinum  found  in  this  region  lie  in  bed  of  pebbles, 
partly  at  the  bottom  of  valleys,  and  in  the  alluvial  plains  bordering 
the  rivers,  among  the  detritus  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  collected 
^between  the  transition-limestone  rocks  which  bound  the  valleys.  The 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  undisturbed  veins  of  quartz  is  much  less  than 
in  the  sedimentary  beds. 

Bones  of  elephants,  belonging  to  an  early  period  of  the  world,  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  metalliferous  sand  and  stones  along  the  valley 
of  the  Tura  not  far  from  Yekaterinburg. 

Yekaterinburg  contains  about  1,000  families.  Its  external  aspect 
is  that  of  European  manufacturing  towns.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
elegant,  filled  with  spacious  stone  mtmsions,  inhabited  by  merchants 
and  the  proprietors  of  mines.  "  The  elegance  of  the  houses  in  this 
place,"  says  ^I.  Erman,  "  would  do  credit  to  the  merchants  of  many 
European  cities;  while  their  internal  comfort  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  exterior.  Many  of  their  owners  are  still  serfs,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  almost  princely  tribute  to  their  lords  ;  but  this  they  hardly  consider 
a  grievance." 

The  rest  of  the  population  consists  of  the  officers  connected  with  the 
mines,  who  are  educated  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  government  estab- 
lishments consist  of  mills,  magazines,  factories,  guard-houses,  &c. — 
all  built  in  handsome  style.  There  is  also  a  military  post,  the  soldiers 
of  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  preventing  evasion  of  the  tolls,  which 
merchants  who  visit  Irbit  are  required  to  pay  here,  and  in  looking  after 
exiles  who  pass  through  the  town. 

There  are  public  gardens  in  the  middle  of  the  city — the  walks  of 
which  are  bordered  by  rows  of  tall  bird-cherry  trees,  (prunus  padus,) 
which  are  indigenous  to  this  region. 

M.  Erman  was  at  Yekaterinburg  on  the  third  of  September,  the 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  reigning  emperor  at  that  time.* 
The  present  emperor,  Nicholas  I.,  came  to  the  throne  on  the  first  of 
December,  1825,  which  is,  of  course,  the  day  celebrated  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Czar's  accession,  throughout  his  dominions.  It  is  a 
religious  festival.  On  this  occasion  it  is  customary  in  all  llussian 
towns,  as  on  every  solemn  holiday,  for  the  princijial  inhabitants  to 
attend  the  person  of  highest  rank  among  them  to  his  house,  when 
divine  service  is  concluded,  where  the  honor  thus  conferred  is 
acknowledged  by  a  public  breakfast  or  dinner. 

M.  Erman  visited  Neryansk,  a  place  north  of  Yekaterinburg,  con- 
taining 10,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  serfs.  All  of  the  mines 
in  the  Ural  are  worked  by  serfs.  They  labor  from  4i  o'clock,  a.  m. 
until  7  o'clock,  p.  m,,  and  their  wages  are  8^  kopeks  (less  than  *  penny) 
a  day,  or  about  nine  Prussian  dollars  per  annum.  They  have  besides, 

*  These  Travel*  in  Siberia  were  made  by  M.  Erman  in  t627,  and  are  now  for  the  firet 
time,  in  leSO,  published  in  America.  Tbey  have  not,  however,  lost  their  value,  as  regards 
Siberia. 
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their  daily  rations  from  the  public  stores.  The  allowance  for  a  mar- 
ried serf  is  eighty  pounds  of  rye  meal  per  month ;  for  an  unmarried 
one,  under  sixteen,  it  is  half  that,  and  for  a  woman  the  same.  The 
serfs  have  each  his  own  house,  and  some  have  cows  and  horses,  with 
the  right  of  cutting  hay.  Both  men  and  women  work  in  the  mines, 
the  former  in  digging,  and  the  latter  in  carrying  the  ore. 

The  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains are  considered  quite  inexhaustible.  The  value  of  the  products 
of  the  mines  annually,  is  more  than  $25,500,000.  Three-fourths  of 
this  sum  is  derived  from  the  gold  and  platinum.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  immense  quantities  of  the  metals  of  all  kinds,  trans- 
ported down  the  rivers  from  the  mountains,  from  the  fjict  that  the 
entire  amount  of  tonnage  employed  is  equal  to  that  of  361  vessels  of 
400  tons  each.  All  the  products  of  the  Ural  are  conveyed  to  St. 
Petersburgh  by  water.  The  route  is  down  the  Biela  and  Kama  to  the 
Volga,  then  up  the  Volga  to  Tver  ;  thence  down  the  Tverza  to  Lake 
Ilmen  ;  thence  down  the  outlet  of  that  lake  to  Lake  Ladoga,  and  from 
thence  to  St.  Petersburgh — a  distance  of  more  than  3,000  miles. 
This  whole  route  is  a  natural  water-course,  navigable  at  all  places 
except  at  one  point  between  Tver  and  Lake  Ilman,  where  one  of  the 
natural  channels  has  been  widened,  and  a  supply  of  water  secured  by 
sluice-gates.  The  navigation  in  this  long  route  is  in  many  places 
dangerous.  At  Bronitsui  there  are  rapids  which  prevent  all  boats 
from  returning  up  stream.  They  are  therefore  broken  up  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  But  for  these  rapids  there  would  be  a  free,  natural 
passage  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  it. 

The  communication  with  the  Black  Sea  is  interrupted  by  the  port- 
age between  the  Volga  and  Don,  at  Tsaritsum.  The  distance  across 
the  neck,  or  voloh,  as  the  Russians  call  it,  is  forty  miles.  The  boats 
are  taken  in  pieces,  and  carried  with  their  cargoes  across  the  Don, 
where  they  are  re-constructed.  If  Nicholas  had  a  particle  of  the 
spirit  of  John  Bull  or  Brother  Jonathan  in  his  composition,  this  voloh 
of  forty  miles,  between  the  Don  and  Volga,  would  soon  be  annihila- 
ted. A  tenth  part  of  the  money  that  he  has  spent  in  trying  to  subdue 
the  Circassians,  would  make  all  his  rivers  navigable,  and  connect  St. 
Petersburgh  with  the  Black  Sea. 

The  level  of  the  Don  above  the  Volga  is  ascertained  to  be  175 
feet ;  and  that  of  the  Black  above  the  Caspian  Sea,  83  feet. 

Before  narrating  the  continuance  of  his  journey  towards  the  interior 
of  Siberia  from  Yekaterinburg,  M.  Erman  pauses  to  communicate  some 
particulars  regarding  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yekaterin- 
burg— the  Bashkirs.  They  first  attracted  his  notice  from  his  finding  that 
they  were  a  portion  of  the  usual  guards  of  the  exiles  who  pass  through 
Yekaterinburg.  Parties  of  these  wretched  exiles  are  a  very  common 
spectacle  in  that  town.  About  one  hundred  pass  through  it  per  week — 
the  women  generally  in  wagons,  and  the  men  following  two  and  two 
on  foot.  The  latter,  during  their  stay  in  the  town,  have  usually 
chains  on  the  leg.  Their  guards  are  Kosaks  of  the  Ural,  as  they  are 
called,  and  a  company  of  Bashkir  militia.     These  Bashkirs  are  entire- 
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ly  different  in  aspect  and  manners  from  the  Russians,  They  retain 
their  national  pointed  broad-brimmed  hat  of  white  felt,  and  close 
tunic  of  cloth  of  the  same  color,  with  red  embroidery  on  the  edges. 
Their  arms  are  a  pike  and  a  sword,  besides  the  bow  and  arrow.  They 
are  one  of  the  aboriginal  Siberian  tribes,  and  are  the  chief  inhabitants 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Siberia.  They  consist  of  three  cantons, 
over  each  of  which  there  is  a  hereditary  chief.  These  Bashkirs  are  the 
only  aboriginal  Siberians,  who  lead  a  mode  of  life  regularly  alternating 
from  the  nomadic  to  the  fixed.  They  have  a  permanent  village  of 
wooden  huts  on  the  borders  of  some  wood,  where  they  pass  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  spring  opens,  they  betake  themselves  with  their 
horses  and  herds  to  the  plains,  each  family  carrying  its  tent-cloth  of 
hair.  They  pitch  their  tents  in  military  order,  leaving  their  cattle  to 
wander.  The  men  are  always  in  their  saddles.  They  live  on  mutton, 
mare's  milk,  fish,  game,  and  the  fruit  of  the  bird-cherry.  M.  Erman 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Bashkirs  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Agrippcei,  described  by  Herodotus  as  occupying  the  plains  north  of 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  use  of  the  Arabic  characters  was  introduced  with  the  Moham- 
medan religion  among  the  Bashkirs  ;  but  previous  to  that  they  had 
characters  of  their  own.  The  Russian  conquerors  of  Siberia  found 
engraved  on  the  rocks,  in  the  valley  of  the  Puishma,  inscriptions  of 
the  Bashkirs,  as  is  supposed,  indicating  a  highly  perfected  written 
language.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  an  inscription  in  the  same 
characters  was  discovered  many  years  ago  engraved  on  rocks  on  the 
Taunton  river,  forty-five  miles  from  Boston,  Mass.* 

On  the  30th  of  September,  M.  Erman  began  to  prepare  for  his 
route  into  the  north  of  Siberia.  On  applying  at  the  stores  of  Yeka- 
terinburg for  winter  covering  for  their  feet,  they  were  recommended 
to  dust  the  inside  of  their  boots  with  powdered  quick-lime,  so  that 
the  increased  action  of  the  skin  might  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
cold.  Whether  they  followed  this  strange  prescription  we  are  not 
told.  On  their  way  to  Tobolsk,  they  stopped  at  a  little  town  called 
Mokrova,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  agent  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company.  They  were  startled  at  the  phosphoric  luminous 
appearance,  in  the  night,  of  the  rotten  wood  at  this  town.  On  visit- 
ing the  market,  which  they  found  well  supplied  with  fish,  they  were 
surprised  to  see  the  Russians  eating  roe  and  salmon  entirely  raw, 
without  any  salt  even.  The  Russians  deem  them  more  delicious 
when  raw  than  when  cooked,  and  cat  them  as  provocatives  of  appe- 
tite. "  Later  experience,"  says  M.  Erman,  "  taught  us  how  much 
the  influence  of  the  cold  tends  to  favor  the  adoption  of  raw  animal 
food  ;  so  much  so  that  it  hardly  requires  the  addition  of  salt ;  in  fact, 
during  the  intense  frost,  the  raw  flesh,  even  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
loses  its  repulsive  qualities." 

Our  travelers  continued  their  journey  down  the  Tura  to  the  Tobol, 
which  they  followed  down  to  Tobolsk,  where  the  Tobol  unites  with 


"  Philosoph.  Transact.  1714. 
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the  Irtuish.  They  arrived  at  Tobolsk  on  the  7th  of  October.  Its 
lofty,  white  buildings,  and  the  towers  of  its  churches  and  monasteries, 
were  visible  before  they  were  within  six  miles  of  the  city.  They 
crossed  the  Irtuish  in  a  ferry-boat  about  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  en- 
tered the  city.  A  heavy  snow-storm  was  raging  at  the  time.  As 
there  are  no  such  things  as  inns  or  hotels  at  Tobolsk,  travelers,  on 
entering,  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  old  bonds  of  hospitality,  or  in  the 
absence  of  these,  to  new  ones  formed  through  the  kindness  of  the 
chief  civil  functionary,  or  police  master  of  the  city.  The  host 
never  asks  remuneration,  though  he  will  sometimes  receive  it  when 
forced  upon  him. 

Tobolsk  is  in  lat.  58°  11',  and  long.  68°  6'  e.  The  population  in 
1835  was  15,379.  The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  low^  grounds  along 
the  Irtuish,  and  partly  on  a  high  hill  back,  commanding  an  extensive 
view.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  brick  wall,  with  square  towers  and 
bastions.  When  approached  from  the  west,  it  has  a  remarkably  fine 
appearance,  and  it  really  contains  some  very  good  buildings.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  suburbs  inclosed  by  a  ditch  and  palisades, 
mostly  inhabited  by  Tartars.  In  1835  the  city  contained  18  churches 
and  1,762  houses,of  which  25  were  of  stone.  The  streets  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  are  mostly  paved  with  wood.  Such  pavements 
are  common  in  Russian  towns.  They  are  rather  causeways  made  of 
logs  than  pavements.*  The  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  the 
Cathedral,  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  with  five  cupolas ; 
the  archbishop's  and  governor's  palaces,  the  monastery,  and  a  large 
hospital.  The  city  was  founded  in  1587,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general  of  Western  Siberia,  comprising  the  governments  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  It  has  two  ecclesiastical  and  several  public 
schools,  together  with  various  charitable  institutions.  No  convicts 
or  malefactors  are  sent  thither  from  European  Russia,  although  per- 
sons banished  to  Siberia,  for  political  oflfences,  are  sometimes  permit- 
ted to  reside  in  Tobolsk.  The  climate  is  very  severe,  so  much  so  as 
sometimes  to  freeze  mercury  ;  but  the  dress  and  houses  of  the  inhab- 
itants being  fitted  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  cold,  it  is  not  so  disa- 
greeable as  might  be  supposed. 

The  rivers  furnish  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish ; 
and  provisions,  furs  and  game  of  all  kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant. 
Shops,  theatres,  and  places  of  public  amusement  are  numerous. 
Tobolsk,  being  on  the  great  road  from  Russia  to  China,  is  well  sup- 
plied with  most  European  and  Chinese  goods.  French  wines,  En- 
glish porter,  and  books  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be  met  with.  Dobell 
says,  that  "  the  society  of  Tobolsk  may  fairly  stand  a  comparison 
with  that  of  some  of  the  best  provincial  towns  in  Russia.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  Swedish  ofilcers  sent  there 
after  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  to  whom  the  city  is  mainly  indebted  for 
its  superior  civilization. f 

*  The  incessant  joltings  of  the  Russian  log-ways,  on  the  public  roads,  are  said  to  bring  on 
a  complete  paralysis  of  the  mental  faculties  of  the  Russian  postillions  in  a  few  years.  M. 
Erman  had  to  leave  one  of  his  postillions  at  Yekaterinburg  affected  by  this  disease. 

t  Dobell's  Travels  in  Siberia. 
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The  magnetic  observations  at  Tobolsk,  and  since  leaving  Yekate- 
rinburg, fully  confirmed  the  theory  of  two  magnetic  j^oles.  The  in- 
tensity uf  the  magnetic  force  had  increased  greatly. 

There  are  no  serfs  at  Tobolsk ;  the  servants  are,  in  general,  Rus- 
sian exiles,  who  attach  themselves  to  families.  "  The  ferry  of  the 
Irtuish,"  says  M.  Ernian,  "  is  big  with  fate  for  the  numerous  exiles 
who  annually  cross  it,  for  it  is  this  passage  which  is  first  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  political  death  ;  but  for  others,  also,  it  enjoys  a  much 
bruited  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  law  which  grants  to  every 
one  who  oilers  himself  for  public  service,  in  Siberia  Proper,  a  step  in 
promotion  on  crossing  the  Irtuish.  Hence  the  passion  for  rank  drives 
a  crowd  of  officers  annually  from  the  capitals  of  the  mother  country 
to  Tobolsk,  and  thence  further  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  where  they 
are  required  to  reside  three  years,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  law. 

It  was  the  intention  of  M.  Erman,  on  arriving  at  Tobolsk,  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  down  the  Obi  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  scientific  observations,  and  of  acquiring  information  regard- 
ing the  inhabitants,  climate,  geography,  geology,  &c.,  &c.,  of  that 
remote  and  almost  unknown  portion  of  the  globe.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  not  time  to  pass  down  the  river  by  water,  as  he 
intended,  it  being  too  late  in  the  season ;  and  he  concluded  to  remain 
in  Tobolsk  until  the  river  was  frozen,  and  then  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney over  the  ice  in  sledges.  In  the  meantime  he  occupied  himself  in 
observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Tobolsk,  and  of 
those  of  Western  Siberia  generally.  He  describes,  while  treating  of 
the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Russians  with  Independent  Tartary,  the 
predatory  people  of  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  who  are  called 
Kirgis.  With  these  people,  traffic  in  Russian  captives  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  they  even  sell  one  another.  The  father  has  been 
known  to  sell  into  captivity  to  the  Russians,  who  encourage  the 
trade,  his  son;  and  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  has  been  known,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  sell  into  captivity  his  sisters,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  supporting  them.  Families  among  these  Kirgis  Tartars,  at 
variance  with  one  another,  take  vengeance  by  capturing  each  other's 
children.  The  Russians  favor  this  traffic  in  white  slaves  to  a  great 
extent.  The  Kirgis,  who  arc  so  numerous  in  Western  Siberia,  have 
all  been  brought  thither  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  sold  to  the 
Russians  as  slaves.*  The  Kirgis  are  also  numerous  in  Bokhara,  as 
slaves,  whither  they  have  been  carried  by  their  own  people.  The 
Kirgis  who  attend  the  merchants  of  Bokhara  through  the  steppes  in 
the  north  of  Tartary,  on  their  trading  excursions  to  Siberia,  are  so 
addicted  to  kidnapping  the  children  of  their  own  countrymen,  that 
when  a  caravan  apj)roa(hes  an  inhabited  place,  "  the  mothers,  with 
the  anxious  bustle  of  cackling  hens,  drive  their  children  together  into 
a  felt  tent,  and  ibere  guard  them  from  their  itinerant  fellow-country- 
men."t 
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All  the  Russians  they  can  capture  they  carry  off  to  the  interior  of 
Tartary ;  and  to  prevent  their  running  away,  they  cut  a  deep  flesh 
wound  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  towards  the  heel,  and  insert  some  horse 
hair  into  it.  This,  when  healed  externally,  still  renders  walking  pain- 
ful. Herodotus  relates,  that  the  people  of  the  Pontic  steppes  put 
out  the  eyes  of  their  captives. 

The  trade  between  Siberia  and  Bokhara  is  carried  on  by  caravans 
of  camels.  Caravans  of  from  800  to  2,000  loaded  camels  make  the 
journey  three  times  a  year,  but  they  do  not  penetrate  as  far  into  Si- 
beria as  formerly.  These  caravans  also  bring  with  them,  for  the  Si- 
berian market,  vast  droves  of  cattle  and  horses. 

Some  very  ancient  usages  still  prevail  in  Siberia.  Marriages,  for 
example,  are  celebrated  at  Tobolsk  with  all  the  ceremonies,  Christian 
and  pagan,  of  their  earliest  forefathers.  Marriages  are  effected  en- 
tirely by  the  Svakhi,  or  match-makers,  and  the  priest.  The  work  of 
the  former  is  systematically  carried  on,  and  is  divided  into  four  dif- 
ferent solemnities,  often  separated  by  considerable  intervals.  The 
first  is  called  the  Svidanie,  or  first  meeting,  in  which  the  chosen  lady, 
conducted  by  the  Svakha,  is  shown  to  the  gentleman  from  a  distance 
only  ;  the  second  step  is  called  the  Smoirioiie,  or  near  view  ;  but  as 
yet  neither  parties  are  in  any  way  bound  ;  the  third  step  is  called  the 
Bukobitie,  or  striking  of  hands,  which  is  celebrated  before  witnesses  ; 
and  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  secular  ceremony  is  Dievislmik,  or 
maiden's  feast,  which  closes  with  the  decisive  untying  of  the  bride's 
head-dress,  in  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom,  to  indicate  that  she  is 
forever  his.  At  the  wedding,  in  the  church,  the  young  couple  set  each 
a  foot  upon  a  small  carpet  spread  between  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  relatives,  selected  for  the  purpose,  hold  crowns  of  metal 
over  their  heads  while  the  priest  pronounces  the  benediction.  They 
then  march  round  the  altar,  the  crowns  still  being  held  over  their 
heads.  At  the  house  of  the  newly-married  pair  they  receive  kneel- 
ing, with  holy  household  images  resting  on  their  heads  and  shoulders, 
together  with  a  large  loaf  and  a  basket  of  salt,  the  benediction  of 
their  parents,  while  the  bride  and  her  female  attendants  pronounce 
aloud  the  marriage  vows. 

It  is  very  singular  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  exists  in  Siberia  a 
sect  entertaining  the  views  and  practices  of  the  ancient  Phrygian  A-nes, 
or  worshipers  of  Cybele.  They  have  existed  in  Russia  from  very 
ancient  times,  and  the  members  of  the  sect  are  called  Skoptsi.  They 
not  only  abjure  all  obedience  to  sexual  impulses,  but  also  engage  to 
suppress  them  totally  by  mutilation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  this  equally  singular  and  mischievous  doctrine  had  taken 
such  a  hold  in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  that  it  was  found  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule  of  perfect  tolerance, 
and  to  suppress  those  tenets  by  persecution.  But  the  delusion,  ap- 
parently suppressed,  rises  into  view  from  time  to  time  in  different 
places ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  a  large  society  of  Skoptsi 
existed  among  the  soldiers  settled  in  Tobolsk.* 

*  Erman,  vol.  i.,  p.  295. 
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Whilst  waiting  at  Tobolsk  for  the  Obi  to  freeze,  M.  Erman  made 
a  series  of  astronomical  observations  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  exact  geographical  position  of  that  place.  In  17G1,  M.  Chappe 
d'Auteroche  was  sent  to  Tobolsk  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
Transit  of  Venus.  M.  Bessel  had  expressed  some  doubts  regarding 
the  accuracy  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Tobolsk,  as  given  by 
Chappe ;  and  as  this  was  an  important  element  in  the  fixing  with 
'certainty  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  M.  Erman  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  settle  the  question. 

The  first  difficulty  that  presented  itself  was  the  entire  absence  of 
all  records  regarding  the  actual  site  of  M.  Chappe's  observatory,  for 
it  had  been  long  since  demolished,  and  there  was  no  one  in  Tobolsk 
who  could  give  any  information  of  it.  At  last  an  old  Swedish  ar- 
tillery officer,  Col.  Kremer,  80  years  of  age,  w'as  discovered  living  in 
perfect  seclusion  in  Tobolsk.  He  proved  to  be,  on  inquiry,  the  very 
person  who  had  superintended,  m.any  years  before,  the  taking  down 
of  the  tottering  and  dilapidated  observatory.  He  led  M.  Erman  to 
a  spot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  pointed  out  to  him,  in  the 
corner  of  an  old  German  burying-ground,  the  indubitable  traces  of 
the  foundations  of  !M.  Chappe's  observatory.  On  the  nights  of  the 
4th,  7th,  and  15th  of  November,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  necessary 
observations,  from  which  Bessel  afterwards  calculated  the  latitude  of 
Tobolsk,  and  found  it  to  be  8".l  less  than  that  found  by  Chappe. 

On  the  16th  of  November  the  party  began  to  prepare  for  their  trip 
down  the  Obi  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  They  had  a  formidable  under- 
taking before  them,  and  it  was  necessary  to  arm  themselves  against 
all  the  obstructions  that  might  arise  from  man,  weather,  or  hunger. 
They  were  advised  by  the  authorities  of  Tobolsk  to  take  out  new  pass- 
ports from  the  governor  of  Tobolsk  to  all  the  towns  in  the  region  they 
intended  to  visit,  the  reason  assigned  for  this  being  that  the  people  of 
those  distant  regions  knew  little  of  "  the  power  which  issues  from  the 
centre  of  the  empire"  at  St.  Petersburgh,  whereas  they  would  respect 
any  thing  emanating  from  Tobolsk.  In  fact,  the  influence  which  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburgh  exerts  over  Siberia  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble. In  the  northern  parts,  the  people  scarcely  know  that  they  are  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar.  Catherine,  it  is  said,  seriously  entertained,  for 
a  time,  the  idea  of  "  giving  Siberia  a  constitution  like  that  of  the 
North  American  states."  "  To  make  Siberia  a  republic,"  says  M. 
Erman,  "  little  more  would  be  requisite  than  to  add  the  title  to  the 
present  state  of  things.'" 

Having  provided  themselves  with  a  guide  who  could  speak  the 
Ostyak  language,  furnished  with  clothing  of  furs,  and  laid  in  a  stock 
of  provisions,  they  were  ready  to  proceed.  Eur  clothing,  so  indis- 
pensable in  Siberia,  is  very  cheap.  An  entire  suit,  answering  for  both 
summer  and  winter,  and  so  well  made  as  to  last  a  man  half  his  life- 
time, can  be  bought  fur  20  roubles,  calling  the  rouble  .3s.  Cd.  sterling. 
The  dress  is  of  skins,  with  the  fur  turned  inwards,  and  the  outside 
covered  with  some  durable  cloth.  M.  Erman  also  laid  in  a  stock  of 
brandy,  wine,  and  porter  ;  "  but  we  soon  learned,"  says  he,  "  that  all 
these  drinks  may  well  be  dispensed  with  on  a  winter's  journey  in  Si- 
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beria,  and  are  less  conducive  to  the  traveler's  comfort  than  tea,  which 
is  above  all  praise."  This  testimony  of  the  inutility  of  ardent  spirits 
in  cold  latitudes  was  given  by  M.  Erman,  a  German,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  is  worthy  of  note. 

M.  Erman  and  party  left  Tobolsk  on  the  22d  of  November,  in 
sledges  drawn  by  horses.  They  found  che  country  level  and  gradually 
sloping  towards  the  north,  and  covered,  particularly  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Obi,  with  dense  forests  of  iall  pines,  hi  summer  these  are 
subject  to  conflagrations.  Vast  cracts  of  these  forests  are  often  con- 
sumed by  fire  accidentally  communicated  by  the  hunters.  In  some 
places  there  were  found,  by  iVl.  Erman,  thick  woods  of  alders,  wil- 
lows, and  poplars.  The  people  of  the  countiy  between  Tobolsk  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Obi  an  the  Ostyaks.  Their  language  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  Russian.  The  population  along  the  Obi  is  thin.  Small 
villages  are  found  at  considerable  intervals,  consisting  of  wooden 
houses  with  the  windows  closed,  some  with  pieces  of  talc  joined  to- 
gether, and  others  with  fish-skins,  which  are  translucent.  The  houses 
are  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  the  people  are  honest,  industrious,  and 
happy.  Their  chief  employments  are  hunting  and  fishing  in  winter, 
which  lasts  nine  months,  and  in  the  short  summer  in  tilling  the  soil, 
which  is  :^ertile,  and  productive  of  most  of  the  small  grains  as 
far  north d.s  60°  n.  lat.  Beyond  that  there  is  nothing  but  perpetual 
snow  and  ice.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and  the  forests  in  game. 
Wild  fowl  are  abundant  for  a  considerable  distance  north  of  Tobolsk. 
The  banks  of  the  Obi,  in  many  parts,  are  subject  to  inundation. 

The  Ostyaks,  of  both  sexes,  are  addicted  to  drunkenness,  which  ex- 
tends even  to  their  priests  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  sale  of  liquor 
(brandy  is  the  only  kind  used)  is  a  monopoly  in  Western  Siberia, 
farmed  out  by  an  agent  of  the  government  residing  at  Yekaterin- 
burg. 

The  people  of  the  Obi  have  no  want  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  for 
besides  the  fine  fish  of  the  river,  and  the  elk,  deer,  and  other  game  of 
the  forests,  there  are  brought  down  to  them  from  Tobolsk  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  teas  from  China,  &c.  The  houses  are  heated  by  means 
of  stoves  and  large  fire-places,  wood  being  abundant.  Farther  north 
the  Ostyaks  live  in  huts,  with  the  floor  sunk  about  a  foot  below  the 
surface.  The  huts  are  divided  into  apartments  by  partitions  radiating 
to  the  centre,  where  a  stove  supplies  heat  to  all.  Each  family  is  re- 
quired to  pay  two  sable  skins  annually  as  a  tribute  to  the  Russian 
government. 

Tlie  arms  of  the  Ostyaks  are  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  use  with 
surprising  force  and  dexterity.  The  bows  are  about  six  feet  long, 
carrying  an  arrow  four  feet  long,  blunt  for  small  game  and  sharp- 
pointed  for  large. 

At  Sosnov,  in  about  lat.  04°,  M.  Erman  found  the  village  sur- 
rounded with  "  a  superb  pine  forest."  There  were  also  firs  and 
larches  80  feet  high,  with  gigantic  trunks  and  branches  only  at  the 
summits.  The  houses  were  of  logs,  of  a  square  form,  with  low  doors 
on  the  south  side.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  covered  with  earth,  and  em- 
bankments of  earth  were  thrown  up  against  the  sides  of  the  house.  A 
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small  window  on  the  south  side  is  kept  closed  with  a  slab  of  ice.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  village  were  clothed  in  hsh-skins  instead  of  furs. 
Both  sexes  wore  trowsers  and  vests  fitting  the  body  closely.  The 
houses  generally  are  destitute  of  furniture. 

At  Shorkalsky,  a  day's  journey  north  of  Sosnov,  was  found  "  a  very 
respectable  villaiie,"  with  a  snail  wooden  church.  The  citizens  were 
all  extremely  hospitable,  as  everywhere  else  in  Siberia.  Some  of 
them  were  wealthy,  and  had  neat  Vouses  handsomely  furnished  with 
chairs,  tables,  presses,  &c. 

The  Ostyaks  tell  the  time  of  night  by  observing  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear,  and  this  with  surprising  accuracy. 

On  the  30th  of  November  our  travelers  arrived  at  Beresov,  a  con- 
siderable town  on  the  Obi,  about  a  degree  and  a  half  south  of  the 
Arctic  circle  :  it  is  near  the  junction  of  the  S(isva  with  the  Obi.  At 
this  place  the  sun  rises  on  the  30th  of  November  at  0  o'clock  and  39 
min.,  and  at  noon  has  an  elevation  of  4°  18'  above  the  horizon.  Most 
of  the  light  then  enjoyed  at  this  place  is  what  a  liussian  poet  calls 
that  of  "  the  half  dark  day."  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the  houses 
of  wood  are  carefully  built  with  large  timbers.  The  banks  of  the 
Sosva  are  here  about  80  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a  tUck  forest  of 
lofty  trees.  Towards  the  north  of  the  town  extends,  a&  for  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  an  uninterrupted  plain  of  snow  and  ice  ;  and  t\\is, 
during  the  spring,  is  overflowed  by  the  two  rivers  for  a  disi^nce  of 
50  versts.  In  this  place,  as  at  Tobolsk,  there  are  no  inns,  a-ad,  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  Russian  usage,  the  duty  of  entertaiaing 
M.  Erman  and  his  party  was  not  allowed  to  fall  on  a  single  family, 
but,  during  a  space  of  five  days  in  the  town,  he  was  continually 
moving,  as  a  guest,  from  house  to  house ;  not  alone,  however,  for  his 
hosts  of  the  previous  day  attended  him,  so  that  at  the  house  of  the 
fifth  host  the  party  was  very  large. 

Since  entering  Siberia,  M.  Erman  had,  at  Tobolsk  and  other  places, 
examined  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  by  sinking  a  thermometer  be- 
tween 20  and  30  feet  between  the  surface,  by  boring.  At  Beresov 
he  sunk  a  thermometer  23  feet,  whei-e  it  was  sufiered  to  remain  three 
hours.  On  drawing  it  up  it  was  found  to  stand  -\-  1°  GO  11. ;  while 
in  the  open  air  it  stood  at — 8°  R.  Nearly  the  same  result  had  been 
obtained  at  Tobolsk,  where  the  strata  were  also  the  same  as  Beresov. 
The  mean  summer  at  Beresov  is  as  follows  : 

June, +  14°  8  R. 

July, -t-  13°  4 

August, +  15°  8 

The  market  of  Beresov  is  constantly  supplied  with  reindeer,  which 
are  kept  in  large  herds  by  the  nt-ighboring  people.  The  reindeer 
venison  takes  the  place  of  beef.  Among  the  fur  animals  that  sup- 
ply the  trade  of  Beresov  are  the  polar  fox,  of  which  there  are  seven 
varieties ;  the  common  fox,  and  the  beaver,  which  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  latitude  of  Beresov.  It  is  not  the  fur  of 
these  animals  which  the  hunters  prize  the  most,  but  the  precious  cas- 
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toreum,  or  beaver-stone,  to  which  the  Siberians  ascribe  unparalleled 
medical  virtues.     A  pound  of  it  is  worth  500  roubles,  or  |i375. 

Of  the  feathered  game  in  the  latitude  of  Beresov  (03°  n.)  are  the 
pigeon-grouse  and  heath-fowl  in  winter,  and  wild  ducks,  in  immense 
multitudes,  in  summer. 

The  honesty  of  the  Ostyaks  is  extraordinary.  Theft  is  not  known 
among  them.  An  engagement  made  with  one  of  them  is  never  broken, 
if  confirmed  with  certain  usual  ceremonies.  The  bear  is  held  by  them 
to  be  omniscient,  and  it  is  appealed  to  as  a  witness  by  the  Ostyaks. 
When  a  witness  is  to  be  sworn  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  head  of  a 
bear  is  brought  in.  In  swearing,  the  witness  makes  the  gesture  of 
eating,  and  calls  upon  the  bear  to  devour  him,  in  like  manner,  if  he 
does  not  tell  the  truth.  A  promise  made  by  them  operates  even 
after  the  death  of  him  making  it,  the  son  voluntarily  paying  his 
father's  debts.  Frequently,  families  have  discharged  the  engage- 
ments of  their  deceased  relatives,  on  the  production  of  incontestibJe 
proofs,  after  several  generations. 

M.  Erman  found  at  Beresov  a  number  of  exiles  whose  wives  had 
followed  them  into  Siberia.  Such  examples  of  connubial  fidelity  are 
far  from  being  unusual  in  the  history  of  Siberian  exile.  The  great 
majority  of  Russian  exiles  are  not  sentenced  to  labor  in  Siberia,  but 
only  to  foreign  residence,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, if  political  offenders  only  ;  if  they  belong  to  the  laboring  class 
they  support  themselves. 

M.  Erman  left  Beresov  on  the  3d  of  December,  in  reindeer  sledges. 
On  the  5th,  he  arrived  at  Kachegatsk,  a  hamlet  in  latitude  65°  15' 
N.,  and  only  84  miles  from  the  Arctic  circle.  Here  he  found  the 
dip  of  the  needle  to  be  75°  25'.  M.  Erman's  accounts  of  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  this  high  latitude  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  usual  sketches  of  Northern  Siberia.  In  the  latitude  of  65°,  he 
found  "  thick,  tall  trees"  surrounding  him  on  his  journey.  He  found 
the  larch,  pine,  and  birch,  growing  abundantly,  and  in  no  wise  infe- 
rior in  appearance  to  the  trees  of  the  same  kind  growing  in  the  vi- 
cinty  of  Tobolsk.  Speaking  of  a  trading  station  about  20  versts 
E.  N.  E.  of  Kachegatsk,  he  says  :  "The  fertility  of  the  banks  (of  the 
river)  at  this  picturesque  spot  is  quite  famous  ;  for  not  only  are  they 
adorned  with  forest  trees,  which  cover  the  low  plains  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  and  here  retain  their  full  vigor,  but  garden  vegeta- 
bles have  also  been  reared,  such  as  turnips,  of  immense  size.  Black- 
berries, also,  and  roses,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  woods."*  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  this  place,  at  the  time,  was  IS*^  R.,  or  lf°  F. 
At  Beresov,  two  days,  it  was  21°  R.,  or  15^°  F.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, M.  Erman  arrived  at  Mushi,  on  the  Obi,  where  he  found  the 
Ostyaks  living  in  tents  of  reindeer  skins.  The  day  was  here  only 
three  hours  long  :  the  sun,  at  noon,  attained  an  elevation  of  only  1° 
40'  above  the  horizon.  Here  he  observed  tattooing  on  the  hands  of 
the  women,  and  trinkets  in  the  ears  of  the  men.  Tattooing,  however, 
is  very  rare  in  Siberia. 

.  *  Ermaii,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21 
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On  the  8th  December,  M.  Erman  arrived  at  Obdorsk,  a  small 
town  almost  on  the  Arctic  circle.  Its  houses  are  of  logs,  and  it  has 
a  small  wooden  church.  The  site  is  hilly,  and  to  the  west,  in  the 
distance,  are  seen  the  Ural  Mountains,  of  a  dark  blue  appearance,  and 
covered  with  snow.  Here  they  found  the  earth  abounding  in  cracks, 
of  a  great  depth,  caused  by  the  intense  cold.  The  Russian  flag  was 
'  here,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Tobolsk,  seen  flying  on  the  roof  of 
a  house,  occupied  by  some  seamen  who  were  wintering  there.  They 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Ivanof,  who  had  been  engaged  for  seven 
years  in  a  detailed  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from 
the  Petchora  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi.  There  is  no  tide  perceptible 
at  Obdorsk,  except  when  a  gale  is  blowing  from  the  north.  On  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  near  the  Obi,  the  tides  are  regular,  and  rise 
not  above  two  feet. 

Obdorsk  is  the  seat  of  a  great  annual  fair,  held  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  north  of  Siberia.  This  fair  is  frequented  by  all  the  noma- 
dic tribes  who  wander  over  a  region  extending  through  51  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  from  Archangel  to  the  lower  Yenisei.  The  articles 
brought  hither  by  Russian  merchants  are  exchanged  for  furs  and 
fossil  ivory,  or  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  for  exportation.  Down  and 
geese  feathers  are  also  carried  away  from  this  fair  by  the  Russians. 
The  Samoyedes  who  dwell  in  the  extreme  north  of  Siberia,  between 
the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei,  bring  to  the  fair  the  skins  of  the  polar 
bear. 

The  question  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians,  which  has 
been  so  long  agitated  by  the  ethnologists  and  philologists  of  Europe, 
and  which  is  made  to  turn  on  the  afiinity  of  the  Magyar  language  with 
that  of  other  nations,  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  M.  Erman,  who 
decides  that  the  Ostyaks  of  Siberia  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Him- 
garians.  He  discovers  between  the  ^lagyar  and  Ostyak  languages 
"  a  close  resemblance  in  81  of  the  most  essential  roots,  as  the  result 
of  a  supplementary  examination,  234  pairs  of  words."  He  finds  a 
striking  agreement  in  the  characteristic  terminations  of  verbs  and 
noun  substantives;  also  numerous  words  of  the  same  form  in 
both  languages,  and  of  nearly  the  same  signification.*  He  thinks  that 
"  in  this  northern  part  of  Siberia  there  is  absolvitely  nothing,  at  the 
present  day,  calculated  to  countenance  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitants, 
driven  by  some  convulsion,  have  come  hither  from  the  countries  in 
the  south."  He  declares  that  "  there  is  nothing  which  leads  to  the 
dogmatic  assumption,  that  neither  language,  nor  anything  else  char- 
acteristic of  a  people,  can  have  developed  itself  independently  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  earth." 

The  Ostyaks  and  Samoyedes  are  pagans.  Their  chief  deity  is 
called  Toruiv  by  the  former,  and  Num  by  the  latter.  Their  wor- 
ship is  wild  and  full  of  strange  ceremonies.  They  believe  in  divi- 
nation, and  that  their  priests  are  possessed  of  superhuman  powers. 
They  dance  and  scream  around  their  idols. 

The  fish  of  the  great  Obi  River  are  chiefly  the  sturgeon,  different 

*  Erman,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37-8-9. 
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kinds  of  salmon,  pike,  perch,  bleak,  mullet,  turbot,  herring,  and  the 
dolphin.  The  dolphin  of  the  Obi  is  sometimes  28  feet  long.  It  is 
very  destructive  to  the  other  fish.  The  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
are  perfect  Ichthyophagi.  M.  Erman  estimates,  that  of  the  60,000 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  each  one  con- 
sumes at  least  one  pound  of  fish  a  day,  and  his  dog  two  pounds  ;  and 
that  of  the  480,000  Russians  there,  each  one  consumes  at  least  one- 
third  of  a  pound  per  day,  from  which  he  deduces  an  annual  consump- 
tion of  113,000,000  pounds,  or  20,000,000  of  single  fish. 

The  earth  is  perpetually  frozen  at  Obdorsk  to  a  great  depth — at 
least  17  feet.  On  sinking  a  thermometer  to  the  depth  of  21  feet,  it 
was  found  to  stand  at  1°  67  R.,  and  in  the  open  air  at  25^  R. 

On  the  11th  December  they  set  out  for  the  mountains,  which  they 
reached  on  the  13th,  and  found  them  to  be  formed  of  step-like  strata. 
The  outer  ledge  of  this  Obdorsk  range  was  found  to  be  large  independent 
masses  of  syenitic  greenstone,  thus  agreeing  with  the  Ural  as  seen  at 
Yekaterinberg.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  mountains  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hornblende  slate,  containing  an  abundance  of  feldspar,  in 
which  very  fine  crystals  of  both  the  constitutent  minerals  formed  pa- 
rallel and  simple  layers,  white  brown  garnets  were  irregularly  scat- 
tered through  the  slate.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  range,  and  on  the 
sides,  were  seen  a  yellowish  and  finely  laminated  gneiss  exclusively. 
The  tops  of  the  mountains  were  quite  naked,  there  being  no  snow  on 
account  of  the  strong  wind  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  latitude.  The  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere was  28°  R.  As  M.  Erman  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  barometer  the  day  before,  he  was  compelled  to  heat  water  in  his 
kettle,  to  observe  the  boiling  point,  which  indicated  an  elevation  of 
1,660  feet.  This  was  a  low  pass  over  the  mountains.  In  other 
places  the  range  is  known  to  rise  4,000  feet  at  least.  From  the  ver- 
tical angle  observed  at  Obdorsk,  and  the  distance  of  75.5  versts  de- 
rived from  azimuth  angles,  an  elevation  of  4,813  feet  was  derived  for 
the  highest  summit  visible. 

On  the  journey  down  the  mountain  to  Obdorsk,  M.  Erman  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  some  of  the  strange  customs  of  the  Samoy- 
edes.  A  young  reindeer  being  killed,  the  men,  women  and  children 
began  to  eat  it  voraciously,  while  yet  raw,  warm,  and  reeking  with 
blood.  One  old  man  sucked  the  brain  out  of  the  skull,  as  one  would 
suck  an  egg,  smacking  his  lips  with  intense  satisfaction.  When  the 
company  had  finished  gnawing  and  sucking  the  bones,  their  faces  were 
covered  with  blood.     The  eating  of  raw  fish  is  common. 

The  Samoyedes  seen  by  M.  Erman  at  Obdorsk,  were  all  from  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  Among  other  articles  which  they  brought 
with  them  were  mammoths'  teeth,  which  are  frequently  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  of  that  ocean  wherever  they  beat  upon  slopes  of  alluvial  land. 
Large  quantities  of  the  bones  of  various  antediluvian  pachyderms  are 
constantly  being  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  The 
native  Samoyedes  believe  that  the  mammoth  still  haunts  their  shores. 
Formations  of  earth  and  peat,  filled  with  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
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mammoth,  are  a  very  common  phenomenon  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  beneath  which  lie  sands  rich  in  gold  dust. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  M.  Erman  left  Obdorsk  for  Tobolsk, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-seventh.  On  the  fourth  of  January, 
he  left  Tobolsk  to  contiinie  his  journey  eastward.  From  Tobolsk  he 
proceeded  up  the  Irtuish  to  Tara,  and  thence  due  east  to  Tomsk, 
and  from  thence  to  Krosnoyarsk,  on  the  Yenisei.  There  was  seen  noth- 
'  ing  remarkable  or  strikingly  different  in  the  country  since  leaving 
Tobolsk,  from  what  had  been  observed  in  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city.  All  the  towns  passed  through  were  small,  and  the 
country  generally  level,  or  slightly  undulating — the  streams  all  flow- 
ing towards  the  north.  Just  before  arriving  at  Krosnoyarsk,  M. 
Erman  crossed  the  mountain  of  Kemchug,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Altai. 
He  did  not  ascertain  the  elevation,  and  he  barely  mentions  crossing 
the  mountain.  The  road  in  many  places  lay  through  dense  forests  of 
birch,  poplar,  pine,  fir  and  larch. 

The  city  of  Tomsk,  of  which  M.  Erman  gives  but  little  account,  is 
in  lat.  56°,  and  has  from  8,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  Here  are 
work-houses  for  exiles,  coarse  cloth,  leather,  and  soap  manufactories, 
barracks,  public  magazines,  military  and  other  hospitals ;  an  orphan 
asylum,  dispensary,  &c.  There  are  many  handsome  houses  in  the 
city,  but  it  Is  Irregularly  built,  except  the  part  overlooking  the  river 
Tom.  Its  principal  buildings  are  a  church,  a  cathedral,  the  tribunals, 
treasury,  (containing  the  tribute  of  furs,)  and  two  convents.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Calmucks  and  Ostyaks  in 
cattle^  furs,  &c.,  and  the  town  Is  an  emporium  for  distilled  spirits 
and  Chinese  goods.  It  was  founded  in  1604.  It  has  a  military 
college,  with  400  students,  in  which  are  taught  the  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, fortification,  and  oriental  languages.  Here  are  to  be  seen  Kirgis 
and  Calmuck  slaves,  sold  by  their  parents  for  liquor  and  tobacco. 

The  Irtuish  Is  navigable  for  steamboats  as  far  up  as  the  Chinese 
frontiers,  though  such  a  thing  as  a  steamboat  is  quite  unknown  there. 
The  scenery  along  the  river  is  truly  beautiful. 

Krosnoyarsk  is  in  lat.  56°  1'  n.,  and  long.  92°  e.,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000.  Tlie  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility.  Its  chief  buildings  are  several  churches,  a  stone  edifice  for 
the  government  offices,  and  a  largo  factory  devoted  to  several  branches 
of  industry,  especially  coach-building,  and  the  manuflicture  of  Russian 
leather.  The  surrounding  country  produces  grain,  cattle,  horses,  &c. 
In  Southern  Siberia  salt  lakes  abound.  In  the  government  of  Yeni- 
seisk there  are  two  which  deposit  salt  naturally,  and  three  from  which 
it  is  obtained  by  boiling. 

The  Yenisei  River  is  about  2,600  miles  long.  It  runs  through  a 
mountainous  country  as  far  as  Yeniseisk,  where  it  is  a  mile  In  width. 
Its  banks  are  high  and  precipitous.  It  Is  frozen  over  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  like  all  the  rivers  of  the  country. 

M.  Erman  resumed  his  journey  eastward  from  Krosnoyarsk  on  the 
thirty-first  of  January,  and  traveled  over  a  hilly  country.  The  vil- 
lages he  passed  through  were  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  convicts. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  villages  is  Telma,  of  2,000  inhabi- 
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tants,  all  convicts,  of  whom  800  were  employed  in  manufactures. 
From  Telma  to  Irkutsk,  "  the  road  lies  through  a  splendid  forest  of 
pines,  firs,  and  larches," 

Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Russia,  stands  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Angara  and  Irkut  rivers,  about  thirty  miles  from  Lake  Baikol,  in 
lat.  52'^  16'  N.,  and  long.  104°  19^  e.  It  is  situated  on  a  wide  plain  1 ,240 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mean  temperature  of  its  climate 
is  0°  3  R.,  or  rather  below  the  freezing  point.  The  Angara,  which 
is  1,000  feet  broad,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city.  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  has  a  citadel.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The  streets 
are  broad,  but  unpaved.  There  are  thirty-three  churches,  twelve  of 
stone ;  an  exchange  also  of  stone,  and  a  bazaar.  The  Baikol  admi- 
ralty house  and  building  docks  on  the  Angara,  and  the  medical  college, 
gymnasium,  and  comiMix  of  the  Russo- American  company,  are  worthy 
of  a  European  city.  Its  other  public  buildings  are  the  government  house, 
theatre,  several  convents  and  hospitals,  and  a  prison.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  and  of  a  Russian  governor,  whose  authority  extends  over 
the  immense  provinces  of  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamschatka. 
and  Russian-America,  including  Bodega.  It  has  numerous  education- 
al establishments,  including  besides  the  gymnasium  with  its  library 
of  5,000  volumes,  an  Episcopal  seminary,  high-school  of  naviga- 
tion, with  classes  for  instruction  in  Tartar,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
languages;  normal,  secondary,  Lancasterian  and  other  schools,  and  a 
cabinet  of  mineralogy.  It  has  an  imperial  factory  for  woolen  cloth 
to  supply  the  army  of  Siberia,  and  also  various  other  manufacto- 
ries. It  imports  all  kinds  of  goods  from  China,  and  holds  its  annual  fair 
in  June.     Its  annual  commerce  is  estimated  at  4,000.000  of  roubles. 

Lake  Baikol  is  nearly  400  miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  seventy 
miles  wide.  It  is,  therefore,  about  twice  as  large  as  Lake  Erie.  It 
is  of  very  unequal  depth,  and  receives  several  large  rivers.  The 
Angara  is  its  outlet,  conducting  its  waters  into  the  great  Yenisei,  and 
thence  into  the  Polar  Ocean.  The  fisheries  of  this  lake  are  very 
valuable.  It  furnishes  vast  numbers  of  seals — the  skins  of  which  are 
sold  to  the  Chinese.  The  most  singular  fish  belonging  to  the  Baikol 
is  called  by  the  Siberians  golomyitka,  (Collyonimus  Baicolensis.)  It 
is  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  so  very  fat  that  it  melts  before 
the  fire  like  buttei*.  It  is  never  taken  alive,  but  is  cast  upon  the 
shores  by  storms,  where  it  is  found  dead  in  immense  quantities.  It 
yields  a  valuable  oil,  which  is  sold  to  the  Chinese.  Lake  Baikol  is 
frozen  over  from  November  to  May.  Its  size  entitles  it  to  the  name 
of  sea.  The  Russian  government  has  a  fleet  upon  it.  The  naviga- 
tion is  sometimes  dangerous  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 

From  Irkutsk  M.  Erman  continued  his  journey,  crossing  the  lake 
to  Selinginsk,  near  the  Chinese  frontier.  On  his  way,  he  met  Chinese 
merchants  with  their  camels,  and  the  town  itself  was  full  of  them. 
The  country,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  rises  gra- 
dually for  the  first  140  miles,  to  the  height  of  975  feet  above  the  city  of 
Irkutsk,  which  itself,  according  to  M.  Erman's  barometrical  measure- 
ments, has  an  elevation  of  1,2-37  feet  above  the  sea.  For  the  next 
170  miles  southwards,  as  far  as  Urga,  in  Mongolia,  the  ascent  is  still 
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more  rapid,  till  at  Urga  we  have  an  elevation  of  3,187,  Tlie  coun- 
try then  continues  to  be  level,  until  we  strike  the  border  of  the 
parched  desert  of  Gobi,  a  distance  of  390  miles. 

Lake  Baikol  has  an  elevation  of  1,345.  The  main  road  from 
Kiachta  to  Irkutsk,  along  which  Chinese  and  other  merchants  transport 
their  goods,  passes  over  a  ridge,  called  the  Long  Ridge,  at  a  point 
having  an  elevation  of  5,170  feet  above  the  ocean.  This  point  is  be- 
tween Sniezhninsk  and  Slindinsk.  Over  these  mountains  the  road 
reaches  the  tops  of  the  summits  by  zig-zags,  protected  by  wooden 
palisades,  constructed  with  great  labor. 

The  vegetation  in  the  district  of  country  around  Lake  Baikol  is 
varied  and  luxuriant.  Nerchinsk,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Irkutsk,  but 
much  more  elevated,  is  celebrated  for  its  floral  treasures.  Spirosas, 
lilies,  rhododendrons,  and  many  varieties  of  the  rhubarb  and  rumex, 
flourish  there.  M.  Turchaninov  enumerates  1,000  phanerogamous 
plants  in  the  neighborhood.  In  spite  of  the  climate,  says  M.  Erman, 
the  flora  of  Irkutsk  is  richer  than  that  of  Berlin,  exhibiting  the  plants 
of  warm  countries  intermixed  with  those  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
Here  the  wild  peach,  the  Prunus  Armeniaca,  thrives  by  the  side  of 
the  Siberian  stone-pine  and  the  dwarf  birch  of  the  polar  circle.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  fauna  of  the  Transbaikalian  districts  ;  for 
here  around  lake  Baikol,  we  sec  the  Siberian  with  his  reindeer  passing 
the  Mongolian  with  his  camels ;  and  the  tigers  of  China  are  found  in 
the  same  forests  with  the  hibernating  bear  of  the  Siberian  snows.* 

M.  Erman,  as  he  traveled  towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  met  im- 
mense trains  of  one-horse  sledges  loaded  with  tea,  tied  up  in  hides, 
from  China.  He  had  frequently  met  thes§  tea-sledges,  between  To- 
bolsk and  Irkutsk ;  but  here  they  became  much  more  numerous. 
From  50  to  100  sledges  were  in  a  train,  each  Avith  a  bundle  of  hay 
fastened  behind  to  make  the  next  horse  follow.  They  generally  go 
at  a  brisk  trot,  and  one  driver  serves  for  several  sledges.  The  roads 
are  in  this  part  of  the  empire  regularly  provided  with  mile  stones, 
or  rather  verst-posts,  showing  the  distance  from  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow.  Irkutsk  is  about  5,9(33  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
people  being  nearly  as  far  from  the  capital  as  from  the  earth's  centre. 
The  express  mail  system  is  common  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Sledges 
transport  packages  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  A  package  weighing 
one  pound  can  be  sent  from  Kanischatka  to  St.  Petersburgh  for  one 
rouble,  or  75  cents.j-  This  is  a  little  in  advance  of  our  American  ex- 
presses. 

Passing  through  Selenginsk,  on  the  15th  of  February,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  V>ody  of  border  artillery,  M.  Erman  arrived  the  same 
day  at  Kiakhta,  at  the  junction  of  the  Selenga  and  Kiakhta  rivers, 
and  directly  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires,  it  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  and  political  intcrc^)urse  be- 
tween the  two  empires.  It  is  2,220  feet  above  the  sea;  180  miles 
from  Irkutsk  ;  in  lat.  50°  21'  n.,  and  long.  lOG^  28'  e.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  5,000.  The  boundary  line  runs  through  the  lower  town, 

•  Erman,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151.  t  lb.,  p.  155. 
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a  wooden  barricade  forming  the  divisions,  through  which  is  a  wide 
portal  displaying  the  Russian  eagle  above  it,  along  with  the  cipher  of 
Nicholas  the  I.,  by  whom  it  was  erected.  "The  change,  upon  pass- 
ing through  this  gate,  dividing  the  two  greatest  empires  on  the  globe, 
seemed  like  a  dream,"  says  M.  Erman,  "  or  the  effect  of  magic;  a 
contrast  so  startling  could  hardly  be  experienced  at  any  spot  upon 
the  earth.  The  unvaried  sober  hues  of  the  Russian  side  were  suc- 
ceeded all  at  once  by  an  exhibition  of  gaudy  finery,  more  fantastic 
and  extravagant  than  was  ever  seen  at  any  Christmas  wake  or  parish 
village  festival  in  Germany."  The  Chinese  side  of  the  boundary  is  a 
village  of  1,500  inhabitants,  called  Mia-mia-tchin,  or  the  place  of 
trade.  All  the  Chinese  are  obliged  to  cross  the  boundary  at  sunset, 
and  spend  the  night  on  their  side  of  the  line,  at  the  sound  of  gongs. 
No  women  are  allowed  to  reside  in  Mia-mia-tchin,  and  all  Russians 
and  foreigners  are  sent  across  the  boundary  into  Siberia  at  sunset. 
The  Russians  exchange  furs,  sheep,  and  lamb-skins,  Russian  and 
Silesian  broad-cloths,  Russian  and  Morocco  leather,  coarse  linens, 
cattle,  and  especially  bullion,  for  tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  nan- 
keens, porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  musk,  &c.  Brick  tea  is 
the  only  money  current  at  Mia-mia-tchin.  Brick  tea  is  a  mixture  of 
the  spoiled  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  tea  plant  with  the  leaves  of  some 
wild  plants  and  bullock's  blood,  dried  in  an  oven.  It  is  pressed  into 
the  form  of  a  brick,  each  cake  weighing  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
pounds.  Tlie  INIanchoos  never  use  this  as  a  drink  ;  but  to  the  wan- 
dering ^Mongolians,  the  Buraets  and  Calmucks,  and  to  the  Russian 
peasants  and  Siberian  Tartars,  it  is  indispensable.  About  300,000 
lbs.  are  annually  brought  to  Kiakhta. 

At  Kiakhta  M.  Erman  continued  his  magnetic  observations,  and 
discovered  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Salenga  he  had  crossed  a  second 
time  the  line  of  no  declination.  As  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  he  had  come  upon  this  line  in  Russia,  west  of  Nijnei  Nov- 
gorod, at  a  place  called  Sudogda,  where  the  direction  of  the  line  was 
from  N.  w.  to  s.  e.  ;  while  here  in  Siberia,  near  Lake  Baikol,  the  direc- 
tion was  from  s.  w.  to  n.  e.  ;  and  the  observations  which  he  had  made 
between  these  places,  when  taken  together,  he  found  to  prove,  that 
the  two  portions  thus  differing  in  direction,  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  line.  This  refuted  the  hypothesis  of  two  lines  of  declination  in 
the  Asiatic  continent,  advocated  once  by  some.  The  magnetic  force 
at  Kiakhta  he  found  to  be  equal  to  that  under  the  82d  parallel  of  lati- 
tude in  the  meridian  of  Berlin. 

On  M.  Erman's  return  to  Irkutsk,  from  Kiakhta,  he  visited  the 
Khamba  Lama,  or  chief  of  the  Lamas  or  Mongol  priests,  whose 
religion  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buddhists  of  India. 
We  must  pass  over  his  visit  to  one  of  their  temples,  which, 
indeed,  have  been  often  described.  The  geological  features  of 
the  country  around  Lake  Baikol  engaged  much  of  his  attention. 
The  whole  region  he  found  to  be  volcanic.  The  shores  exhibit 
proofs  of  great  violence,  for  strata  that  evidently  had  once  a  hori- 
zontal position,  now  stand  vertically  and  like  parallel  walls.  Some- 
times they  are  split  above,  and  then,  a  crag,  extending  from  the  in- 
terior region,   towers  high  over   the  coast.     The  shores  in  many 
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places  are  very  high  and  perpendicular,  and  the  water  has  been  found 
700  feet  deep  only  900  feet  from  the  shore.  'M.  Ermau  thinks  that 
one  and  the  same  force  raised  the  strata  of  the  bank,  and  caused  the 
subsidence  of  the  ground  on  the  site  of  Lake  Baikol.  Volcanic  rocks 
abound.  He  infers,  from  all  his  observations,  that  the  bed  of  Lake 
Baikol  is  a  volcanic  fissure  or  chasm.  The  present  continuance  of 
volcanic  agencies  is  indicated  by  the  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
'  disengaged  in  the  valley  of  the  Uda,  in  the  limits  of  the  granite  and 
the  basaltic  lavas.  There  are  hot  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake. 

Of  the  mineral  products  of  this  portion  of  Siberia  lead  and  iron 
are  the  chief  At  Nerchinsk  are  lead  mines,  yielding  3,000,000  lbs. 
annually  ;  the  mines  of  Nerchinsk  are  also  rich  in  zinc,  tin,  iron, 
gold  and  silver.  They  yield  about  15,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  silver, 
annually.  Copper  is  almost  totally  wanting  in  this  part  of  Siberia. 
There  are  also  very  rich  mines  producing  green,  yellow,  and  blue  em- 
eralds and  topazes. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  M.  Erman  left  Irkutsk  for  Okhotsk  and 
Kamschatka,  by  the  way  of  the  Lena. river  as  far  as  Yakutsk,  observ- 
ing the  magnetic  dip  and  intensity  every  morning,  and  the  sun's  al- 
titude for  the  latitude.  The  valley  of  the  Lena  is  generally  fertile, 
covered  with  forests  of  larches,  furs,  pines,  and  Siberian  cedars.  It 
is  in  many  places  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  rocks  of  red  sand- 
stone. Goitre  is  a  very  common  disease  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Lena.  The  population  of  the  valley  of  the  Lena  is  very  thin,  it  being 
collected  into  small  villages  or  stations.  M.  Erman  traveled  some- 
times 40  versts  without  seeing  a  single  dwelling.  As  one  descends 
the  river  the  country  becomes  more  barren  and  dreary.  Long  before 
reaching  Yakutsk  the  cliffs  along  the  river  are  of  limestone.  The 
general  course  of  the  Lena  from  its  source  in  the  lofty  mountains  near 
Lake  Baikol,  for  the  first  350  miles,  is  n.  w.  ;  it  then  turns  and  runs 
in  an  e.  n.  e.  direction  1,000  miles  to  Yakutsk,  the  metropolis  of 
East  Siberia,  where  it  is  a  wide  and  noble  river.  From  this  city  to 
its  mouth  its  course  is  about  n.  It  forms,  on  its  entrance  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  a  large  delta.  The  distance  from  Yakutsk  to  the 
mouth  is  about  700  miles ;  and  the  whole  length  of  the  river  is  up- 
wards of  2,100  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  are  the  Kirenga, 
Vitirn,  and  Olekma,  above  Yakutsk  ;  and  the  Aldan  below.  The 
Lena  is  a  sluggish  stream,  and  full  of  islands.  It  is  perfectly  navi- 
gable. The  forests  on  its  banks  are  chiefly  of  spruce  and  yellow 
pine,  both  of  large  growth.  Below  Yakutsk  the  face  of  the  country 
changes,  and  the  river  rolls  through  vast  and  almost  uninhabited  plains 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  which  never  wholly  melt,  and  beneath 
which  have  been  found  the  carcasses  of  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  other  fossil  animals.* 

On  the  8th  of  April  M.  Erman  saw  the  towers  of  Yakutsk,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  10  versts,  after  a  journey  of  20  days  from  Irkutsk,  most  of 
which  he  had  made  on  the  ice  of  the  river.     It  is  about  1,150  miles 

*  Dobell's  Siberia,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  62-82.     Lyell's  Geologj',  vol.  i.,  pp.  140-144 
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K.  E.  of-Irkutsk,  in  lat.  G2°  1',  and  long.  147°  44'  e.  It  is  situated  on 
a  barren  flat.  It  has  five  churches,  a  convent,  and  a  fortress.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  interior  trade  of  East  Siberia.  All  the  costly  furs, 
walrus'  teeth,  and  fossil  remains,  are  brought  hither  for  sale  from 
Anabar,  Behring's  Straits,  the  Polar  Ocean,  Kamsehatka,  and  Ok- 
hotsk ;  and  all  kinds  of  European  and  Chinese  goods  are  brought 
down  the  Lena  from  Irkutsk.  It  has  its  annual  fair.  The  inhabitants 
are  hospitable  and  gay.  The  climate  is  very  extraordinary.  Every 
winter,  between  December  and  February,  the  temperature  falls  to 
40°  R.,  or  56°  below  the  0  of  Fahrenheit.  In  1829,  on  the  25th  of 
January ,'it  was  46°  R.  Mercury  is  a  solid  body,  at  Yakutsk,  for  one- 
sixth  of  the  year.  The  mean  temperature  of  summer  is  about  65°  F. 
There  are  at  Yakutsk  128  days  in  the  year  without  frost.  The  fields 
thaw  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  wheat  and  rye  are  raised  in  the 
neighboring  towns.  It  is  ascertained,  by  actual  excavations,  that  the 
earth  is  perpetually  frozen  at  Yakutsk  to  the  depth  of  50  feet.  M. 
Erman  descended  to  that  depth  in  a  well  at  Yakutsk,  and  found  that 
the  mercury  stood  at  6°  R.,  or  4°  below  the  freezing  point.  He 
thence  inferred,  that  the  earth  there  must  be  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
630  feet ;  since,  allowing  the  increase  in  temperature  downwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  be  the  same  there  as  elsewhere, 
water  could  not  exist  in  a  liquid  state  short  of  that  depth. 

In  the  gardens  of  Yakutsk  are  cultivated  potatoes,  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  radishes. 

The  power  of  the  human  body  to  resist  extreme  cold  is  amply 
shown  by  the  statements  of  all  travelers  who  have  visited  the  highest 
latitudes.  Men  dressed  in  furs  sleep  all  night  in  an  open  sledge  with 
the  mercury  frozen  by  their  side.  "  Even  with  the  air  at  40°  R.," 
says  M.  Erman,  "nothing  more  is  necessary  for  comfort  than  good 
fur  garments."  It  is  a  wonderful  fact,  that  the  human  lungs  can  con- 
stantly breathe  air  which  at  the  same  time  freezes  mercury  solid  like 
lead! 

The  most  remarkable  phenomena  witnessed  in  Siberia  are  those 
revealed  by  the  geology  of  that  region  of  the  globe.  The  whole 
northern  half  of  that  country,  from  the  mountain  ranges  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  consist  of  strata  of  loam,  fine  sand  and  mag- 
netic sand  to  the  depth  of  at  least  100  feet.  The  strata  are  alluvial,  and 
abound  in  vegetable  remains  and  the  bones  of  antediluvial  quadrupeds 
— ivory  tusks,  the  entire  skeletons  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bisons, 
and  other  extinct  species,  filling  mysteriously  the  strata.  In  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Lena,  especially,  are  found  the  teeth  and  bones  of  mam- 
moths, rhinoceroses,  and  other  quadupeds,  and  even  whole  carcasses.* 
As  we  approach  nearer  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  the  deposits 
of  wood  below  the  earth,  and  also  the  deposit  of  bones  which  accom- 
panies the  wood,  increase  in  extent  and  frequency.  In  some  parts 
the  inhabitants  rely  upon  these  deposits  of  fossil  wood  for  fuel.  They 
obtain  it  on  the  shores  of  lakes  which  are  continually  throwing  up 
trunks  of  trees  from  the  bottom.     The  search  for  ivory,   too,  grows 

*  Erman,  vol.  ii.,  p.  285. 
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continually  more  certain  and  productive,  from  the  banks  of  tke  lakes 
in  the  interior,  to  the  hills  along  the  coast  of  the  icy  ocean. 

In  the  islands  ahmg  the  coast  these  phenomena  assume  the  most 
striking  aspect.  Thus,  in  New  Siberia,  an  island  about  150  miles 
from  the  coast,  are  hills  from  250  to  300  feet  high,  formed  of  drift 
wood,  which  grew  anterior  to  the  history  of  our  globe  in  its  present 
state.  On  other  hills  of  the  same  island,  and  on  the  isle  of  Kotelnoi, 
farther  west,  are  heaped  up  to  an  equal  height  skeletons  of  pachyderms, 
bisons,  &c.,  which  are  cemented  together  by  frozen  sand,  as  well  as 
by  strata  and  veins  of  ice.  The  trees  and  skeletons  of  these  hills  are 
thrown  together  in  the  wildest  confusion,  as  if  by  the  violence  of  an 
ocean  of  rushing  waters.  The  shores  of  the  Arctic  probably  once 
extended  at  least  700  miles  farther  south  than  now. 

]M.  Erman  left  Yakutsk  for  Okhotsk,  on  the  sea  of  that  name,  on 
the  23d  of  April.  His  route  was  nearly  east,  crossing  the  Aldan,  a 
branch  of  the  Lena,  at  about  the  middle  of  this  his  last  route  in  Si- 
beria. He  found  the  country  mountainous  and  very  thinly  populated. 
There  is  not  a  single  town  on  the  whole  route  between  Yakutsk  and 
Okhotsk,  a  distance  of  424  miles.  The  eastern  half  of  the  route  is 
extremely  mountainous.  The  mountain  range  passed  over  between 
Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk  is  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Altoi,  a  name 
not  mentioned  by  M.  Erman.  He  calls  them  the  Aldan  Moun- 
tains, from  the  river  Aldan  which  rises  in  them.  He  passed 
over  them  in  about  lat.  60°,  where  he  found  them  to  be  4,200  feet  in 
height,  and  covered  with  larches.  The  extensive  view  towards  the 
,  east  from  this  height  showed  the  mountains  to  lie  in  three  parallel 
ranges,  running  n.  n.  e. 

M.  Erman  arrived  at  Okhotsk  on  the  19th  of  INIay.  It  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Kukhtin,  emptying  into  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk.  It  contains  a  small  church,  a  wooden  observatory,  ten  large 
buildings  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  few  clusters  of  log  houses. 
This  is  the  substance  ofM.  Erman's  description  of  Okhotsk  ;  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  original  has  been  immensely  curtailed  by 
the  translator,  in  order  to  produce  an  English  edition  of  a  size  suited 
to  the  wishes  of  the  publishers.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  so 
brief  a  description  of  places  that  are  found  on  all  maps.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  work,  written  certainly  not  by  M.  Erman,  it  is  frankly  con- 
fessed, that  the  first  portion  of  the  work — the  journey  across  Europe 
from  Berlin  to  Tobolsk — has  been  abridged.  We  are  also  told  that 
the  title  of  the  work  has  been  changed,  from  "  Travels  Round  the 
Earth,"  to  its  present  one.  This  became  necessary  to  suit  the  book- 
making  rules  of  publishers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  all  kinds  of 
liberties  with  authors,  in  order  to  make  a  saleable  book  of  a  given  size. 
Thus  have  they  hacked  and  hewed  both  ends  of  M.  Erman's  great  and 
valuable  work,  cutting  off  all  beyond  Okhotsk,  and  miserably  curtail- 
ing all  west  of  Tobolsk. 

We  are  furthermore  told,  in  this  preface,  that  the  work  is  abruptly 
stopped  at  Okhotsk,  because  M.  Erman  has  as  yet  jtublished  his 
travels  no  farther.  But  this  cannot  be  ;  for  Mr.  INIcCulloch,  in  his 
somewhat  extended  description  of  Kamschatka,  whither  M.  Erman 
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continued  his  travels,  quotes  the  latter  author  extensively,  giving 
volume  and  page,  and  this  he  does  in  1844,  six  years  before  this 
garbled  translation  appeared. 

M.  Erman's  original  work,  which  was  published  entire  in  two 
volumes,  in  1833-38,  was  truly  what  its  title  declared  it  to  be — Reise 
um  die  Erde  durch  Nordasien  und  die  beiden  Oceane — for  his  journey 
extended  from  Okhotsk  to  Kamschatka,  whence  he  sailed  over  to  the 
Russian  colonies  in  America ;  and  by  way  of  California,  Otaheite, 
Cape  Horn,  and  Rio'Janeiro,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  Berlin, 
having  thus  performed  a  journey  entirely  around  the  globe.  The 
account  of  this  journey  was,  in  fact,  published  in  two  distinct  works, 
the  one  whose  title  is  given  above,  and  another  entirely  of  a  scientific 
character,  in  two  volumes,  with  an  atlas.     This  appeared  in  1835-41. 

M.  Erman  is  at  present,  or  was  in  1847,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  French  Gymnasium,  and  "  extraordinary"  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Berlin. 


ART.  IV.-THE  ISTHMUS  OF  TEHUANTEPEC* 

The  project  of  constructing  a  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  one  that  has  ever  been 
contemplated  in  the  United  States.  The  Tehuantepec  Rail-road,  too, 
would  accomplish  all  the  objects  that  that  of  Mr.  Whitney  could  ; 
and,  besides,  its  construction  would  not  cost  the  hundredth  part  of 
that  of  the  great  Pacific  road. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
presented  to  the  prosecution  of  the  labors  of  the  New-Orleans  Tehu- 
antepec Rail-road  Company,  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  present 
Mexican  government,  are  likely  to  be  soon  dissipated,  so  that  the 
rights  of  the  company  will  be  fully  recognized  and  secured.  Nothing 
but  an  entire  disregard  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment can  now  prevent  the  commencement  and  completion  of  this 
great  work.  The  government  cannot,  honorably,  do  less  than  make 
it  an  ultimatum  with  the  Mexican  government,  to  recognize  fully  the 
Garay  grant,  and  its  lawful  transfer  to  the  present  company. 

We  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  give  our  readers  the  results  of  the 
late  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  made  by  the  Scientific 
Commission  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  engineei-,  Major  J.  G. 
Barnard. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoal- 
cos  River  (lat.  18°  8'  20"  n.,  and  long.  94°  32'  50"  w.)  across  to 
the  port  of  La  Ventosa,  on  the  Pacific,  in  lat.  16°  11'  45"  n.,  and 
long.  95^^  15'  40"  w.,  is  143|-  miles  wide,  in  a  direct  line.  It  consists 
of  three  distinct  divisions,  topographically  considered ;  namely,  the 
portion  on  the  north  side,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 

*  TheIsthmus  of  Tehuantepec:  Being  the  results  of  a  survey  for  a  Railroad  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  made  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  J.  G.  Barnard. 
By  J.  J.  WiUiams,  Asst.  U.  S.  Engineer,  1852.    New-York,  Appleton  &  Co. 
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foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus ;  second,  the 
mountain  region  in  the  middle ;  and  third,  the  level  plains  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on  the  south,  to  the  Pacific. 

The  northern  portion,  called  the  Atlantic  Plains,  is  made  up  of 
extensive  alluvial  basins,  of  exceeding  richness  and  fertility,  some  40 
or  50  miles  broad.  It  is  watered  by  the  Coatzacoalcos  and  its  tributa- 
'ries.  The  southern  portion,  called  the  Pacific  Plains,  is  a  vast  inclined 
plain  about  twenty  miles  broad,  and  elevated  about  250  feet  above 
the  Pacific.  Its  slope  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  from  10  to 
15  feet  per  mile.  These  two  portions  of  the  isthmus  present  no  diffi- 
culties ;  it  is  the  central  portion  only  that  afibrds  obstacles  to  a  rail- 
road. This  central  portion  is  about  forty  miles  broad.  It  is  traversed, 
from  east  to  west,  by  the  Cordilleras  Mountains,  the  continuity  of 
which  is  nearly  broken  at  the  exact  point  where  the  isthmus  is  the 
narrowest.  Elevated  table-lands  occupy  most  of  this  line  of  broken 
continuity,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Coatzacoalcos,  running 
through  rich  alluvial  bottoms.  These  tributaries,  however,  are  mere 
mountain  torrents.  Spurs  of  the  Cordilleras  extend  into  these  high 
table-lands,  and  present  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  But 
fortunately  there  are  natural  passages  through  these  spurs  which 
would  have  offered  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  construction 
of  a  rail-road,  formed  by  the  rivers  Malatengo,  Almoloya  and  Chl- 
chihua,  tributaries  of  the  Coatzacoalcos, 

The  streams  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  all  small,  but  afford  any 
amount  of  water-power  for  sawing  lumber,  or  for  other  manufixcturing 
purposes.  The  principal  one  is  the  Tehuantepec,  which  empties  into 
the  Bay  of  La  Ventosa.     It  is  not  navigable. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus,  the  chief  river  is  the  Coatzacoal- 
cos, which  extends  three-fourths  of  the  distance  across  the  isthnms. 
The  Tillage  of  Minatitlan,  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  present 
head  of  ship-navigation,  but  ships  may  ascend  ten  miles  farther. 
Light  draft  steamers,  of  two  feet,  may  ascend,  at  all  seasons,  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Jaltepec,  and  above  a  distance  of  125  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  banks  of  the 
river,  below  Minatitlan,  are  very  low,  and  frequently  flooded.  The 
mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  is  115  miles  west  of  the  Tobasco  River, 
and  about  110  miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  Its  width  is  about  1,500  feet. 
Vessels  drawing  12^  feet  of  water  can  enter  it,  at  all  seasons,  by 
two  channels.  Within  the  bar  the  water  is  40  feet  deep,  which 
depth  is  maintained  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  mouth  of  this 
river  offers  very  superior  advantages  as  a  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bor for  ships.  Cortes,  in  his  official  dispatches  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  speaks  of  the  importance  of  this  river  as  furnishing  the 
best  harbor  to  be  found  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico  ;  and  it  is  an 
important  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  soundings,  as  made  by 
Cortes  in  1.'320,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  give  about  the 
same  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  as  found  now ;  thus  showing  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  not  subject  to  vari- 
ations.    Cortes  ascended  this  river  twelve  leagues. 

The  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  .Coatzacoalcos  is  the  Uspa- 
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napa,  ^-hich  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  former  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  it  having  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float 
large  vessels  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  gulf,  and  also  being  less 
tortuous.  It  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored  ;  but  the  Indians  assert 
that  it  has  been  ascended  in  canoes  for  twenty-five  days.  The 
mountains  in  which  it  takes  its  rise  are  said  to  abound  in  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  This  river  enters  the  Coatzacoalcos  a  few  miles  be- 
low Minatitlan. 

The  proposed  southern  or  Pacific  terminus  of  the  rail-road  across 
the  isthmus,  is  the  Bay  of  La  Veniosa.  The  immense  basin  of  La 
Ventosa  presents  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor  to  vessels  of  all 
sizes.  The  configuration  of  the  bay  allows  vessels  to  have  ingress 
and  egress  irrespective  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows. 
Throughout  its  great  extent,  and  on  entering  it  from  the  sea,  no 
shoals  are  to  be  met  with.  Everywhere  in  it  a  good  anchorage  is  to 
be  found.  The  bottom  is  of  compact  sand,  and  a  great  portion  of  it 
is  mixed  with  clay.  We  gather  these  facts  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
P.  E.  Trastour,  who  made  a  minute  survey  of  the  bay  to  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  Company.  Mr.  Trastour  states,  that  the  harbor  of  "  La  Ven- 
tosa is  much  safer  than  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  work  to  be  done  in  constructing  the  rail- 
road, fixing  the  northern  terminus  at  Minatitlan,  and  the  southern  at 
La  Ventosa. 

From  the  actual  surveys,  as  furnished  by  the  engineering  reports, 
it  appears  that  the  maximum  grade  on  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
line,  that  is,  from  the  Jaltepec  River  to  the  Pacific  Plains,  will  not 
exceed  sixty  feet  to  the  mile.  This  compares  favorably  with  our 
roads  in  the  United  States.  The  maximum  grade  per  mile  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eail-road  is  110  feet  per  mile  ;  that  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Susquehanna,  90  feet ;  that  of  the  Western  Rail-road,  84 
feet ;  and  that  of  the  New-York  and  Erie,  60  ;  so  that  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  road,  by  the  route  surveyed,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  all  the  engineers  agree  that  there  are  other  and  better  routes 
still,  which  they  would  have  been  able  to  point  out,  if  the  Mexican 
government  had  not  suspended  their  labors.  The  route,  as  now  sur- 
veyed from  Minatitlan  to  La  Ventosa,  is  143^  miles  long;  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  this  distance  can  be  diminished  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles. 

The  excavations  will  be  made  chiefly  in  common  earth,  sand, 
gravel,  clay,  and  loose  and  solid  rock.  A  short  tunnel  of  160  rods 
is  recommended  in  one  part  of  the  route  ;  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
four  or  five  short  tunnels,  amounting  in  all  to  about  160  rods,  is  the 
tunneling  recommended.  This  tunneling  will  be  easy,  because  the 
work  can  be  carried  on  at  ten  different  points  simultaneously,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  raising  any  of  the  material.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Rail-road  has  two  miles  of  tunnel ;  and  a  tunnel  four  miles 
long  is  now  being  excavated  through  the  Hoosack  Mountain,  on  the 
Western  Rail-road. 

As  to  the  materials  for  constructing  the  road,  these  are  most  abun- 
dant, close  at  hand,  and  of  the  finest  quality.     The  whole  route 
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affords  sandstone,  granite,  syenite,  limestone  and  marble,  in  any 
quantity.  There  are  entire  mountains  of  limestone  and  marble. 
Sand  is  abundant,  and  also  clay  for  making  briclvs.  Timber  of 
the  finest  quality  is  found  convenient  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
route. 

The  price  of  native  labor  on  the  isthmus  is  about  one-third  of 
that  of  the  United  States  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  the  more  expensive  foreign  labor  could  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with. 

We  have  stated  above,  that  light-draft  steamers  can  ascend  the 
Coatziicoalcos  River  to  the  Jaltepec,  a  distance  of  125  miles  from  the 
gulf — making  the  northern  terminus  of  the  road  at  the  Jaltepec 
River,  instead  of  at  Minatitlan.  The  cost  of  the  entire  rail-road 
and  fixtures  would  be,  as  estimated  by  the  engineers,  as  follows : — 

Cost  of  road  from  Jaltepec  to  La  Ventosa. 

Opening  auxiliary  road  necessary  for  the  operations  of  building 

the  road $  131,000  00 

Clearing,  grubbing,  graduation,  masonry  and  bridging 4,112,657  99 

Superstructure,  including  six  miles  for  stations  and  side  tracks,     785,882  79 

Engine,  cars,  &c 251,625  00 

Station  buildings 140,000  00 

Three  light-draft  steamers 75,000  00 

Six  barges 18,000  00 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  8  per  cent 440,000  00 

Total  cost  of  road 85,954,165  78 

Such  is  the  cost  of  the  road  from  the  head  of  light-draft  steam- 
boat navigation  to  the  Pacific.  If,  however,  we  place  the  northern 
terminus  at  Minatitlan,  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  the  total  cost  of 
the  road,  including  all  fixtures  and  contingencies,  is  estimated  at 
$7,847,896  17.  In  this  latter  case,  the  light-draft  steamers  are  dis- 
pensed with,  but  the  road  is  much  longer. 

Two  other  routes  have  been  proposed — one  leaving  Minatitlan  to 
the  east,  and  proceeding  directly  to  La  Barilla,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This,  it  is  thought,  would  shorten  the  road  twenty  miles. 
This  route  has  not  been  surveyed ;  and,  besides  crossing  the  Sierra 
Nueva  River,  it  would  require  the  construction  of  a  safe  post  at  La 
Barilla.  The  other  route  proposed  is  to  leave  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River  and  Minatitlan  far  to  the  west,  and  crossing  the  Uspanapa, 
make  the  northern  terminus  at  Paso  Nueva,  on  the  Ccatzacoalcos, 
below  Minatitlan.  It  is  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  coal, 
iron,  silver,  &:c.,  on  this  route,  would  justify  its  adoption,  or  at  least, 
the  expense  of  surveying  the  route,  before  finally  locating  the  track. 

Different  routes,  too,  through  the  mountains  and  passes  are  pro- 
posed ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  expense  and  distance 
can  yet  be  saved  by  careful  surveys.  All  these  different  routes 
would  have  been  carefully  examined  before  this  time,  but  for  the 
edict  of  the  Mexican  authorities  forbidding  the  survey.  This  is  the 
only  reason  why  but  one  route  has,  as  yet,  been  surveyed. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  constructing  the  road,  as  given 
above,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  items  are  put  down  at  prices 
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nearly  double  of  those  of  the  same  character  of  work  in  the  United 
States;  but  even  if  the  cost  of  the  Tehuantepec  road  exceeded  three 
or  four  times  the  estimated  cost,  the  certain  and  immense  income 
that  it  must  afford,  when  completed,  would  more  than  justify  its  con- 
struction.    Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  probable  income  of  the  road. 

The  fact  that  the  Tehuantepec  route  to  the  Pacific,  for  all  countries 
north  of  the  equator,  and  east  of  the  meridian  of  Minatitlan,  is  the 
shortest,  and  that  the  isthmus,  when  the  road  is  completed,  can 
be  crossed  by  steamboat  and  rail-road,  in  six  hours,  must  inevitably 
draw  into  that  route  the  great  mass  of  all  the  travel  to  the  Pacific 
and  back  again,  and  also  a  very  large  share  of  all  the  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  following  table,  which  we  take 
from  the  work  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  will  show, 
at  a  single  view,  what  the  world  will  gain  in  distance  by  the  Tehu- 
antepec route. 

Voyage  to  San  Francisco,  Via  Via  Via  Via 

in  California.  Cape  Horn.  Panama.        Nicaragua.     Tehuantepec. 

From  England miles,  13,624 7,50-2 7,04 1 G,G71 

"     New-York 14,194 4,992 4,531 3.804 

"     New-Orleans 1 4,3 14 4,505 3,7  67 2,704 

Distance  Distance  Distance 

via  via  via 

Panama.        Nicaragua.     Tehuantepec. 

Saved  by  England 6,122 6,583 6,953 

"     New-York 9,202 9,663 10,390 

"     New-Orleans 9.809 10,547 11,610 

We  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  travel  and 
amount  of  freight  will  be  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  as  soon 
as  the  rail-road  is  completed,  from  the  amount  that  now  goes  by  the 
way  of  Cape  Horn  a»id  Panama.  The  number  of  passengers  who 
have  passed  by  the  way  of  Panama  and  Nicaragua  during  the  three 
years,  ending  December  24,  1851,  is  42.3. 9G0,  or  141,320  annually. 
The  amount  of  freight  during  the  same  time  was  47,000  tons.  We 
may  safely  conclude  that,  if  the  Tehuantepec  road  was  completed,  it 
would  attract  at  least  two-thirds  of  these  passengers  and  freight,  which 
would  be  92.000  passengers  annually,  and  31,000  tons  of  freight. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  will  turn  all  the  travel,  if  not 
all  the  freight,  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  it  is  that  this 
route  is  entirely  free  from  those  malignant  fevers  and  dysentery  that 
render  the  route  by  Panama  and  Nicaragua  so  dangerous.  Yellow 
fever  has  never  been  known  to  occur  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
Mr.  Williams,  in  his  report  on  the  climate  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec, says  :  "  The  climate  of  the  isthmus  is  a  mild  and  healthy 
one,  favorable  to  longevity,  and  free  from  many  diseases  incidental 
to  more  temperate  latitudes.  Compared  with  other  places  selected 
for  forming  a  junction  between  the  two  oceans,  this  isthmus  has  pe- 
culiar advantages.  With  less  alluvial  land  at  the  sea  level  it  is  more 
healthy  than  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and  from  its  more  northern 
latitude  its  mean  annual  temperature  is  less  than  that  of  Nicaragua 
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or  Panama."  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  report  of  Dr.  Kova- 
leski. 

LicutenantMaury  oslimates  that  the  Tehnantopoc  rail-road,  when 
completed,  will  realize  from  the  Pacific  whalefisheries  alone,  in 
freight,  the  sum  of  sl)70,800  annually,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery  would  save,  annually,  $'2,424,000  by  sending  their 
oil  every  year  across  the  isthmus,  instead  of  keeping  it  in  their  ships, 
and  sending  it  home  once  every  three  yeai's. 

Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  commerce  will  always  seek  the 
markets  of  the  world  through  the  shoitest  channels,  and  especially 
when  the  shortest  routes  are  the  most  healthy  and  safe.  If,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  England  will  save  0,953  miles  by  the  Tehuante- 
pec  route  to  California,  who  can  doubt  that  she  would  at  once  prefer 
that  route  7  The  thing  is  too  plain  to  require  argument.  If  the 
New- York  merchant,  too,  saves  10,390  miles  by  availing  himself 
of  the  Tehuantepec  route,  in  sending  his  goods  to  California,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  that  route  must  have,  as  soon  as  opened,  all  the 
freight  from  New-York  destined  for  California.  We  must  also  say 
the  same  of  every  part  of  the  United  States.  What,  then,  will  be 
the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  Tehuantepec  Rail- road,  Avhen  it  is 
completed  and  in  full  operation  ?  We  shall  not  exaggerate  much  if 
we  say,  that  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  its  two  great  ports,  the 
one  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific  side,  will  then  teem 
with  half  the  commerce  of  the  world.  A  Tyre  on  one  side  will  balance 
a  Sidon  on  the  other.  It  will  be  found,  too,  that  an  ordinary  rail- 
road will  not  do  the  business  required,  and  that  a  ship-canal,  or  a 
rail-track  carrying  cars  of  triple  the  ordinary  size,  and  drawn  by 
monster  locomotives,  will  be  the  only  means  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  commerce. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions 
on  the  globe  ;  and  should  the  proposed  road  be  constructed,  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  densely  populated.  The  whole  region,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  portions  of  mountainous  parts,  is  highly  fertile,  and 
densely  covered  with  the  gigantic  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  tropical 
forests.  The  forests  are  truly  magnificent,  exhibiting  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  trees,  variegated  with  foliage  of  every  hue,  and  en- 
twined and  interwoven  with  innumerable  vines,  which,  climbing  to 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  arch  and  trellis  the  winding  picaduras, 
so  as  almost  completely  to  intercept  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Some  of  these  vines  are  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  contain 
large  quantities  of  pure,  sweet  water,  furnishing  a  welcome  beverage 
to  the  thirsty  traveler  ;  others,  as  the  vanilla,  load  the  air  with  their 
delicious  fragrance  ;  and  others,  again,  are  covered  with  flowers  of 
various  hues.  The  trees  grow  to  an  immense, size,  presenting  many 
varieties  which  are  valuable,  either  for  the  timber  they  ftirnish,  the 
gums,  oils,  and  balsams  they  distil,  the  medicinal  properties  they 
possess,  or  the  fruits  and  fluwers  they  bear.* 

The  principal  forest-trees  are  the  India-rubber  tree,  in  great  abun- 
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dance,  the  mahogany,  lignum-vitte,  acacia,  achote,  maney-zapote, 
tumarindo,  cuapinol,  fern-tree,  the  huge  ceiba,  the  grotesque  palo 
amate,  a  great  variety  of  palms,  &c.,  &c. 

On  all  the  rivers  are  seen  huge  specimens  of  the  most  valuable 
trees  of  the  equinoctial  regions,  mingled  with  a  hundred  varieties  of 
palmce,  gracefully  towering  above  plants  of  the  most  dense  and  im- 
penetrable foliage,  whose  masses  of  verdure  sweep  the  current  at 
every  sinuosity.  The  view  presented  to  the  eye,  in  these  sylvan 
scenes,  is  often  of  the  most  enchanting  nature.  The  varieties  of  the 
palm-tree  are  very  great ;  and  the  diversity  of  its  useful  purposes  is 
not  less  so.  One  kind  yields  substitutes  for  bread  and  yeast ;  an- 
other, sugar  and  wine;  a  third,  oil  and  vinegar;  a  fourth,  milk  and 
wax ;  a  fifth,  resin  and  fruit ;  a  sixth,  medicines  and  utensils ;  a 
seventh,  weapons  and  cordage ;  an  eighth,  paper  and  clothing ;  and 
a  ninth  variety  furnishes  habitations  and  furniture.* 

The  value  of  the  mahogany  and  cedar  timber  of  the  isthmus  is 
immense.  These  trees  often  reach  a  diameter  of  five  and  six  feet. 
Indeed,  all  the  vegetable  world  within  the  tropics  is  on  the  most 
gigantic  scale,  for  there  the  vegetable  powers  of  nature  are  seen  in 
their  fullest  development,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  earth. 

Not  less  important  is  the  India-rubber  tree,  found  in  astonishing 
numbers  on  all  the  streams  of  the  isthmus.  Its  value,  however,  is 
so  little  appreciated  by  the  natives,  that  they  gather  the  gum  only 
for  foot-balls,  or  for  some  few  m<3dicinal  purposes.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  at  least  2,000,000  of  India-rubber  trees  in  the  northern 
third  of  the  isthmus,  within  the  Garay  grant.  A  tree  yields  from  four 
to  five  pounds  of  gum  in  a  year.  If  we  suppose  that  only  one  half  of 
these  trees  yielded  but  c«ie  pound  each,  the  annual  amount  of  gum 
produced  would  be  1,000,000  of  pounds ;  which,  at  40  cents  per 
pound,  the  present  value,  would  be  worth  $400,000. 

Among  other  valuable  spontaneous  productions  of  the  isthmus  is 
the  bromelia  pita,  or  ixtle.  It  is  a  plant  yielding  fibres  varyincr  in 
quality  from  the  coarsest  hemp  to  the  finest  flax.  The  simplicity  of 
its  cultivation,  and  the  facility  of  extracting  and  preparing  its  pro- 
ducts, render  it  of  universal  use.  From  it  are  manufactured  thread, 
cordage,  mats,  bagging,  clothing,  &c,,  &c.  Paper  is  also  made  of 
it.  The  cultivation  of  the  ixtle  is  extensively  pursued  in  several 
places  on  the  isthmus. 

Of  the  maize,  frijoles,  sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton 
raised  on  the  isthmus,  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  says  Mr.  Williams,  in 
terms  which  might  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
soil  and  climate  to  their  cultivation.  The  isthmus  is  the  native 
country  of  maize,  and  upon  the  wet  lands  the  yield  is  two  crops  a 
year,  averaging  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that,  too,  without  other 
labor  than  the  mere  planting.  In  favorable  years  three  crops  have 
been  raised,  of  70  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  sugar  cane  on  the  isthmus  is  of  astonishing  magnitude  and 
richness,  the  stalks  not  unfrequently  exhibiting  twenty-eight ]omt^,  with 
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a  diameter  of  from  two  to  three  inehes.  It  grows  wild  in  the  valleys, 
American  siigar-]ilaiiters,  located  on  the  isthmus,  would  soon  enrich 
themselves  by  takini;  advantage  of  the  superior  luxuriance  and  rich- 
ness of  the  sugar-cane  in  that  region.  Tobacco  of  the  finest  quality 
grows  equally  well  in  all  parts  of  the  isthmus. 

The  lands  east  of  the  Coatzacoalcos,  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
yield  alhpice  in  great  abundance.  This  valuable  fruit  grows  Avild, 
'  and  its  cultivation  is  entirely  neglected.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
might  be  gathered  annually  there  to  the  amount  of  850,000.  Coffee 
grows  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  with  few  exceptions,  no 
pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  it,  although  it  is  of  very  superior  quality. 
Chocolate  is  the  prevalent  drink  of  the  natives,  which  accounts  for 
their  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 

Rice  grows  luxuriantly,  and  one  single  sowing  yields  two  large 
crops  without  any  additional  labor.  The  fitness  of  the  soil  of  the 
isthmus  for  cotton  is  beyond  question,  and  the  army  worm  is  entirely 
unknown  there.  It  is  cultivated  but  little,  as  there  are  no  gins  in  the 
country,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  at  Acayucam. 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  valuable  vegetable  dyes  found  on  the 
isthmus  would  fill  a  volume.  The  indigo  tree  is  indigenous  there. 
Also  the  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  and  the  Morns  tinctoria  of  Linnaeus, 
which  yields  the  dye  known  as  "  old  fustic,"  are  in  great  abundance. 
We  cannot  in  this  paper  enumcra*-,e  the  tenth  part  of  the  valuable 
vegetable  productions  of  the  isthmus,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Williams'  work,  entitled  Tlf.  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Every  known  species  of  tropical  fruits  grow  in  the  isthmus  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  them  remark- 
able for  their  delicious  flavor,  nutritive  qualities,  and  abundant 
growth,  such  as  the  chico-zapote,  lemoncillo,  (range,  chayote,  cocoa- 
nut,  lemon,  pine-apple,  (sometimes  found  weighing  15  lbs.,)  melon, 
mamev.  chiraymoga,  citron,  mango,  banana,  plantain,  guava,  and 
pomegranate ;  also  the  sweet  potato  and  yam. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea,  in  a  short  paper,  of  the 
boundless  vegetable  riches  that  nature  has  lavished  upon  tht  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec.  As  if  designed  to  be  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
it  teems  with  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  offers  inducements  to  emi- 
gration that  it  will  be  diflieult  to  resist,  when  the  rights  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Rail-road  Company  are  fully  established.  What  that 
isthmus  will  become  in  the  hands  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  our 
Republic,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  In  the  hands  of  Mexico  it  will 
never  be  anything.  She  presides  over  it  like  the  dog  over  the  hay 
in  the  manger — unwilling  and  unable  to  use  it  herself,  or  to  let  others 
use  it.  But  it  must  and  will  be  ours  ;  and  in  our  hands  it  will  be 
put  to  those  valuable  uses  for  which  God  intended  it. 

We  did  intend  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account  of  the  fauna, 
the  inhabitants,  the  towns,  productive  industry,  and  of  the  geology 
and  mineralogy  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  but  these  subjects 
would,  each  of  them,  occupy  an  ordinary  paper,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, reserve  them  fur  another  time. 
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V.-PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  TEXAS. 
Dear  Sir  : 

By  an  estimate  made  at  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  United  States 
at  Washington,  the  present  area  of  Texas  is  151,885,440  acres,  equal 
to  237,321  square  miles.  By  our  land  office  it  is  estimated  at  a  higher 
figure.  The  amount  already  granted  is  about  sixty  or  sixty-five 
millions  of  acres,  though  only  42,623,118  acres  have  been  assessed, 
and  45,234,987  acres  have  been  patented  and  returned  for  patent — 
showing  a  balance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  acres  that  are  yet 
either  unsurveyed  or  not  returned  for  patent.  Owing  to  the  general 
anxiety  to  obtain  patents  on  surveyed  lands,  the  general  belief  is,  that 
these  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  acres  are  yet  unlocated  in  great 
part.  If  so,  there  remains  yet  about  1 10,000,000  of  acres  in  the  state 
subject  to  location,  and  about  90,000,000  or  95,000,000  more  than 
all  the  land  claims  yet  issued  by  the  various  authorities  that  have 
existed  in  this  state  will  cover.  There  is,  then,  an  immense  field  for 
the  location  of  lands,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  money 
in  them,  which  was  never  better  than  at  the  present  moment.  Be- 
cause heretofore  there  was  so  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  our 
government's  stability,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  many  land 
claims  offered  in  the  markets,  that  investments  w^ere  not  desirable. 
But  now  that  annexation  has  established  the  perpetuity  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  various  acts  of  our  legislature  and  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  have  decided  the  validity  of  many  of  our  large  land  claims, 
and  fixed  the  requisites  necessary  to  the  validity  of  most  others, 
the  uncertainties  in  both  cases  may  now  be  avoided  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  our  land  system,  so  different  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  lands  subject  to  location  at  present,  probably  one-third,  or 
thirty  or  thirty-five  millions  of  acres,  are  fully  equal  to  that  already 
occupied.  On  the  vacant  lands  are  known  to  be  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
copper,  gypsum,  &c.,  and  vast  quantities  of  excellent  limestone,  sand- 
stone, granite,  slate,  and  other  kinds  of  building  stone.  Of  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  yet  subject  to  location,  nearly  all  of  it  is  well 
adapted  to  pasturage,  and  but  little  of  it  is  the  absolute  desert  it  is 
thought  to  be  by  many.  The  desert  parts  are  only  about  the  heads  of  the 
River  Colorado,  Brazos  and  Red  River,  and  some  districts  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  thirty  or  thirty-five  millions  of 
splendid  farming  lands  yet  subject  to  location  lie  mainly  within  the 
parallels  of  thirty  and  thirty-four  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  is 
the  true  cotton  region — that  the  countries  west  of  Texas  within  these 
parallels  are  not  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton  in  consequence 
of  their  peculiar  climates — the  certainty  that  these  lands  will  very 
soon  come  into  market  is  manifest.  It  should  be  considered,  too, 
that  there  are  now  about  3,000,000  slaves  in  the  southern  states,  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  every  ten  years ;  _  that 
within  that  time  (the  next  ten  years)  a  home  and  lands  to  cultivate 
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must  be  found  for  another  million  of  them,  and  that  the  old  states 
can  accommodate  but  few  more  of  them  in  their  present  pursuits 
profitably  ; — the  conclusion  is  reasonable,  I  think  inevitable,  that 
Texas,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  under  consideration,  must  till  up 
very  rapidly.  The  demand  for  new  land  must  continue  to  increase. 
It  is  estimated  by  well  informed  gentlemen,  that  the  increase  of  popu- 
'lation  last  year  was  not  less  than  about  150,000 — of  whom,  probably, 
one-half  were  slaves.  Supposing  this  estimate  to  be  extravagant,  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  an  immense  immigration  came  to  Texas  last 
year,  and  that  the  tide  is  yearly  increasing,  and  that  too,  in  the  face 
of  short  crops  the  last  two  or  three  years,  especially  the  last.  These 
considerations,  with  the  increase  of  information  in  regard  to  this  state, 
its  superior  advantages  in  regard  of  soil,  climate,  salubrity  and  valu- 
able productions,  with  the  removal  of  objections  on  the  score  of 
society  and  morals,  will  undoubtedly  soon  fill  it  up  with  an  enter- 
prising and  energetic  population. 

If  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific  Rail-road  is  ever  really  built,  it  must 
pass  through  the  centre  of  this  territory,  now  totally  unoccupied,  and 
various  branches  must  leave  the  main  road  in  this  territory,  thus 
causing  towns,  and  perhaps  cities,  to  be  built  in  it.  Tliese  branches 
will  connect  various  points  on  the  gulf  coast,  and  other  points  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road.  The  probability  that  a  road  will  be  built  to  the 
Pacific,  commencing  either  at  Memphis,  New-Orleans,  or  Yicksburg, 
is  very  strong  ;  and  all  of  these  roads  will  pi-oceed  to  El  Paso,  to  pro- 
ceed thence  to  the  Pacific  by  the  most  eligible  route.  Consequently 
the  road  must  finally  pass  through  this  upper  Brazos  and  Colorado 
country,  as  it  is  by  a  vast  diflference  the  most  level  and  practicable 
route  ;  and  if  it  commence  either  at  Yicksburg  or  Memphis,  it  will 
pass  through  the  whole  of  the  best  part  of  the  unoccupied  territory 
above  alluded  to.  As  it  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  great 
cotton-producing  belt  of  country,  planters  would  soon  crowd  the  land 
near  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  markets  of  China  and  other 
eastern  countries  with  raw  cotton,— and  manufactories  would  soon  be 
erected  upon  every  eligible  spot,  to  supply  the  same  markets  with  the 
manufactured  goods  they  may  need. 

Were  this  road  built,  the  country  near  it  not  only  in  Texas,  but  all 
along  the  whole  length  of  it,  would  be  densely  populated  by  the 
time-saving  and  enterprising  people  of  the  whole  South.  It  can  easily 
be  shown,  that  it  would  save  to  the  planter  of  this  region,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  half  a  year  on  an  average,  which,  without  this  road,  would 
be  lost  befjre  he  could  get  his  crop  to  any  market.  It  would  soon 
become  an  avenue  of  trade  and  travel  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  mines  of  New-Mexico,  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and 
of  other  Mexican  states,  would  become  accessible,  and  wouldyield  an 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  not  now  dreamed  of.  Califoniia  and 
Oregon  would  also  yield  much  more,  because  many  more  would  rush 
thither  over  the  road  to  assist  in  reaping  the  golden  harvest. 

These  facts  and  considerations  I  think,  demonstrate  that  invest- 
ments in  lands  in  this  unoccupied  territory  will  prove  eminently 
profitable. 
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I  append  a  calculation  of  the  capabilities  of  Texas,  based  upon  the 
observed  results  of  planting  hitherto. 

Of  the  151,885,440  acres  in  the  whole  state,  say  that  only  half  is 
adapted  to  cultivation, — the  other  half  being  waste,  or  suited  only  to 
pasturage.  This  is  much  too  large  an  allowance  for  poor  land,  but 
I  will  make  it  so.  Of  the  half  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion, say  that  one-tenth  is  adapted  to  sugar : — 7,594.272  acres, 
producing  an  average  of  a  half  hogshead  per  acre,  equal  to 
3,794,136  hogsheads,  worth  at  840  per  hogshead,  $151,885,440. 
Allow  one-quarter  to  cotton,  it  is  18,985,600  acres,  producing  say 
500  pounds  per  acre,  as  a  general  average  one  year  with  another, 
though  I  thinjc  this  below  the  truth,  as  our  best  cotton  lands  will 
bring  from  3,000  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  poorest  seldom  less 
than  400  lbs.,  and  of  good  seasons  often  rising  to  2.000  lbs.  per  acre. 
Allowing  1,500  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  bale,  the  amount  is  6,328,560 
bales,  worth  at  S25  per  bale,  8158,214,000.  Allow  one-tenth  to 
com,  7,594,272  acres,  producing  25  bushels  per  acre,  amounting  to 
189,856,800  bushels,  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  worth  894,928,400.  I 
have  not  known  corn  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel  in  fourteen  years' 
residence,  taking  the  average  of  a  whole  season.  One-tenth  in  wheat, 
7,594.272  acres,  producing  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  amounting  to 
113,914,080  bushels,  worth  81  per  bushel,  8113,914,080.  Fifteen 
bushels  per  acre  is  the  lowest  estimate  of  wheat  produced  per  acre 
that  1  have  heard  of — 40  bushels  are  often  gathered.  Another  tenth 
in  oats  and  rye,  7,594,272  acres,  10  bushels  per  acre,  75,942,720 
bushels,  worth  50  cents  per  bushel,  amounting  to  837,971,300.  There 
remain  three  and  one-half-tenths,  equal  to  37,579,952  acres,  for  pota- 
toes, turnips,  orchards,  gardens,  woods,  vineyards,  but  these  may  be 
left  out  of  the  present  calculation  as  not  yielding  much  to  external 
commerce.  Many  of  these  things  would  be  very  valuable,  however. 
Rice  could  be  grown  very  well  in  some  places,  as  also  could  oranges, 
bananas,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  figs,  melons,  &c.  An  immense 
quantity  of  fine  timber  can  be  obtained  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
portion  of  the  country,  and  any  quantity  of  live  oak  may  be  got  in 
the  southern  and  western  parts,  and  as  high  up  the  Brazos  as  the 
Crossing  of  Shackleford's  Trail,  and  perhaps  higher.  Cedar,  mezquit, 
bois  d'arc,  and  other  timber,  also  abound  in  many  places.  Silk  cul- 
ture could  doubtless  be  successfully  pursued  on  the  lower  Sabine  and 
Nueces.  The  fish  and  oysters  of  the  coast  might  be  made  a  source 
of  considerable  trade  and  revenue.  The  mines  have  been  alluded  to, 
though  little  is  known  of  them  except  their  existence.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant at  many  points. 

Let  us  see  how  many  people  will  be  required  to  cultivate  this  land. 
Say,  15  acres  are  a  fair  quantity  of  land  per  hand  as  a  general  ave- 
rage ;  say  that  seven-tenths  of  the  half  capable  of  cultivation  arc  culti- 
vated. This  amounts  to  53,159,904  acres— to  3,543,994  laborers  ; 
and  30  acres  to  each  horse  to  plow  would  give  1,771,997  plow- 
horses.  If  there  were  two  other  persons  to  every  laborer,  (i.  e.  chil- 
dren or  women,)  the  number  would  be  10,639,982.  Probably  an 
equal  number  would  be  engaged  in  internal  and  external  commerce, 
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the  learned  professions,  manufactures,  and  various  other  occupations, 
making  a  total  of  21/2G3,9G4,  or  one  person  to  about  every  seven  and 
a  half  acres  of  land.  Some  countries  sustain  one  person  to  every  two 
or  three  acres  of  land.  At  this  rate  Texas  could  sustain  seventy-five 
or  fifty  millions.  Estimating  the  population  at  21,263,904,  and  the 
average  amount  of  cotton  goods  consumed  by  each  at  thirty  yards,  it 
would  require  037,918,920  yards ;  to  make  which  would  require 
^12.039,040  pounds,  or  three  yards  per  pound,  of  cotton,  equal  to 
531,599  bales,  at  825  per  bale,  worth  813,289,975.  This  would 
leave  for  foreign  consumption  and  for  manufactures,  5,709,900,  worth 
8144,924,025.  If  each  person  consumes  30  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  amount 
is  037,918,920  lbs.,  equal  to  037,919  hogsheads,  worth  at  840  each, 
$25,516,700,  leaving  for  export  3,156,217  hhds.,  worth  8120,248,080. 
The  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c,,  would  probably  be  all  consumed  in  the 
country.  But  sugar  and  cotton  alone  yield  the  enormous  sum  of  8271,- 
172,705  worth  for  export — a  sum  nearly  double  the  present  exports  of 
the  whole  U.  States !  And  the  import  trade  would  equal,  or  exceed  this 
large  sum.  In  the  above  calculation  are  not  included  the  fruits,  cattle, 
hogs,  horses,  molasses,  mines,  and  the  increased  value  given  to  cotton 
and  other  raw  materials  by  processes  of  manufacture.  This  magnifi- 
cent result  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  and  probably  it 
will  be  consummated  in  no  very  long  period  of  time.  Compared 
with  such  immense  annual  retui-ns  of  agricultural  wealth,  the  mines 
of  California  are  poor ;  and  while  the  gold  is  constantly  diminishing, 
careful  husbandry  will  be  annually  increasing  the  fertility  of  Texan 
fields.  Immense  beds  of  marl,  gypsum  and  lime,  will  enable  the 
farmers  to  keep  up  their  fields  at  little  expense. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Area  of  state acres . .  151 ,885,440 

One  half  tillable "     ..   75,942.720 

Devoted  to  cotton 2 J  tenths     "     ..   18,985,680 

"        tosugar 1         "         "     ..     7,594,272 

tocorn 1         "         "     ..     7,594,272 

«        towheat 1         "         "     ..     7,594,272 

"        torjeandoats 1         "         "     ..     7,594,272 

Small  crops,  potatoes,  gardens,  &c 27,579,952 

Producing  cotton bales..     6,328,560 value. .$158,214,000 

"  suaar hhJs...     3,794,136 •     '     ..    151,885,440 

"  corn bush. ..189,856,800 "      ..      94,928,400 

"  wheat "     ..113,914,080 "     ..    113,914,080 

"  ryeandoats "     ..75,942,720 "     ..      37,971,360 

Small  crops  all  consumed. 

FOR  EXPORTATION  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

Cotton bales.. .5,796,960 value. .8144,924,025 

ir hhds.. .3,150,217 "     .-    126,248,680 


T-.lal 8271,172,705* 

The  population  of  Texas,  in  the  revolution  of  1H3G,  was  supposed 
to  be  between  25,000  and  30,000  ;  in  1848,  was  about  140,000  ;  in 
1850,  about  200,000.     The  population  now  is  about  350,000. 

*  We  presume  tliut  our  Texas  Trienil  means  that  these  calculationK  will  be  rer.lized  when  the 
population  of  the  United  States  ^hall  he  an  ilcnse  as  that  of  China,  and  extend  as  fnr  as  "  manifest 
destiny"  will  allow  it.  After  all,  however,  it  is  at  easy  to  see  through  a  mill-stone  as  into  the 
future. — [Ed. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— THE  SUGAR-CANE  PLANT,  SEED  CANE,  &c. 

The  su^ar-cane  (Saccharinum  officinarum)  classed  in  botany  as  being  a  ge^ 
nus  of  the  Triandria  digynia,  is  a  gigantic  member  of  the  GraminecE  tribe  ;  and,  in 
all  its  cliaracters,  is  indubitably  one  of  the  most  jmportaut  plaiits  afforded  us  by 
a  bountiful  Providence.  One  of  its  products,  sugar,  is  so  extensively  used,  and  is 
in  every  way  such  a  blessing  to  mankind,  that  every  exertion  should  be  made  to 
supply  it  to  our  poorer  fellow-creatures  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 

It  is  used  iu  every  possible  way:  for  sweetening  and  rendering  palatable  num- 
berless dishes  and  liquids,  and  in  making  syrups  which  sweeten,  thicken,  and  pre 
serve  the  vegetable  juices  that  are  made  use  of  in  medicine.  Fruits  are  boiled  in 
syrup,  and  kept  under  the  nameof  preserves,  or  sent  on  voyages  to  all  parts  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  man  cannot  only  exist,  but  abso- 
lutely become  stout  and  healthy,  on  sugar  and  water  alone.  This  was  evidenced 
by  the  crew  of  a  ship  bringing  home  a  cargo  of  sugar  :  she  encountered  sundry 
disasters,  which,  together  with  calms,  delayed  her  so  long  on  her  voyage,  that  all 
her  provisions  were  consumed,  and  the  crew  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
sugar  on  board  ;  this  not  only  sustained  the  men,  but  actually  quite  cured  them  of 
the  scurvy,  which  had  made  sad  havoc  amongst  the  crew  previous  to  their  being 
reduced  to  this,  their  last  and  most  providential  resource  :  supported  by  this  agree- 
able aliment,  they  reached  their  port  in  safety.  This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  sugar  ;  whilst  its  nutritious  and  fattening 
qualities  are  abundantly  shown  on  every  sugar  estate  in  the  world.  However,  as 
this  admits  of  no  doubt,  I  need  not  dwell  on  so  clear  a  fact.  Sugar  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent antiseptic,  much  more  powerful  than  even  sea-salt;  whilst,  again,  it  is  re- 
commended by  Orfila,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  verdigris  and  oxide  of 
copper. 

Nor  are  its  admirable  qualities  appreciated  by  mankind  alone ;  for  the  very 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  numerous  reptiles  and  flies,  delight  in 
its  sweetness  and  fatten  under  its  influence. 

A  most  absurd  and  vulgar  prejudice  once  prevailed  against  the  use  of  sugar  in 
any  quantity :  it  was  said  to  be  unwholesome,  to  breed  worms  in  the  stomach,  to 
iujin-e  the  teeth,  to  cause  nausea.  Sec. ;  whereas  undoubted  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  its  effects  are  diametrically  opposite  to  all  this ;  as  nothing  can  be 
more  wholesome,  more  destructive  to  worms,  less  injurious  to  the  teeth,  or  less 
calculated  to  produce  nausea.  Whenever  nausea  is  produced,  it  invariably  arises, 
not  from  the  sugar,  but  from  the  vile  trash  mixed  up  with  it  under  the  general 
name  c/f  sweetmeats  or  sugar-plums.  Should  any  one  doubt  this  latter  fact,  an  analy- 
sis of  these  articles,  taken  from  any  confectioner's  shop,  will  readily  prove  it. 

As  a  primary  principle,  we  desire  to  obtain  year  after  year,  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  laud,  the  largest  possible  amount  of  first  quality  sugar,  at  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  Such  results  can  only  be  hoped  for  when 
the  canes  to  be  manufactui-ed  are  brought  to  the  mill  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the 
cane  plant  can  arrive  at,  when  the  manufacturing  apparatus  is  on  the  most  ap- 
proved principles,  and  when  the  process  of  manufacture  is  skilfully,  scientifically, 
economically,  and  cleanly  conducted  in  all  its  branches. 

We  see,  then,  that  success  depends  on  three  distinct  circumstances  operating  in 
unison  ;  failure  in  one  of  which  will  certainly  cause  a  decided  loss  more  or  less  : 
perhaps  so  considerable  as  to  stamp  the  whole  affair  as  a  vain  attempt. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances,  therefore,  requires  that  I  should  show  the  pecu- 
liar organization  of  the  cane  plant  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  saccharine 
or  crystallizable  principle  is  elaborated  and  secreted  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  variations  indicated  by  the  saccharometer,  together  with  the  disappointments 
continually  expressed  by  planters  in  regard  to  cane  juice,  prove  how  little  this 
subject  is  understood  by  the  planting  body,  and  how  highly  necessary  it  is  for 
them  to  attend  to  so  im|>ortanta  consideration. 

When  we  reflect  that  cane  juice  has  been  known  to  show  twelve  degrees  by 
Beame's  saccharometer,  and  yet  very  frequently  arrives  in  the  boiling-house  at  six 
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degrees  only,  and  very  rarely  indeed,  hiirher  than  eight  or  ten  degrees,  we  must 
be  struck  at  the  enormous  loss  sustained  by  the  planter. 

But  to  go  furth-er,  I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  been  ascertained  in  any  satisfactory 
manner,  what  decree  of  richness  cane  juice  can  be  brought  toby  a  rational  system 
of  cultivation  :  20  per  cent,  may  be  its  maximum  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  tliiuk  not. 

What  Mr.  Crawford  says  of  average  cane  juice  (in  Java)  yielding  25  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  is,  without  question,  a  most  palpable  absurdity  ;  as  I  will  show  hereafter  ; 
besides,  I  have  clearly  ascertained  (on  authority  of  the  best)  that  14  per  cent,  is 
'there  considered  high;  the  average  being  only  10  per  cent.  However,  leaving 
this  point  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  I  believe  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  how 
imperatively  an  improvement  is  demanded  in  our  system  of  cultivation ;  and  I 
would  earnestly  desire  the  attention  of  the  planting  body  to  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make  on  the  subject. 

It  must  be  very  apparent  to  every  one,  the  great  influence  which  particular  soils, 
climates,  and  seasons  exercise  on  the  growth  and  development  of  so  sensitive  a 
plant  as  the  sugar-cane ;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  more  perfect  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  such  influences,  the  greater  assurance  have  we  of  the  success 
of  our  operations. 

I  will  proceed,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  the  causes  which  materially  aflect 
the  growth  of  the  cane,  its  proper  development,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  juices. 

To  render  this  more  clear,  it  is  requisite  that  I  should  glance  at  the  vegetable 
economy  of  the  plant,  its  structure,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  extracts  substances 
forming  sap  from  the  soil,  by  means  of  its  roots  ;  also,  at  the  mannerin  which  this 
sap  circulates,  and  is  transformed  by  the  action  of  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts 
into  nourislimeut  befitting  the  plant,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  saccharine  or  crystallizab'ie  matter  is  deposited  in  the  cells,  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  In  elucidating  these  points,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
I  avail  myself  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  organic  chemistry, 
&c,,  (such  as  Liebig,  Raspail,  and  others,)  with  which  I  entirely  agree  ;  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  abbreviate  and  aimjdify  them,  to  suit  the  character  of  this  work,  with- 
out making  a  constant  repetition  of  their  names. 

Every  planter  knows  that  the  cane  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  cane 
itself;  which  are  usually  the  few  upper  joints  of  the  plant  nearest  the  leaves,  com- 
monly designated  "  the  cane  top."  But  sometimes  the  whole  cane  i.s  cut  up  in 
pieces,  and  planted  out;  as  every  part  having  a  perfect  eye  or  bud  will  spring  forth 
a  plant. 

The  cane-cutting,  which  is  used  for  planting,  may  be  either  one,  two,  or  more 
joints  of  the  cane  itself,  taken  frfim  any  part  of  the  cane  stalk  ;  as  each  joint  pos- 
sesses one  eye  or  bud.  On  being  planted,  these  eyes  shoot  forth ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  I'oots  are  thrown  out  around  the  whole  circle  of  each  joint, 
■which  serve  to  supply  the  young  plants  with  sustenance  until  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  throw  out  roots  of  their  own. 

It  appears  that,  by  depriving  the  cane-cutting  of  these  roots,  the  young  shoots 
will  continue  growing  for  sometime,  and  then  die  away  before  they  have  become 
strong  enough  to  form  roots  of  their  own.  For  experiment,  place  some  pieces  of 
cane  amongst  mouldy  straw,  in  a  moist  and  hot  place,  and  in  a  few  days  delicate 
roots  will  a[)pear  in  abundance  from  the  joints;  cut  otf  these  fibres  neatly  with  a 
penknife  when  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  long,  taking  care 
not  to  shake  or  remove  the  pieces  of  cane :  watch  if  further  roots  appear,  and  if  so, 
cut  ofl"  the  fil)re3,  as  before. 

During  this  time  the  buds  will  have  sprung  forth  and  be  growing  fast;  but  it  will 
be  observed,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  the  roots  are  removed,  the  shoots 
begin  gradually  to  wither  away,  and  will  finally  die ;  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
they  may  in  other  respects  receive.  This  goes  to  show,  that,  although  the  pieces  of 
cane  which  are  planted  abound  in  sugar,  gluten,  mucilage,  &c.,  yet  these  alone 
cannot  support  the  young  shoots;  which  also  require  the  absolute  jiresonce  of 
roots,  to  supply,  by  their  peculiar  action,  that  kind  ol'  sap  which  I  shall  call  "  as- 
cending sap  ;"  being  a  wati?ry  solution  of  earthy  salts.  Now,  in  the  cane,  this  sap 
is  supplied  by  the  roots  emanating  from  the  piece  of  cane  jilanted,  until  the  young 
sprouts  or  shoots  beome  furnished  with  perfect  roots  of  their  own,  vvhen  the 
parent  piece  dies  away,  and  gradually  decays.  The  sprouting  of  the  eye,  there- 
fore, is  simultaneous  with  the  formation  of  roots ;  and  both  combined,  constitute 
the  effort  made  by  the  cane  to  reproduce  itself.     • 
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With  the  formation  of  a  leaf  or  leaver,  a  new  action  commences,  (it  maybe 
termed  a  transformation  of  organic  substances,)  by  which  that  watery  snhition  of 
earthy  salts  constituting  the  ascending  sap  is  first  transmitted  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves,  where  it  undergoes  an  elaboration  which  changes  its  character.  The  func- 
tions of  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  plants  are  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  by 
the  aid  of  solar  light  and  moisture  to  appropriate  its  carbon  :  hence  they  are  called 
'•  organs  of  assimilation."  On  the  first  formation  of  the  leaves,  the.se  functions  com- 
mence: they  are  at  first  more  particularly  employed  in  their  own  development ; 
afterwards  in  the  formation  of  woody  fibre  and  other  substances  necessary  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  plant. 

Having  already  mentioned  the  sap,  which  I  have  designated  the  ascending  sap, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  (descending  sap,  it  is  better  to  discuss  the  important  sub- 
ject of  its  circulation  and  chemical  transformations  at  once,  than  to  defer  it  longer. 
It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  roots  are  immediately  connected  with  the  sap-vessels, 
which  receive  and  transmit  the  sap  throughout  the  whole  plant:  but  this  is  not 
all;  for  the  sap-vessels  are  of  two  classes,  viz;  the  ascending  sap-vessels,  and  the 
descending  sap-vessels ;  both  communicating  with  the  various  organs  of  assimila- 
tion. The  circulation  is  also  of  two  characters :  the  first,  that  which  is  termed 
cellular,  and  the  second,  that  denominated  vascular. 

The  cellular  circulation  is  that  which  occurs  within  the  cells,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  two  contiguous  but  unmixed  currents  running  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  the  vascular  circulation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  vascu- 
lar network,  and  exhibits  only  one  continuous  current  in  every  part  of  the  tubular 
vessels.  The  well-established  fact  of  the  power  possessed  by  vegetable  mem- 
branes, of  aspiring  and  expiring  surrounding  liquids,  explains  the  means  whereby 
such  circulation  is  kept  up.  The  roots,  then,  supply  a  watery  solution  of  earthy 
salts  (or  sap  not  tending  to  organize)  to  the  sap-vessels,  through  whicli  it  ascends, 
and  is  ditfused  even  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  leaves  ;  whence  it  returns  (trans- 
formed into  a  sap  tending  to  organize)  through  the  descending  sap-vessels  again  to 
the  roots. 

In  this  progress  through  the  plant,  the  sap  is  drawn  into  the  different  organs  in 
succession;  the  desirable  parts  are  assimilated,  other  parts  are  rejected  and  pass 
on;  until,  at  length,  those  which  remain  unappropriated,  reach  the  roots,  and  are 
voided  as  excrement. 

We  here  find  the  roots  performing  two  distinct  functions,  viz :  the  collection 
and  transmission  of  nutriment,  and  the  discharge  of  excrement.  To  enable  them 
to  perform  these  important  duties,  they  are  found  to  possess  powerful  organs  of 
aspiration,  by  which  they  suck  in  those  aqueous  solutions  which  constitute  the 
ascending  sap;  and  also  other  organs,  by  means  of  which  they  expire  those  sub- 
stances which,  unsuitable  or  otherwise,  have  been  rejected  by  the  various  organs 
of  assimilation  through  which  they  have  passed. 

Most  people  have  remarked  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  some  roots  cling 
to  rock.s,  stones,  pieces  of  gravel,  sand,  bone,  wood,  or  other  substances  ;  and  the 
roots  of  the  cane  plant,  amongst  others,  will  be  found  adhering  to  minute  fragments 
of  gravel,  sand,  wood,  &c.,  '' forming  soil,)  in  the  same  manner:  yet  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  nineteen  persons  out  of  twenty  do  not  consider  that  such  adhesion  is 
caused  by  suction ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  powerful  aspiration  of  the  roots, 
which  alone  produces  that  suction. 

Such  is,  in  reality,  the  case,  however ;  and  the  fact  serves  to  show  us,  in  a  forcible 
manner,  the  wonderful  power  exerted  by  these  organs  of  aspiration.  Endued  with 
this  faculty,  the  roots  can  only  extract  nutriment  from  the  soil  through  the  medium 
of  water  ;  which  renders  soluble  the  constituents  whereof  the  soil  is  composed.  It 
is  obvious  how  much  must  depend,  in  cultivation,  not  only  on  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  but  on  the  supply  of  water  which  is  afforded  the  plant ;  as,  without  an  ample 
allowance  of  this  essential,  that  richness  cannot  become  soluble  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance, and  consequently  the  plant  is  more  or  less  pinched  for  want  of  nutriment. 
It,  however,  often  occurs  that  the  supply  of  water  is  too  great :  this  has  a  tendency 
to  do  injury  to  the  sugar-cane,  at  particular  periods;  inasmuch  as  the  cane  may  be 
required  for  sugar  manufacture  when  its  juices  are  from  this  cause  too  aqueous. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  also,  must  greatly  affect  the  quality  of  the  sap,  and  influ- 
ence, both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  sugar  produced  by  the  plant :  however, 
this  consideration  more  properly  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  subject. 

I  have  thus  briefly  described  the  functions  of  the  roots,  and  explained  that  "  the 
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ascending  sap,"  or  "  sap  not  tending;  to  orgnnize,"  is  transmitted  to  the  leaves,  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  undergoes  au  elaboration  by  which  it  is  transformed 
into  a  '•  sap  tending  to  organize."  I  will  now,  therefore,  touch  on  the  manner  ia 
which  this  transfoiToation  is  effected. 

Within  the  tropics,  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  said  to  be  equally  divided  into 
twelve  hours  of  day  and  twelve  hours  of  night ;  consequently  the  leaves,  and  other 
green  parts  of  the  cane,  inhale  carbonic  acid  and  exhale  oxygen  during  twelve 
hours  of  daylight ;  whilst  during  twelve  hours  of  night  they  inhale  oxygen  and 
exhale  carbonic  acid. 

Whilst  light  is  present,  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  its  carbon  appropriated: 
but  in  the  ab.sence  of  light,  the  process  of  assimilation  is  arrested  ;  because  tVie 
carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  decomposed,  but  is  dissolved  in  the  juices  which  per- 
vade all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  escapes  every  moment  through  the  leaves,  «fcc.  But 
whilst  daylight  is  so  necessary  in  this  respect,  it  is  also  equally  necessary  to  the  as- 
similation of  hydrogen.  Now,  hydrogen  is  received  by  the  plant  in  the  form  of 
water ;  which,  by  the  aid  of  light,  it  decomposes  ;  emitting  its  oxygen  and  appro- 
priating its  hydrogen.  Again,  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  plant ;  therefore  we  find, 
that  whilst  the  plant  is  absorbing  water  by  the  roots  and  carbonic  acid  by  the 
leaves,  and  by  the  aid  of  ligiit,  decomposing  both,  still  the  oxygen  separated  from 
each  is  not  wholly  exhaled ;  but  a  portion  sufficient  for  its  purposes,  is  retained  and 
appropriated,  as  are  the  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

We  can  imagine  how  large  an  amount  of  oxygen  is  set  free  by  plants,  when  we 
consider  the  quantity  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  their  different  parts  : 
the  roots,  for  instance,  in  a  moist  soil,  are  constantly  transmitting  au  abundance  of 
watery  sap;  which  water,  being  decomposed,  sets  free  the  oxygen  contained. 
With  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed,  the  same  e  .'olution  ensues  on  its  decomposition. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  supplied  to  the  atmosphere  is  really  much  greater 
than  the  amount  derived  from  it ;  although  the  plant  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mosphere at  night.  The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  no  sooner  arrested  by 
want  of  light,  than  a  true  chemical  process  commences  :  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  upon  the  organic  substances  composing  the  leaves, 
&c.,  of  the  plant. 

This  brief  and  simple  explanation,  I  think,  renders  it  clear,  that  it  is  through  the 
decomposition  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  that  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen  are 
obtained  by  the  plant;  these  serving  to  constitute  the  descending  sap — "a  sap 
tending  to  organize." 

Attached  to  each  joint  of  the  cane  plant  is  one  leaf,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to 
supply  elaborated  sap  (or  sap  comprised  of  earthy  salts,  nitrogen,  &c..  blended 
with  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen)  to  the  various  cellular  and  vascular  organs 
existing  in  that  joint;  it  therefore  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  the  joint  be 
deprived  of  its  leaf  before  this  has  completed  its  functions,  considerable  loss  and 
injury  must  accrue  to  it  •,  inasmuch  as  the  joint  is  then  reduced  to  a  dependence  on 
the  nutriment  its  organs  can  derive  from  the  already  exhausted  sap  descending 
from  the  joint  immediately  above  it.  Hence  we  find  that  by  depriving  a  joint  of 
its  leaf,  tliat  joint  isnever  fully  developed,  but  becomes  contracted  and  imperfect. 
Here  we  see  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain  on  the  plant  until  they 
have  performed  their  office ;  when  the  chemical  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  produces  a  change  in  their  color,  and  shows  that  they  may  be  removed  with 
safety. 

Planters  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  planting  canes  too  closely  together ; 
which  again  leads  them  on  to  "trash"  those  canes  too  heavily  :  id  est,  to  strip  off 
by  hand  the  leaves  of  the  cane  plant,  in  order  to  allow  air  and  light  to  penetrate. 

Much  intelligence,  surely,  is  not  recpaired  to  convince  one  that  such  a  jiractice 
is  erroneous,  and,  indeed,  pregnant  with  evil  consequences.  Only  fancy  rich 
land  planted  with  canes  in  rows  but  three  or  four  feet  apart,  which  grow  up  so 
close  and  tangled  that  a  person  cannot  wiilk  between  the  rows  without"great  diffi- 
culty, and  are  so  dense  that  no  ray  of  light  can  penetrate  ;  then  consider  the  course 
pursued  by  the  planter:  he  sends  in  laborers,  once,  twice,  thrice,  with  oiders  to 
*'  trash  heavily  ;"  or  in  other  words,  to  strip  off,  not  only  every  dry  leaf,  but  also 
every  green  loaf — except  just  the  few  ton  ones — so  that  the  miserable  canes  are 
left  in  woful  plight — naked  and  wretchea  in  appearance,  and  rendured  quite  in- 
capable of  perfectly  developing  several  joints  in  each  cane. 

Surely  our  intelligent  planters  will  no  longer  pursue  such  an  irrational  course  ! 
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If  they  reflect  on  the  simple,  though  necessary  requirements  of  the  plant  to  be 
cultivated,  they  will  find  that  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  and  increased 
quantity  and  quality  of  produce,  will  result  from  a  change  of  practice. 

We  often  hear  of  "  cane  seed  ;"  and  latterly  a  very  earnest  inquiry  was  set  on 
foot  with  a  view  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  sugar-cane  is  really  raised 
from  seed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  not;  which  terminated,  I  believe,  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  of  there  being  no  country  known  wherein  the  cane  is,  at  present, 
raised  from  seed  :  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  ages.  Bryan  Ed- 
wards, in  his  work  on  the  West  Indies,  says;  "  In  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of 
the  East,  it  is  easily  raised  from  the  seed."  Eeferring,  accordingly,  to  Bmce's 
Travels.  ''  we  find,"  he  says  : 

"  About  four  miles  from  this  is  the  village  of  Nizelet  el  Arab,  consisting  of 
miserable  huts.  Here  begin  large  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  the  first  we  had  yet 
seen.  They  were  loading  boats  with  these  to  carry  to  Cairo.  I  procured  from 
them  as  many  as  I  desired.  The  canes  are  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diame- 
ter. *  *  *  I  was  surprised  at  finding  this  plant  in  such  a  state  of  perfection 
80  far  to  the  northward.  We  are  now  in  latitude  twenty-nine  degrees,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  beautiful  and  perfect  than  the  canes  were.  I  apprehend  they 
were  originally  a  plant  of  the  old  continent,  and  transported  to  the  new  upon  its 
first  discovery  ;  because,  here,  in  Egypt,  they  grow  from  seed.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  do  so  in  Brazil;  but  they  have  been,  in  all  times,  the  produce  of  Egypt." 

Such  is  Bruce's  assertion,  which  has  been  so  often  quoted  as  proof  positive  of 
the  cane  being  raised  from  seed  ! 

Porter  repeats  the  argument  of  the  cane  not  being  a  native  of  America,  as  it  is 
there  never  found  to  perfect  its  seed  ;  whilst  (on  the  authority  of  Bruce)  he  assigns 
to  the  East  its  original  emanation.  He  writes:  "The  assumption  that  it  has 
never  been  found  native  in  the  colonies  of  America,  seems  borne  out  by  the  fact, 
that,  although  it  flourishes  there,  its  organs  of  fructification  appear  to  be  without 
the  power  of  fecundity.  A  whitish  dust,  or  rather  seed,  is  sometimes  produced 
from  the  flowers  ;  yet  this  being  sown  has  never  been  known  to  vegetate  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  while  in  the  East,  canes  may  be  raised  from  seed." 

The  constantly  recurring  idea  that  canes  are  raised  from  seed  in  Egypt  and  the 
East  Indies,  has  kept  alive  a  strong  belief  that  the  plant  could  be  much  improved 
by  skilful  cultivation  and  care,  if  this  said  seed  could  be  obtained  by  European 
agriculturists.  Hence,  numerous  have  been  the  endeavors, both  private  and  pub- 
lic, which  have  been  made  to  become  possessed  of  it.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Jamaica  took  up  the  subject,  and  exhibited  much  industry  in  collecting 
information  ;  and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  still  be  pursuing  the  in- 
quiry. As  I  have  often  been  applied  to  on  the  subject,  and  have  instituted  many 
inquiries  and  experiments  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  and  others,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  what  I  have  ascertained  on  the  point. 

First.  That  no  variety  of  sugar-cane  is  known  to  perfect  its  seed  (or  indeed,  to 
produce  anything  like  seed)  either  in  India,  China,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Egypt, 
or  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  as  in  all  those  countries  the  cane  is  entirely  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings. 

Secondly.  I  have  myself  tried  numerous  methods,  which  I  imagined  might,  by 
Bome  possibility,  cause  the  plant  to  perfect  its  seed.  That  many  of  these  were  fan- 
ciful, and  perhaps  far-fetched,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  owning.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  need  to  make  them  public,  or  weary  the  reader  v/itli  a  long 
detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  brief  account  of  two  of  my  experiments,  to 
show  the  principle  on  which  I  proceeded. 

Experience  and  much  consideration  had  quite  convinced  me  that  it  was  entirely 
useless  to  hope  for  any  good  results  from  cane  flowers,  of  whatever  variety  they 
might  be,  being  brought  into  contact  with  cane  flowers.  I  therefore  determined 
to  try  the  Guinea  com,  or  Bajra,  and  the  Indian  corn,  or  Boota,  with  the  cane 
plant.  Now,  both  of  these  plants  perfect  their  seed  ;  and  I  ventured  to  hope,  that, 
by  planting  them  together,  I  might  get  the  flowers  of  the  Guinea  corn  and  the 
Indian  corn  to  impregnate  and  fructify  those  of  the  cane. 

With  this  view  I  carefully  manured  the  soil  with  such  substances  as  I  thought 
likely  to  assist  the  plant ;  and  then,  as  they  grew,  cautiously  but  completely  re- 
moved the  eye  or  bud  of  each  joint,  as  early  as  1  possibly  could,  by  cutting  through 
the  green  leaf  (without  removing  it)  so  as  to  get  at  the  eye.  Allowing  a  propor- 
tionate lapse  of  time,  I  planted  the  two  descriptions  of  corn  beside  their  appro- 
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priate  cane  plants  ;  and  as  these  grew  up  together,  I  brought  the  flowers  into  con- 
tact wilh  each  otlier,  occasionally  shaking  them  smartly,  that  they  might  shed  their 
!)ollen  on  each  other.  The  Indian  corn  I  deprived  of  ils  buds  as  they  appeared, 
brciiig  the  plant  to  exert  its  reproductive  powers  on  the  arrow  or  flower,  instead 
of  the  ears.  My  experiments  succeeded  admirably,  so  far  as  concerned  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  their  flowering  together,  and  the  production  of  seed  on  the  arrow  of 
the  Indian  corn;  but,  notwithstanding  all  my  care  and  attention,  I  had  not  the 
gratilication  of  seeing  any  seed  appear  on  the  cane  plants  so  treated.  Microscopic 
examination  showed,  that  no  chunge  had  been^eflected,  as  regarded  the  formation 
of  seed ;  and  the  I'ailuro  of  this,  my  last  hope,  set  the  cjuestiou  at  rest  in  my 
mind. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  fructifying  the  flower  of  the  cane  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  we  shall  find  no  well-authenticated  instance  of  the  plant  hav- 
ing been  raised  from  seed.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  belief 
that  it  ever  was  raised  from  seed. 

So  far  as  Bruce  is  concerned,  I  can  readily  understand  myself — and  imagine  I 
shall  have  little  difficulty  in  explaining  to  others — how,  in  all  probability,  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  often  known  men  to  whom  I  have 
remarked  on  the  cane  seeding,  say  :  "  But  is  it  really  a  fact  that  the  cane  does  not 
seed?  I  cannot  certainly  believe  that;  for  I  have  seen  whole  fields  of  it  in  blos- 
som, and  the  flowers  hanging  down  as  if  quite  heavy  with  seed." 

Another  told  me  that  he  has  often  passed  fields  nicely  smoothed  over,  and  on  in- 
quiring from  the  natives  what  was  planted  therein,  has  been  told,  sugar-cane: 
whereas,  if  pieces  of  cane  had  been  planted  in  the  field,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  see  them  sticking  out  of  the  ground;  so  that  it  must  have  been  the  cane  seed 
which  was  planted,  not  pieces  of  the  cane  itself.  These  kinds  of  assertions  I  have 
very  frequently  heard  made  use  of  by  really  intelligent  Englishmen,  who  had  re- 
sided many  years  in  India;  but,  like  many  others,  had  not  been  at  the  trouble  of 
inquiring  into  matters  that  were  not  in  their  own  particular  line  of  business. 

A  native  will  sometimes  leave  a  small  patch  of  cane  uncut,  in  one  corner  of  his 
field,  until  his  land  is  ready  for  jilanting  ;  and  if  asked  why  he  so  leaves  such  cane, 
he  will  reply,  "  My  land  is  not  ready  for  planting  yet,  so  I  have  left  that  for  seed." 
Such  an  answer  would  be  very  likely  to  make  a  stranger  believe  that  the  native 
was  waiting  until  his  land  was  prepared,  and  the  cane  seed  perfectly  ripe ;  espe- 
cially when  he  sees  the  canes  in  flower. 

2.— THE  COTTON  INTERESTS,  AND  HOW  THE  PLANTERS  MAY  REG- 
TIFY  THE  EVILS  OP  LOW  PRICES. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Danieil,  of  Savannah,  for  this  paper. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Agricultural  Society  respectfully 
submits  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cotton  Planters'  Convention,  about  to  assem- 
ble in  Montgomery,  Alabama,*  the  question  of  offering  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  mechanical  skill  to  supply  a  simple  and  effective  machine  to  gin,  card  and 
spin,  on  plantation,  from  five  to  ten  pounds  of  cotton  per  hour,  so  as  to  provide 
every  planter,  who  may  desire  it,  the  means  of  converting,  on  his  own  premises, 
into  yarn  or  twist,  every  pound  of  cotton  which  he  shall  produce.  The  elements 
of  such  a  machine  already  exist ;  and  all  that  is  needed  for  its  production  is  the 
inducement  which  a  liberal  premium  would  supply. 

In  the  progress  of  society  the  objects  of  pursuit  become  multiplied.  The  de- 
ficiencies of  yesterday  are  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  to-day.  Every  new 
combination  in  supplying  existing  demands,  creates  new  wants  ;  and  invention  in 
fulfilling  one  want,  creates  another.  This  is  the  progress  of  society — fertile  iu 
expedients  and  rich  in  results. 

The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  cotton  in  Georgia,  as  an  export — for  it  had 
been  grown  in  several  of  the  southern  colonies  for  domestic  use — supplied  the 
saw-gin,  the  invention  of  Nathan  Lyons,  to  whose  mind  the  circulai'  saw  on  a 
wooden  cylinder  was  suggested  on  seeing  Whitney's  gin — wire  teeth  in  cizcles 
around  the  wood  cylinder — in  operation  in  Savannah.     For  a  time,  cotton  was 


not. 


*  This  Convention,  which  viras  to  have  met  in  May,  has  been  postponed — why,  we  know 
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prepared  by  toll-gias  for  market — one  or  more  in  a  county;  next,  the  more  enter- 
prising planter  would  have  his  own  gin,  and  cleaning,  perhaps,  the  coltnn  of  one 
or  two  of  his  neighbors  as  well  as  his  own.  Now,  the  cotton  planter  considers  a  gin 
a  necessary  element  of  his  business,  and  the  cotton  press  has  become  almost  as  in- 
dis|)eni5able  a  necessity. 

Is  this  to  be  the  limit  (the  nllimn  ihule)  in  the  progress  of  the  cotton  planter  ? 
Shall  he  remain  content  with  what  has  been  achieved  ?  And  multiplying  his 
cotton  bags,  and  consequently  reducing  their  value,  increase  the  profits  of  the 
spinners  of  his  stajjle  in  the  ratio  of  the  reduction  of  his  own?  His  cotton 
has  stimulated  all  the  improvements  in  machinery  which  have  rendered  it 
so  important  an  element  of  commerce  and  civilization.  And  this  has  been  the 
work  of  but  little  more  than  half  a  century.  May  he  not  participate  in  all  the 
benefits,  whose  foundations  rest  on  his  labors  ?  Why  shall  he  incur  so  much  of 
the  toils,  and  partake  so  scantily  of  the  advantages  incident  to  his  staple  in  its  vast 
ramifications  through  society  ? 

In  a  brief  period  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  annual  production  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  has  risen  from  a  few  thousand  to  near  three  millions  of  bags,  and  in 
proportion  to  that  increase  has  become  the  dependence  of  the  great  manufacturer, 
England,  upon  our  slave-labor  for  her  supply  of  cotton — a  dependence  almost  in- 
volving the  existence  of  her  political,  if  not  her  social  condition.  Strenjious  efforts 
have  been  made,  and  are  not  yet  abandoned,  to  relieve  herself  from  a  dependence 
as  mortifying  to  her  self-love  as  datigerous  to  her  future  prosperity  and  independ- 
ence. But  Great  Britain  is  not  alone.  The  cotton  spinners  everywhere,  out  of 
the  slave-holding  states,  profess  to  be  grieved  that  they  are  dependent  upon  slave- 
labor  for  their  cotton,  and  it  would  seem,  as  Manchester  and  Lowell  are  the 
loudest  complainants,  that  the  amount  of  grief  felt  at  using  our  cotton  is  about  in 
proportion  to  that  of  their  profits — so  that  we  may  estimate,  with  some  approach 
to  accuracy,  the  amount  of  income  derivable,  in  a  manufacturing  district,  from 
the  use  of  our  staple,  by  the  energy  of  its  denunciations  of  slavery.  "  Sed  hceret 
in  latere  lethalis  arundo."  The  love  of  mammon  is  not  extinct,  and  our  slavery 
carries  a  silent  consolation,  if  not  reconcilement  to  pharisaical  philanthropy. 

If  our  soil  and  climate  do  not,  our  slave-labor  certainly  does  place  us  beyond 
the  reach  of  rivalry  in  the  growth  of  cotton.  When  free  labor  is  engaged  in  the 
production  of  any  commodity,  the  amount  of  labor  directed  to  it  is  regulated  by 
the  relative  amount  of  reward  or  wages  which  the  price  of  the  article  supplies  to 
that  labor.  In  the  slave-holding  states,  the  great  amount  of  existing  slave-labor 
is  directed  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and  will  be  so  applied,  almost  independ- 
ently of  ihe  price  of  the  article  ;  certainly  so  long  as  cotton  pays  anything  beyond 
the  cost  of  production,  preparation  for  and  transportation  to  market,  and  by  cost 
of  production  is  here  meant  the  actual  outlay  for  the  time,  exclusive  of  the  money 
value  of  the  laborers  and  land.  The  soil  and  labor  being  property,  the  price  of 
the  product  (cotton)  regulates  their  value,  and  does  not,  to  any  perceptible  ex- 
tent, aftect  the  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  its  growth;  and  hence  the  capacity 
of  the  slave-holding  states  to  drive  from  the  European  market  the  cotton  of  any 
other  country,  the  product  of  free  labor.  The  character  of  our  labor  constitutes 
alike  our  strength  and  our  weakness — our  strength  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
cotton  market — our  weakness  to  resist  combinations  against  us,  whom  all  the 
world  denounce  and  cherish.  Whilst  our  slave-labor  secures  a  market  for  our 
great  staple,  there  is  a  great,  perhaps  a  growing,  insecurity  to  remunerating  prices 
to  that  labor.  Whilst  high  prices  will  not  increase  our  production  of  cotton  much 
beyond  the  natural  increase  of  our  slave  population,  they  stimulate  production 
abroad,  where  another  kind  of  labor  is  employed  in  its  culture.  And  whilst  low 
prices  exercise  but  little  iuHuence  in  lessening  our  production,  they  are  potent  in 
reducing  the  production  of  cotton  by  free  labor.  The  future  condition  of  the  cot- 
ton planter,  under  these  circumstances,  then,  must  mainly  depend  upon  his  own 
energies  and  his  own  resources.  What  these  energies  and  resources  are,  the 
history  of  the  past  speaks  in  distinct  and  emphatic  language.  However  much 
we  are  habitually  calumniated  abroad,  and  whilst  these  calumnies  have  given 
a  sombre  hue  to  the  lights  through  which  many  of  us  at  home  look  upon 
the  future  of  our  condition,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  slave-holding  states 
will  not  compare  discreditably  with  other  states,  under  like  circumstances"  in  any 
age  or  quarter  of  the  world.     The  states  north  of  us  are  estimated  and  judged  of 
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by  the  commerce  and  thrift  of  their  cities  and  the  number  and  noise  of  their  fac- 
tories, without  reference  to  the  small  per  cent,  of  their  whole  population,  living 
and  laboring  in  them.  We  are  an  agricultural  people  ; — oiir  wealth,  o\ir  pcpula- 
liou,  our  pursuits,  our  intelligence  and  our  refinement,  are  of  the  country  and  in 
the  country.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  society  annually  present  at  the 
prominent  watering  places  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  need  not  sliun  com- 
parison with  any  other,  elsewhere,  for  decorum,  propriety,  intelligence  and  good 
taste.  That  society  is  essentially  southern  and  agricultural,  and  represents  a 
much  larger  at  home,  which  is  stationary. 

Our  adversaries  herd  in  the  public  marts;  they  fill  up  the  highways;  they 
combine  ;  they  control  public  opinion  ;  they  command  the  press,  and  exercise,  not 
always,  a  just  and  wholesome  influence  over  the  opinion  of  the  factors  who  sell 
our  crops.  They  estimate  our  productions,  and  too  often  regulate  the  prices, 
upon  data  made  for  the  occasion.  We  do  not,  perhaps  we  cannot,  combine.  We 
do  not  dispatch  couriers  through  every  district  to  learn  and  report  the  amoimt  of 
the  incoming  crop.  We  cannot  raise  money  upon  our  produce,  although  im- 
mediately as  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  merchant  or  speculator,  he  can  raise 
upon  it  the  price  he  has  paid  for  it.  If  we  endeavor  to  investigate  the  prospects 
of  future  prices,  we  can  grasp  only  the  information  which  the  speculator  and  the 
manufacturer  have  prepared  for  their  own  purposes,  and  we  sell  our  crops  with 
the  haste  of  an  auctioneer  getting  off  a  cargo  of  West  India  fruit  on  a  frosty  day. 
If  there  be  not,  within  the  power  of  the  cotton  planters,  the  means  of  protection 
against  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  their  position  subjects  them,  they  may  yet 
do  much  to  increase  the  returns  on  iheir  invested  capital,  and  exercise  a  salutary 
influence  upon  prices — to  some  extent  enhancing  them,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
divesting  them  of  their  fluctuations,  which,  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  evil  to  which  cotton  planters  are  subjected. 

Great  Britain  habitually  imports  about  one-sixth  more  raw  cotton  than  she  ma- 
nufactures, and,  according  to  Baines,  in  his  History  of  Cotton  Manufacture,  makes 
a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  exportation  of  a  portion  of  that  excess  to  Havre. 
And  she  converts  into  yarn  and  exports  about  one-filth  more  of  the  amount  of 
her  imports  of  raw  cotton.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  into  tlie  means  by 
which  she  is  enabled  to  monopolize  so  large  an  amount  of  our  raw  staple,  and  to 
engross  so  large  a  profit  by  a  mere  transfer  of  what  she  cannot  use  at  home, 
across  the  channel.  It  is  more  germane  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  inquire 
if  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States  may  not,  themselves,  spin  and  export 
part  or  all  of  that  excess  of  yarn,  vvliich  Great  Britain  spins,  but  does  not  make 
jnto  cloth  7  The  more  direct  and  practical  proposition  is,  may  not  the  cotton 
planters  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  will  be  as 
rare  as  the  exportation  of  seed  cotton  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  7  There  are 
not  as  great  difficulties  now  to  the  spinning  and  exportation  of  yams  as 
existed  some  sixty  years  ago  to  the  ginning  and  exportation  of  clean  cotton. 
Then  the  cotton  gin  was  in  the  hands  of  the  j)atentees,  who  endeavored  to  make 
a  "  great  East  India  concern  of  it"  by  establishing  ginneries  at  numerous  points 
in  the  cotton  region,  and  coercing  the  planters  to  sell  their  cotton  in  the  seed,  by 
refusing  to  sell  rights  to  use  the  gin.  That  scheme  of  monopoly,  amounting 
almost  to  fraud,  was  defeated  by  the  ingenuity  of  Nathan  Lyons,  who,  as  already 
stated,  invented  the  saw  gin.  Now,  all  the  elements  for  ginning,  carding  and 
spinning  exist  in  machinery  of  almost  perl'ect  construction,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  planter's  wants  is  alone  necessary  to  enable  him  to  spin  his  own  crop  at  his 
own  homestead.  The  spinning  of  cotton — as  was  one  time  the  ginning  of  it — is 
a  distinct  pursuit,  employing  a  distinct  capital,  and  creating  a  distinct  and  anta- 
gonizing interest  to  that  of  the  planter.  The  same  energy  that  enabled  him  to 
unite  the  giiniing  out  of  his  crop  with  the  production  of  it,  will  now  unite,  in  his 
own  hands,  the  production,  ginning,  carding  and  spinning.  And  he  will  find  that 
he  will  add  proportionally  more  to  the  profits  of  his  investment  by  carding  and 
spinning  than  he  has  by  pinning  his  crop;  for  the  women  and  children  may  be 
readily  taught  to  spin,  in  winter,  what  they  have  aided  in  cultivating?  and  gather- 
ing. But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  many  earnest 
friends  of  slave-labor,  whether  that  labor  could  be  successfully  applied  to  what 
is  called  operative  service — that  is,  to  attendance  on  machinery  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing cotton  and  wool.  But  more  recent  experience  in  Georgia,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  has  fully  proved  that  negroes  make  very  good  operatives.     And  they 
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are  now  employed  successfully  in  many  factories,  and  nowhere,  it  is  believed,  has 
there  been  a  failure  iu  the  application  of  slave-lalior  to  factory  purposes.  Many 
planters  have  felt  the  importance  of  reducing  the  production  of  cotton  as  the  best 
if  not  the  only  means  of  enhancing  the  price.  The  chief  difficulty  has  been  to 
supply  to  the  planter  a  remuneration  equivalent  to  the  loss  supposed  to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  reduction  iu  the  amount  of  his  crop.  To  card  and  spin  the  cotton 
at  home,  will  much  more  than  give  that  remuneration,  should  the  reduction  of 
production  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  upon  his  ordinary  crop.  The 
reduction  in  the  crop  would  not  be  a  necessary  incident,  though  a  probable  one, 
on  its  conversion  into  yarn  at  the  homestead,  because  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  planter  would  be  promi)ted  by  a  clear  conviction  that  he  would  find  the 
greatest  profit  in  growing  no  more  cotton  than  he  could  convert  into  yarn  by  his 
own  force  ;  imless,  indeed,  he  should  call  to  his  aid  a  portion  of  the  white  rural 
population,  abounding  in  all  the  southern  states,  whose  condition  and  comforts 
would  be  improved  by  becoming  operatives  iu  factories.  These  are,  however, 
but  little  more  than  matters  of  detail,  which  every  planter  will  readily  decide  for 
himself. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  being  to  suggest,  for  consideration,  the  incorpora- 
tion, into  the  plantation  system,  of  an  important  economical  element,  eminently 
calculated  to  sustain  that  system,  as  is  humbly  believed,  and  impart  new  life  to  it, 
there  is  scarce  occasion  to  present  a  systematic  course  of  argument  to  the  intelli- 
gence to  which  it  is  respectfully  addressed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whenever  cotton  planters  shall  have 
added  to  the  growth  of  their  staple  machinery  to  gin,  card  and  spin  it  for  expor- 
tation, they  will  as  certainly  be  enabled  to  undersell  distant  manufacturers  of 
yarns  as  they  have  undersold  the  producers  of  cottou  by  free  labor,  and  they  will 
be  iu  a  position  to  dispose  of  their  yarns  at  prices  which  will  supply  an  active  de- 
mand, with  adequate  remuneration  for  all  the  cottou  which  they  can  produce. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Dauiell,  of  Savannah — 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton  have  long  been  felt  as  a  very  serious  evil  to  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  plans  have  been  suggested  to  supply  more  steadfast 
prices,  to  an  extent  strongly  indicative  of  the  prevalence  of  this  conviction.  As  a  mea- 
sure calculated  in  its  tendencies  to  exercise  some  influence  in  correcting  these  fluctuations, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  "  Southeni  Central  Agricultural  Society"  recommend  to 
the  Convention  of  cotton  planters  to  assemble  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  May  next, 
to  ofler  a  premium  sufficient  to  sumulate  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  world  to  supply  a 
simple .3.11(1  effective  machine,  calculated  to  gin,  card,  and  spin  into  any  of  the  numbers  in 
ordinary  use  of  yam  about  ten  pounds  of  clean  cotton  per  hour,  which  cotton  planters 
may  introduce  upon  their  plantations,  to  spin  into  yarn  during  winter,  the  cotton  grown  the 
preceding  season. 

W.M.  TERREL,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  S.  C.  A.  S. 

J.  V.  Jo.vEs,  Sec.,  S.  C.  A.  S. 

3.— THE  FmST  BALE  OF  COTTOX. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  in  the  annexed  extract,  contradicts  our  statement, 
(April  y,o.,  1852,  p.  361,)  that  not  a  single  bale  of  cotton,  of  this  country's  growth, 
was  exported  previous  to  1737.  The  authority  relied  upon  by  us  was  "  Smither's 
Liverpool,"  in  which  all  the  imports  from  Carolina,  New- York,  or  Virginia,  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  are  classed  as  the  productions  of  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  West 
Indies,  re-exported.  We  never  doubted  that  cotton  had  been  produced  in  Caro- 
lina very  long  anterior  to  that  period,  and  so  stated  it,  in  a  very  elaborate  history 
of  the  plant,  in  our  number  for  April,  1846,  vol.  i.  We  also  mentioned  the  fact 
that  it  was  grown  in  Louisiana  as  early  as  1760,  being  introduced  from  St  Do- 
mingo, and  that  M.  de  Maurepas  suggested  the  importation  of  machinery  from  the 
East  Indies  for  the  separation  of  its  seed — (vol.  i.,  p.  300.)  It  was  cultivated  in 
Alabama  in  1772,  and  a  machine  used  for  cleaning  it.  The  bags  were  suspended 
between  two  trees  whilst  being  packed,  and  contained  about  300  pounds— (vol. 
xi..  Review,  p.  148.)  The  Mercury  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  stating,  that  small  quau 
titles  of  this  cottou  were  exported;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
VOL.  I.  5 
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exports  were  of  native  growth,  and  how  much  were  derived  from  West  India 
commerce,  &c»  We  believe  the  Chiirleston  accounts  do  not  show  this :  they 
might  be  examined  to  advantage  on  the  point. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  Mercury,  to  which  we  append  a  further 
reference  to  the  subject  by  a  Cotton  Planter  : 

"'THE    FIRST    BALE    OF    COTTON.' 

"  In  the  last  number  of  Do  Bow's  Review,  in  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Cotton 
Culture,  it  is  stated,  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that  '  not  a  single  bale  of  this 
country's  growth  was  exported  previous  to  1787.'  This  statement  was  made  long 
ago — it  has  been  corrected;  but,  somehow,  the  correction  seems  never  to  have 
overtaken  tlie  error,  and  it  has  a  great  chance  of  becoming  history  by  dint  of  re- 
petition. The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  cotton  into  Carolina  we  have 
no  means  of  fixing;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  exported  from  Charleston  more 
than  a  century  ago.  In  a  publication  entitled,  '  A  Description  of  South  Carolina,' 
put  forth  in  Loudon  i:i  17CI,  there  is  a  minute  statement  of  the  exports  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  province  from  this  port  for  t!ie  year  ending  the  Isf  November,  1748. 
In  that  list  we  find  '  Cotton  \^'ool,  7  bags,  at  £  15,  S.  C.  currency,  per  bag.'  There 
may  yet  be  discovered  documents  showing  at  what  precise  time,  and  by  whose 
Laud,  the  germ  of  this  wonderlul  culture  was  first  planted. 

"  It  was  certainly  insignificant  for  a  long  time,  and  probably  during  the  troubles 
of  the  Revolution  nearly  disappeared;  bat  we  have  shown  that  its  appearance,  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  after  the  peace,  was  only  the  revival  of  a  6us[)euded 
branch  of  industry,  humble  enough  at  that  time,  but  deeply  interesting  from  its 
after  history." 

"•the    FIRST    BALE    OF    COTTON.' 

"  Messrs.  Editors  :  Under  the  above  head  you  offered  some  remarks,  and 
presented  a  fact,  in  your  paper  of  the  15th  instant,  to  controvert  the  position  as- 
sumed in  the  last  number  of  De  Bow's  Review,  that  '  not  a  single  bale  of  this 
country's  growth  was  exported  previous  to  1787.' 

'•  On  this  iuteiesliijg  subject,  I  find  the  following  information  in  Governor  Sea- 
brook's  Memoir  on  the  Cotton  Plant,  published  a  few  years  ago : 

"  '  In  a  pamphlet  of  the  dale  of  1(.'66,  entitled,  '  A  brief  Desciiption  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  on  the  Coast  of  Florida,'  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Settlements,  made  only  two  years  before,  says — '  They  have  Indigo,  Tobacco, 
very  good,  and  Cotton  Wool.'  Dr.  Hewitt,  in  his  historical  account  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  while  commenting  on  the  introduction  of  silk  into  the  former, 
and  the  products  of  the  earth,  for  which  premiums  ought  then  to  have  been  given 
to  those  who  should  bring  to  market  the  greatest  quantities  of  them,  alludes  par- 
ticularly to  cotton,  and,  after  detailing  the  manner  of  planting  it,  remarks,  that 
this  article,  '  though  not  of  importance  enough  to  have  occupied  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  colonists,  might,  nevertheless,  in  conjunction  with  other  staples,  have 
been  rendered  profitable  and  useful.' 

"  In  Wilson's  account  of  the  '  Province  of  Carolina,  in  America,'  published  in 
1C82,  it  is  stated,  that  '  cotton,  of  the  Cypress  and  Malta  sort,  grows  well,  and  a 
good  plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  thiiher.'  In  Peter  Puny's  description  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  drawn  up  in  Charleston,  in  1731,  'flax  and  cotton'  are  said  to 
'  thrive  admirably.'  In  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  mother  of  General 
Thomas  and  General  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  who,  as  Miss  Lucas,  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  planting  interest  of  her 
father,  the  Governor  of  Antigua,  is  the  following  memorandum  :  'July  I,  173.9 — 
wrote  to  my  father  today  a  very  long  letter  on  his  plantation  affairs — on  the  pains 
]  had  taken  to  bring  the  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  lucerne  and  casada  to  perfection, 
and  that  I  had  greater  hopes  from  the  indigo  than  any  other.'  '-June,  1741 — 
wrote  again  to  my  father  on  the  subject  of  indigo  and  cotton.' 

"  It  is  a  wellaulhenticated  fact  that,  in  1736,  as  far  north  as  the  39th  degree, 
cotton,  '  on  the  garden  scale,'  was  i-aised  in  the  vicinity  of  Easlon,  in  the  county  of 
Talbot,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay-  About  forty  years  after- 
wards it  was  cultivated  in  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  northern  county 
of  Cape  Maj-,  in  New-Jersey ;  also  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  Delaware. 
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"Among  the  exports  of'  Charles  Town,'  from  November,  1747,  to  November, 
1748,  areinchuled  7  bags  of  cotton  wool,  valued  at  £3  lis.  5il.  per  bag.  In 
1751  '  some  cotton'  was  again  exported  from  South  Carolina.  In  1770  there  were 
shipped  to  Liverpool  three  bale?  from  New- York,  four  bales  from  V'irginia  and 
Maryland,  and  three  barrels  from  North  Carolina.  Before  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Virginia  exported,  comviunibus  annis,  hemp,  flax-seed,  and  cotton,  to  the 
value  of  $8,000.  In  1784,  an  American  vessel  that  carried  eight  bags  to  Liver- 
pool was  seized,  on  the  ground  that  so  much  cotton  could  not  be  produced  in  the 
United  States.  In  1785,  14  bags;  in  178G,  6  bags;  iu  1787,  lO.'^bags;  in  1788, 
389  bags;  in  1789,  842  bags  ;  and  in  1790,  81  bags  were  received  in  Europe  from 
this  country.  Of  these,  153  bags  were  sent  directly,  and  a  portion  of  the  remain- 
der by  the  way  of  Philadelphia  and  Xew-York,  from  Charleston.  The  first  bag 
of  cotton  sold  in  South  Carolina,  was  purchased,  in  1734,  by  John  Teasdale,  from 
Bryan  Cape,  then  a  factor  in  Charleston.  The  first  bag  of  the  wool  exported  from 
that  city  to  Liverpool,  arrived  January  20,  1785,  per  Diana,  and  was  consigned  to 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Teasdale  &  Co. 

"Governor  Seabrook,  iu  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  are  extracts,  after 
assigning  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  belief,  that  the  seed  of  short  staple  cotton 
was  originally  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Mediterranean,  says  :  '  Peter 
Furry  is  represented  to  have  brought  with  him,  among  other  seeds,  that  of  cotton. 
This  and  a  paper  of  the  same  material,  received  by  the  Trustees  for  the  Settle- 
ment of  Georgia,  from  Philip  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  England,  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned were  from  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Wilson,  already  quoted,  says  expressly 
that  the  Carolina  sort  was  from  Cyprus  and  ^Nlalta.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  American  lliisljandry,'  published  in  London  in  1775,  the  writer  remarks,  that 
'  the  cotton  cultivated  in  our  colonies  is  of  the  Turkey  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  supposed,  from  the  language  of  their  historian,  that  the  Cape  Fear  emi- 
grants, v,-ho  began  the  growing  of  the  gossypium  only  two  years  after  they  bad 
established  their  settlements,  were  provided  with  seed  from  Barbadoes.' 

"  In  reference  to  Sea  Island,  or  black  seed  cotton,  the  writer  states,  that  it  '  be- 
gan to  be  raised  in  Georgia,  iu  experimental  quantities,  iu  1736.  The  native  place 
of  the  seed  is  believed  to  be  Persia.  It  is  designated  the  Persian  cotton  by  Bryan* 
Edwards,  and  is  so  called  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  the  merchants  of  England. 
The  seed  grown  in  this  country  came  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  it  had  been 
introduced,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  Anguilla,  a  small  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  vvas  sent  by  Mr.  Tatnall,  then  surveyor-general  of  the  Bahamas,  Colonel 
Reisell  and  others,  to  Governor  Tatnall,  James  Spalding,  Richard  Leake,  and 
Alexander  Bisset,  all  of  Georgia.' 

"  Want  of  time  prevents  me  from  furnishing  other  extracts. 

"  If  A,  E.  Miller,  the  publisher,  has  any  copies  of  the  '  Memoir  on  the  Cotton 
Plant'  on  hand,  I  recommend  him  to  offer  them  to  the  public  for  sale. 

"  A  Cotton  Pla.vter." 

4.— FLAX  COTTON. 
W'e  copy  the  annexed  from   the   Plow,   Loom  and  Anvil;  but  in  regard  to  our 
planters  being  ruined  by  the  competition  of  flax  cotton,  will  add — credat  Judceus 
apella  non  ego. 

"  The  annexed  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  arrangements  for  the  production  of 
flax  cotton,  taken  from  an  account  of  the  late  New- York  State  Agricultural  Fair, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  interest  for  our  readers  of  the  planting  states,  and  we  de- 
sire to  call  to  it  their  special  attention.  Southern  policy  has  driven  southern 
labor  almost  exclusively  into  agriculture,  for  it  has  looked  to  the  separation  of 
the  spindle  and  the  loom  from  the  plow  and  the  harrow,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  all  the  cotton-spinning  machinery  of  the  world  is  now  located  in 
the  flax-growing  countries  of  the  world,  which  latter  are  now  engaged  in  a  vigor- 
ous effiirt  to  throw  off  all  dependence  upon  the  producers  of  cotton  ;  and  that  ef- 
fort will  be  successful,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  if  it  be  not  at  this  moment. 
What,  tlien,  will  be  the  condition  of  the  planter  ?  Even  now  he  is  almost  ruined, 
when  his  crop  reaches  two  and  three  quarter  millions,  and  even  the  prospect, 
that  such  may  be  the  size  of  the  crop,  has  reduced  the  price  to  an  average  of 
little  more  than  thirty  dollars  per  bale  ;  but,  let  the  present  movement  be  per- 
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fectly  successful,  and  there  will  soon  be  added  a  million  of  bales  of  flax  to  take 
the  place  of  as  many  bales  of  cotton,  and  then  oven  twenty  dollars  a  halo  will  be 
considered  a  high  price.  Wo  entreat  our  southern  friends  to  stndy  well  their 
prospects,  and  to  determine  for  themselves,  if  then*  security  against  such  move- 
ments will  not  be  greatly  iucreased  by  adopting  the  measures  necessary  for 
bringing  the  spindle  and  the  loom  to  their  own  cotton  fields,  and  thus  making  a 
market  on  the  land  lor  the  products  of  the  laud. 

"  Nothing,  however,  arrested  our  attention  in  this  hall  but  the  specimens  of 
flax-cotton  and  its  various  proportions,  exhibited  by  E.  G.  Roberts,  assignee  of 
Claussen's  patents  for  the  United  States.  We  saw  one  iutelligent,  influential 
citizen  converted  from  skepticism  to  enlhnsiasm  for  flax-cotton  by  his  first 
earnest  exainination.  It  will  go  inevitably.  A  cotton  fibre  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  Sea  Island  may  be  produced  from  flax  by  Claussen's  process  for  six 
cents  per  pouud ;  and  a  machine  for  breaking  out  the  fibre  from  the  unrotted 
stalk  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clemraons,  of  Springfield,  iMassachusetts,  which  is 
calculated  materially  to  expedite  the  flax-cotton  revolution.  This  machine  ren- 
ders the  entire  fibre,  with  hardly  a  loss  of  two  per  cent.,  as  '  swingle-tow,' 
straight,  and  wholly  separated  from  the  woody  substance,  or  'shives,'  at  a  cost 
which  can  hardly  cqtial  oue  cent  per  pound  of  dressed  flax.  Its  operation  is  very 
simple,  and  any  man  who  has  seen  it  work  a  day  may  manage  it.  Its  entire 
cost  is  from  $125  to  S200,  according  to  size.  It  will  be  a  shame  to  American 
agricultural  enterprise  if  flax-cotton  and  linen  are  not  both  among  our  country's 
extensive  and  important  products  within  the  next  three  years." 

5.— THE  ENORMOUS  CROP  OF  COTTON. 
The  able  commercial  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  thus  speculates  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  cotton  trade  : 

We  hear  the  present  crop  of  cotton  so  frequently  described  as  enormous,  that 
■we  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  a  few  statistics  respecting  it.  We 
readily  grant,  that  ten  years  ago  2,800,000  hales  would  have  been  an  enormous 
crop,  but  we  are  very  far  from  conceding  that  that  quantity  may  now  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light. 

On  the  31st  of  December.  184.5,  the  stock  of  American  cotton  in  Great  ]3ritain 
was  624,000  bales  ;  since  then  we  have  produced  (exclusive  of  the  present 
crop)  six  crops,  as  follows  : 

1845-  6 2, 100,000  bales. 

1846-  7 1,778,000     " 

1847-  8 2,347,000     " 

1848-  9 2,728,000     " 

1849-50 2.096,000     " 

1850-51 2,355,000     " 

Total 13,404,000     " 

Amounting  to  the  very  large  aggregate  of  13,404,000  bales  ;  yet,  at  the  close  of 
this  period,  viz  :  on  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  Great  Britain  held  a  stock  of  only 
221.000  bales,  or  100,000  hales  less  than  on  the  31st  of  December,  1845  ;  and 
France,  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  New-England,  were  still  more  bare  of  stock. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  well-known  and  striking  facts,  the  present  crop  has 
been  hurried  to  market,  and  sold  with  a  precipitancy,  that,  low  as  prices  have 
been,  would  evidently  have  led  to  still  greater  sacrifices,  if  the  enormous  con- 
sumption had  not  prevented  it.  The  manufacturers,  and  indeed  all  the  world, 
seemed  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  value  of  cotton  than  the  planters,  and 
bought  with  an  avidity  that  the  activity  of  the  panic-stricken  planters  to  sell  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with  ;  and  what  has  been  the  result!  The  business  season  is 
nearly  over  ;  2.511,000  hales  out  of  the  2,800,000  or  2,850,000  luiles— the  sup- 
posed extent  of  the  crop — have  already  been  brought  to  market  ;  the  stocks  in 
the  interior  towns  (those  of  them  that  puljlish  their  stocks)  are  70,000  bales  less 
than  at  the  same  period  last  year ;  showing,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  how 
universal  has  been  the  policy  of  selling  and  forcing  all  the  cotton  down  to  the 
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seaports.  \Mien  planters  hold  back  a  portion  of  their  crops,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  held  in  these  inland  towns,  under  advances  jjencrally  from  factors  or  ware- 
housemen ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  condition  of  these 
stocks  is  a  fair  index  of  the  condition  of  the  country  generally,  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  cotton  yet  to  come  to  market.  But  let  us  admit  that  there  is  as  much 
as  Ia«t  year  on  the  plantations  ;  and  that,  including  the  towns,  there  are  (not- 
withstanding the  deficit  of  75,000  bales)  340,000  bales  yet  to  be  received — only 
30,000  bales  less  than  was  received  last  year  in  the  same  period  ;  this  quantity, 
added  to  the  present  receipts  of  2.511,000  bales,  would  give  a  crop  of  2,850,000 
bales,  '\^'ith  this  crop,  how  will  the  world  make  out  1  We  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  diminished  supply  that  Great  Britain  will  receive  from  India,  (estimated  at 
100,000  bales,)  but  confine  ourselves  to  American  cotton  only.  How  will  Great 
Britain  be  sustained  as  compared  with  last  year  1 

Up  to  the  IGth  inst.  the  receipts  of  the  present  crop  in  the  seaports 

amounted  to 2,511,000 

Last  year  at  the  same  date  they  were 1,983,000 

Excess  of  receipts  this  year 528,000 

But  this  excess,  considered  so  enormous,  has  already  been  distributed  and  dis- 
posed of;  for,  instead  of  having  a  corresponding  excess  in  the  stocks  in  the  sea- 
ports, it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  have  but  5,000  bales  more  stock  than 
last  j'car.  In  the  distribution  of  cotton,  of  course  Great  Britain  has  got  her 
share  of  the  excess  of  528,000  bales,  and  alarmists  will  naturally  look  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  stock  in  Liverpool  has  swollen  under  this  plethoric  influence. 
Let  us  look  at  this  : 

1851,  April  16th,  exports  to  Great  Britain 1,040.000 

1850,     "  "  "  ^ 846,000 

Excess  of  supply  over  last  year 194,000 

Liverpool,  March  26,  (the  latest  date.) 

Import  this  year 330,000 

Import  last  year 300,000 

Excess  of  imports 36,000 

Stock  last  year 332,000 

Stock  this  year 176,000 

Reduction  in  stock 156,000 

Diminution  in  supply,  as  compared  with  last  year 192,000 

In  other  words,  if  we  add  to  the  stock  which  was  held  in  Liverpool  on  the 
26th  of  March  the  whole  excess  in  the  exports  from  this  country  down  to  the 
16th  of  this  month,  the/would  then  have  a  stock  barely  equal  to  that  they  held 
on  the  26th  of  March,  last  year,  viz  : 

Stock  in  Liverpool,  March  26th,  1852 176,000 

Excess  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  up  to  the  16th  of  April 194,000 

Leaves  excess  already  received  in  Great  Britain  down  to  the 

26th  of  March 36,000     158,000 

3.34,000 
Stock  26th  of  March,  185] 332,000 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  all  additional  supply  of  cotton  over  last  year  that 
Great  Britain  shall  receive  from  us  this  year,  and  put  into  stock,  has  yet  to  be 
exported  from  this  country,  and  how  any  excess  of  magnitude  can  be  sent,  re- 
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mains  to  be  seen.  AVe  have  no  more  stock  than  last  year,  or  but  5,000  bales 
more.  If  the  crop  do  not  exceed  2,850,000  bales,  we  shall  have  but  310,000  bales 
more  to  get — which  is  less  than  the  supply  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
by  26,000  bales,  viz  : 

Stock  this  year 507,000 

Estimated  receipt  s 340,000 

907,000 

Stock  last  year , 561,000 

Receipts  to  1st  of  Sept 372,000 

933,000 

20,000 

Out  of  this  remaining  supply,  viz  :  907,000  bales,  with  New-England,  France, 
and  all  the  manufacturing  countries  in  Europe  competing  actively  for  an  unusual 
share  of  the  crop,  how  England  can  get  more  than  she  did  last  year  out  of 
933,000  bales,  when  all  her  competitors  had  almost  retired  from  the  field,  we  can- 
not perceive.  But  let  us  admit  that  wc  do  give  her  a  further  excess  ;  that  we 
send  her,  before  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  in  addition  to  the  present  excess  of 
194,000  bales,  a  further  excess  over  last  year  of  50,000  bales  ;  this  would  give 
an  additional  sujiply  above  that  of  last  year  of  1,250  bales  per  week,  for  the  forty 
weeks  from  the  20th  of  March  up  to  the  1st  of  .January  ;  and  how  far  this  excess 
is  likely  to  go  into  stock  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  consumption  up  to 
the  26th  of  March  (to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  exports)  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  30,178  bales  per  week  for  the  same  period  last  year,  aud  23,350  bales  per  week 
as  the  average  of  the  whole  year.  But  at  itll  events,  it  is  clearly  seen,  that  Great 
Britain  commenced  the  year  with  a  stock  of  only  251,000  bales  ;  that  including 
the  entire  excess  of  exports  up  to  the  present  day,  she  cannot  have  made  any 
addition  whatever  to  that  stock ;  that  it  is  highly  imiirobable  that  our  future  ex- 
ports, to  the  end  of  this  year,  will  exceed  those  of  last  by  more  than  50,900 
bales;  and,  consequently,  if  sb.e  do  no  more  than  consume  from  the  20th  of 
March  to  the  31st  of  December,  1852,  the  same  quantity  of  cotton  that  she  did 
during  the  same  period  in  1851,  she  can  add  to  the  above  stock,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  50,000  bales. 

The  planters  could  not  be  in  a  better  position  to  command  an  advance  in  price 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  present  and  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  crop  ;  and  it 
really  appears  marvelous  to  us  that  they  should  evince  such  a  groundless  eager- 
ness to  sell  at  the  present  low  prices. 

C— THE  COTTON  TRADE— THE  INDUSTRIAL  INTERESTS   OF  THE 

SOUTH. 

To  evince  our  entire  impartiality,  we  copy  from  the  Washington  Republic  the 
following  paper.     It  always  helps  us  to  hear  both  sides  fairly  presented  : 

The  causes,  character  and  extent  of  the  dictation  exercised  by  England  over 
the  cotton  trade  of  this  country  are  strongly  misapprehended  by  many  of  our 
southern  planters  ;  or,  if  understood,  arc  regarded  with  most  unaccountable 
apathy.  England  must  purciiase  a  certain  portion  of  the  cotton  crop.  Her 
agents  in  this  country  watch  with  keen  eyes  the  annual  growth  of  the  crop, 
and  through  their  corres})ondent8  in  the  different  localities,  ascertain  the  jjroba- 
blc  amount  of  production  and  of  home  consumption  ;  and  by  deducting  the 
latter  from  the  former  quantity,  they  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  surplus  for 
exportation.  This  amount,  ordinarily,  governs  the  price  abroad.  If  this  surplus 
exceeds  the  amount  retjuircd  by  the  British  manufacturers  and  the  Liverpool 
speculators,  the  price. is  fixed  by  them  at  a  low  figure,  and  vice  rcrsa. 

The  surplus  of  the  crop  of  1847-18  amounted  to  1,741,000  bales,  which,  at  an 
average  of  7i  cents,  realized  .?05.000,000.  That  of  1848-49,  was  2,103,000 
bales  ;  at  an  average  of  6ji  cents,  realized  868,000,000.  That  of  1849-50  was 
1,501,000  bales,  realizing  882,500,000. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  1,501,000  bales,  surplus  crop  of  1849-50,  brought  more 
than  2,103,000,  surplus  of  1848-49,  by  §14,500,  estimating  the  bale's  at  500 
pounds  each. 

Mr.  Carey,  in  one  of  his  excellent  articles  on  this  subject,  says  : 

"  How  entirely  the  price  is  dependent  U[)on  the  quantity  to  be  exported,  and 
upon  the  amount  of  power  granted  to  the  British  manulacturcr  over  the  crop, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  : 

"  When  the  surplus  for  which  a  market  was  to  be  sought  abroad  was 

Under  1,100,000  bales,  the  price  was  14  cents. 
"       1,400,000     "  "  10     " 

"       1,700,000     "  "  8     " 

"       1,800,000     "  "  7i  " 

And  when  it  exceeded  2,000,000  bales,  the  price  fell  to  6  cents." 

The  crop  of  1851-52  is  estimated  by  Mr.  De  Bow  at  2,5,50,000  bales.  Estima- 
ting the  domestic  consumption  as  in  1850-51  at  464,000  bales,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  much  this  surplus  will  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  planters. 

The  planter,  then,  has  a  direct  and  important  interest  in  the  increase  of  the 
domestic  consumption  of  this  staple.  But,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  it  has  been 
constantly  decreasing,  and  will  continue  to  decrease  to  the  end  of  its  last  im- 
poverishing chapter.  The  decrease  in  the  home  consumption  of  the  crop,  from 
'48-49  to  '49-50,  was  3,000  bales  ;  from  '49-50  to  "50-51,  131,005  bales,  leaving 
the  consumption  of  the  last  period  about  the  same  as  in  '45-46 — having  gone 
back  a  period  of  some  five  or  six  years  ;  whereas  the  consumption  should  have 
been  1,000,000  of  bales,  and  would  have  been,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
of  1812.  Under  that  tariff,  in  "43-44,  it  was  346,000  bales  ;  in  1844-45,  it  was 
340,000  ;  in  '45-46,  452,000  ;  in  '46-47,  (before  the  tariff  had  a  chance  to  exert 
its  baneful  influence,)  468,000.  Deducting  1,000,000  bales  for  home  use, 
2,550,000,  the  whole  crop,  we  should  have  for  export  1,550,000  bales  only  ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  we  have  a  surplus  of  2,082,000  bales  to  sell  abroad.  Who 
does  not  see,  then,  that  the  planter  would  obtain,  on  an  exportation  of 
1,350,000  bales,  11  cents  per  pound?  whereas,  on  an  exportation  of  2,082,000 
bales  he  will  probably  obtain  an  average  of  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  Southern  planters  need  not  look  far  from  home  to  see  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  is  annually  declinmg.  In  1848-49  the  South  worked  up 
110,000  bales— in  1849-50,  107,000— and  1850-51,  but  60,000  bales.  Well, 
they  commenced  their  manufacturing  operations  in  1842,  under  the  tariff  of  that 
}'ear,  and  with  that  tariff,  had  it  remained  intact,  by  this  time  the  .South  would 
have  driven  both  British  and  Northern  coarse  fabrics  from  the  market.  It  can  put 
up  factories  by  the  side  ofits  cotton  fields,  thereby  saving  all  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, wharfage,  drayage,  commissions,  insurance,  &c.,  on  the  raw  article, 
with  all  which  it  goes  charged  to  the  Old  England  and  to  New-England  manu- 
facturers. The  North  being  unable,  under  these  circumstances,  to  compete 
with  the  South  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  articles,  would  have  turned  its  at- 
tention to  making  the  finer  qualities  of  goods,  and  thus  both  the  South  and  the 
North  would  have  moved  on  prosperously  and  with  true  harmony  of  interests. 
Instead  of  this,  cotton  factories,  both  South  and  North,  are  closed,  or  are  closing 
or  working  short  time,  consuming  only  a  paltry  450,000  bales  of  cotton  per 
annum,  when  they  should  and  ought  to  have  been  able  by  this  time  to  consume 
one  million  of  bales. 

How  long  will  the  Southern  planters  continue  to  seek  some  new  and  untried 
method  to  better  their  condition,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  so  obviously  be- 
fore them  \  They  held,  not  long  since,  a  convention  at  Macon  to  effect  this. 
It  ended  in  something  much  like  smoke.  Another  convention  is  to  be  held  in 
May  next,  having  in  view  the  same  object.  We  predict  nothing  practicable 
will  grow  out  of  it,  unless,  profiting  by  bitter  experience,  they  resolve  that  the 
restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  with  some  amendments,  perhaps,  is  what  is 
needed  to  enable  the  South,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  to  supply  the  mar- 
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kets  of  the  world  with  coarse  cotton  fabrics.  Such  a  restoration,  followed  by  the 
erection  of  factories  commensurate  with  their  ability,  would  soon  emancipate 
the  cotton-growers  from  the  thraldom  of  British  dictation.  A\'ithout  protection 
they  will  in  vain. continue  to  struggle  against  the  competition  which  now  bears 
them  down.  Conventions  and  central  committees,  with  all  the  missives  and 
suggestions  that  may  emanate  from  cither,  will  prove  of  no  avail,  unless  accom- 
panied by  measures  that  will  promote  the  development  of  home  manufactures. 

7.— AN  IMPROVEMENT  DJ  JLVKING  SUGAR. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  some  eighteen  months  ago  we  gave  an  account 
of  a  new  method  for  clarifying  sugar,  introduced  to  the  public  here  at  the  time 
mentioned,  after  being  successfully  tried  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  i)rinci- 
pally  in  Cuba.  The  invention,  we  believe,  is  of  English  origin.  The  principle 
was  that  of  the  results  of  rapid  centrifugal  motion,  applied  to  a  fluid  substance  in  a 
revolving  cylinder. 

The  machinery  was  simple  enough,  took  up  but  little  room,  and  required  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  steam  and  fuel.  It  consisted  of  a  stout  iron  cylinder, 
some  three  ieet  in  diameter,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  and  stationary. 
Within  revolved  on  the  same  flat  circular  bottom  plate,  moved  on  a  pivot  by  a 
belt  and  shaft  combination  acted  upon  by  steam,  three  cylinders  or  sides,  very 
close  together,  two  of  fine  wire  work,  and  one  of  sheet  iron  or  zinc — we  forget 
which — punched  full  of  diminutive  holes. 

A  charge  of  coarse  common  sugar  and  syrup,  brought  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  paste,  and  weighing  .say  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  poimds  of  sugar  to  fif- 
teen of  syrup,  was  placed  on  the  bottom  plate.  This,  and  the  wire  cylinders 
firmly  attached  to  it,  and  which  W'ere  open  at  the  top,  were  set  in  very  rapid  mo- 
tion by  the  steam — being  run  as  high  as  two  thousand  revolutions  a  minute — the 
syrup,  to  which  was  now  added  some  clear  water,  flew  out  of  the  whirling  inte- 
rior cylinders,  through  the  minute  interstices  of  the  wire  work  and  punctured 
zinc  side  into  the  empty  space  bounded  by  the  outward  and  stationary  cylinder; 
the  sugar  banked  up  several  inches  deep  against  the  inner  zinc  plate,  but  could 
not  go  through  ;  and  when  the  machine  was  stopped,  in  six  or  eight  minutes,  the 
syrup  and  water  was  found  to  have  run  off  through  a  tube  into  buckets  placed  to 
receive  it,  and  was  ready  for  use  again  in  another  charge  ;  whilst  the  sugar  in  the 
cylinder  was  taken  out  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  brought  from  a  deep  molasses 
color  to  a  pure  glittering  straw  tint,  the  crystals  perfect,  and  the  clarified  article 
worth  in  the  market  from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  while  the  original  article 
cost  three  and  a-half  and  four  cents. 

Everybody  who  saw  the  experiments  made  daily  here  for  a  month  or  so  with 
one  of  these  centrifugal  clarifying  machines,  was  astonished  and  delighted  with  the 
rapidity  of  its  operation,  its  I'acility  and  certainty.  But,  in  this  machine,  and  in 
several  which  were  put  up  in  a  refinery  at  Lafayette,  the  great  objection  was 
found  that  they  were  continually  getting  out  of  order.  The  whirling  motion 
communicated  to  the  interior  cylinder  was  so  very  rapid,  that  there  was  not  only 
danger  of  its  flying  to  pieces  suddenly,  but  tiiere  was  an  actual  experience  to 
prove  the  great  wear  and  tear  of  the  pivot,  bands.  Sec. 

Finally,  the  whole  thing  was  given  up  here  in  di.sgust,  and  the  "  centrifugal 
machine"  was  pronounced  a  humbug. 

It  so  happened  that  four  months  since,  Mr.  .lanin,  the  proprietor  of  that  very 
larj^e  and  extensive  sugar  refinery  erected  near  the  Battle  Ground,  below  iho 
city,  was  called  to  the  Island  of  Cuba— ill-health,  we  believe,  forcing  him  to  leave 
here  for  a  time.  He  found,  at  several  largo  plantations  on  the  island,  the  "  cen- 
trifugal clarifier"  in  successful  and  every-day  use,  working  with  perfect  safety 
and  ease,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  sugar  makers  Mr.  Janin  hastened 
back  here,  bou"ht  up  all  the  "  centrifugal  cylinders"  he  could  find — even  the  very 
machines  which  had  been  thrown  aside  in  this  city  as  good  for  nothing — and  for 
the  last  two  months  they  have  been  in  operation  at  his  refinery,  working  as  re- 
gularly, smoothly  and  safely  as  could  be  desired. 

Besides  these  seven  old  machines  at  the  refinery,  there  are  two  now  ones' 
made  by  the  inventor  expressly  for  plantation  use.     They  are  worked  by  a  dimr 
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mUive  vibrating  engine  of  about  three  horse-power,  with  the  motion  applied 
directly  to  the  interior  cylinders.  The  waste  steam  at  the  refinery  suffices  to 
work  this  engine,  the  power  of  whose  direct  action  on  the  centrifugal  rnachiue  is 
very  simply  and  easily  controlled.  All  the  machines  at  the  refinery  are  run  at  the 
rate  of  about  twelve  hundred  revolutions  a  minute.  The  charge  of  sugar  and 
syrup  in  each  machine  is  two  hundred  pounds — one  hundred  and  eighty-five  of 
sugar.  In  six  minutes  the  charge  is  clarified.  By  the  old  and  expensive  process  it 
would  take  about  thirty  days.  The  average  cost  on  the  levee  of  the  sugar  used  for 
these  machines  is  two  and  eleven  si.Kteenth  cents.  The  average  price  of  the 
clarified  article  is  four  and  seven-eighth  cents.  The  two  improved  plantation  ma- 
chines— either  of  which,  we  forgot  to  state,  can  be  worked  while  the  remaining 
one  is  stationary  and  being  cleaned  out — can  clarify  easily  thirty-two  hogsheads 
of  sugar  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  loss  at  the  refinery,  on  the  charge  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  is  about  fourteen  per  cent;  but  on  a  plantation,  this  would  not 
be  experienced,  as  the  charge,  in  the  state  of  paste  required,  could  be  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  cooling  vats. 

The  improved  machine  is,  indeed,  admirably  adapted  to  plantations.  It  will 
effect  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  process  of  sugar  making,  dispensing  with  the 
costly  apparatus  of  vacuum  pans,  &c.,  saving  time,  labor  and  money  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent. All  our  statements  in  regard  to  the  matter  are  made  from  the  well-tried 
experience  of  daily  renewal,  of  a  thorough  machinist  and  sugar  maker  in  charge 
of  the  works  of  the  Battle  Ground  Refinery. 

8.— PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA,  1851-'52. 

No.  of  suiiar-    No.  by  steam-    No.  by  horse-    No.  of  lihds. 
NAMES  OF  PARISHES.  liouset.  power.  power.  suifar. 

1.  Rapides 4C :!4 12 10,1-^7 

S.Avoyelles 30 15 15 3,398 

3.  West  Feliciana 20 IS 2 5,89i 

4.  Point  Coupee C5 58 7 7,187 

5.  East  Feliciana 14 14 — 1.645 

6.  West  Batoa  Rouge .57 43 9 10,842 

7.  East  Baton  Rouge 53 43 10 7,076 

8.  Iberville 133 Ill 22 15,835 

9.  Ascension 62 52 10 14,034 

10.  St.James 85 70 15 17,719 

11.  St.  John  the  Baptist 67 47 20 10,920 

■     12.  St.  Charles 38 37 1 9,629 

13.  Jeflerson 29 29 — 7,775 

14.  Orleans  and  St.  Bernard 25 25 — 5,773 

15.  Plaquemines 45 45 — 12,345 

16.  Assumption — Bayou  Lafourche..  146 51 95 18,001 

17.  Lafourche  Interior,         do.        ..   76 46 30 11,681 

18.  Terrebonne,  do.         ..   91 51 40 13,498 

19.  St.  Mary— Attakapas 188 62 126 27,379 

20.  St.  Martin,         do        95 17 78 6,052 

21.  Vermillion— Lafayette 22 2 20 730 

22.  Lavfavette 19 2 17 783 

23.  St.'Landry— Opelousas 68 36 32 4,420 

Divers  small  parcels,  made  in  hogs- 
heads and  barrels,   in   different 

sugar-houses,  not  reckoned '. 3,600 

Cistern  bottoms  of  203,922  hogsheads 
brown  sugar,  at  an  estimate,  say 
of  five  per  cent 10,204 

Total 1474  914  560  236,547 

Estimated  at 257,138,000  lbs. 

Brown  sugar  made  by  the  old  process 203,922  hhds. 

Refined,  clarified,  &c.,  including  cistern 32,625      " 

Total 236,547      " 

The  above  statistics  are  from  the  valuable  annual  report  of  Mr.  Champomier  upoa 
the  crop.    Forty-three  plantations  in  the  state  are  worked  on  the  various  new  pro- 
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cesses  and  vacnnm  principle.  Quality  of  tlie  crop  generally  indifferent,  the  sea- 
son being  bad.  deficiency  nf  nius  tlirongliodt  the  slate.  There  are  1,474  sugar 
plantations  in  Louisiana,  914  being  worked  by  steam  and  5G0  by  horse-power. 
The  molasses  crop  nnnsnally  large,  averaging  this  year  70  gallons  to  the  1,000  lbs. 
sncar;  the  crevnsst's  ou  the  Mississippi,  Lafourche  and  riaqueraines  destroyed 
9,000  or  10.000  hhds. 

The  refineries  of  Louisiana  worked  up  the  following: 

Louisiana  Steam  Refinery,  1,407,00.5  lbs.  Loni.siana  sugar,  52,872  lbs.  cistern  su- 
gar, 538  boxes  Cuba  sugar.  Battle-ground  Refinery,  besides  the  crop  of  the  plan- 
tation, (5.50.000  lbs.)  3,014,707  lbs.  sugar.  537,202  ll)s.  cisterns,  211  boxes  Cuba. 
Eafayette  Refinery,  81,705  lbs.  sugar,  2,735.114  lbs.  cisterns.  Valconr  Aime's  Re- 
finery, besides  the  crop  of  078,000  lbs.,  1,850,487  lbs.  sugar,  1,004,098  lbs.  cis- 
terns, 800,986  lbs.  Cuba.  The  Louisiana  Refinery  also  worked  up  2,800  gallons 
Louisiana  molasses,  and  249,029  gallons  Cuba;  the  Rattle-ground,  94,554  Louisi- 
ana, and  179,2(50  Cuba;  the  Lafayette,  7,047  gallons  Cuba;  and  the  Valcour  Ainie 
83,555  gallons  Cuba  Moia.sses. 

Sugars  received  in  the  West  from  Louisiana. 

IS-IT.  IS-IS.  1849.  1?50.  IfSl. 

St.  Louis hhds.  suear 12.671.... 21.823 25,817 25,580.... 28,5-22 

"        bills,  and  boxes 9,114.  ...10,033 10,079 2.3.'l(i0 38,768 

Cincinnati iihds.  suear 16,649 27,1.53 22,685 .... 26,760 29,803 

"         bills,  and  boxes 12,313 14,103. .. .  9,42:i 15,472. . .  .22,196 

Pittsbureh lilids.  su^'ar supposed 6,000 7,000' 

Whceliu?,  Va hhds.        "       1,500 2,400 

Portsmouth,  Ohio "  "       ..     ..    - 1,600 2,000 

Mavsvillc  and  Augusta,  Kv "  "      1,500 2,200 

Mudison,  la ". "  "       1,0(10 1,300 

Louisville.  Kv '■  "       14,000 15,000 

New-Albany,  ia "  "       ■  ..     .  2,000 

Evaiisville  and  W.->bash,  la "  "       3,500....  5,000 

Cumberland  River "  "       ^ 5,000 5,700 

Tennesspe  River "  "       2,000 2,200 

Mills's  Point "  '•       1,000 I.IOO 

Memphis '•  "       6,000 7,000 

Stcubnnville  and  WellsViilc,  O...  •"  "       800 1,000 

WidM)urj,' and  Parkersbur!.',  Va.     "  "       400 500 

MariPtta  and  Gallipolis,  Ohio "  "       500 600 

Pi.  Pleasant  ami  Guyandott,  O...     "  "       400 .500 

Lawrenccb'ir,  Aurora  &  Vevay,  la.    "  "       500 600 

Warsaw,  Henderson  and  Owens- 

bursr,  Kentucky "  "       900 1,000 

Jeffersonville "  "       400 .500 

IMt.  Vernon  &  Sliawncctown,  la..    "  "       500 700 

Blaiiy    small   buildinu's   on  the  )     i,  <<  i  cnn  i  -nr> 

Ohio,  at  least  30  in  number,  say  J  I.auu....  i,.uu 

On  (he  Mississippi,  above  .^friii' 

phis,  about   twelve  or  more  ^     "  "       250 300 


small  landines,  say 
Sundry   parceN   purchased    by  { 

(l.itboalmen.  trader.'!,  Ac,  say  3 
Exclusive  nflhc  states  of  Ark:: 

sas, 

part 


6,000 


isive  nflhc  states  of  Ark:iii-  1 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  &.  ^     " 
I  of  Texas,  via  R.  River..  ) 


COMMERCIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

1,— WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  ENORMOUSLY  T.VCREA.^ED 
PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  UPON  PRICES  AND  GENERAL  PRO.SPERITY? 

The  newi  recently  received  from  California  and  Australia  is  of  the  most  as- 
tounding character.  If  ou'-'half  of  the  accounts  we  get  from  these  coniitriesis 
true,  we  must  look  for  a  wonderful  revolution  in  all  the  financial  and  commercial 
systems  of  the  world.  It  appears,  by  a  report  lately  issued  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  that  from  1482  to  1803,  the  product  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
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the  world  amounted  to  five  tbonsand  four  hnndred  millions  of  dollars,  beingran 
average  of  about  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  per  annum.  From  1803  to  1852 
the  average  annual  product  is  estimated  to  have  been  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
Previous  to  1803,  the  annual  increase  in  the  supply  of  bullion  was  too  small  to 
affect  the  currency  very  materially,  or  to  atfect  prices  to  any  extent  ;  for  the 
amount  annually  added  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world  at  the  time  was 
considerably  less  than  the  annual  product  of  the  mines,  allowances  for  the  manu- 
facture of  precious  metals  into  articles  of  luxury  and  necessary  use  being  required, 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  result.  Since  1803  the  annual  supply  of  bullion  from  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world  has  been  comparatively  large,  being  more 
than  three  times  the  previous  average.  This  has  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
prices.  At  the  close  of  1851,  it  was  estimated  that  up  to  tliat  date  the  aggregate 
yield  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world  had  been  nine  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  The  effect  on  prices  of  this  rapid  accumulation  of  bullion  has  com- 
menced, as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  taken  from  returns  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  official  reports  of  prices  for  wheat  in  Great  Britain : — 

Circulation  and  Bullion  of  the  Bank  of  Erigland. — Prices  for  Wheat  per 
Quarter. 

Price  of  AVheat,  Bullion  in  B;mk.  Circulation  of  Bank. 

1765 £1  19    1 —       — 

1775 2  11  3 £2,010,690 £7,440,330 

1785 2     7  8 2,740.820 5,923.090 

1795 • 2  14  3 6,127,720 14,017,510 

1805 4     12 5,883,800 17,874.170 

1815 4  17  6 2,036,910 27,261,650 

1825 3  18  8 8,779,100 20,753,760 

1835 3     1  6 7,154.000 18,819,000 

1845 2  17  3 15,592,292 21,049,645 

1852 2     4  8 19,682,930 .19,980,020 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  table  a  proper  comparative  statement  of  the  fluctua- 
tions and  variations  in  prices,  or  the  financial  movements  which  affect  them. 
There  are  numerous  causes  that  more  or  less  affect  prices ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  above  table  that  prices  have  expanded  as  the  bullion  in  the  bank  and  notes  in 
circulation  increased.  The  changes  in  the  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain 
which  have  been  made  within  the  period  named  in  this  table,  have,  no  doubt,  had 
an  important  influence  on  prices.  The  modification  of  the  corn  laws  had  a  won- 
derful effect,  and  the  seasons  are  great  regulators  of  the  market  value  of  bread- 
BtufFs.  The  value  of  the  currency  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  prices  for  every  species  of  property. 

An  addition  of  sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver 
biillion  of  the  world  was  hardly  large  enough  to  affect  the  value  of  property  ge- 
nerally. Probably  not  more  than  one  half  of  that  amount  was  added  to  the  me- 
tallic currency  of  all  countries,  the  rest  having  been  required  for  the  arts,  for 
luxury,  &c.  This,  compared  with  the  enormous  amount  of  fixed  and  floating 
property  it  would  have  to  influence  to  affect  prices,  was  too  insignificant  to  have 
been  visible  in  any  market. 

At  times  the  financial  and  commercial  world  has  been  convulsed  for  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  metallic  currency.  Revulsions  have  been  the  result  of 
too  great  an  expansion  of  the  paper  currency,  required  during  periods  of  specu- 
lation to  supply  the  demand  for  a  circulating  medium.  The  rapidity  and  extent 
to  which  paper  representatives  of  gold  and  silver  can  be  increased,  and  the  effect 
of  this  paper  expansion  on  prices  of  every  species  of  property,  has  been  at  times 
most  disastrous.  Having  no  real  basis,  and  having  been  provided  to  meet  the 
artificial  wants  of  a  community  during  the  highest  state  of  speculative  excite- 
ment, it  could  not  be  sustained,  and  the  result  in  every  instance  has  been  the 
same.  We  are  now  about  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  finance,  and  an  extraordinary 
state  of  things  altogether.  What  the  consequence  will  be,  no  one  can  at  this  mo- 
ment determine.  The  production  of  the  old  and  new  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
the  world,  from  this  time  forth,  is  likely  to  be  very  large.     Before  the  discovery 
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of  the  gold  mines  in  AustraliH,  anil  l)efore  tho  mines  of  California  bad  been  pro- 
perly worked,  the  annual  product  of  precious  metals  was  about  sixty  millions  of 
dollars.  Australia  will,  it  is  estimated,  yield  this  year  nearly  eighty  millions  of 
dollars;  California  about  the  same  amount ;  Russia,  Africa,  ^Iexico,  Souih  Ame- 
rica, and  other  parts-  of  the  world,  about  forty  milhons  ;  making  in  round  num- 
bers an  nggregale  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  as  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  for  the  year  I85Q.  While  this  enormous  accession  to  the  sup[)ly  of  pre- 
cious metals  is  going  on,  we  have  hundreds  of  pa[)er  maimfacturing  machines, 
located  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  actively  engaged  in  turning  out 
promises  to  pay  on  demand  in  immense  rpiantities.  Banks  arc  starting  up  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  in  the  Union.  The  old  mills  are  hard  at  work, 
and  the  new  ones  will  not  suffer  their  machinery  to  remain  idle.  It  is  our  im- 
pression that  during  the  present  year  the  paper  currency  of  the  world  will  be 
augmented  at  least  iifty  millions  of  dollars.  This,  added  to  the  augmentation  of 
precious  metals,  will  give  us  an  addition  to  the  metallic  and  paper  currency  in  one 
year,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  In  contemplating  this  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  representative  of  wealth,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment. We  may  not  for  a  year  or  two  feel  any  evil  effect  of  this  great  annual 
supply.  Prices  of  property  may  not  be  permanently  inflated,  or  the  iiiHatiou 
may  be  so  gradual  as  to  have  no  visible  influence,  for  a  considerable  time,  upon 
financial  and  commercial  affairs.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Australia  and 
Californi.i  are  located  in  comparatively  a  new  world.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  in  those  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  five  hundred  millions  of  souls,  who  have  been  in  a  dormant  state,  who 
have  never  before  had  such  a  field  open  before  them  for  the  extension  of  their 
commerce.  The  capital  required  to  give  activity  to  all  the  elements  of  trade 
such  an  enormous  population  is  likely  to  call  forth,  will  absorb  all  the  product  of 
the  mines  of  that  section  of  the  world  for  some  vime  at  least.  Ultimately,  un- 
less something  happens  to  arrest  the  supply  of  bullion,  there  must  be  a  plethora, 
and  then  we  may  look  for  all  those  changes  vi^hich  a  depreciation  in  the  standard 
of  value  is  sure  to  bring  about.  The  effect  of  such  an  annual  product  of  gold  as 
we  anticipate,  will  at  first  be  most  favorable.  It  will  give  activity  to  every  de- 
partment of  industry  ;  it  will  cover  every  sea  with  steamships  and  clipper  ships  ; 
it  will  cover  the  laud  with  every  improvement  for  communication  and  transporta- 
tiou  ;  it  will  build  up  and  extend  our  cities  to  their  utmost  limits  ;  it  will  put  in 
motion  the  population  of  the  universal  world  ;  it  will  extend  civilization  and  re- 
publicanism, by  bringing  the  people  of  all  nations  in  contact  with  each  other  ;  it 
will  give  an  impetus  to  every  description  of  enterprise  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive;  it  will  develop  the  resources  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea;  it  will  not 
oidy  cultivate  and  adorn  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  will  dive  deep  into  its 
bowels,  and  drag  forth  its  mineral  wealth  ;  it  will  do  all  these,  and  much  more; 
and  when  there  are  no  more  improvements  to  make  ;  no  more  room  f'tr  tho  ex- 
tension of  commerce — no  more  worlds  to  conquer;  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  are  brought  together  as  one  people,  in  the  most  intimate  intercourse,  com- 
mercially, financially,  and  socially — we  may  then  look  for  an  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal ;  of  a  surplus  suj)ply  of  that  representative  of  wealth  which  for  ages  past  has 
been  the  recognized  standard  of  value.  Then  we  may  look  for  a  derangement 
in  the  systems  which  now  regulate  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  for  an  alteration 
in  values  which  will  revolutionize  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  lay  the  foun. 
dation  of  new  principles  f  jr  the  government  of  the  world.  An  enormous  expan- 
sion, an  immense  speculation,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  property  nominally, 
must  follow,  which  will  put  out  of  joint  all  present  ideas  of  finance,  'i'he  relative 
position  of  property  will  be  changed — public  securities  will  appreciate  and  de- 
preciate according  to  the  sources  of  income.  It  is,  however,  to  Ije  hoped,  that  wo 
may  slide  into  the  new  order  of  things  so  gradually  asto  be  hardly  perceptible  to 
those  engaged  in  the  commercial  and  financial  operations  of  the  day. 

2.— COFFEE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES,  18.-l-'2.    , 
We  published  an  elaborate- history  of  coffee  and  tho  coffee  trade  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Review,  and  have  since  adde<l   many  annual    statistics    under'the  New-Orleans 
head.     We  add  the  following  from  the  New-York  Shipping-List : 
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TotallPackaffe$. 
1851.  1850. 


Stock,  Jan.  1. 
1852.        185J. 


Exported. 
1851.     1850. 


Value  lit  January. 
1652.  1851. 


.522G86... 321112... 93500... ICOOO... 23703. ..45711 


Received. 

At  New- York. 
From  foreign  I'orts. 

At  Boston. 

St.  Domingo... 71,969 8    a    e^.AOi  a  lOi 

Java CI,014 lOJ  a  lli..lli  a  12* 

Brazil 13,313 7i  a.    8i..ll     a  12 

Other  foreign..l3,247 ..      

..159573... 125881... 32000.... 6000... 22998... 2853G 

At  Philadelphia. 

Lagnayra 32,168 • 8    a    9i..  9i  a  llj 

Brazil 76,043 8    fl    9  ..10iall| 

Otherforeign..  15,043 ..      

..123254... 100201... 18500.... none...  6063...  6088 

At  Balti.mohe. 

Brazil 206,240 SJ  o    9i 

Laguavra,  &c.21,081 8*  o    9 

Other  foreign..  17,872 

..305183. ..184630. ..28000. ..26000...  2945...  C778 

At  New-Orleans. 

Brazil 335,096 7}  a    8i    lOJ  a  m 

Cuba,  &c....     7,672 

3427(58... 295397... 92600... 31000...      71...  4006 

Atotherports 4U5uG..     27295...  8100...  4185...     —  — 

Total 1503040     1054576      272700      83185      55785      91119 

Bags. 

Total  packases  received  in  1851 585,U17 

Addstock,  Jan.  1,  1851 16,000 


—  a  lOJ 
10}  a  lOJ 


9j  a    9i 


Total  supply 601,017 

Deduct  e.\port 23.708 

Add  stock,  Jan.  1, 1852 93,500—117,208 


Taken  from  this  port  for  consumption 

in  1851 483,809 

Or  about  66,714,430  lbs. 

Total  packases  received  in  1850 382,986 

Add  stock,  January  1,  1850 36,000 

Total  supply 418,986 

Deduct  e.vport 45,71 1 

Add  stock,  Jan.  1, 1851 16,000—  61.711 


Receipts  in  the  United  States  in  1850. .1,503,040 
Add  stock, 1st  Jan.,  1850.... 83,185 

Total  supply 1,586,225 

Deduct  exports  in  1851 55,785 

Add  stock,  1st  Jan..  1852 272,700—   328,435 


Taken  for  consumption  in  1851. .. 

Or  about  184,721,460  lbs. 
Receipts  in  United  States  in  1850. 
Add  stock,  1st  Jan  ,  1850 


Total  supply 

Deduct  exports  in  1850 91,119 

Addstock,  1st  Jan.,  1851 83,185- 


Taken  for  consumption  in  1850. 
Or  about  134,58l,t,736  lbs. 


.1,257,740 

.1,054,576 
.    101,900 

.1,156,476 

174,304 

962,172 


Taken  from  this  port  for  consumption 

I      in  1850 35757n 

.    Or  about  43,589,400  lbs. 
Import  at  New-York,  from  foreign  and  coastwise  ports  : 

Foreign  and  Stock, 

Coastwise  Porta.  Exports.  Dec.  ai. 

1850 bags 382,986 45,711 16,000 

1849 401,075 49.060 36.000 

1848 418,003 31,594 24,000 

1847 427,470 18,116 21,000 

Note. — The  estimated  consumption  of  the  country  for  1851,  it  will  be  seen,  is  about  equal  to 
36}  p.  cent,  over  that  of  1850 — but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  importation  of  1850  was  much 
smaller  than  that  of  several  previous  years  ;  that  prices  in  1850  ruled  high,  and  the  consumption 
was  in  a  great  degree  limited,  substitutes  being  used  to  a  considerable  e.\tent,  and  at  the  close  of 
that  year  the  stock  held  by  dealers  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  stock  at  the  present  in  dealers 
hands,  throughout  the  country,  is  generally  estimated  to  be  above  the  average. 

RECAPITULATION. 


CONSUMPTION  ESTIMATES. 

Taken  from  New-Y'ork lbs.. 59,363,030 

"  "     Baltimore 40.449,470 

•'         "     New-Orleans 45,128,960 

"         "     Philadelphia 11,031,.')60 

"  "    Boston 12,684,340 

"         "     Other  Ports 7,064,160 


Total 184,721,460 

In  the  above  estimate  of  consumption,  we 
have  not  included  the  coastwise  recei|)ts  at  the 
ports,  they  being  already  einbruced  in  the  cal- 
culation at  the  port  where  they  were  originally 
received. 


STOCK,  1st  JANTJABT,  1352. 

At  New-York,  of  Brazil... bass 43,000 

"  Java pockets,  &c .  .27,500 

"  Laguayra    and     Mara- 

caibo...bags 18,000 

"  Other  kinds.. pkgs 5,000 

Total  at  New-York pk?s. . .  .93,500 

New-Orleans— Brazil '. 92,600 

Baltimore— Brazil 28,000 

Philadelphia— (mostly)  Brazil 18,500 

Boston — (mostly)  Java,  in  pockets 32,000 

Other  Ports— (mostly)  Brazil 8,100 

Total pkgs....  272,700 
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This  article,  justly  estimated  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  productions 
of  tlie  West,  has,  within  comparatively  a  few  years  past,  become  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  agricultural  wealth  to  our  state.  The  rude  and  careless  mode  of  its 
culture,  and  the  rough  and  unmerchantable  style  of  its  preparation,  for  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets — arising  alike  from  the  ignorance  of  the  planter  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  to  its  growth,  and  the  necessary  precautions  rcrpiired  for 
security  and  protection  from  the  sudden  changes  of  chmate  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
the  experience  and  proper  facilities  re(]uisite  for  its  safe  preparation  and  transpor- 
tation to  market,  have  been  greatly  improved. 

'  This  may  bo  attributed  chiefly  to  the  emigration  to  our  state  of  practical  plant- 
ers from  the  older  tobacco-growing  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  agents  and  capital  of  regular  eastern  dealers,  who,  in 
conducting  their  operations,  have  stipulated  with  the  planter  from  year  to  year,  in 
making  their  purchases  by  contract,  for  the  delivery  of  the  article,  in  improved 
order  and  condition,  with  attention  to  its  assortment  as  to  color,  quality,  and 
length,  consequently  enhancing  its  value  to  the  purchaser,  and  adding  much  to  the 
returns  of  the  producer,  as  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  these 
improvements,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  the  actual  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco,  arising  from  the  repeated  succession  of  crops  upon  the  same  land,  tend- 
in"  to  deprive  the  soil  of  much  of  that  strength  which  caused  a  too  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant,  rendering  it  coarse  in  texture  and  bitter  in  taste, 
may  be  attributed  the  removal  of  that  prejudice  which  has  attached  to  the  Missouri 
tobacco,  in  former  years,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  better  reputation,  in  its  variety 
of  qualities,  suitable  alike  for  stemming,  manufacturing,  and  smoking.  ^ 

To  the  experienced  dealer  and  judge  of  the  article,  it  is  no  assumption  to  state, 
that  Missouri  tobacco,  in  its  distinct  quality  of  manufacturing,  is  superior  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  other  state,  save  Virginia,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  even  rank,  side  by  side,  with  the  deservedly  reputed  growth  of  her  soil. 
As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  the  tobacco  manufacturers  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and 
indeed  all  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  as  far  distant  as  Pittsburgh,  seek  their  sup- 
plies of  the  raw  material,  in  person,  or  by  order,  from  the  crops  of  our  state,  and 
thus  become  competitors  of  our  own  manufacturers,  in  their  selections  at  the  daily- 
market  in  St.  Louis. 

There  have  also  been  shipments,  to  some  extent,  of  this  quality  of  tobacco,  to 
Virginia  direct,  to  supply,  in  part,  the  deficiency  existing  in  the  manufacturing 
graSes  of  their  own  short  and  inferior  crop  of  last  season — which  were  better  ap- 
preciated than  the  shipments  hence  in  former  seasons. 

As  a  shipping  article,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  foreign  reports  and 
classification  of  what  is  termed  "  Western  Tobacco,"  in  the  London  and  Liverpool 
markets,  to  ascertain  that  Missouri  tobacco  is  fast  vieing  with  the  quality  and  repu- 
tation of  Kentucky  tobacco — a  tobacco,  which  stands  higher  in  character,  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  is  appropriated  in  foreign  countries,  than  any  other 
raised  on  our  continent. 

The  average  production  of  tobacco  in  the  state,  for  a  period  embracing  the  past 
five  years,  has  been  10,800  hhds.,  and  during  that  time  it  has  neither  materially  in- 
creased or  decreased  upon  the  crops  of  former  years.  The  chief  causes  which  have 
operated  to  prevent  anmcreased  production,  have  been  the  vv'ithdrawal  of  valuable 
labor  from  the  crops  by  the  "  California  emigration,"  which  has  been  principally 
amongst  that  class  of  our  population,  in  the  interior,  who  had  cultivated  the  article 
extensively,  and  the  diversion  of  much  of  the  remaining  labor  bestowed  on  this 
crop,  to  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  hemp,  upon  the  same  lands  before  ap- 

Eropriated  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  which  the  experience  of  farmers  taught  them, 
ad  admirably  adapted  them  to  its  cultivation. 

The  territory  best  suited  to  tlie  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  state,  and  to  which 
its  production  is  mainly  confined,  is  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Chariton,  How- 
ard, Franklin,  Calloway,  Lincoln,  Handolpli.  I'ike,  Macon  and  Monroe. 

The  following  carefully  i>rei)ared  table  will  show  the  annual  receipts  of  tfTbacco, 
in  hossheads,  at  the  port  of  ^St.  Louis,  for  iho  past  five  years,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent descriptions  shipped  each  year  from  all  the  important  points  on  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  rivers: 
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The  annual  receipts  of  Tobacco,  in  hogsheads,  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  past 

five  years: 


1817 

1818    -■  - 

.,  Ig^o 

Whale 

Whole 

""    ' 

Whole 

... 

FEOM 

shipment. 

Strips,    leaf. 

Lugs,  shipment.  Strips.    Leaf.    Lugs,  shipment.    Strips.  Leaf. 

Lug, 

Camden — 

.     534.. 

.  329..     80. 

.  125..  435. 

.     50..  310. 

.     75. 

.    378..  200, 

..  124. 

.     54 

Bruuswick.. 

.     913.. 

455..  290., 

.   168.. 1325. 

.  650..  415. 

.  200. 

.     946..  645. 

,.     80. 

.  221 

Kvtesville.. 

.    sua.. 

320..     — . 

.     79..  617. 

.  360..     90. 

.  167. 

.     411..  295. 

_ 

.   116 

Glasgow... 

.  5867.. 

1182. .3615. 

.1070. .4784. 

.  914.. 2903. 

.  967. 

.  5230.. 1280. 

..3006. 

.  944 

Roclicport* 

.     425. . 

215..     97. 

.   113..  382. 

.  161..   132. 

.     89. 

.     373..   196. 

.     86. 

.     95 

Provideuce. 

.       48.. 

— ..     32.. 

16..   128.. 

.     — ..     85. 

.     43. 

.     301..     — . 

..  193. 

.   108 

Portland... 

.     442.. 

— ..  332. 

.  110..  345. 

.     — ..  259. 

.     86. 

.     639..      2. 

,.  451. 

.  186 

Haniiil)al. . . 

.     850.. 

315..  300. 

.  2;)5..   800. 

.  320..  290. 

.  190. 

.     900..  390. 

.  310. 

.  200 

Other  points 

1 -1 

.  1537.. 

—..1025. 

.  512..  228. 

.     -..  152. 

.     76. 

.  3668..     ~. 

.2445. 

.1223 

11015.. 

2816.. 5771., 

.2428.. 9044. 

.2455. .4636. 

.1953. 

.12846.. 3004. 

.6695. 

.3147 

lOi^n 

1651 

rnoM        inwU  shipment.  Strip 

•a.            Leaf. 

Lugs.       ; 

Whole  shipment. 

Strips. 

Leaf. 

L„gs. 

Stenu, 

Camden 

.  262. 

...  195. 

35... 

....     32.... 

..     284 

.  196. 

34.... 

54.. 

..  20 

Brunswick.. 

,  827. 

...  560. 

100... 

,-..  167 

..  1016 

.  438. 

290.... 

288.. 

Kvtesville.., 

.  572. 
,4316. 

...  413. 
...1010. 



159 

..     231 

.  132. 

.1600. 

27.... 

1010.... 

,     72.. 
654.. 

Glasgow 

2514... 

...  792 

..  3264 

Roclieport*. 

450. 

...  242. 

87... 

....   121 

..     326 

.  174. 

65.... 

87.. 

Providence.. 

80. 

...     30. 

19... 

...     31 

..     184 

.     50. 

93.... 

41.. 

..   .. 

Portland 

428. 

. 

286... 

....  142 

..     546 



330.... 

226.. 

Hannibal 

550 

...  210. 

225 

...  115 

..  1000 

,  375., 

310.... 

190.. 

..123 

Other  p'tsf. 

.1731. 
9216. 

...2660. 

1154.. 

577 

..  4187 

..11038 

.2965. 

2792.... 

4941.... 

1395.. 

3007. . 

4120... 

...2136 

..145 

Tobacco  inspection  in  St  Louis  for  the  past  five  years  : 

1847.  1843.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

Plauters' Warehouse 3.854 3,184 4,082 4,186 4,247 

State  Warehouse 1,235 1,083 867 62 851 

5,089 4,267 5,849 4,248 5,098 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  proportion 
of  strips,  aniiually  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  2,800  hogsheads,  worih  at  an 
average  price,  on  board  steamboat,  of  $3  per  100  lbs.,  l"or  same  time,  S29 1,200. 
Of  leaf,  there  has  been  an  average  of  5,300  hogsheads,  at  an  average  price  of  $4  50 
per  100  lbs.,  wortli  $330,900.  Of  Itigs,  there  has  been  an  annual  average  ot  2,500 
hhds.,  worth  $2  25,  average  price,  $84,375 — or  the  whole  average  crop,  strips,  leaf, 
and  lugs,  may  be  estimated  as  worth  annually  $709,475. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  previous  to  the  year  1847,  in  this  state,  was  but  in 
its  infancy,  there  being  but  six  or  seven  factories  in  the  state  engaged  in  lliis  de- 
partment of  the  business,  two  of  them  located  in  this  city  and  four  in  the  town  of 
Glasgow.  Since  this  date,  there  has  been  a  regular  gradual  increase  throughout 
the  state,  till  within  the  last  year,  when  the  quantity  manufactured  has  been 
nearly  three-fold  that  of  any  previous  year  ;  particularly  has  this  been  the  case  in 
St.  Louis,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  annexed  table. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  the  state,  from  the 
daily  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  the  purpose,  and  the  consequent  low  prices 
at  which  it  could  he  afforded  to  the  trade,  there  has  been  an  almost  entire  exclu- 
sion, during  the  past  year,  of  Virginia,  and  other  foreign  tobacco,  which  had  here- 
tofore chiefly  supplied  our  market.  From  the  low  price  at  which  the  raw  mate- 
rial has  already  opened  the  present  season,  with  the  extensive  preparations  made 
for  its  manufacture  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  state,  we  may  argue  a  continued 
exclusion  of  foreign  tobacco  from  our  market,  and  a  trade  at  home  for  a  Lirge  por- 
tion of  the  yield  of  our  manufactories,  at  remunerating  prices.  Thus,  the  tribute 
paid  for  the  transportation  upon  our  own  cultivation,  to  distant  points  without  the 

•  Supposed  to  be. 

t  Other  points— Richland,  Cambridge,  Lexington,  Weston,  Bluffport,  Franklin,  Herman,  Wash- 
ington, Nashville,  Cote  Sans  Desseines,  Brown's  Landing,  &c. 
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State,  and  the  additional  tax  for  its  manufacture  and  return  to  onr  market  for  sale, 
as  well  as  the  profit  paid  to  the  pi'oducer  and  manufacturer  of  the  article,  in  other 
states,  will  henceforth  bo  saved  to  us,  and  enter,  as  a  valuable  item,  into  the 
sources  of  our  wealth. 

Number  ofhoxCg  of  manufactured  Tobacco  in  the  state,  for  the  fast  five  years  : 

1847.  18J8.  1849.  1830.  1851. 

St.  Louis 1,850 2,000 2,38G 3,974 8,335. .Bxs.  av.  wt.  130  lbs. 

Glasgow 3,G82 4,834 4,047 4,316 5,218..    "       "     "     135  lbs. 

Other  points..     127 373 634 475 1.612.."      "     "     130  lbs. 

5,659        7,212        7,067         8,765       15,165 

At  an  average  of  seven  boxes  to  the  hogshead,  the  manufacture  of  1851  con- 
sumed 2,166  hogsheads  of  tobacco  ;  and  at  an  average  of  $15  per  box,  or  13  cents 
per  lb.,  the  15,165  boxes  manufactured  in  1851,  are  worth  .$227,425.  Deduct- 
ing the  manufacture  of  1851,  say  2,166  hogsheads,  from  the  receipts  of  that  year, 
and  we  have  8,872  hogsheads  as  the  quantity  exported. 
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1.  Florida. — A  company  has  been  organized  of  iufluential  Georgians,  and  New-York 
and  Washington  capitalists,  for  the  constructiou  of  a  rail-road  across  the  upper  portion  of 
the  peninsula  of  Florida  from  the  port  of  Brunswick,  in  Georgia,  to  the  city  of  Pensacola. 
A  charter  was  some  years  ago  granted  to  Brunswick  for  a  canal  to  the  Altamaha  River,, 
which  has  been  bougnt  up  by  a  New-York  company,  together  with  a  large  part  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  canal,  it  is  thought,  will  be  opened  by  the  first  of  January  next.  No  better 
port  than  that  of  Brunswick  can  be  found  in  all  the  southern  Atlantic  coasts,  and  vessels 
of  every  size  may  at  all  times  reach  its  wharves.  The  character  of  the  other  terminus  for 
the  proposed  rail-road,  Pensacola,  as  a  harbor,  is  universally  understood,  and  the  total 
length  (exclusive  of  proposed  branches  to  Tallahassee  and  Albany,  on  the  Fhnt  River) 
will  be  200  miles — cost,  81,500,000.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  five  years.  Says  the 
Georgia  Telegraph : — 

"  Let  a  connection  of  the  railroads  of  Georgia  with  the  Gulf  be  made,  and  the  whole 
southern  country  will  not  only  be  placed  in  closer  proximity  to  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  our  own  rich  possessions  on  the  Paciiie,  but  the  monopoly,  by  the 
North,  of  the  commerce  and  travel  to  the  Pacific  will  be  broken  up,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  secured  to  our  own  cities  on  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coast.  Let  a  rail-road  be 
finished  from  Brunswick  to  Pensacola,  and  steam-ships  be  started  from  the  former  place 
to  New-York,  and  from  the  latter,  via  New-Orleans  and  Havana  to  Chagres  or  Tehuan- 
tepec,  and  the  route  even  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco  will  be  shortened  a  whole 
week,  or  more,  in  time,  and  between  the  southern  and  western  states  and  San  Francisco, 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  more  than  two  weeks  in  time,  and  a  large  sum  in  money." 

2.  Texn'essee. — The  last  legislature  passed  two  important  acts  :  The  first  to  regulate 
county  subscriptions  for  railroads.  The  county  court  may  take  the  sense  of  the  legal  vo- 
ters of  the  county,  whether  a  subscription  sliall  be  made  or  not — provided  the  money  be 
spent  in  the  county.  The  tax  to  belevied  upon  the  taxalile  property,  privileges  and  persons 
by  law  liable  to  taxation  in  the  county.  Not  more  than  3:3  per  cent,  shall  be  collected  in 
one  vear.  Payers  of  the  tax  receive  certificates  which  may  be  traded  or  assigned,  and  are 
receivable  for  freight  or  passage  upon  roads,  &c.  They  constitute  stock  in  tlie  company. 
County  bonds  may  be  issued  redeemable  out  of  the  taxes,  &c.  This  act  is  much  wider  in 
ita  scope  than  the  one  lately  passed  in  Louisiana.  The  other  act  to  which  we  referred 
establi-ihes  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in  the  state,  by  granting  aid  to  the  extent  of 
$8,000  per  mile  to  each  of  a  number  of  rail-road  companies.  The  bonds  of  the  state  are 
to  be  issued  for  that  amount  as  soon  as  thirty  miles  are  in  every  respect  completed  and 
prepared  for  the  iron.  The  road  must  be  free  from  debt.  The  bonds  to  bear  six  per  cent., 
payable  semi- annually,  and  not  to  have  more  than  40,  or  less  than  30,  years  to  run.  The 
issuance  of  bonds  gives  to  the  state  the  highest  hen  upon  the  road.  On  the  completion  of 
other  sections  of  20  miles  each,  bonds  as  above  will  be  issued  to  the  companies.  On  fail- 
nre  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  the  governor  shall  order  the  Khcrill',  iWc.,  to  take 
possession  of  the  road,  and  administer  it  in  the  name  and  right  of  the  state,  until  the  inte- 
rest is  paid,  or  the  courts  shall  order  sale  of  the  road,  fcc.  Five  years  after  completion  of  the 
road  the  companies  shall  set  apart  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be 
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used  in  thp  purchase  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  receiving  credit  for  the  same. 
No  road  c:m  receive  state  aid  unless  it  sliall  complete  :iO  miles  within  the  next  four  years. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  roads  embraced  within  the  schedule,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  provisions,  limitations,  &c.,  in  regard  to  routes,  which  we  have  not  space  to  include 
here: 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  extend  to  and  embrace  the  Chattanooga,  Harrison, 
Georgetown  and  Charleston  Rail-road  Company,  the  Nashville  and  North  Western  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail-road  Company,  the  South  Western 
Rail-road  Company,  the  McMinnville  and  Manchester  Rail-road  Company,  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Rail-road  Company,  the  Nashville  and  Southern  Railroad  Company,  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company,  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  Rail-road  Company,  the 
Nashville  and  Cincinnati  Rail-road  Company,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail-road 
Company,  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  and  Louisville  Rail-road  Company,  and  the  Winchester 
and  Alabama  Rail-road  Company,  so  far  as  the  main  trunk  roads  to  be  constructed  by  said 
companies  lie  within  the  limits  of  this  state  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  said  companies  shall 
have  all  the  powers  and  pri\iles;es,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  liabilities  con- 
tained in  this  act.  Provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  or  embrace  more  of  the  road 
proposed  to  be  built  by  the  Mempihis,  Clarksville  and  Louisville  Rail-road  Company,  than 
that  part  which  Kes  between  the  Kentucky  line  and  the  Nashville  and  North  Western  Rail- 
road, or  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  Rail-road.  And  provided  fiiiiher,  That  this  act  shall 
not  extend  to  or  embrace  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail-road  Company,  unless  said 
company  shall  extend  the  road  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia Rail-road  at  Knoxville ;  and  in  the  event  said  company  fail  or  refuse  so  to  extend  their 
said  rail-road  to  make  said  junction,  then  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  with  the 
restrictions  and  Habilities  of  this  act,  shall  extend  to  any  company  that  may  be  hereafter 
chartered  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  rail-road  to  make  said  connection  ;  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  extend  to  or  embrace  more  of  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  Rail-road  than  that  part  which  lies  between  Blair's  Ferry  and  the  city  of  Knox- 
ville. And 2>rovided,  That  any  line  now  existing  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
Rail-road  shall  not  prevent  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  its  benefit  as  herein  provided,  but  the 
affidavits  required  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  as  applicable  to 
said  company,  if  it  is  stated  in  said  affida\'its  that  no  lien  has  been  created  on  said  road 
since  the  passage  of  this  art. 

3.  Louisiana]  Rail-roads. — The  late  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  organization  of 
corporations  for  works  of  public  improvement  and  utility,  is  based  upon  very  liberal 
principles,  and  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  our  past  policy.  Under  this  act,  charters 
have  been  framed  for  the  Jackson  and  Opelousas  Rail-road  Companies,  wliich  have  both 
been  organized. 

Jackson  Rail-road  Company — Officers — President,  James  Robb;  Directors — James 
Robb,  A.  D.  Kelly,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  J.  P.  Harrison,  Isadore  Labutut,  W.  S.  Campbell, 
John  Slidell,  W.  P.  Converse,  E.  W.  Moise,  Emile  La  Sere,  H.  S.  Buckner,  Charies 
Pride. 

We  extract  the  first  five  provisions  of  the  charter — 

1.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  called  the  "  New-Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  North- 
ern Rail-road  Company,"  and  its  domicil  is  fixed  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

2.  The  said  corporation  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  working  and 
maintaining  a  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  thence 
northward,  through  the  State  of  Mississippi,  towards  the  point  that  shall  be  deemed  most 
favorable  for  continuing  the  communication  to  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
road  to  be  made  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  serve  for  the  main  trunk  of  a  continuous  line  of 
communication  between  New-Orleans  and  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

3.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  three  millions  of  dollars,  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each.  A  payment  of  five 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  each  share  shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  The  sub- 
sequent payments  shall  be  made  in  such  sums,  and  at  such  periods,  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  ;  provided,  that  no  call  shall  be  made  for  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
at  one  time,  and  that  sixty  days'  notice  of  each  call  shall  be  given,  by  publication  in  two 
newspapers  in  New-Orleans  and  two  in  Mississippi.  Not  more  than  three  calls  shall  be 
made  in  any  one  year. 

4.  The  said  corporation  shall  go  into  operation  and  be  organized,  so  soon  as  shares  of 
stock  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

5.  The  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be  conducted  at  its  domicil,  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  by  a  board  composed  of  eighteen  directors,  who  shall  be  stockholders,  of  whom 
six  shall  be  selected  from  amongst  the  stockholders  residing  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
A  quorum  shall  consist  of  at  least  seven  directors.     The  directors  shall  elect  one  of  their 
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body  as  president  of  the  company,  at  their  first  meeting  after  their  election.     At  all  elec- 
tions by  the  stockholders  at  all  their  meetings,  each  share  shall  he  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Opclotuas  Railroad,  Company. —  Officers — Christopher  Adams,  President ;   Directors 
— C.  Adams,  Jr.,  A.  Lanfear,'J.  Y.  de  Egana,  J.  \V.  Stanton,  A.  Cbiapella,  J.  D.  Denegre. 
R.  B.  Sumner,  L.  J.  Sigur,  L.  Leon  Bernard,  Gen.  A.  Dcclouet,  Harvey  Hopkins,  M.  O 
H.  Norton. 
The  first  five  provisions  of  the  charter  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  said  corporation  shall  bo  called  "  The  New-Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great  West- 
em  Railroad  Company,"  and  its  domicil  is  fixed  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

2.  The  said  corporation  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  working  and 
maintaining  a  railroad  from  Algiers,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 

*New-Orleans,  and  iliencc  westward  through  or  near  Thibodaux ;  thence  to  Berwick's  Bay  ; 
crossing  which,  thence  to  Washington  or  near  it,  on  the  Courtableu,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Landrj',  and  from  thence  hereafter  to  be  continued  to  the  point  on  the  Sabine  River  most 
favorable  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  said  road  through  the  State  of  Texas  to  El  Paso, 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  road  to  be  made  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  serve  for  the  main 
trunk  of  a  line  of  rail-road,  as  shall  form  a  continuous  communication  between  New- 
Orleans,  Texas  and  the  Pacific  States  or  Territories,  and  such  branches  as  they  may  here- 
after choose  to  make. 

3.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  three  millions  of  dollars,  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  shares  at  twenty-five  dollars  each.  A  payment  of  live 
percent,  on  the  amount  of  each  share  shall  he  made  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  The  sub- 
sequent payments  shall  be  made  in  such  sums  and  at  such  periods  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  :  Provided,  that  no  call  shall  be  made  for  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
at  one  time,  and  that  sixty  days'  notice  of  each  call  shall  be  given,  by  publication  in  one 
newspaper  in  New-Orleans,  which  shall  be  known  to  the  stockliolders  as  the  oflicial  paper 
of  the  company,  and  such  newspapers  as  may  be  designated  along  the  line  of  the  road. 
Not  more  than  three  calls  shall  be  made  in  this  year — the  subsequent  years,  the  calls  to  be 
fixed  by  the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January,  1853. 

4.  The  sdid  corporation  shall  go  into  operation  and  be  organized,  so  soon  as  shares  to 
llie  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

5.  The  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be  conducted  at  its  domicil,  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  by  a  board  composed  of  eighteen  directors,  who  shall  be  stockholders.  The 
directors  shall  elect  one  of  their  body  as  President  of  the  company  at  their  first  meeting 
after  their  election.  A  quorum  to  do  business  shall  consist  of  at  least  seven  directors. 
At  all  elections  by  the  stockholders,  at  all  their  meetings,  each  share  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote. 

4.  Tennes-^EE. —  A  writer  in  the  Nashville  Union  thus  compares  the  distances  on  the  two 
routes  via  Florence  and  via  Lagrange  and  Holly  Springs,  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  there 
to  connect  with  the  New-Orleans  road. 

Upon  the  air  line  theory,  let  us  now  compare  the  distance  of  the  respective  Florence 
and  Clifton  routes  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  which  city  is  peremptorily  called  for  in  the 
charier  of  the  Nashville  and  New-Orleans  Rail-road,  starling  from  Mount  Pleasant,  the 
diverging  point  : 

From  Mount  Pleasant  to  Florence CO  miles. 

From  Florence  to  Tuscumbia  (river  included) 5      " 

From  Tuscumbia  to  Aberdeen  (air  line) 85      " 

From  Aberdeen  to  Jackson  (air  line). 147      " 

297  miles. 

From  Mount  Pleasant  to  Lagrange,  as  above  stated 147  miles. 

From  Lagrange  to  Holly  Sprmgs 30      " 

From  Holly  Springs  to  Jackson 190      " 

367  miles. 
297      " 

Difference  in  distance ~'J  miles. 

5.  Virginia. — We  received  some  time  ago,  hut  omitted  noticing,  from  the  press  of 
other  mailers,  an  address  prepared  by  J.  R.  Watkins,  Esq.,  to  the  people  of  Richmond, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Danville  Rail-road.  The  address  is  ably  wrilU'n,  and  digests  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  rail-road  maieriid.     The  writer  concludes  as  follows: — 

•'  Richmond  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  Danville  road.  It  is  above  all  others  her 
own  road.  Who  can  undertake  to  say  that  the  great  trade  of  the  West  and  South-west, 
which  she  is  so  eager  to  obtain,  will  never  go  up  the  valley  and  through  Manassa's  Gap, 
in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  and  Baltimore  ?     Even  if  it  should  be  brought  through  the 
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Blue  Ridge  tunnfl,  there  is  the  Gordonsville  and  Alexandria  Hoad  on  this  side  thi; 
mountains  to  carry  it  away  from  her.  Nor  is  she  safe  with  it  brought  to  Lynchlmrg  ;  for 
there  is  a  scheme  on  fo(jt  for  a  road  from  Lynchburg  to  Charlottesville.  To  avert  the 
dangers  which  threaten  her  interests  will  require  the  greatest  wisdom,  caution  and  cir- 
cunaspecrion  on  the  part  of  her  representatives.  But  she  cannot  be  prevented  from  Ijccom- 
ing  a  great  emporium  of  Southern  trade,  though  rival  interests  may  prevail  over  her  in 
divertmg  that  of  the  West  and  Southwest.  For  the  trade  of  western  North  Carolina, 
(a  country  of  immense  fertility,)  and  south  side  Virginia,  she  can  have  no  competitor,  save 
perhaps,  Petersburg,  her  Virginia  sister,  at  whose  prosperity  she  should  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  repine.  That  noble  region  she  holds  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Slie  can  unite  her- 
self to  it,  if  she  will,  by  the  strongest  ties,  social  and  political,  until  both  .shall  become 
identical  in  interest  and  in  feeling.  She  can  thus  acquire  a  strength  which  may  make  her 
irresistible  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  Her  present  position  is  critical ;  no  time  is  to  be 
lost.  To  achieve  an  object  so  important,  but  one  thing  is  necessary,  and  that  is,  for  her 
hotel-keepers,  her  merchants  and  oiher  business  men,  her  professional  men,  and  her  me- 
chanics, to  come  forward  at  once  and  subscribe  their  money. 

6.  Tennessee. — Mr.  Beirne,  President  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road 
Company,  in  a  late  address,  and  after  the  refusal  of  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  of  the 
right  of  way  to  the  company  through  her  counties  of  Tishimingo  and  Tippah,  except  upon 
conditions  which  cannot  be  complied  with,  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  known  to  the  stockholders,  that  heretofore  purchases  were  made  of  the  "  Mem- 
phis and  Lagrange  Company,"  and  the  State  of  Tennessee,  of  their  interest  in  the  Mem- 
phis and  Lagrange  track,  and  also  the  interest  of  the  "Tennessee  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany,'' with  all  its  rights  and  privileges  in  what  was  known  as  the  Tuscumbia,  Courtland 
and  [Decatur  Rail-road  ;  that  these  roads  were  made  a  part  of  the  main  trunk  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road  ;  that  iron  rails  of  the  most  approved  T  pattern,  to  the 
amount  of  8, COO  tons,  were  bought  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  these  roads.  The  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  in  running  order. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Lagrange  portion,  in  running  order, 
was  found  to  be  8360,000,  and  the  Valley  Rail-road  S2~G,000 ;  making  the  aggregate  cost 
of  these  ninety-two  miles  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road  8636,000  ;  that  the 
grading,  cross  ties,  engines,  burden  cars,  laying  the  track,  ice,  contracted  for  at  prices 
known,  insures  the  completion  of  that  portion  of  the  road  within  the  estimate  of  the  en- 
gineer ;  and  the  question  is  confidently  asked,  where  can  ninety-two  miles  of  rail-road 
in  the  United  States,  through  so  productive  a  country,  be  built  for  the  same  money  ? 

The  President  of  the  company  takes  this  medium  of  informing  the  stockholders,  that,  in 
a  recent  visit  to  New-Orleans,  bills  of  lading  had  been  received  for  over  4,500  tons  of 
iron  rails.  Two  cargoes  had  arrived — arrangements  were  made  for  receiving  and  for- 
wardi.ig — instructions  left  with  the  agents  of  the  company,  to  forward,  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  on  the  best  terms,  the  iron  to  Memphis  and  Tuscumbia;  two  cargoes  of  the  same  have 
been  received  at  Memphis ;  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  directors  was  convened  at  this  place 
on  the  10th  instant.  The  meeting  of  the  board  thus  convened  contini^ed  in  session  from 
the  10th  to  the  13th,  at  10  P.  M.,  and  the  President  takes  infinite  pleasure  in  saying,  that, 
during  the  deliberations,  no  directors  could  have  manifested  more  zeal  and  greater  desire 
to  promote  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  contracts  be  entered  into  for  the  grading,  &c.,  of 
that  portion  of  said  road  from  its  intersection  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road to  Decatur  and  sections  Nos. west  of  Tuscumbia.     For  all  of  which  bids  were 

made  (including  the  bridge  at  Decatur)  by  responsible  contractors.  That  the  President 
direct  a  survey  to  be  made  from  Lagrange,  Tennessee,  to  the  most  suitable  point  on  the 
Tennessee  River  in  said  state,  and  from  a  suitable  point  west  of  Tuscumbia  to  the  most 
suitable  point  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  below  obstructions  to  na- 
vigation, and  then  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  way  of  connecting  these  two  points  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  all  of  which  is  to  be  reported  to  a  future  meeting  of  said  board. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  work  for  the  construction  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Rail-road  has  commenced  in  earnest,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  punctuality  of  the  company  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  great  enterprise. 

7.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. — Mr.  Whiteside  having  been  deputed  by  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia  on  the  con- 
flicts which  had  arisen  between  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail-road  Company 
and  the  Union  Branch  Company,  of  Georgia,  thus  speaks  of  the  action  of  the  last-named 
state  upon  the  subject  of  the  bridge  across  the  Savannah  River,  and  of  a  route  from  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee  to  Charleston  other  than  by  the  way  of  Augusta  or  Savannah  : 

A  bill  was  introduced  and  discussed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  authorize  a 
connection  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Rail-roads  at  Augusta,  and  was  rejected 
by  a  very  large  majority,  for  reasons,  doubtless,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
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committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  that  branch  of  your  memorial  was 
referred. 

It  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  dcciJed  sentiments  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  Georgia,  and  a  lixed  determination  by  them  never  to  ceriiiit  the  desired  con- 
nection— the  avowed  objoct  being  to  force  the  great  trade  expected  from  the  West  to  their 
own  seaport  at  Savannali. 

Competition  in  transportation  to  the  near  Atlantic  ports,  and  in  trade  at  the  great  marts 
of  commerce,  are  things  of  immense  value  to  all  the  great  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  Tennessee  and  the  neigliboring  states  of  the  interior.  This  com- 
petition would  ensure  low  freights  and  good  accommodation  on  the  great  thoroughfares, 
and  the  highest  prices  in  market  for  our  products.  And  when  we  consider  the  immense 
'amount  of  exports  which  we  are  certain  to  place  on  thi'  rail-roads  leading  to  the  Atlantic 
at  no  distant  day,  we  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  great  advantages  to  result  to  our  peo- 
ple from  low  rates  of  transportation,  and  full  prices  in  a  free  and  extended  market  for 
their  products. 

It  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  in  a  very  short  time,  from  the  rapid  extension 
ofrailroads  which  will  result  from  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which  you  have  just 
adopted,  this  want  of  competition  would,  in  ten  years  or  less,  tax  the  people  of  our  state 
alone  enough  to  build  a  line  of  rail-road  from  Chattanooga  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  tax  in  the  form  of  lolls  and  drayage  at  the  Augusta  bridge — the  damage  done  to  the 
merchandise  and  produce,  in  loading  and  unloading,  from  the  cars,  and  exposure  while 
passing  from  depot  to  depot — the  detention  and  scattering  of  stocks,  &c.,  are  impediments 
on  the  line  to  Charleston,  operating  perpetually,  to  the  annoyance  and  loss  of  all  who 
adopt  it  as  a  commercial  highway,  wholly  incompatible  with  that  rapidity  and  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  the  Atlantic,  so  essential  to  our  success  in  the  grand  scheme  of  internal 
improvements  on  which  we  are  embarking,  and  to  our  prosperity  as  an  agricultural  and 
commercial  people. 

Taking  it,  then,  for  granted  that  we  are,  in  all  time  to  come,  to  be  forced  to  the  port  of 
Savannah,  on  lines  of  rail-road,  which  are  even  now  unable  to  accommodate  their  own  local 
and  rapidly-increasing  business  without  ruinous  delay,  and  which  will  be  wholly  incom- 
petent for  the  great  increase  of  trade,  which  will  scon  seek  a  transit  between  the  Atlantic 
and  our  own  neighboring  states, — in  view  of  the  great  interests  at  slake,  it  behooves  us  to 
go  to  work  at  otice  with  the  energy  and  spirit  which  characterize  the  people  of  the  North- 
em  states,  and  open  a  direct,  unbroken  communication  by  railroad  with  the  Atlantic  at 
Charleston  and  Wilmington. 

Soutli  Carolina  has  already  extended  her  rail-roads  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  but  a  short  space  intervenes  between  thern  and  our  roads  in  Tennessee. 

Recent  explorations  are  believed  to  establish  the  fact  that,  without  a  tunnel,  and  on 
easy  grades,  a  rail-road  may  be  run  from  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  to  a  coimection  with 
the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail-road,  so  as  to  trive  a  much  shorter  line  from  East 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  to  the  ocean,  than  the  one  by  way  of  Augusta,  and  equally 
as  short  a  one  from  Chattanooga,  the  head  of  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  lines  of  ndl- 
road. 

This  route  has  not  heretofore  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves,  from  a  belief  that  the 
right  of  way  could  never  be  had  from  the  State  of  Georgia  to  pass  the  most  favorable  gap 
in  the  mountains,  which  is  just  within  the  north-east  comer  of  the  state  ;  but  at  the  recent 
session  of  her  legislature  a  favorable  charter  was  granted  for  that  purpose,  and  the  way 
is  now  open  for  building  the  road. 

The  task  of  its  accomplishment  is  before  us,  and  must  be  performed.  We  owe  it  to 
our  greatest  interests,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  great  system 
of  rail-roads  which  vour  enl)t,dilened  forecast  has  decreed,  by  a  pledge  of  eight  millions  of 
dollars  of  public  aid,  that  it  shall  soon  come  intoopeiation  among  us. 

This  state  aid  will  call  forth  even  a  greater  amount  of  private  capital  to  be  invested  in 
these  enterprises,  and  we  may  soon  expect  an  investment  little,  if  any,  short  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  depending  mainly  for  a  profit,  or  profitable  use,  on  an  easy  and  expe- 
ditious communication  with  the  Atlantic  0(;ean. 

Shall  we  be  confined  to  the  exactions — the  monopoly— of  a  single  line  of  road  to  a  single 
pK)int  of  trade,  and  this  road  now,  in  the  absence  of  any  rail- road  connection  at  the  West, 
confessedly  unable  to  accommodate  the  business  which  is  already  offered  to  it  ?  The 
whole  line  from  Chattanooga  to  Savannah  is  blockeil,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  warehouse 
on  it  that  has  not  freight  awaiting  transportation,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  line, 
or  any  part  of  it,  to  give. 

Charleston,  with  the  aim  and  spirit  which  prompted  her  to  heavy  pledges  in  former 
times  to  reach  Cincinnati,  and  more  recently  to  bestow  her  treasure,  with  no  niggard 
hand,  for  the  construction  of  railroads  to  the  Cumberland  and  Mississippi  rivers,  will 
doubtless,  to  perfect  the  great  system  which  we  are  just  establisliing,  aid  us  in  removing 
this  only  barrier  wliii^h  inierven'-s  between  her  and  the  great  West. 

The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail-road  is  verging  upon  that  point  where  it  is  to  be- 
come a  great  element  of  power  in  the  i>ro8ecution  of  a  direct,  unobstructed  line  to  Charles- 
ton. That  company  will  be  found  ready  to  do  its  full  share  when  the  time  for  action 
comes. 
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The  Carolina,  North  Alabama,  North  Mississippi,  and  many  of  the  Kentucky  roads, 
having  a  direct  interest  in  tliis  line,  their  co-operation,  and  that  of  upper  and  central  South 
Carolina,  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

If  the  charters  already  granted  by  you  do  not  sufficiently  provide  for  this  great  connec- 
tion, suitable  additional  enactments  should  be  made  at  once,  leaving  untrammeled,  by 
calls  for  particular  localities  or  points  of  connection,  the  way  open  for  the  selection  of  the 
best  route  or  routes  to  be  found  to  the  North  Carolina  line  in  the  direction  of  Clayton, 
Georgia,  and  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 

8.  South  Carolina. — The  people  of  Charleston,  apprehensive  of  being  cut  off  from 
the  direct  route  of  travel  North  when  the  Manchester  and  Wilmington  Road  is  completed, 
have  obtained  a  charter,  and  are  now  pressing  for  a  rail-road  from  Charleston,  or  from 
any  point  on  the  east  bank  of  Cooper  River,  within  three  miles  of  Charleston,  to  such 
point  on  or  near  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Rail-road,  west  of  the  great  Pee 
Dee,  as  may  be  selected  ;  and  in  c;ise  the  route  which  may,  on  examination,  be  found 
most  eligible,  should  not  pass  by  or  near  the  Delta  of  the  Santee  and  the  town  of  George- 
town, then  the  company  shall  be  authorized  to  construct  a  branch  rail-road,  or  a  plank-road 
to  Georgetown.  It  shall  also  have  authority  to  construct  branch  rail-roads  or  plank-roads  in 
any  direction,  and  to  any  distance  not  exceeding  twenty-five  miles  from  the  main  track  of 
the  said  rail-road. 

9.  Mississippi. — Pres7iming  that  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road  will  take 
the  route  through  Baton  Rouge,  the  Natchez  papers  are  proposing  an  extension  to  that 
city.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Natchez  to  make  a  move  to  induce  the  company  to  come 
this  way,  as  there  are  two  important  links  in  the  chain  to  Jackson  already  finished  or 
graded  ?  From  Bayou  Sara  to  Woodville  there  is  a  road  already  in  successful  opera- 
tion, which  could  be  bought  out  by  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Company  ;  and  from 
this  place  to  Torrey's  store,  forty  miles,  our  old  road  is  graded,  and  can  be  had  by  the 
New-Orleans  Company  by  the  mere  asking  for  it.  The  only  two  links  then  to  fill  up  will 
be  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Bayou  Sara,  and  from  Woodville  to  this  place,  which  last  would 
be  done  by  the  citizens  of  Wilkinson  and  Adams  counties,  without  doubt.  Natchez  alone 
could  take  half  a  million  of  stock  to  induce  the  company  to  come  this  way,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Wilkinson  are  as  public-spirited  as  any  people  in  the  south-west,  and  will  take  as 
much  stock  as  any  other  community  of  the  same  population  along  the  whole  route.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  road  from  Torrey's  store  to  Jackson  (which  last  place  the  New- 
Orleans  and  Nashville  Road  is  obliged  to  touch)  has  been  once  surveyed  and  marked  out, 
and  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  eligible  in  the  state  for  a  railroad,  pursuing,  as  it  does,  a 
high  level  ridge  almost  the  entire  distance. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  this  route,  some  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  save  forty  miles  of  grading  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Jackson, 
and  will  pass  through  the  richest  and  most  populous  portions  of  western  Mississippi. 
Striking  Natchez,  it  will  receive  an  immense  trade,  from  which  it  will  be  cut  off  if  it 
takes  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  will  eventually  intercept  the  trade  which  is  des- 
tined to  come  to  Vidalia  from  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  roads,  which  will  certainly  be 
made  to  the  river  opposite  this  place,  and  that  within  a  few  years. 

10.  Georgia. — In  a  late  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  upon  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  we  find  the  following  upon  the  importance  of  the  work  : 

The  committee,  in  the  close  of  their  labors,  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  importance  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  its  position  and 
its  prospects.  Its  northern  terminus  is  in  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  from  which  point  di- 
verges a  system  of  rail-roads  which  penetrate  every  portion  of  the  eastern  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  East  Tennessee  Rail-road,  leaving  our  road  at  Dalton,  extends  into  the 
fertile  valleys  of  East  Tennessee  ;  its  continuation  forms  the  Virginia  Rail-road,  which, 
tunneling  tiie  Alleghany  Mountains,  joins  the  extensive  system  of  rail-roads  recently 
planned  by  the  State  of  Virsinia.  When  this  work  is  finished,  there  will  be  an  unbroken 
rail-road  track  from  Washington  City  to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Our  road  will  form  an 
important  link  in  this  great  thoroughfare  of  trade  and  travel.  On  the  west,  the  Nashville 
and  Chat'.anooga  Rail-road  Company  are  overcoming  obstacles  once  considered  insur- 
mountable, and  are  rapidly  pushing  their  work  to  completion.  From  some  point  on  this 
line  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  diverges,  and,  in  a  distance  little  less  than  three 
hundred  miles,  reaches  its  western  terminus  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Two  lines  are  spoken  of  from  Nashville — one  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  another  to  some 
point  on  the  Mississippi  River.  From  undoubted  information,  we  learn  that  these  two 
great  enterprises  will  be  completed.  All  these  improvements  will  necessarily  become 
valuable  feeders  to  our  state  work.  The  1,500  miles  of  navigation  furnished  by  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  its  tributaries,  concentrate  upon  Chattanooga  an  important  steam  and 
flat-boat  trade.  The  fertile  bottoms  drained  by  these  streams  produce,  in  profusion, 
the  staple  articles  of  food  so  much  needed  by  the  planters  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Alabama.  The  other  terminus  of  our  road  is  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  from  which  point 
rad  iate  three  great  lines  of  railways,  which  embrace,  in  their  continuations  and  branches, 
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the  whole  of  Georgia,  most  of  South  (^arohna,  and  a  portion  of  Alabama.  Tliey  also  con- 
nect tlie  navigable  waters  of  tlie  Gulf  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  tiisjiensing  the  benefits  of 
cheaji  and  sudden  communication  for  trade  and  travel  to  nearly  two  millions  of  people. 
Our  state  road  forms  the  07ily  coiivccliug  lint;  between  these  preat  rail-road  centres — 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta — ami  no  other  line  can  ever  be  built  which  will  seriously  inter- 
fere with  our  monopoly,  for  tlie  conformation  of  the  country  forbids  it.  Between  Norfolk, 
Va.,  ou  the  Atlantic,  anil  Mobile  on  the  Gulf,  there  is  no  seaport  which  will  not  be  reached 
or  controlled  by  the  lines  diverging  from  Atlanta.  This  secures  the  concentration  of  the 
Mississippi  ^':^lley  trade  at  that  point  over  our  road,  to  be  distributed,  by  its  connecting 
roads,  overdiis  extended  section. 

11.  Arkansas. — We  have   received  an  interesting  letter  from  Little  Eock,  signed 
<"  Boston  Mountain,"  which  abounds  in  very  judicious  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of 

south-western  industrial  independence,  and  proposes  many  appropriate  remedies  for  the 
depression  which  has  fallen  upon  us.  We  can  only  extract  the  conclusion  of  this 
letter: 

"  To  accomplish  this,  and  even  more,  all  we  want  is  to  establish  banks  as  the  wants  of 
the  country  re<iuire,  upon  a  mixed  stock  and  specie  basis — such  as  Ohio,  New-York,  and 
other  states  have  adopted,  and  all  things  else  will  be  added." 

12.  Texas. — We  extract  the  following  from  the  letter  of  a  very  intelligent  gentleman 
at  Ciarksville,  Texas,  who  was  a  member  of  the  late  Rail-road  Convention  in  New- 
Orleans  : 

"  I  sometimes  laugh  at  the  proceedings  of  our  great  Rail-road  Convention,  and  the 
very  aj'proprialoi^ss  of  the  two  great  speeches  of  the  session  to  the  objects  contemplated 
— I  mean  those  of  Robb  and  Benjamin.  What  were  they  but  wholesale  attacks  upon  the 
constitution  of  Louisiana,  the  llaws  of  the  state,  and  the  municipality  regulations  of  the 
city  of  New-Orleans  z«  parlicnlar'^  Now  was  this  not  a  "  dainty  dish'  to  serve  np  to 
your  guests  after  inviting  them  to  a  consultation  on  rail-roads  ?  But  to  get  back  to  oar 
Little  Rock  Convention.  Its  object  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  finish  one  road  ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  it  has  a  ^'  local  object ,"  the  construction  and  completion  of 
the  road  recommended  by  the  New-Orleans  Convention,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  or  near  Memphis,  and  running  across  the  State  of  Arkansas  via  Little  Rock, 
to  somp  point  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  this  state,  now  tliat  the  road  will  be  built 
from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock,  may  be  said  to  be  a  fixed  fad.  If  it  continues  on  to  this 
section  of  country,  or  reaches  Red  River  at  any  point  above  the  raft,  it  will  cut  off  an 
immense  amount  of  trade  and  travel  from  your  city.  This  region  is  rapidly  filling  up  with 
a  planting  population  ;  and  the  present,  or  rather  the|past  year,  over  seventy  thousand  bags 
of  cotton  have  been  made  above  the  raft.  The  present  season  is  a  fine  one  to  keep  up  the 
rail-road  excitement.  Boats  from  our  landing  are  charging  us  84  a  bag  for  cotton,  and 
S2  50  a  barrel  for  back  freight.  This  is  glorious.  I  hope  it  will  continue.  It  will,  if 
it  does,  build  the  road.  For  my  part,  I  wisli  Red  River  would  close  up  so  completely 
■with  raft,  from  Alexandria  to  Fort  Washita,  that  you  could  not  force  an  Indian  canoe 
through.  Necessity  is  not  only  the  mother  of  invention,  but  also  the  lash  which  drives  the 
sloth  to  the  use  of  those  means  already  invented.  As  long  as  we  have  a  kind  of  "  it  u-ill 
do"  water  communication,  it  is  hard  to  get  the  people  to  the  trial  of  any  other,  especially 
when  it  costs  money." 

13.  Georgia. — We  have  received  the  annual  report,  1852,  of  the  Girard  Road,  in- 
tended to  connect  Mobile  Bay  with  Columbus,  Geo.,  and  thus  open  uninterrupted  travel 
to  the  north.  Forty  miles  are  under  contract,  and  will  perhaps  be  graded  within  the 
year.  One  hundred  hands  are  engaged  on  the  first  twenty-two  miles,  and  the  number 
will  be  swelled,  if  possible,  to  five  hundred  during  the  suuin>er.  Columbus  has  subsciibed 
as  a  corporation  .$150,000  for  iron.  Subscriptions  payable  in  grading  received  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  170  miles,  $491,400.  Donations  of  alternate  sections  of  land  are  expected  from 
Congress. 

14.  South  Carolina. — Charleslmi  and  Hamburgh  lioad. — We  extract  from  the  report 
o{  the  president,  Mr.  Conner,  for  1852. 

Dividends  declared  since  1844. 

1844 (livideDdt  cash 5  per  cent.  I  1848 dividends  easb 2}  per  et. 

J845 "  "     5ii-3"        I  1849 "  "    4         " 

1846 "  "     .Oi        "        I  1850 "  "    6  •« 

1847 "  partly  scrip. 5  83-100       |  1651 ...        "  "    ^         " 

Up  «nil  <lowii.  Totnl  Bnici  of         Bnrwli  of       Rutliels     Biirreb  of 

Futentan.    Amoiral.  Amoimt.  RcteipU.  cotton.  flour.  of  grain.     turpentia&. 

1844  54,140. ..170,591.58. ..3I2,.'>47,37...  .')32,8(;9.9.1 186,638 ^     

1845..  50,785. ..17(»,v(;291... 342.310.71...  .^58,097.71...  .197,0.17 

1846  04,136    .lf!t,G44e7...3.51,f}89.y2. ..  .ISfl.OS  1 .52 186,271 12,148 2,'iG9 49 

1847  77,579  .  222.148  93...3K7,C:{4.fi(). ..  (;5.',275.30 134,302  ..  .19,043. ..  .338,848 3,189 

1848  75,149... 2-21,363.59.. .53.'5,.'J!M.'iO. . .  8(iii.()73.54. . .  .274,364 15,  )47 20.3,485 .5,753 

1349  <127I3     223,32.''..42     .02I.9r»0,32. ..  802.40316 .339,999 l,.5n7 00,904 13.919 

J850  11 71351... 272,38.3.:n...59.3,3.'30.78...  912.720.23.. .  .284,935 125 14,515 9,083 

2851  128,590.. .887,341.60. ..064,164.03. ..1,000,717.98.. ..287,590....      526....        547.,,.  4,193 
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15.  Texas. — We  have  received  a  private  letter  from  Hemlerson,  Rusk  county,  Texas, 
in  wliicli  the  author  speculates  with  much  intelligence  upon  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
road  from  our  city  into  that  region.     We  can  only  offer  one  extract  from  the  letter : 

"  Cotton  could  be  grown  at  moderately  remunerating  prices,  where  now  at  the  low  rates 
to  which  it  is  tending,  and  at  rates  of  previous  years,  it  can  hardly,  adding  cost  of  hauling, 
be  made  a  profitable  culture.  The  cost  of  hauling  at  this  distance  from  Red  River  is 
about  So  per  bale;  add$l  25  for  freight,  storage  and  commissions  ibr  shipping,  and  tVie  out- 
lay is  about  86.25  each  bale  to  get  it  to  market;  whereas,  a  rail-road  could  convey  the  same 
article  at  about  Si  to  $1  25  per  bale  more  expeditiously,  at  less  risk,  and  meet  a  market  at 
any  precise  period  desired.  The  same  rule  would  hold  good  in  the  transmission  of  cattle, 
saving  by  a  large  amount  in  the  weight,  and  the  better  condition  of  the  beef,  as  well  as  the 
hazard  and  loss  at  present  attending  their  conveyance.  Other  articles  would  largely  enter 
into  the  list  of  productions,  such  as  sheep,  poultry,  mules,  horses,  corn,  hides,  pelts,  &,c., 
besides  the  gready  increasing  product  of  our  western  wheat,  which  is  grown  with  a  greater 
yield  than  in  Xew-York  or  Virginia,  of  a  quality  nowhere  inferior.  ' 

Ifi.  Southern  a.vd  Westers  Railway  Connection — The  Knoxville  Register 
publishes  an  address  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  proposing  a  great  rail-road  convention  to  be  held  at  J 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  during  the  month  of  August,  to  revive  the  old  project  of  a  south  Atlan- 
tic sea-board  connection  with  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  via  Knoxville.  The 
world  has  never  presented  such  examples  of  great  enterprises  as  are  now  developing 
themselves  in  all  parts  of  our  ocean-bound  republic;  and  from  present  appearances,  the 
list  of  gigantic  projects  of  internal  improvements  is  to  be  much  enlarged.  ^Vithin  the 
next  ten  years  there  will  probably  be  from  three  to  five  great  and  continuous  lines  of  rail- 
way running  from  the  great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  twice  as  many  more  running 
from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  probably  we  shall  also  have  in 
rapid  construction  a  single  great  line  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  shore. 
There  is  room  enough  for  all.  The  intersection  of  these  great  backbone  and  rib  lines  of 
railway  promises  to  employ  the  capital  and  energy  of  the  country  to  a  very  considerable 
extent;  and  as  these  enterprises  are  mostly  of  a  healthy  character,  we  welcome  them. 
We  trust  that  the  above  convention  will  be  well  attended. 

17.  Virginia  Public  AVorks. — The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Virginia  have  made 
their  report  to  the  legislature,  showing  the  great  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in  that 
state  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to  works  of  internal  improvement.  The  annexed  table 
presents  a  condensed  view  of  rail-road  progress  in  the  state,  together  with  the  interest  of 
the  state  in  their  capital  stock. 

^  a  S  S  rz  ^ 

—  u  S  a. 

Appomattox  R.  R.  (late  City  Point) 9 9 — 

Clover  Hill  Rail-road \\\ 111 — 

■     Blue  Ridge   Rail-road 16t — 16i 

Greenville  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 21 21 — 

Manassa's  Gap  Rail-road 103 — 60 

Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail-i-oad  (including  branch) 98 30 38 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 60 60 — 

Richmond  and  Petersburg  Rail-road 22 22 — 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Rail-road 76^ 76^ — 

South-side  Rail-road 122 30 75 

Tuckahoe  and  James  River  Rail-road 4i A\....   — 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 95 80 15 

Virginia  and  Central  Rail-road  (to  Covington) 195 .105..         90 

Virginia   and  Tennessee   Rail-road 209 50 100 

Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail-road 32 32 — 

Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-road 147 46 101 

Northwestern  Rail-road 100 — — 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  (in  Virginia) 240 99 141 

Length  of  Rail-roads  in  Virginia I,fi02i  miles. 

"  "  "        completed 670       " 

"  "  "       in  progress 360^     " 

Capital  stock  (leaving  out  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road) $116,117,100  00 

State  interest 7.364,433  33 

Besides  these  rail-roads,  Virginia  has  about  872  miles  in  length  of  die  most  capacious 
and  substantially-constructed  canals  in  the  Union. 

18.  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road. — From  a  late  report  of  the  Company,  made  to 
the  stockholders,  we  extract  the  following  : 
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"  Summin"  up,  in  conclusion,  the  resources  which  have  been  nccumulaJed  by  the  Com 
pany  lo  thisunic,  and  arranging  ihem  in  a  tabular  form,  we  have  the  following  result: 

Road  complete,  in  working  order  to  Citronelle,  33  miles,  including 
equipment — also,  cost  of  all  surveys,  locating  line,  iVc,  paid  for  by 

Mobile  subscriptions,  say .'iOOjOOO 

Mobile  •:;  per  cent,  tax* 1,100,000 

Subscriptions  in  Mississippi,  private  and  county,  per  previous  statement  1,075,733 

Lands  aouatedby  Congress,  as  per  estimate 3,872,854 

Total 86,548,587 

'  "  The  lands  included  in  this  estimate,  to  be  made  most  available  to  the  stockholders, 
should  be  withheld  from  sale  until  after  the  completion  of  the  road,  when  they  will  have 
attained  a  higher  value.  They  are  now,  however,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to  be 
offered  in  security  for  a  loan  of  five  millions  to  furnish  the  superstructure  and  equipment, 
whenever  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  the  local  work  shall  be  fully  made  up.  With 
the  spirit  now  prevailing  along  the  line,  it  is  believed  that  the  deficiency  at  present  exist- 
ing can  be  provided  for  during  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  Should  these  expecta- 
tions be  realized,  the  remainder  of  the  road  can  be  put  under  contract  immediately  after, 
from  Pontotoc  lo  the  Ohio  River,  for  graduation,  &.c.  The  Board  entertain  no  apprehen- 
sions, that  with  tlie  securities  which  they  will  then  be  prepared  to  offer,  any  difficulty  will 
occur  in  negotiating  the  loan  desired  upon  very  favorable  terms.  This  accomplished,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the  work  of  construction  simultaneously  at  different  points  of 
the  line,  and  finally  unite  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Ohio  River  by  railway  within  the 
next  three  or  four  years. 

19.  Rail-roads  and  Population. — The  general  law  that  rail-roads  ha\'ing  their  termi- 
ni in  cities,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  the  increase  of  population,  is  so  well 
understood,  that  any  elaborate  explanation  of  the  fact  would  be  deemed  superfluous. 
Everj-body  knows  that  rail-roads  augment  business,  compensate  labor,  give  enhanced  value 
to  property,  and  as  an  ine-vitable  consequence,attract  population.  If  our  readers  desire  some 
valuable  practical  illustrations  of  the  operations  of  this  law,  lot  them  con  with  attention 
the  subjoined  article.  It  is  from  an  Ohio  paper — the  Dayton  Gazette — and  it  is  pecuharly 
interesting  to  the  people  of  this  vicinity,  because  New-Orleans  furnishes  the  writer  a  sig- 
nal example  of  the  evils  which  have  followed  the  neglect  of  this  great  principle  of  social 
economy  ;  and  because  the  facts  cited  in  the  article  are  admirably  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  our  city,  so  recently  manifested  in  behalf  of  projects  of  internal 
improvement.  W'e  give  the  article  in  place  of  any  crude  speculations  of  our  own,  in 
the  confident  belief  that  we  could  not  occupy  our  space  with  arguments  more  pregnant 
with  truth,  and  more  suggestive  of  wise  counsel  for  the  future. 

Growth  of  Cities — The  recent  United  States  census  exhibits  many  interesting  facts 
respecting  the  increase  of  the  principal  centres  of  population.  We  subjoin  the  population 
of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1800  and  of  1850. 

1800.  1850. 

St.  Louis 2,000 80,000 

Cincinnati 750  (about)  125,000 

New-Orleans 8,000 125,000 

New-York C:i,000 650,000 

Pittsburgh 1,505 8.3,000 

Boston 38,000 212,000 

Philadelphia 73,000 450,000 

Looking  at  the  increase  of  these  cities  for  fifty  successive  years,  we  readily  find  the 
time  required  for  duplication,  which  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

St.  Louis 9J  years. 

New-Orleans 12  " 

Pittf'burgh 9  " 

Philadelphia 20  " 

Cincinnati    6J  ■' 

New-York 14i  " 

Boston 23  " 

But  this  estimate  does  not  fairly  show  the  true  law  of  growth  of  the  places.  Nevr 
agencies  have  been  called  into  service  within  that  period,  which  tend  more  powerfully  to 
centrahze  popolation  than  any  influences  known  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 

'  Annually  for  five  yearn,  or  10  percent,  on  the  value  of  real  cstote. — Ed. 
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centurj'—  steamboats,  railways,  telegraphs,  coal  and  iron  mines,  &c.  All  these  and  many 
other  agencies  have  given  a  momentum  to  this  aggregation  of  population,  which  has 
been  wonderful  during  the  last  decennial  period.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  various 
changes  in  the  relative  increase  of  cities  for  several  successive  decades  since  18C0.  One 
place  shows  a  decreased  ratio  of  growth,  another  an  acceleration  without  a  parallel  in 
history.  And  these  relative  changes  are  not  factitious,  but  depend  upon  laws  which  are 
certain  in  their  operation.  Thus,  New-Orleans,  which  in  its  early  history  doubled  its  popu- 
lation in  twelve  years,  would  not  now  duplicate  in  less  than  thirty-four  years.  Boston, 
half  a-century  ago,  doubled  its  population  in  twenty-three  years,  but  now  it  will  duplicate 
it  in  twelve  anda -half  years.  Ale.xandria,  Va.,  once  required  fifty  years  for  a  duphcation, 
but  at  its  present  ratio  of  increase  it  would  require  400  years.  Worcester,  Mass., 
once  only  duplicated  in  twenty-one  years,  but  now  it  will  require  but  nine  and  a-half 
years. 

Let  us  examine,  a  moment,  the  causes  of  these  results.  New-Orleans  has  depended 
upon  commerce  alone  for  her  prosperity.  Thirty  years  ago  she  had  no  competitor  to  dis- 
turb her  inland  trade.  She  was  the  grand  depot  of  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Her  growth  would,  of  course,  be  rapid.  But  during  more  than  forty  years,  she 
has  brought  to  her  assistance  no  new  element  of  growth — no  rail-roads  of  consequence,  no 
manufactories.  Other  cities  have  sprung  up,  and  by  means  of  rail-roads,  canals,  &c.,  have 
entered  intoakeen  competition  with  her  forthe  purchase  and  transportation  of  the  products 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Thus,  during  the  last  season,  much  of  the  tobacco  which  was  for- 
merly landed  in  New-Orleans,  and  re-shipped,  was  purchased  and  shipped,  via  Cincinnati 
and  Buflalo,  to  New- York.  At  the  same  time,  New-Orleans  has  depended  upon  her  keen 
competitors  for  the  simplest  articles  of  manufacture.  The  reason  of  this  decrease  in  pros- 
perity is  obNdous. 

Boston  furnishes  another  illustration.  Her  commercial  position  is  not  as  favorable  as 
that  of  New-Orleans.  When  she  depended  upon  commerce  alone,  her  populatiou  dupli- 
cated but  once  in  twenty-three  years.  Now,  when  she  has  made  the  whole  Union  tribu- 
tary to  her,  by  her  vast  system  of  rail-roads,  and  sends  lier  manufactured  articles  to  all 
climes,  the  ratio  of  her  growth  will  double  her  population  in  14^  years.  Now,  let  us 
place  these  figures  side  by  side : 

1800.  1850. 

New-Orleans 12  years.  34  years. 

Boston 23     "  12^     " 

Here  then  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  law  of  growth,  consequent  upon  causes  so 
plain  that  he  that  runs  may  read. 

Taking  the  ratio  of  increase  of  various  cities  from  1840  to  1850,  we  find  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  duplication  nearly  as  follows  : 

Milwaukie 3  years.  Marietta 7  years. 

Chi'raco 3|  "  Indianapolis "V  "' 

St.  Louis 4  "  Pittsburgh 8  " 

•Manchester 4  "  Dayton 8  " 

Toledo 6  "  New-Albany 8  " 

Cleveland 6  "  Buffalo 8i  " 

Cincinnati 6  "  Detroit 9  " 

Columbus 6  "  Louisville 0^  " 

The  following  are  the  western  cities,  with  one  exception,  and  the  ratio  of  growth  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  cities  in  the  world.  If  these  deductions  approach  to  ac- 
curacy, and  we  believe  they  do,  St.  Louis,  which,  in  1850,  had  a  population  of  80,000, 
will,  in  four  years  from  the  date  of  that  census,  have  a  population  of  lfiO,000.  Cincinnati 
will  have  250,000  long  before  the  next  decennial  period  ;  and  Chicago,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1854,  will  contain  not  less  than  60,000.  We  cannot  but  think  that  real 
investments  in  such  places  will  pay  beyond  any  other.  A  man  of  moderate  means  may 
grow  rich  while  he  sleeps.  But  let  us  see  how  this  law  of  growth  is  to  aflect  other  cities 
of  the  Union. 

Time  of  Duplication.  Time  of  Duplication. 

New-York 12  years.  Boston 12J  years. 

Philadelphia 12^     "       Rochester 12        " 

Washington 12       "      Baltimore 13;      " 

Richmond 14^    "      Albany 16^      " 

Here  is  another  class  of  cities  which  we  conclude  are  built  and  "  finished  :" 

Charleston 35  years.    Newport 65  years. 

Natchez 85"    '•         Poutrhkeepsie 90      " 

Hudson 100       "        Carlisle,  Penn 130      " 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.— SOMETHING  BETTER  FOR  THE  SOUTH  THAN  THE  FUGITIVE 
SLAVE  LAW. 
Several  years  ago,  when  the  new  constitution  of  Kentucky  was  under  discussion,  and 
when  the  slavery  agitations  wore  at  their  licight  in  Congress,  a  gentleman  in  Kentucky 
'  prepared  an  ingenious  plan  for  the  security  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  he  called 
the  "  Ohio  River  Plan,"  and  which  he  now  furnishes  us  for  publication.  Perhaps,  in  some 
future  day,  when  the  "  Compromise"  shall  cease  to  be  a  "  finality,"  which  God  forfend, 
and  we  shall  be  driven  to  look  about  again  for  security,  the  Ohio  River  Plan  may  receive 
attention.  It  has  this  merit,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  letter  which  we  have  seen,  and 
which  has  been  left  in  our  possession,  speaks  of  it  as  "  well  calculated  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  the  adjacent  non-slaveholding  states.  If  they  acijuieseed,  it  would  give  them  a  popula- 
tion they  utterly  detest ;  and  if  not,  it  would  expose  their  hypocrisy.  It  might  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  question  about  fugitive  slaves,  and  's,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
only  way  that  an  end  could  be  put  to  it."  He  adds,  however—"  But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  reach  the  radical  cause  of  abolition,  nor  stop  its  agitation.  That  lies  deeper.  It  has 
its  root  partly  in  fanaticism  and  partly  in  the  lust  of  power,  which  nothing  but  the  united 
opposition  and  resolve  of  the  South  can  successfully  resist  short  of  dissolving  all  political 
connection  with  them."     This  letter  was  written  in  1849. — [Editor. 
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The  time  has  come  when  it  is  useless  to  put  off  the  consideration  of  this  momentous 
question.  ^Vhethe^  a  law  of  emancipation  be  a  part  of  the  new  constitution  of  Kentucky 
or  not,  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  has  got  so  great  a  headway  that  it  will  be 
found  iuipossible,  by  any  ordinary  means,  to  stay  its  onward  progress  to  rule  or  ruin. 
Nothing  short  ofsuch  a  plan  as  is  here  proposed  can  settle  the  question.  My  plan  has  one 
characteristic  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  unlike  all  others.  Some  will  smile  when  they 
read  it;  others  will  laugh  outright;  some  emancipationists  will  be  delighted  with  it;  some 
will  abuse  the  man  who  concocted  it.  So  will  it  he,  pro  and  coji,  with  the^^ro-slavery  men. 
The  abolitionists  have  been  fighing  for  my  plan  all  their  lives,  but  I  am  afraid  tliey  will 
find  the  most  fault  with  it.  It  will  please  and  displease  more  men  than  any  other  plan 
ever  proposed.  It  will  do  one  of  two  things;  it  will  either  be  the  means  of  abolishing 
slavery,  or  it  will  kill  abolition  in  the  United  States  stone  dead. 

It  will  be  a  sure  test  of  the  philanthropy  and  action  from  principle  of  the  abolition  school 
every  wliere.  It  will  settle  the  question  beyond  dispute  as  to  what  is  the  best  condition  in 
which  the  negro  race  can  be  placed.  It  will  also  determine  which  he  prefers.  It  obviates 
tlie  great  objection  in  the  slave  states  to  all  plans  of  emancipation  hitherto  proposed  ;  the 
negroes  who  become  free  are  not  to  be  sent  to  Africa ;  they  will  remove  from  the  slave 
states,  but  their  removal  will  not  be  attended  with  any  expense  to  the  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky. If  the  negro  slave  becomes  free  his  master  has  to  lose  his  value,  but  there  is 
an  end  to  the  matter;  he  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.  My  plan  is  voluntary, 
but  not  compulsory.  It  is  not  prospective,  but  immediate.  The  negroes  in  Kentucky  who 
become  free  are  to  be  colonized  in  Ohio;  Indiana  and  Illinois  may  have  a  portion  oi'lhem, 
but  Oiiiois  to  be  the  home  of  the  vast  majority.  We  prefer  this  for  various  reasons  :  the 
climate  of  Ohio  is  very  mild,  and  it  is  a  more  healthful  country  than  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  the  Ohii)  people  have  always  showed  more  sympatliy  for  us  than  the  citizen*  of  either 
Indiana  or  Illinois  have  done.  Virginia  and  Maryland,  if  they  adopt  my  plan,  can  colonize 
in  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  and  New-England.     Time  nmst  determine  for  tlie  rest. 

The  plan  is  this  :  Tlie  first  article  in  tl)e  constitution  of  Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of 
slavcrv,  shall  declare  that  negro  slavery  is  perpetual  in  Kentucky,  or  until  a  new  constitu- 
tion is  formed.  The  second  article  shall  enact  that  every  negro  slave  who  escapea  from 
this  state  across  the  Oliio  River,  shall  be  free  to  nil  intents  atid  purposes,  so  far  as  the 
master  in  Kentucky  has  any  richt  to  him  ;  provided  he  is  not  brought  back  by  the  people 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  In  that  case  the  negro  so  brought  back,  shall  again  become 
the  property  of  his  former  tiia.sier.  The  spirit  of  the  law  proposed,  is  this,  thSt  whenever 
a  negro  or  mulatto  enters  Kentucky,  he  becomes  ipso  facto  a  slave  ;  whenever  he  escapes 
out  of  Kentucky,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River,  lie  becomes  j'^.so/arto  a  free  man.  We  con- 
fer a  great  honor  upon  Ohio  ;  and  all  the  dishonor  we  take  upon  ourselves.  The  people 
of  Ohio  may  object,  however,  to  the  law  proposed,  but  they  can't  help  themselves,  except 
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in  one  way  ;  but  as  abolitionists,  they  can't  object,  for  their  creed  is,  that  when  we  know 
what  is  a  man's  duty,  we  ought  to  make  him  perform  it.  If  ihey  do  not  want  tlie  Kentucky 
negroes  to  be  free,  tliej'  must  become  like  unto  those  who  carry  on  the  slave-trade  witu 
Africa ;  when  the  slave  reaches  the  soil  of  Ohio  then  he  is  a  free  man  ;  would  they  make  free- 
men slaves  by  returning  them  to  bondage  ?  When  once  the  slave,  who  escapes  into  Ohio, 
knows  that  he  has  no  "enemy  in  his  rear,"  it  will  be  impossible  to  push  him  on  into 
Canada.  The  present  state  of  things  is  this:  when  a  slave  escapes  into  Ohio  he  is  received 
with  all  the  rights  of  hospitality,  but  is  soon  told,  you  are  not  safe  liere,  your  former  master 
will  pursue  you,  and  you  may  be  carried  back  to  a  more  oppressive  bondage  tlian  ever; 
you  must  go  to  Canada,  we  will  help  you  olfwith  all  possible  speed  ;  but  do  not  forget  for 
a  moment  that  you  are  not  safe  till  you  reach  British  soil.  But  let  the  negro  once  know 
that  Ohio  soil  is  as  safe  and  as  free  to  him  as  British  soil,  and  you  had  aa  well  whistle  to 
the  wind  as  to  try  to  budge  him. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  under  this  plan  the  state  of  Ohio  must  either  allow  Kentucky 
to  colonize  her  slaves  vfitliin  her  borders,  or  she  must  keep  them  out,  or  return  them  to 
slavery.  Suppose  that  their  great  benevolence  and  philanthropy  determine  them  to  adopt 
the  first  alternative,  then  the  g real  dilficulty  in  the  way  of  emancipation,  or  rather  abolition, 
the  removal  of  them  and  a  home  for  them,  is  at  once  obviated.  Ohio  opens  her  doors;  no 
expense  is  incurred  in  the  removal  of  the  negro  ;  his  feelings  and  affections  are  not  out- 
raged ;  he  is  still  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  he  lives  near  his  former  friends  and 
relatives,  with  whom  he  can  correspond,  and  he  is  not  expatriated  to  either  an  extremely 
hot  or  extremely  cold  climate;  and  it  will  be  optionary  with  him  to  be  a  slave  or  to 
enjoy  all  the  boasted  rights  of  freedom.  He  will  only  have  to  make  the  effort,  and  if  his 
master  catches  him  before  he  reaches  the  Ohio,  his  condition  will  not  be  worse  than  it  was 
before.  As  to  any  objection  which  pi-oslavery  men  might  have  to  this  law,  it  will  be 
found  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  a  runaway  slave  ('rosses  the 
Ohio,  although  he  is  a  slave  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  long  as 
he  remains  within  the  Union,  yet  that  it  is  useless  to  pursue  ;  the  game  is  up,  the  thing  is 
done. 

But  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaveholders  of  tliis  state  are 
willing  to  lose  the  value  of  the  slaves,  provided  they  can  be  removed  out  of  Kentucky  and 
comfortably  provided  for.  These  would  have  only  to  say  :  you  may  go  to  Ohio ;  we  can't 
give  you  free  papers,  for  the  State  of  Ohio  has  enacted  laws  to  prevent  free  negroes  enter- 
ing her  borders  ;  but  as  runaway  slaves  you  will  be  received  ;  but  recollect,  you  have  as 
much  right  to  live  in  Ohio  as  you  have  in  Canada.  Nodoubtmany  slaves  would  prefer  re- 
maining widi  their  masters  to  being  free  in  Ohio.  Some,  perhaps,  might  return  after  they 
had  tried  Ohio  awhile.  But  the  worthless  and  idle  and  ill-disposed  slaves  we  should  cer- 
tainly get  rid  of;  we  might  even  lend  them  a  helping  hand  to  get  across  the  Rubicon. 

But  suppose  Ohio  demurs,  and  declares  that  the  slaves  of  Kentucky  shall  not  come  into 
her  territories;  then  she  must  keep  them  out.  By  the  law  proposed,  we  do  not  set  our 
slaves  free  to  go  to  Ohio  or  anywhere  else.  If  they  go,  they  go  of  their  own  accord 
and  against  our  will.  We  declare  for  perpetual  slavery  in  Kentucky;  but  for  freedom  lu 
Ohio.  If  she  establishes  a  guard  along  her  extensive  river  border,  then  she  would  kill 
abolition,  and  we  would  no  longer  be  disturbed.  But  if  she  agreed  to  colonize  our  negroes 
for  us,  then  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  a  home  for  the  negro  is  removed. 

NUMBER  II. 
That  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  provides  that  the  owner  of 
a  runaway  slave  shall  have  the  right  to  pursue  his  slave  into  die  territories  of  a  free 
state,  and  there  apprehend  him  and  take  him  home,  has  been  the  vital  main-spring  of 
abolition  from  the  rime  that  the  first  slaveholder  attempted  to  catch  his  runaway  negro 
within  the  borders  of  a  free  state.  The  South  has  fought  for  this  article  as  if  her  very 
existence  depended  on  it.  It  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  fierce  contests  in  Congress. 
It  has  given  rise  to  lengthy,  windy  and  nonsensical  state  papers  between  the  governors 
of  slave  and  free  states  ;  and  withal  it  has  never  secured  the  rights  nor  property  of  the 
South  It  has  been  fruitful  of  evil,  and  of  nothing:  but  evil.  Repeal  it  to-morrow,  and 
you  at  once  make  the  abolitionists  powerless  ;  you  immediately  change  totally  the  former 
aspects  of  this  quesrion  in  Congress.  You  will  never  hear  another  speech  made  on  the 
floors  of  Congress  about  the  evils  of  slavery  ;  there  will  no  longer  a  northern  man  be 
found  to  defend  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  only  cry  will  be — save  us  from  the  negro 
race  ;  the  South  may  have  all  of  New-Mexico  and  California  too,  if  they  will  only  take 
their  negro  slaves  to  those  countries  ;  and  although  we  did  oppose  the  Mexican  war  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery,  we  are  now  willing  to  conquer  Mexico  even, 
if  you  have  not  territory  enough  to  settle  your  negro  slaves  upr)n.  We  have  been  dream- 
ing all  this  time  ;  we  are  now  wide  awake;  you  southerners  have  caught  the  Yankees 
napping  for  once  ;  it  was  a  mesmeric  sleep  ;  we  were  fighting  a  windmill,  and  it  has  blown 
away  the  foggy  atmosphere  we  breathed;  it  is  now  our  turn  to  provide  a  home  for  the 
American  negro;  we  hope  you  southern  gentlemen  will  contribute  something  to  enable 
us  to  send  away  tlie  negroes  among  us  ;  we  guess  they  might  be  apprenticed  in  the 
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British  West  Indies;  tlicir  con<lition  would  ocrtaiiily  be  greatly  improved;  they  might 
have  to  work  hard,  it  is  true,  but  they  would  be  well  fed,  an<l  they  could  clothe  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  are  now  clothed  with  us.  Besides,  it  is  a  warm  climate  ;  save  us 
from  any  niore  emancipation;  save  us  from  Cuba's  ever  being  free;  we  wish  we  only 
knew  some  way  to  iiiake  a  runaway  netrro's  master  come  after  liiin;  we  guess  he  would 
not  find  much  trouble  in  getting  him  now. 

And  what  has  the  South  gained  by  the  article  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  ?  How  often  does  a  man  succeed  in  getting  home  a  runaway  slave  who  has 
once  got  into  a  free  state  ?  and  if  there  was  ever  any  chance,  is  not  that  chance  becoming 
less  and  less  every  year  ?  Are  not  the  free  states  passing  laws  every  year  to  nullify  the 
article  of  the  constitution  of  which  I  am  speaking  ?  and  while  they  are  passing  such  laws, 
•they  are  also  passing  laws  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroes  into  their  states. 
Look  at  Ohio,  whose  citizens  are  stealing  all  the  negroes  from  Kentucky  that  they  can — 
how  did  they  receive  John  Randolph's  negroes?  Suppose  that  while  tlie  courts  of  Vir- 
^nia  were  determining  which  of  Mr.  Kaiidolph's  wills  wss  his  real  will,  the  one  which 
liberated  his  slaves,  or  the  one  which  did  not;  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  negroes  had  all 
escaped  in  a  body  into  the  State  of  Ohio  :  Then  what  would  the  good  people  of  Ohio 
have  said,  had  the  Virginia  people  gone  after  them  ?  Why  just  this — you  Virginians  are 
having  a  mockery  of  a  trial  in  your  pro-slavery  courts,  with  your  slaveholding  judges  and 
juries;  and  what  chance  do  these  poor  negroes,  whom  their  benevolent  master  willed  to 
be  free,  liave  to  ever  obtain  that  freedom?  If  you  allempt  to  takelhem,  it  shall  be  at  the 
risk  of  your  lives.  We  will  secure  them  that  liberty  which  they  are  doubly  entitled  to,  and 
which  you  iniijuitously  intend  to  deny  them,  at  al'.  hazards.  Tliis  is  what  in  their  honesty 
and  Christian  charity  they  would  have  said,  had  they  got  the  chance.  Does  any  body 
doubt  it  ?  But  the  tables  were  turned.  The  slaveholding  judges  and  juries  of  Virginia 
decided  that  Randolph's  slaves  should  be  free.  The  executors  of  the  will  went  to  Ohio 
and  purchased  lands,  and  moved  the  negroes  there,  and  attempted  to  settle  them  com- 
fortably upon  their  own  lands.  The  negroes  were  to  be  well  provided  for.  What  said 
the  good,  honest,  charitable,  slavery-hating  peSple  of  Ohio  then  ?  Has  any  body  for- 
gotten what  they  said,  and  what  they  did  ?  Liberated  slaves  they  drive  out  of  their 
borders;  'tis  only  runaway  slaves  they  are  willing  ic.  receive.  And  so  would  it  be  again. 
Take  away  from  the  people  of  Ohio  the  ability  to  compel  runaway  slaves  to  go  to  Ca- 
nada, and  in  one  year  they  would  be  making  more  efforts  to  prevent  the  slaves  of  Ken- 
tucky entering  their  state  than  the  Kentucky  people  have  ever  made  to  prevent  their 
getting  there  ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  slaves  of  Kentucky,  who  have  escaped  into  Canada, 
could  as  easily  set  back  to  their  former  masters  as  they  could  were  they  only  separated 
from  usby  the  Ohio  River,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  hundreds  of  them  would  gladly 
return. 

Slavery  is  not  so  hard  a  bondage  as  the  northern  phiianthropists  suppose  ;  and  the  dis- 
position to  run  away  is  a  feeling  that  does  not  often  find  a  place  in  tlie  bosoms  of  well 
treated  servants  who  are  not  meddled  with  by  designing  fanatics.  In  all  the  great  mov- 
ing principles  of  human  action,  mankind  are  very  nearly  on  an  equality,  in  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  life.  Forbid  a  thing,  and  the  hunnn  mind  instinciivcly  d.'sires  to  obtain  it. 
The  negro  is  no  excepti<m  to  tiiis  universal  sentiment.  Let  liieui  know  that  the  so-called 
land  of  freedom  is  very  near,  and  they  will  not  be  half  so  much  irrclined  to  run  away  as 
they  now  are.  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  in  this  as  in  many  other  things. 
The  reality  is  too  often  a  sad  ilisanpointment  in  all  human  afl'airs.  When  the  slaves  of 
Kentucky  found  that  they  were  denied  employment  in  Ohio  altogether,  or  at  wages  so 
miserably  low  as  barely  to  pay  (or  the  coarsest  food  ;  there  would  be  enough  of  them 
who  would  return  to  Kentucky  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  their  fellow-servaiils  as  to  the 
blessings  o{  freedom  and  lle^  p!ii:aiil'!roj)y  of  tlie  people  of  the  free  states. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  white  people  of  the  free  states  of  all  classes,  have  an  utter  re- 
pugnance to  being  associated  with  a  negro  in  any  manner  whatever.  They  will  not  allow 
one  to  ride  in  the  same  car  or  stage  coach  with  ihem,  aiul  they  treat  them  like  dogs  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  They  have  great  love  for  them  it  is  true,  but  that  love  increases  in 
geometrical  proportion  with  the  sfjuare  of  the  distance  vvhich  separates  them.  This  burn- 
ing, zealous  love  sinks  to  zero  when  they  come  in  contact.  N'>r  is  this  antipathy  an  un- 
natural one.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  mental  and  physical  inferiority  <jf  the  black 
race.  There  are  many  things  about  him  which  are  repugnant,  and  it  is  necessary  that  a 
man  he  raised,  or  brought  up.  as  the  northern  people  say,  in  the  daily  intercourse  with 
him,  for  this  disgust  not  to  obtain.  Moreover,  it  is  as  common  for  a  man  to  look  down 
upon  and  keep  nt  a  distance  the  man  whom  he  considers  beneath  him,  as  it  is  for  water 
to  run  down  hill.  The  class  of  servants  and  day-laborers  in  the  free  slates  and  in 
Europe,  is  one  for  which  their  masters  and  employers  have  no  sjnipathy,  no  regard. 
W^hat  is  done  for  the  poor  anil  unfortunate  is  done  by  the  stale  ;  there  is  no  |)4rrsonal  feel- 
ing in  the  matter.  The  American  negro  slave  is  liie  only  laboring  and  f-erving  class  on 
this  earth,  between  whom  and  his  master  there  is  any  love,  any  friendshij) ;  and  it  is  the 
only  class  of  day  laborers  or  slaves  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  is  improving.  There 
is  not  one  master  in  ten  thousand  who  counti>  the  cost  in  providing  for  a  sickly  or  decre- 
pit negro  slave.     In  sickness  and  in  old  age,  they  are  cared  for  as  one  of  the  family.    It 
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is  not  so  in  the/;'ee  states  of  this  Union,  nor  in  any  part  of  Europe.  It  will  not  take  the 
negroes  long  to  find  out  these  things.  Pass  such  a  law  as  I  propose,  and  in  ten  years  the 
South  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  in  peace  and  quiet,  undis- 
turbed by  northern  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  There  may  be  some  loss  to  slave  owners  for 
a  year  or  two;  but  if  there  is,  we  must  consider  that  this  is  a  question  which  must  be  met; 
we  cannot  avoid  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  but  tliat  in  meeting  it  there  must  be  some  sacri- 
fice. 

But  how  must  this  law  be  passed?  Must  there  be  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States?  By  no  means — never  let  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
interfered  with.  The  free  states  have  no  right  to  legislate  upon  this  question  in  Con- 
gress. Let  the  states  settle  it  for  themselves.  Let  Kentucky  make  it  a  part  of  her  own 
constitution,  to  govern  her  own  citizens,  not  those  of  Tennessee,  or  Mississippi-  Though 
no  lawyer,  I  suppose  the  people  of  a  sovereign  state  have  a  right  to  make  any  law  they 
choose  to  govern  her  own  citizens  within  her  own  borders.  The  law  would  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  nobody  out  of  the  state. 

2.— ARTESIAN  WELLS  IN  ALABAMA. 

WTienin  Cahaba,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  very  interesting  Artesian  well, 
bored  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Read,  for  Joel  Matthews,  Esq.,  at  the  site  of  his  cotton  factory.  The 
depth  already  penetrated  is  710  feet  10  inches.  The  first  bore  was  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  discharge  is  600  gallons  per  minute,  or  864,000  gallons  in  24  hours,  ex- 
ceeding, probably,  any  well  in  America.  Mr.  Read  is  now  engaged  in  rimming  out  to  a 
diameter  of  six  inches.  The  force  of  the  water  greatly  facilitates  this  operation,  as  it 
throws  out  at  the  top  all  the  material  which  the  auger  detaches. 

This,  I  beUeve  to  be  the  first  well  in  Alabama,  which  has  been  sunk  below  the 
water,  which,  rising  to  the  surface  in  abundance  lor  ordinary  purposes,  is  found  beneath 
the  first  stratum  of  soft  limestone. 

In  this  locality,  this  stratum  was  perforated  to  a  depth  of  363  feet  from  the  surface, 
when  a  stratum  of  sandstone  was  reached  five  feet  in  depth.  In  this  formation,  marine 
fossils  were  found  in  great  abundance,  shells,  star-fish,  &c.  Below  this  in  a  stratum 
of  gray  sand,  three  feet  thick,  water  was  found,  which  rose  to  the  surface  in  a  bold 
stream. 

This  is  the  point,  ranging  from  200  to  600  feet  below  the  surface,  at  which  it  is  customary 
to  cease  operations  in  boring  Artesian  wells  in  this  country  ;  but  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews discarded  the  fear  of  losing  the  water,  which  has  hitherto  deterred  penetration  to  a 
greater  depth,  and  allowed  Mr.  Read,  at  his  solicitarion,  to  extend  his  operations  down- 
wards in  search  of  a  more  abundant  supply.  Immediately  below  the  water  was  found  a 
formation  of  very  hard  sandstone,  one  foot  three  inches  thick.  Then  a  formation  which 
Mr.  Read  describes  as  a  "  dark  blue  sticky  sand,"  nine  feet  three  inches  thick — then  blue 
soft  limestone  seven  feet — bluish  gray  sand  19  feet — green  sand  three  feet.  Below  this 
last  stratum,  water  was  again  found  in  a  gray  sand,  or  fine  debris  of  mica,  quartz  and 
feldspar,  probably  disintegrated  granite,  being  40  ft.  6  in.  below  the  first  water,  and  41 1  feet 
6  in.  below  the  surface.  This  stratum  continued  imchanged  for  125  ft.lin  depth,  and  the 
water  obtained  from  it  greatly  augmented  the  supply.  Below  this,  a  hard  gray  sandstone 
11  feet  thick  was  encountered,  where  water  was  again  found  in  sand,  generally  similar  to 
that  above  the  sandstone,  except  that  it  was  traversed  with  occasional  thin  strata  of  soap- 
stone.  This  formation,  with  water,  constantly  augmenting  the  discharge  of  the  well  as 
the  depth  was  increased,  continued  for  299  feet,  or  710  feet  10  inches  from  the  surface, 
where  the  boring  terminates  for  the  present. 

It  is  Mr.  Matthews'  intention,  after  he  has  rimmed  out  the  well  to  the  diameter  of  six 
inches,  for  the  whole  depth,  to  continue  boring  so  long  as  the  water  continues  to  increase 
in  quantity.  It  is  the  design  to  tube  the  well,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  shut  off  the  water 
found  benea'h  the  first  stratum  of  limestone.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  force  of  the  discharge  from  the  lower  fountain,  which  is  the  main  source  of  the 
supply. 

Many  wagon-loads  of  sands  have  been  thrown  out  from  below  by  the  force  of  the  water. 
The  water,  however,  is  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Pieces  of 
stone  the  size  of  an  egg,  or  larger,  or  a  silver  half  dollar,  if  thrown  into  the  well,  are  imme- 
diately ejected. 

3.— PROGRESS  OF  WESTERN  TEXAS. 

-De  WittCounfy. — During  a  late  trip  up  the  country,  we  visited  the  settlements  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Guadaloupe,  including  Chnton,  the  county  seat  of  De  Witt  Countj-,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  Colettes.  Agriculturally  considered,  there  are  few  counties  in  the 
state  superior  to  De  Witt — perhaps  we  may  say,  there  are  few  equal  to  it.  The  lands  on 
the  Guadaloupe  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  whOst  the  back  country,  particularly  on  the 
Colettes  and  dandies,  is  highly  picturesque,  being  just  sufficiently  roHing  to  delight  the 
eye  and  to  throw  a  glow  of  enchantment  over  the  prospect.  Much  of  this  rolling  country, 
too,  is  rich  and  valuable,  and  is  settUng  up  quite  fast.    Besides  the  Guadaloupe  River 
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running  through  De  Witt  Countj',  thf^re  are  the  three  Colettes,  the  two  Sandies,  the 
Brushies,  anil  other  small  streams,  all  admitting  flourishing  settlements.  Internal  dissen- 
sions have  hitherto  retarded  the  building  of  a  town  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  permanent  location  of  the  county  seat  at  Clinton  has  given  an  impe- 
tus to  that  place,  and  it  now  bids  fair  to  become  a  point  of  considerable  importance. 

San  Antonio. — This  far-famed  city  we  found  to  be  very  greatly  improved  since  our 
previous  visits  thereto.  Many  of  the  residences  are  truly  beautiful,  especially  those  around 
the  memorable  "  Alamo,"  that  venerable  pile  so  intimately  associated  with  the  heroes  of 
Texan  story.  By  the  by,  we  could  not  but  regret  that  this  time-hallowed  monument  of 
heroic  bravery  should  have  been  so  completely  mctaraor|iho.scd  by  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  a^e,  that  it  has  lost  all  its  ancient  and  striking  features — the  walls  having  been  re- 
»aired  and  roofs  added,  as  well  as  other  improvements,  by  its  present  occupants,  the  United 
States  Quarter  Master's  Department. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  an  inland  town  of  the  same  size  as  San  Anto- 
nio, that  is  possessed  of  as  much  wealth  as  it  is.  The  property  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion is  estimated  at  S200,000,  whilst  among  the  citizens  there  are  many  who,  besides  heavy 
cash  capitals,  hold  large  bodies  of  land  that  must  soon  become  very  valuable.  The 
country  around  San  Antonio  has. settled  up  very  rapidly  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  is  now  far  a-head  of  the  town  in  its  improvements.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  portion  of  Western  Texas. 

Se<ni,in. — This  beautiful  town  has  risen  like  magic  since  the  completion  of  the  commo- 
dious'and  well-appointed  college  buildings  that  now  grace  that  pleasant  place.  The  Se- 
cuin  High  School  consists  of  a  male  and  female  department,  managed  by  trustees,  the 
number  of  teachers  being  two  males  and  three  females.  The  buildmgs  consist  of  two 
beautiful  edifices,  25  by  60  feet  each,  and  are  distant  from  each  other  about  three  hundred 
yards.  They  arc  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  with  cupolas  and  porticos,  and  are  at 
once  an  ornaiaient  to  the  town  and  a  monument  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  their  projec- 
tors. The  buildings  are  precisely  similar,  we  beheve,'except  that  the  exterior  of  the  female 
edifice  presents  the  best  appearance  in  its  masonr.y,  which,  indeed,  could  not  well  be  sur- 
passed. The  cost  of  each  was  something  over  85,000.  Town  lots  that  pre\aous  to  the 
construction  of  these  buildings  had  been  worth  only  $10  and  S20,  can  now  be  sold  for 
more  than  SI 00.  And  so  of  all  real  property.  Seguin  has  wisely  taken  the  lead  of  all  her 
sister  towns  in  the  matter  of  education — a  glorious  mission  for  which  she  is  exceedingly 
well  qualified,  and  in  which  she  must  long  maintain  an  ascendency. 

Texan/I. — We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  business  and  population  of  Texana,  in  Jack- 
eon  county,  are  increasing  considerably.  It  is  evident  to  the  mostsceptical,  that  the  position 
of  that  place,  at  the  head  of  good  steamboat  navigation  on  one  of  the  finest  little  rivers  with- 
in our  knowledge,  must  insure  its  growth  to  a  goodly  size ;  no  interior  town  in  Texas,  all 
things  considered,  has  better  navigation  than  Texana  ;  none,  we  are  sure,  from  many  years 
ofpersonalac<iuaiutance,  is  surrounded  by  a  better  class  of  people.  The  region  of  the  Navi- 
dad  and  Lavaca,  though  not  in  the  aggregate  one  of  the  richest  in  soil,  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  to  the  farmer  and  planter  ;  the  bottom  lands  are  rich,  while  the 
top  lands  are  diversified  in  timber  land  and  rich  prairie,  varying  in  its  texture  from  stifl"hog 
wallow  to  light  sandy  lands,  though  most  usually  it  is  what  farmers  term  black  sandy, 
easy  of  cultivation  and  productive.  This  section  is  gently  undulating  or  rolling,  traversed 
by  creeks  innumerable,  and,  more  than  any  part  of  this  country,  capable  of  receiving  and 
fostering  a  dense  farming  population.  Texana  is  the  nearest  navigable  point  to  that  part 
of  the  country.  With  wise  measures  on  the  part  of  her  proprietors  and  merchants,  the 
opening  of  roads  and  the  encouragement  of  navigation  to  our  bay,  she  must  become  a 
fine  business  place.  The  steamer  Envoy  has  recently  made  several  successful  tripe  to 
that  place. 

4.— THE  VARIOUS  SOILS  OF  EAST  FLORIDA. 

Most  persons  looking  at  our  country,  are  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  of  the  character 
of  the  various  soils  they  meet  with  here — their  comparative  fertility  and  durability.  Per- 
sons who  are  pood  judges  in  other  countries,  distrust  their  ability  to  judge  properly  here. 
For  the  benefit  of  such,  we  propose  to  give  some  general  rules  which  may  be  relied 
on at  least  they  are,  in  our  judgment,  confirmed  by  experiences. 

Then,  in  the  first  place,  the  plentiful  admixture  of  lime  found  in  all  the  soils  of  East 
Florida,  in  connection  with  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere,  renders  all  our  soils  both  more 
free  and  lasting  llian  appearances  would  warrant. 

The  abundance  of  sand  found  in  almost  all  our  soils,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were  thirsty,  weak,  and  easily  worn.  But  such  admixture  of  sand  in  our  peculiar 
climate,  and  under  an  almost  tronical  sun,  is  a  means  both  of  activity  and  durability. 
Take  those  small  portions  of  land  here,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost  without  adjtiixture  of 
Band  with  clay  and  marl  very  near  the  surface,  it  matters  not  how  rich  the  virgin  growth 
when  cleared,  the  cultivation  is  hard,  and  the  prodtiction  uncertain,  refiuiring  a  peculiar 
sort  of  season  to  suit  it,  and  its  long  exposure  to  the  sun  injurious  to  its  after  production. 
Such  lands  bog  in  the  extreme  wet  seasons,  and  bake  when  very  dry.  In  another 
climate  they  would  be  extremely  fertile — a  more  thorough  cultivation  may  make  them  so 
here. 
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There  are  soils  here  too  sandy,  both  hummock  and  pine  land,  which  will  not  produce 
very  freelv  when  fresh,  nor  last  long  when  cultivated.  In  some  of  tiiesc  the  soil  is  very 
fine,  but  light,  and  almost  without  any  principle  of  cohesiveness.  In  some,  the  sand  is 
extremely  coarse  ;  such  land  will  produce  freely  when  fresh,  but  will  soon  wear. 

There  is  every  color  of  soil,  from  black  to  white.  In  color  there  is  not  such  a  diflerence 
as  almost  every  one  imagines  at  first  sight.  If  the  soil  is  fine,  heavy,  mellow,  with  rich 
growth — such  as  gumlynn,  white  oak,  cherry,  magnolia,  mulberry,  persimmon — all 
large  and  luxuriant,  the  hummock  is  good.  Buy,  settle,  stay,  be  content — you  can 
come  it. 

Tohave  the  clay  close  underneath  is  not  indispensable  either  to  last  or  fertility.  A  deep 
soil  is  here  preferable  ;  it  will  stand  the  droughts  belter,  and  rainy  seasons  better.  There 
is  clay  or  marl  under  all  our  lands  ;  some  deeper,  some  shallower. 

The  greater  portion  of  East  I<"lorida  is  pine  land — of  this  there  are  as  many  sorts  as  of 
hummock.  They  are  not  appreciated  as  they  should  be  ;  they  are  the  easiest  cleared  and 
cultivated,  and  some  of  them  but  little  inferior  to  the  hummocks  :  for  cotton,  they  are  as 
good  if  not  better.  The  soils  are  in  their  variety  and  character  much  like  the  hummocks. 
Judge  of  them  in  the  same  way,  varying  something  for  diflerence  of  growth.  There  is  a 
great  deal  too  poor  to  call  land  ;  it  might  be  called  desert — barren  of  everything  but  bushes 
and  spruce  pine  saplings ;  these  spots  are  called  scrubs.  The  next  are  the  lands  covered 
with  slim  red  oak  trees.  Then  come  pine  forests — trees  large,  growth  plentiful.  Next  in 
order  is  an  admixture  of  big  bud  hickory,  and  large  pine  trees.  This  is  good  cotton  land, 
and  improves  by  cuUivati'^n.  Then  there  are  two  other  sorts,  the  quality  about  equal, 
which  would  make  a  land  hunter  In  ugh.  The  one  a  dark  gray  soil,  covered  thick  with 
long,  straight  pine  saplings  ;  and  the  other  hickory  land,  mostly  bordering  on  the  hum- 
mocks, with  an  occasional  large  oak  and  pine — the  soil  dark,  fine,  heavy,  and  like  the 
negro's  rabbit,  good  for  anything. 

There  are  some  low  hummocks  on  the  coast  and  margins  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  very 
rich,  but  full  wet,  requiring  much  labour  to  bring  them  into  successful  cultivation.  In 
looking  at  the  land  in  an  extremely  dry  season,  one  might  be  deceived.  Such  as  are  too 
low  will  show  it  on  the  roots  of  the  growth,  where  there  will  be  evident  signs  of  water ; 
the  roots  of  the  trees  being  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  the  buts  of  the  timber  large  or 
swelled. 

There  are  some  lands  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  stiff,  clammy,  cold-natuied,  flat ;  with  much 
of  the  cabbage  palmetto,  somewhat  hog  wallowed,  which  is  worthless. 

The  prairies  found  here  are  either  basins  often  covered  in  water,  or  the  margins  of 
lakes  and  rivers  which  often  overflow  and  remain  so  for  months ;  some  of  these  would  be 
productive  if  they  were  safe  to  cultivate;  others  totally  unproductive.  No  one  should 
risk  them  until  portions  of  them  have  been  tried  and  proven  good,  or  until  some 
means  have  been  discovered  of  neutralizing  the  noxious  property  which  may  be  found 
in  them. 

La.=tly,  the  occasional  appearance  on  the  surface,  in  pine  or  hummock,  of  lime  rock,  is  an 
evidence  of  strong  land,  and  is  only  objectionable  when  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  in  the 
way  of  cultivating. 

These  hints  will  serve  to  enlighten  the  judgments  of  those  unacquainted  with  our 
soils. 

5.— THE  SECRET  OF  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 
We  extract  the  following  editorial  of  the  Boston  Courier,  which  refers  to  some  of 
Xhe peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Review.  Two  notable  things  will  be  observed  in  the  extract: 
1.  That  the  South  is  not  a  consuming  country.  (It  was  always  charged  upon  us  before 
that  we  did  nothing  but  constime,  luxuriously  expending  all,  and  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.)  2.  That  only  consuming  countries  are  rich.  (What  a  mint  must  be  an  alms- 
house, and  what  "  old  fogies"  must  be  those — i.  e.  all  the  economists — who  teach  that^T-o- 
duction  has  something  to  do  with  national  wealth.)  This  is  a  comfortable  doctrine,  at 
least. 

Poet. — "  My  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small." 
CaiTic. — "  It  would  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all."        [Ed, 

In  a  southern  periodical,  entitled  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  a  publication  in  which 
much  intelligence  and  ability  are  mixed  up  with  strange  misconceptions  of  the  science  of 
political  economy,  we  have  frequently  met  with  elaborate  essays  on  the  commerce  of  the 
southern  states.  In  these  essays  all  sorts  of  reasons  except  the  true  ones  are  assigned  for 
its  inferiority  to  the  commerce  of  the  northern  states,  and  all  sorts  of  projects  except  the 
right  ones  are  devised  to  quicken  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  South  and  place  it  on  a 
level  with  its  rival  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Union.  In  the  latest  number  of  this  journal 
is  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Commercial  Dependence  of  the  South  on  the  North,  from 
which  we  extract  the  foUowin?. 

(We  omit  the  extracts.) — [Ed. 
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Here  the  old  question  is  raised  again:  "Why  is  not  the  South  as  rich  as  the  North  1 
Why  is  not  southern  commerce  as  llourisliiiig  as  northern  commerce?  Why  are  not 
southern  ships  as  numerous  as  northern  ships  ?"  The  Review  lias  often  attempted  t(i  satisfy 
these  inciuiries  by  replying  that  southern  merchants  are  not  so  enterprising  as  northern 
merchants.  But  this  is  only  shifting  the  form  of  the  query,  for  the  question  comes  up  again 
— '■  Why  are  they  not  so  enterprising  V 

The  Southern  merchants  reply  that  they  have  not  the  capital  of  the  northern  merchants, 
and  this  passes  among  them  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  inferior  enterprise.  Under 
this  persua^ion  they  have  made  serious  endeavors  to  induce  British  merchants  to  send 
capital  from  England  into  the  southern  states  and  establish  commercial  agencies  there — a 
thoroughly  fruitless  attempt — as  any  one  may  understand  who  reflects  that  capital  goes 
where  the  owner  thinks  he  can  make  it  ultimately  profitable  to  himself,  and  not  where  it 
has  merely  the  prosj>ect  of  benefiting  others.  How  came  capital  in  the  northern  states  ? 
How  came  enterprise  here  ?     We  had  once  none  of  either. 

Let  the  southern  merchants  lay  this  fact  to  heart,  for  it  Hes  at  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  political  economy.  No  country  can  be  rich  that  is  not  a  great  consuming 
country.  A  country  may  have  a  fertile  soil,  rich  mines,  good  harbors,  navigable  rivers,  a 
healthy  climate,  and  all  natural  and  geographical  advantages,  but  it  will  be  wealthy  only 
in  proportion  as  it  is  occupied  by  a  people  who  require  much  material  in  their  mode  of  life, 
and  who  use  much.  Peru  is  poor — Mexico  is  poor.  They  have  no  commerce,  no  national 
wealth,  with  all  their  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  the  richest  mines  in  the  world.  They 
are  comparatively  non-consuming  countries.  When  you  pass  through  a  land  and  find  the 
people  living  in  huts,  and  clad  in  rags,  you  may  be  certain  there  is  no  national  wealth  there, 
let  the  climate  and  soil  be  what  they  wiU.  Compare  Holland  with  Spain,  England  with 
Sicily,  Massachusetts  with  South  Carolina,  and  you  see  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the  most 
important  principle  of  political  economy.  In  all  these  regions  the  natural  advantages  are 
on  the  side  of  the  poorer  countries. 

If  the  Charleston  merchant  wonders  why  fewer  commodities  are  imported  into  that 
market  than  into  Boston,  cannot  he  find  a  ready  answer  in  the  fact  that  commodities  go 
only  where  they  are  wanted.  Now,  which  state  requires  the  greater  amount  of  com- 
modities ?  Massachusetts,  where  the  people  from  high  to  low — the  farmer  and  the  artisan, 
as  well  as  the  capitalist  and  the  merchant-prince — live  in  good  houses,  and  are  clad  in  good 
clothes,  whose  rooms  have  carpets,  furniture,  pictures,  books,  plate,  china,  and  whatnot, — 
where  the  taste  and  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  grosser  wants  of  nature,  find  objects  fitted 
for  their  gratification— or  South  Carolina,  where  more  than  half  the  population  dwell  in 
huts,  and  their  wants  are  confined  to  a  jacket  and  trowsers,  a  hoe-cake  and  a  fiddle  1 

Commodities  come  to  us  because  we  want  them — and  we  want  them  because  we  con- 
sume them.  Commodities  are  not  carried  to  South  Carohna  because  they  are  not  con- 
sumed there,  and  of  course  not  wanted  there.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  southern  state  as 
rich  as  Massachusetts,  encourage  the  industry  of  that  state,  and  give  it  a  population  of 
consumers.  Payin;^  a  foreign  laborer  is  only  helping  a  foreign  country  to  be  a  consuming 
country,  and  therefore  a  wealthy  country.  Every  wheel  that  flies  round  among  us,  every 
arm  that  is  raised  in  labor,  becomes  a  means  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  commodities, 
of  increasing  commerce,  of  increasing  national  wealth ;  and  ii  does  all  these  things  exactly 
in  proportion  as  it  is  well  paid  for  its  labor. 

6,— STEAMBOAT  INSURANCE— LOSS  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY,  &c.,  ON 
THE  WESTERN  WATERS. 

Sometime  ago  we  made  a  vague  estimate  of  the  loss  of  life  on  western  steamboats  as  1 
in  every  2,000.  The  following  statistics  show  482  persons  lost  to  3,000,000  passengers,  or  1  in 
6,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  merely  wounded.  On  the  English  rail-roads  the  loss  is  1  in 
5,000,000. 

A  report  made  to  the  Treasury  Department  states,  that  in  the  year  1851,  the  steamboats 
and  their  cargoes,  insured  in  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  amounted 
to  832,811,440,  and  that  the  losses  incurred  amounted  to  $437,434  66.  Of  the  steamboats 
and  cargoes  there  were  insured  in  Cincinnati  to  the  amount  of  $17,038,439  ;  in  Louisville, 
tl0,185,e.">.^) ;  in  Pilt.-^burgh,  $4,^22,329  ,  and  in  Wheehng,  $764,767.  Thejosses  were 
di\nded  as  follows:  Cincinnati,  8257,428  48;  Louisville,  8147,582  17 ;' Pittsburgh, 
$30,434  9^;  Wheeling.  611,989  03. 

The  number  of  steamboats  owned  and  enrolled  in  these  four  cities,  respectively,  in  the 
year  18.">1,  was  330,  which  were  distributed  as  follows:  Pittsburgh,  112;  Wheeling,  46; 
Cincinnati,  111  ;  Louisville,  61.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  boats  amounted  to 
64,297  tons,  of  which  16,942  tons  belonged  to  Pittsburgh  ;  7,190  tons  to  Wheehng  ;  24,985 
to  Cincinnati ;  and  15,180  tons  to  Louisville.  The  total  number  of  passengers  to  and  from 
the  four  cities  named  above,  diiefly  carried  on  these  steamers,  was,  for  the  year,  3,050,026. 
The  number  of  steamboats  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  belonging  to  these  four 
cities,  was  forty-two,  of  which  number  nineteen  were  snagged  and  thirteen  burned.  The 
total  number  of  lives  lost  in  these  several  disasters  were  482. 
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A.  A.  SMET.-r,  Esq..  of  Georgia. 


WITH   A   PORTRAIT. 


No.  19. 


Mr.  Smkts  is  a  retired  mcrcliaiit  of  Savan- 
nah, and  though  he  has  figured  less  largelj-  in 
the  commercial  movements  of  that  city  than 
many  others,  he  has  yet.  throughout  a  very 
long  career,  established  a  character  for  pro- 
bity, enterprise,  and  that  sort  of  public  spirit 
■which  always  stamps  the  good  citizen. 

Born  at  Nantes,  in  1795.  he  had,  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen,  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  in- 


acres.  burnished  equipages 
high  inheritances  which 


or  any  of  those 


Tumble  down, 


And  in  the  dust  are  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade.' 


Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Smets  formed 
a  copartnership  in  the  lumber  business  with 
his  brother-in-law,  and  netted  in  the  first 
stead  of  being  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  war,  i  eighteen  months  the  remarkable  sum  of  forty 


he  was  retained  in  one  of  the  oifices  at  La 
Rochelle.  Here  his  promotion  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy was  about  being  consummated  when  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign  of  1S14  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  A  return  to  private  life,  and  to  a 
clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house,  succeeded. 
In  this  sphere,  whilst  meditating  a  departure 
for  New-Orleans  to  make  a  home,  and  whilst 
husbanding  the  means  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles 
Maurel,  a  merchant  of  Savannah,  who,  by 
flattering  representations,  changed  his  pur- 
pose, and  carried  him  to  that  city,  where  he 
landed  in  1816.  with  high  hopes,  strong  re- 
solves, but  unhappily  an  empty  purse. 

Mr.  Smets  now  set  about  amending  a  some- 
what deficient  early  education,  and  the  attain, 
ment  of  the  English  language,  without  which 
it  was  evident  he  could  make  no  advancement. 
The  first  book  tha^  he  read  was  D  "Israeli's 
'•  Literary  Characters,"  and  forming  so  strong 
an  attachment  for  the  author,  he  afterwards 
procured  all  of  his  works,  in  some  cases  twenty 
years  before  their  republication  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

In  1820  he  married  a  lady  of  Savannah,  be- 
ginning with  her  the  battle  of  life  with  but 
the  small  patrimony,  resulting  from  the  con- 
joined fortunes  of  the  two.  ••  3'outh.  industri- 
ous habits,  and  devotedness"' — a  patrimony. 
however,  which  makes  more  fortunes,  and  is 
the  source  of  more  great  deeds  in  this  world 


dollars  I  This  little  he  eked  out  by  sundry 
writings  for  lawyers  and  merchants  until  it 
reached  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  partner- 
ship did  not  long  subsist,  but  by  continuing 
the  business  on  his  own  account,  and  by  in- 
dustry, energy,  and  faithfulness,  attracting 
the  favorable  attention  of  several  parties  in 
Carolina,  Mr.  Smets  succeeded  at  last  in  ob- 
taining consignments  which  yearly  increased 
in  value,  until  his  retirement  in  1849  with  a 
very  handsome  fortune. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  libraries  ever  col- 
lected by  or  retained  in  the  possession  of  a 
Southern  gentleman,  is  that  which  graces  and 
adorns  the  haUs  of  Mr.  Smets'  mansion.  It 
has  a  reputation  wide  as  the  country,  and 
scarcely  a  scholar  or  distinguished  personage 
visits  Savannah  without  seeking  it  out  and 
feasting  upon  its  contents.  The  man  who 
could,  amid  all  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
mercantile  life,  preserve  the  taste  and  the  in- 
clination for  books,  and  those,  too,  selected 
from  the  classics  of  every  country  and  time, 
surely  deserves  an  honorable  mention  among 
his  cotemporaries,  and  is  as  much,  by  his  ex. 
ample,  a  public  benefactor,  as  he  is  who  rests 
upon  the  laurels  of  building  rail-roads,  or 
opening  manufactories. 

Referring  to  his  taste  for  books,  Mr.  Smets 
has  himself  said,  ■•  The  care  of  a  large  family 
and  the  duties  demanded  by  an  extensive  con- 
cern, did  not  so  completely  absorb  my  timo 


Tery  often  than  ••  ancestorial  bearings,"  broad  ,  that  I  cotild  not  spend  part  of  it  in  my  library. 
VOL.  I.  7 
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Let  my  troubles  be  ever  so  groat,  I  could 
there  cast  them  all  aside.  Every  one  has  his 
hobby.  Books  have  been  emphatically  mine. 
Though  it  never  entered  into  my  head  to 
make  such  a  valuable  collection  as  I  now 
have.  1  ever  ardently  desired  to  procure  what- 
ever works  or  literary  curiosities  I  found  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  my  readings.  I 
cannot  express  my  delight  on  the  opening  of 
tfvcry  new  parcel.  Thus  my  library  has  gra- 
dually incrciised,  until  I  am  quite  surprised 
to  find  myself  called  upon  by  every  stranger 
of  note  visiting  the  city.'' 

For  these  literary  tastes  and  propensities. 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Smets  many  years  ago. 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  Ogle- 
thorpe University. 

We  have  not  the  space,  however,  for  a  more 
extended  notice,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  extract  from  a  very  elaborate  and 
able  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  last  November,  descrip- 
tive of  a  visit  made  by  the  classical  editor, 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  library  of 
Mr.  Smets.  Were  it  possible  we  would  enu- 
merate some  of  the  quaint,  curious,  and  valu- 
able old  books  and  manuscripts  which  are  de- 
scribed, and  which  run  back  to  a  period  long 
anterior  to  the  invention  of  the  printing-press 
itself. 

•'We  shall  not  soan  forget  the  enjnyment 
we  derived  from  a  few  hours  spent  among  Mr. 
Smets'  treasures,  nor  the  kindly  glow  of  satis- 
faction which  lighted  up  the  countenance  of 
the  benevolent  proprietor  in  showing  them. 
And  here,  if  the  reader  could  excuse  the  di- 
gression, we  might  mention,  that  of  all  men 
those  who  are  afflicted  witli  bibliomania  are  ; 
in  general  the  best  disposed  to  becomplaisant  1 


to  strangers,  and  then  proceed  to  inquire  in- 
to the  philoso))liy  of  so  curious  a  fact.  But 
it  suffices  III  say  that  Mr.  Sn\ets  to  us,  at  least, 
appeared  an  exception  to  the  class.  And  aa 
we  have  not  vanity  enough  to  suppose  that 
his  courtesy  proceeded  from  any  discovery  in 
us  of  peculiar  qualifications  to  justly  appre- 
ciate ills  choice  and  valuable  collection,  we 
must  attribute  the  civil  treatment  we  re- 
ceived to  the  native  kindliness  of  his  disposi- 
tion alone. 

*  *  *  * 

"The  first  emotion  on  cntcrinjr  and  casting 
the  eye  around  upon  the  magnificent  display 
of  the  ample  shelves,  is  that  of  surprise  that 
the  visitor  has  not  before  heard  of  so  exten- 
sive and  luxurious  a  collection.  In  our  coun- 
try, where  so  few  enjoy  the  means  of  accumu- 
lating valuable  books,  and  where  even  those 
80  rarely  have  a  taste  for  bibliothecal  trea- 
sures, it  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence  that  we 
may  meet  with  a  good  and  well-selected 
library.  But  here  the  visitor  will  be  apt  to 
say,  is  surely  the  most  sumptuous,  if  not  the 
largest  and  most  recherche  library  in  the 
country.  We  confess  that  not  the  least  in- 
ducement tliat  leads  us  to  play  the  guide  to 
tlie  rooms  of  Mr.  Smets  is  to  make  more  wide- 
ly known  the  riches  they  contain.  The  li- 
brary does  not  rest  its  claims  upon  the  large 
number  of  volumes  it  contains,  of  which  there 
are,  perhaps  eight  thousand,  but  upon  the 
choice  selection  of  the  authors,  and  the  great 
rarity  of  the  editions.  It  is  composed  princi- 
pally ol  English  works  in  all  branches  of  learn- 
ing aiid  the  fine  arts,  embracing  the  earlier 
and  later  poets — the  more  celebrated  novelists 
— the  best  historians  and  biographers — in  a 
word,  every  author  that  can  be  called  stand- 
ard. To  these  may  be  added  specimens  of 
the  most  ancient  typography,  and  of  the  il- 
luminated manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages, 
such  as  would  tempt  the  most  pious  man  in 
the  world,  if  he  were  only  a  bibliomaniac,  into 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  tenth  if  not  the 
eighth  commandment.  When  we  say  further, 
that  all  the  volumes  are  bound  in  a  manner 
the  most  elegant  known  to  the  trade,  and  arc 
arranged  in  rich  cases  of  mahoganj'.  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  aijpearauce  of  the 
library." 
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1-— PRACTICAL  MEN  OF  VIRGINIA. 


I  HAVE  long  postponed  answering  your  let- 
ter, with  the  hope  of  being  able,  while  trans- 
mitting the  names  of  a  few  Virginians,  distin- 
gnished  in  the  Industrial  Ucpartmenls,  to  giro 
it  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  Catalogue 
raisonni.  But  my  engagements  are  of  a 
nattire,  I  find,  to  forbid  doing  this  in  any 
way  just  to  them  or  myself — or  to  your  jour- 
nal. Desirous,  however,  that  by  no  oml-^sion 
of  mine,  the  merited  tribute  of  public  appreci- 
ation (forwhichyou  have  provided  so  happily- 
conc>;ived  a  channeljsliall  fail  to  crown  the  me- 


mories of  some,  at  least,  of  these  exemplars 
and  models  of  their  race,  I  send  their  names 
— briefly  indicating  their  paths  of  usefulness, 
that  you  may  judge  whcnher  they  are  the 
characters  you  seek  after,  and  sometimes 
the  sources  to  which  you  might,  perhaps, 
successfully  apply  for  proper  sketches  of 
their  several  careers. 

Among  the  earhest  of  such  known  to  me 
was  Joseph  Gallego,  of  Richmond — an  old 
obese,  dark,  heavy-looking  Spaniard,  as  I  re- 
member him,  tottering  ofl'  the  stage  of  life, 
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forty  j'ears  ago,  when  I  came — a  child  then 
— tottering  on  it.  He  left  a  high  reputation 
for  sagacity,  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  rare 
business  capacity,  energy,  and  steady  per- 
severance. Ho  erected  those  mills  bearing 
his  name,  which  gave  to  the  Richmond  Hour 
that  No.  1  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  which  it  has  never  lost  ;  he  opened 
and  extended  that  branch  of  commerce, 
which,  going  on  under  not  unworthy  succes- 
sors, has  continued  from  that  day  to  grow  in 
magnitude  and  importance,  till  it  is  now  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  state  ;  and  he  impressed,  by  his  constant 
care  and  solicitous  regard  for  the  standard 
value  of  his  name,  an  estimation  of  the 
"  Gallego"  brand,  that  made  it  current  as 
sterUng  gold  in  foreign  markets  long  after  his 
hand  ceased  to  stamp  it  (perhaps  it  is  so  even 
now) — but  warranted  still  by  the  posthumous 
skill  and  care  of  his  successors. 

In  agriculture,  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline, 
is  altogether  the  most  distinguished  name 
Virginia  can  present — (while  he  was  not  one 
of  her  least  eminent  contributors  to  pohtical 
knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  charming 
talker  she  has  produced.)  He  was  an  acute 
and  thoughtful  observer — of  an  original  self- 
relying  cast  of  mind — a  bold  but  not  rash  or 
hap-hazard  experimenter — he  made  [more 
than]  "  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,"  and  while  he  presented  the 
model-farm  of  the  state,  made  so  by  superior 
skill  and  judgment,  and  care  \vithal,  he  had 
no  reason  (as  too  many  have  who  get  up 
show-farms)  to  withhold  from  scrutiny  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  account-book  of  the  farm. 
A  young  man,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness the  descent  towards  the  western  horizon 
of  his  great  mind,  as  it  went  down  with  re- 
tarded pace  and  with  mellowed,  but  hardly- 
waning  lustre,  to  its  setting.  His  neighbor, 
friend  and  admirer,  !Mr.  J.  H.  Bernard,  yet 
lives,  and  might,  most  competently,  if  he 
would,  give  you  many  traits  and  anecdotes  of 
his  life  that  would  well  repay  the  reading. 
His  address  is  Port  Royal,  Virginia. 

Joseph  C.CAnELL,ofNelson— not  yet  pass- 
ed away  from  the  stage — deserves  the  most 
distinguished  mention  in  connection  with 
the  great  subject  of  Internal  Improvement. 
Originally  of  good  mind,  "  ripened  and  ma- 
tured by  travel,  observation,  and  studious 
leisure" — worthily  ambitious  to  connect  his 


name  with  some  great  work  of  good  to  his  na- 
tive state — the  fame  of  Clinton  seemed  that 
he  has  sought  to  enmlate — while  no  field  he  at 
once  saw  for  achieving  such  a  renown  could  be 
wished  fitter  than  was  Virginia  ;  and  devot- 
ing himself  for  years  to  the  amassing  of  in. 
formation,  by  seeing  and  reading  of  all  sorts 
that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  such 
an  achievement,  he  threw  himself,  now  some 
20  years  ago,  energetically,  and  with  his  whole 
soul,  into  the  undertaking.  He  traversed 
the  state,  familiarized  himself  with  every 
hill  and  mountain,  every  stream  and  valley 
— addressed  the  people  everywhere  and  peo- 
pie  of  all  sorts,  and  at  all  times,  node  dicque 
— dispelled  the  thick  fogs  of  ignorance  that 
enveloped  them — roused  their  dormant  ener- 
gies, and  stimulated  doubting  governors  and 
timid  legislatures  to  sympathy  and  active  co- 
operation. He  set,  finally,  tlie  great  ball  in 
motion.  Our  Central  Canal,  which  he  de- 
signed should  penetrate,  should  traverse 
the  state,  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  our 
Eastern  to  steam-navigation  on  the  Western 
waters,  he  pushed  halfway  to  the  accom. 
plishment  of  his  great  design,  when  its 
heavy  cost  and  great  delays,  its  hampered 
finances  and  the  growing  favor  of  other  im- 
provements, brought  it  almost  to  a  stand- 
still ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  brought 
along  with  them,  also,  the  deposition  of  its 
great  patron.  Whether  that  grand  work  is 
destined  to  consummation  or  no,  is  yet  prob- 
lematical ;  whether  to  success,  if  completed, 
may  admit  also  of  doubt.  If  success  attend 
it,  to  him  will  all  men  accord  the  eternal 
honor ;  but  if  it  fail,  its  very  failure  will  have 
been  the  germ  of  the  other  great  improve- 
ments that  shall  supercede  it,  and  still,  to 
him,  in  that  event,  more  than  to  any  other 
man  in  the  state,  must  candor  award  the 
merit — the  overtopping  praise  of  having  first 
and  most  aroused  to  practical  and  efficient 
action  the  dormant,  tardy,  inert  inactivity  of 
the  people  of  Virginia,  under  which,  as  under 
an  incubus,  she  writhed,  without  progressing, 
with  ineffectual  throes  and  purposes :  but 
which  thrown  off,  as  now,  she  is  seen — like 
some  sluggish  argosy  waked  up  by  the  breeze 
— ^bounding  forward  on  a  career  of  augment- 
ed and  increasing  prosperity  that  shall  renew 
for  her  the  warm  admiration  of  the  world 
and  excite  the  not-unbecoming  exultation 
and  pride  of  her  own  sons. 
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For  the  present  I  pause — possibly  lo  ex- 
tend the  catalogue  at  some  other  leisure 
hour,  if  you  desire  iu  What  I  have  written 
will  give  you  a  gUmpse  merely  of  some  of 
the  characters  I  think  worthy  of  a  better  set- 
ting, and  the  means  of  pursuing  your  inqui- 
ries,  I  hope,  with  advantage.  If  I  write 
eurrenle  calamo,  as  you  see,  it  is  not  from 
indifference  to  the  object  or  the  subjects,  but 
because,  in  good  truth,  my  dear  sir,  I  have 
to  snatch  an  interval  from  (too)  engrossing 
engagements ;  and  must  write  you  thus 
unsatisfactorily,  and  send  what  I  write 
with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head — or  not 
at  all. 


2. — SPEED  ON  WESTERN  FaVERS. 

Whether  this  extraordinary  "  running'' 
is  altocether  compatible  with  the  lives  and 
security  of  passengers  on  western  waters  ; 
or  whether  it  has  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  those  "  burstings,"  "  snaggings,''  "col- 
lisions,"' iScc,  which  furnish  weekly  items 
for  the  newspapers,  and  transient  excitement 
jO  the  public  mind,  we  shall  not  stop  here 
to  «onsider.  The  traveling  world  think  it  of! 
no  importance,  and  why  should  we  ? 

The  Reindeer. — Great  Feat. — The  Rein-  I 
deer,  Capl.  i^amuel  Montgomery,  arrived  at 
Louisville,  from  Xew-Orleans,  Sunday  after-  ; 
noon,  at  2j  o'clock,  havinc  made  the  trip  in  ' 
the  heretofore  uneijualed  time  of/onr  e/^iyx.  1 
twenty  hours  andjorty-jive  minutes.     She 
made  eighteen  stops  during  the  run — in  ad- 
dition,  she  took  in  much  Dad    fuel,  which 
detained  her  some  lime  in  the  run.     Her 
time  out,  to  various  points,  is  as  follows  :       j 

From     New-Orleans    to  Miles. 

Fairchild's  Island 24h  —    '■ 

To  Vicksburg 31h  25in  420; 

To  Cypress  Bend,  below  j 

mouth  of  Arkansas 4?1)  — 

To  Memphis 2.1  If^h 'ir)m     810 

To  Asbport 3d  — 

To  Cairo 3d  12h  45m  1,020 

To  Paducah Cd  ICh  50m    — 

To  mouth  of  Wabash...   4d  '    — 

To  Evansville —  — 

To  Louisville 4J  20h  4.5m  1,400 

The  Eclipse.  —  Four  Days  Eighteen 
Hours  from  NewOrleant.—  lht  Eclipse 
arrived  this  morning,  at  halfpa.'st  five 
o'clock  at  Louisville,  bringing  New  Orleans 
dales  of  the  Tiih,  making  the  run  in  four  days 
and  eighteen  hours  from  port  to  port.  This 
fully  entitles  the  Eclipse  to  the  title  of  the 
champion  in  speed,  ai  well  as  size  and  mag- 
nificence. 


Time  out  from  New-Orleans  as  follows  : 

To  Red  Church 2hs 

Bonnet  Carre  Point 3lis  15m 

Jefl'erson  City 4hs  40m 

Donaldsonville (ihs 

Bayou  Goula 7hs  26m 

I'laqiiemine 8hs  20m 

Baton  Rouge lOhs  22m 

Bayou  Sara 12hs  20m 

Natchez 21hs  ISm 

General  Taylor's  plantation      2-lhs 

Rodney 24hs  50m 

Grand  Gulf 2Ghs  14m 

Vicksburg 30iis 

Lake  Providence 42hs 

Napoleon 46hs 

Montgomery  Point 47hs  30m 

Helena 2ds  8hs  30m 

Memphis 2ds  15hs  30m 

Randolph 2ds  18hs50m 

Cairo 3ds  llhs 

Paducah 3d8  14hs  30m 

Shawneetown 3os  SOhs  45m 

Evansville 4ds   2hs 

Louisville 4d8  18hs 

Detained  ten  hours  on  the  trip. 

Running  time  four  and  one-half  days. 

3. — SPEED  OF  RACERS. 

We  give,  from  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times," 
the  doings  of  another  class  of  racers,  and 
the  fastest  heats  of  four  miles  ever  run  in 
the  United  States.  Assuredly  as  between 
steam-racing  and  horse-racing,  one  cannot 
choose  long  upon  the  score  of  morals  and  pro- 
priety. 
Fashion — Finst  heat  in  the  match  race 

won  by  her,  beating  Boston 7*32 

Free  Trade — First  heat  in  a  race  won 

by  Tally-ho,  Bostona  second 7'33 

George   Martin — First  heat  in  a  race 

won  at  New- Orleans 7'34 

Gray  Medcc — First   lieat   (dead   heat 
with  Altorf)  iu  the  race  won  by  Gray 

Medoc 7-35 

JlissFoote — Second  heat  (after  a  slow 

one)  at  New-Orleans 7'35 

George  Martin — First  heat  in   a  race 

won  by  Miss  Foote 7'36 

Henry — First  heat  in  the  match  race 

won  by  Eclipse •••• 7"37 

Jim   Beil — First  lieat  in  the   race    in 

which  lie  beat  Sarah  Bladen 7'37 

Miss  Foote — Second  heat  in  the  race  in 

which  she  beat  George  Martin 7'39 

Louis  d'Or — Second   neat  in  the  race 

won  by  Cliarmer 7*39 

Boston,  Jim  Bell,  (a  second  heat  at 
New-Orleans,)  Sarah  Bladen,  (a  se- 
cond heat  at  New-Orleans,)  Omega, 
Miss  Foote,  (a  second  heat-at  New- 
Orleans,)  and,  perhaps,  some  other  .  7-40 
Balie  Payton — First  heat  in  a  race  won 

by  Dunne 7.42 

Monte — First  heat  in  a   race   won   by 
Jeff.  Davis 7.42 
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Grav  Ifedoc — Third  heat,  after  a  close 

sewnd 7-42 

Wagner — Second  lieat 7-43 

Lady  Clifden — Second  heat 7-43 

Tully-ho— Second    heat,    after    closely 

contesting  the  first  heat  in  7'33 7-43 

Eutaw — Second  heat,  beating  Inspec- 
tor's  dam  (Sarah  Washington)  and 

others 7-43 

Wagner — First  heat 7'44 

Clara  Fisher— First  heat  (race  won  by 
Bonnets-o'-Blue) 7-4") 


4.- 


-PROTECTION  OF  NEW-ORLEANS  BY 
GOVERNMENT. 


At  a  late  larsje  and  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing, held  in  New-Orleans,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  memorial  be  prepared,  and 
a  committee  of  gentlemen  take  charge  of  its 
presentation  to  Congress,  urging  upon  that 
body  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
navy-yard  at  New-Orleans,  a  line  of  mail 
steamers  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  opening  of  the 
passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  more  regular  transmission  of  the  mails. 
We  extract  tlie  leading  resolutions,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  refer  to  the  subject  in  our 
pages,  until  justice  be  done  to  New-Orleans 
and  the  West  in  these  particulars : 

"  Resolved — That  the  citizens  of  New- 
Orleans  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
great  commercial  interests  throughout  the 
whole  country  connected  with  them,  to 
claim  from  the  Federal  Government  that 
protection  wliich  the  importance  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  place  deserves,  and  which 
should  be  in  consonance  with  the  strength 
and  character  of  this  country. 

"  Resolved — Tliat  New-Orleans  being  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  the 
first  and  most  prominent  of  the  South,  is 
considered  by  her  citizens  as  entitled  to  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  public  expenditure,  as 
compared  with  any  other  city  in  the  Union 
of  the  same  relative  importance;  and  having 
contributed  largely  to  the  general  funds 
which  have  been  expended  in  Northern 
cities  to  their  great  advantage  and  improve- 
ment, should  now,  in  her  turn,  receive  the 
consideration  of  government,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote her  advancement  by  a  reasonable  at- 
tention to  all  her  wants. 

"  Resolved — That  in  view  of  the  vast  com- 
mercial importance  of  this  city,  receiving,  as 
it  does,  the  products  of  nearly  one  half  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  considering  our  close 
proximity  to  the  various  isthmus  routes  to  the 
Pacific,  over  which,  ere  long,  will  pass  a 
commerce  of  immense  extent  and  value,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  urge  upon  the  Federal 
Government  the  necessity  of  having  a  navy- 
yard  established  here  of  ample  magnitude, 
60  that  our  city  and  its  commercial  interests 
may  receive  such  protection,  in  the  event  of 
war,  as  a  well  appointed  navy-yard  can  af- 
ford. 

"  Revived — That  in  order  to  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  our  city,  and  to  induce  success 
in  developing  its  resources,  it  is  incumbent 


upon  us  to  promote  and  encourage  among 
ourselves  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  objects  of 
public  good,  and  to  exert  our  united  and  col- 
lective influence  in  representing,  demanding 
and  insisting  upon  our  rights  and  claims  on 
the  General  Government,  not  only  so  far  as 
regards  the  immediate  object  of  this  meet- 
ing, but  in  reference  to  a  regular  transmis- 
sion of  the  mails,  the  deepening  of  the  water 
on  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  mail  line  of 
steamers  to  Vera  Cruz,  all  of  which  are  sub- 
jects of  ?reat  interest  to  our  city,  and  require 
the  immediate  and  earnest  attention  of  our 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress. 

5. — ROUTE  OF    TRADE  UP  STREA3I. 

If  it  could  be  necessary  for  us  to  add 
another  to  the  significant  facts  that  have 
already  been  furnished  in  our  pages,  show- 
ing the  direction  of  trade  away  from  the 
southwest,  an  extract  from  a  late  number  of 
the  Louisville  Journal  would  be  in  point. 

"  Cotton  and  tobacco  can  now  be  for- 
warded from  Louisville  to  New- York,  by 
the  lake  route,  at  about  5.3c.  p.  cwt,  while  the 
rates  of  freight  paid  for  tobacco  and  cotton 
to  New-Orleans,  from  this  and  intermediate 
points,  have  ranged  from  84  to  85  per  hogs- 
head on  the  former,  and  Si  30  per  bale  on 
the  latter,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
charge  from  here  to  New-York. 

"  Besides  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  car- 
riage, taking  into  consideration  the  greater 
length  of  lime  required  for  consignments 
to  reach  the  Atlantic  ports,  via  New- 
Orleans,  than  by  the  lake  route,  which  in 
itself  is  a  very  important  item,  as  regards  the 
time  in  converting  the  products  into  cash,  as 
well  as  having  them  in  market  in  case  a  de- 
mand should  spring  up  and  a  consequjent 
realization  of  better  prices,  the  lake  route  is 
by  far  more  advantageous.  But  there  are 
other  reasons.  The  rates  of  insurance  and 
commission,  via  New-Orleans,  nearly  double 
those  by  the  northern  route,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  climate,  which  affects  the  quality  and 
of  course  the  price  of  articles.  We  might 
go  on  and_enumerate  various  reasons,  did  we 
not  deem  that  what  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  is  convincing  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  northern  over   the  southern  route." 

6. — HISTORY   OF   LAFITTE. 

AVe  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  from 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  the  following, 
which  seems  to  shed  further  light  upon  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  personage.  It 
will  be  perceived,  that  the  writer  expresses 
the  belief  that  he  could  obtain  other  and  the 
most  satisfactory  data  from  the  family  of 
Lafitte,  now  living  in  their  native  province. 
We  trust  that  he  will  do  so,  and  that 
eventually  we  shall  be  enabled  to  sift  out  the 
facts  from  the  multitude  of  fictions  which  in 
regard  to  him  have  gained  currency  and 
credit.  Though  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
romance  mixed  up   in  the  sketch  that  we 
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published  lost  October,  which  was  from  the 
pen  of  a  genilt'iuau  uow  no  more,  several  of 
the  statements  in  it  which  wore  coiitroveried 
are  being  corroborated  from  other  sources. 

HISTORY  OF    LAFITTF,  THE    PIRATE. 

Circumstances  made  us  ncunainted  at  one 
period  of  our  life  with  the  real  fact.s  of 
Lafitte'B  history,  verified  in  a  manner  that 
left  no  loop-hole  for  falsehood  to  creep  in. 
§ince  then,  we  have  read  most  of  the  novels 
that  have  been  written  respecting  him,  and 
CTeater  libels  were  probably  never  penned, 
ior  they  represent  Lalitte  either  as  a 
romantic  hero,  or  as  a  human  fiend,  when, 
in  tact,  he  was  neither.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  man  who  had  been  poaded  by  great 
wrongs  to  seek  revenge,  which  he  did  in  that 
wild  Arab  way  whi<'.h  so  often  characterizes 
seamen,  and  which  is  nourished  in  the  blood, 
partly  by  the  loneliness  of  the  sea,  and  partly 
by  a  life  free  from  the  conventionalities  of 
cinlizatiou.  For  a  true  sailor  has,  as  Herman 
Melville  says,  a  spice  of  the  wild  morality  of 
the  desert,  and  is,  at  it  were,  the  Bedouin  of 
the  great  deep. 

Jean  Lafitte  was  bom  on  the    Garonne, 
and   not  at  Marseilles,  and   was,  from  his 
very  boyhood,  accustomed  to  the  ocean ;  for 
he  belonged   to  a  family  which,  for  many 
generations,  had  furnished  some  of  the  most  i 
skilful  seamen  and  daring  privateersmen  of 
Bayonne.      In  the  great  war  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  commerce  of  his  native 
province  was  almost  destroyed,  he  embarked  l 
as  lieutenant  on  board  a  private  armed  vessel, 
which,  after  running  a  brilliant  career,  was  i 
fmally  captured  by  a  superior  force  and  car-  i 
ried   into  an  English  port;     Here  Lafitte, 
with  the  other  otlicers  and  the  crew,  was  cast  , 
into  prison.     Time  passed  ;  his  captain,  his  i 
brother  lieutenants,  the  common  men  even, 
obtained  freedom — but  Lafitte  himself  re- 
mained a  prisoner.     His  friends,   however, 
and  relatives,  were  active  to  procure  his  dis- 
charge.     Several  times  were   prisoners   of 
equal  rank   sent   into    the    Englisli    ports, 
through  the  agency   of  his  old   captain,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  him,  but  it  was  not 
until  many  long  years  had  passed,  that  Lafitte 
found    himself   free.      This  long  detention 
raised  in    him  an  almost  savage    thirst  for 
vengeance  against  England  ;    and,  on  his  re- 
lease, he  returned  immediately  to  privateer- 
ing, principally  for  the  harm  he  might  thus 
do  to  English  ships.  I 

The  pacification  of  Europe  after  the  treaty 
of  Fontainbleau  deprived  him  of  the  means  i 
of  legally  carrying  on  his  revenge.     But  long 
years  ol  solitary  brooding  in  prison,  and  night 
watches  afterwards  on  the  lonely  sea,  had 
destroyed,  to    a  great  extent,  his  reverence  i 
fiir  human  laws  ;  be  had,  in  a  word,  become  | 
an  Arab  at  heart.      He  determinfd,  accord-  \ 
ingly,  to  continue  his  career.      Yet  he  re-  ; 
frained  from  attacking  any  but  English  ve»- 
sels,  since  it  was  only  against  England  that  , 
he  sought  revenge.     His  relations  in  France  ' 
beard  of  his  course  with  inexorable  pain,  and  j 
remonstrated  with  him  earnestly,  especially 


one,  who  had  been  a  sort  of  guardian  in  his 
youth,  and  who  now  expostulated  with  hiui 
almost  with  tears.  But  Lalitte  was  inexora- 
ble. At  last  his  early  friend  called  in  the 
aid  of  religion,  and  reminded  the  erring  man 
of  the  awful  destiny  he  was  preparing  for 
himself  in  eternity.  The  reply  was  charac- 
teristic :  "  If  I  do  go  to ,"  wrote  Lafitte, 

savagely,  "1  will  drag  plenty  of  Englishmen 
with  me."  His  relatives,  aware  how  great 
had  been  the  provocation,  could  say  no  more. 
But,  from  that  hour,  for  many  long  years,  the 
name  of  the  wandering  outlaw  ceased  to  be 
spoken  in  the  household  of  his  fathers  •,  and 
children,  in  whom  ran  blood  kindred  to  his 
own,  grew  up  to  manhood,  ignorant  of 
his  very  existence. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Lafitte  is  well 
known.  Though  he  committed  acts  of 
piracy  only  on  British  vessels,  he  paid 
no  regard  to  the  revenue  laws  of  any  nation. 
For  a  long  period  he  had  under  him  quite  a 
considerable  force  at  the  Island  of  Barataria- 
But  his  early  education,  which  had  been 
strict,  asserted  its  power  at  last ;  old  memories 
were  re-awakened,  and  he  sighed  to  return 
again  to  civilized  life,  to  lay  down  the  brand 
of  the  pirate,  to  pass  his  days  in  quiet.  The 
Tolcano  of  passion  or  insanity,  tor  it  was  as 
much  the  last  as  the  fast,  had  burned  out  in 
that  fiery  heart.  He  made  his  peace  with 
the  United  States,  as  is  popularly  known, 
just  before  the  battle  of  New-Orleans.  Sub- 
sequently he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
where  he  died  not  many  years  ago.  His 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  America,  is  still 
liviiig,  or  was,  at  the  time  when  we  heard 
the  narrative  we  have  given. 

We  should  have  to  violate  the  sanctities 
of  private  lil'e,  if  our  autiiority  was  to  be  given. 
At  the  time  we  heard  of  the  history  of  Lafitte, 
we  were  told  the  name  of  his  old  captain,  of 
the  privateer  in  which  he  was  captured,  and 
many  other  facts  which  we  have  since  for- 
gotten. We  regret  that  we  did  not  take 
down  in  writing  these  details.  We  could 
possess  ourselves  of  them,  indeed,  in  a  montli 
or  two,  for  his  relatives  still  hve  iu  their 
native  province ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  do 
this  yet. 


7. — ERRATA. 

In  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Edward  Bates, 
of  Missouri,  pubhshed  some  months  ago, 
some  typograpliical  errors,  etc.,  appear.  Mr. 
Bates  in  stated  to  have  been  attorney -general 
under  the  United  States,  instead  of  under 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  to  have  been  mar- 
ried in  18--9  instead  of  1823.  For  "  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,"  we  intended 
to  say  that  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
War.  Near  the  end  of  the  notes  the  word 
"none,"  in  place  of  "some,"  conveys  the 
very  opposite  of  the  meaning  we  desired  in 
regard  to  his  very  able  essays  upon  the- 
Mexican  war,  etc.  In  the  sketch  of  Col. 
Allston,  in  May  number.  Col.  Kearney  is 
made  Col.  Carey,  and  Pierre  Gibert  trans- 
formed into  Pierre  Gilbert. 
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8. — CENTRAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIKTY 

OF  GEORGIA. 
The  seventh  annual  fair  is  to  be  held 
at  Macon,  on  the  19th,  2()th,  21st,  22cl,  23id 
October;  and  it  will  be  on  a  most  bril- 
liant scale,  worthy  altogether  of  the  great 
industrial  reputation  of  Georpia.  Among 
the  premiums  we  find  a  new  feature,  viz.  : 
for  esays  upon  agricultural  and  other 
cognate  subjects — agricultural  education, 
elements  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  ma- 
nures, fencing,  ditcliing  and  draining,  stock 
raising,  <S:c. ;  also  for  papers  upon  cotton, 
corn,  rice,  sugar,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  peas,  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  clover,  hay,  &c.  A  premium 
of  SlOO  is  oifered  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
treatment  and  management  of  slaves,  which 
we  hope  the  .Society  will  send  for  publica- 
tion in  our  Review,  where  it  will  reach  the 
whole  planting  interest  of  the  South.  In- 
deed, we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  any  of  the 
papers  they  may  think  fit  to  furnish  us. 
Among  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  for  the 
products  of  the  field,  &c.,  we  notice  the 
grand  divisions  of  field  crops,  cotton  bales, 
cattle,  horses,  jacks  and  janettes,  mules, 
sheep,  shepherds'  dogs,  swine,  poultry, 
pork,  bacon  and  beef,  dairy,  honej',  house- 
hold department,  domestic  manufactures, 
silk,  needle  and  shell-work,  manufactures 
other  than  domestic,  fruits,  floriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, fine  arts.  There  will  be  a  grand 
plowing  match  during  the  fair.  The  local  or 
district  society,  which  shall  send  the  largest 
delesation  to  the  fair,  will  receive  a  pre- 
mium. We  hope  that  all  of  Georgia,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  South  generally,  will  make 
it  a  point  to  be  present.  A  full  list  of  the 
premiums  may  be  found  in  that  excellent 
journal,  "  The  Soil  of  the  South,"  published 
in  Macon. 

9. — CUBA. 

Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  has  published  in  one  of 
the  Texas  papers  some  memoranda  to  the 
effect  that  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  was  broached,  through 
an  unofficial  channel,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  last 
summer,  a  short  time  pre\'ious  to  the  Cuba 
expedition,  and  that  the  negotiation  was 
broken  off"  by  the  news  of  that  expedition. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Smith  was  consulted  by  a 
Spanish  gentleman  of  high  standing,  who  re- 
presented that  he  spoke  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  that  the 
purpose  was  unoffLcially  to  sound  the  repre-  I 
sentative  of  the  American  government,  Mr.  j 
Lawrence.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisa- 
ble, the  matter  would  assume  an  official 
form.  Mr.  Smith  addressed  a  note  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  received  one  in  reply. 

"  It  was  afterwards  agreed  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Spanish  parties  that  they  should  draw 
up  a  memorandum  without  signature,  which 
should  form  the  hasis  of  the  interview,  etc.. 
with  Mr.  Lawrence.  The  delay  incident  to  the 
preparing  of  the  memorandum,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  the  parties  for  a  fortnight  on 
the  continent,  prevented  its  delivery  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Cuban  new."!,  which  caused  the 
utter    abandonment    of   the   business.     The 


memorandum  was  destroyed,  and  the  parties 
informed  me  they  dare  not  be  .«een  vi.-<iting 
the  American  Legation  under  present  circum- 
stanoe.-i." 

[The  reader  will  here  call  to  memory  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  chapter  in  our  diplomatic  history.] 


10. — AGRICULTURAL  AND  MANUFACTURING 
FAIR  IN  TEXAS. 
Several  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
congregated  lately  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  great  fair  which 
was  announced  to  come  offl  An  address  was 
delivered  by  Ashbel  Smith.  A  large  number  of 
premiums  was  awarded.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  passed,  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  so 
well  conceived,  and  so  well  calculated,  if  car- 
ried out,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
state,  that  we  cannot  forbear  their  insertion. 
••  Whereas,  the  state  of  Texas  is  settling 
with  unexampled  rapidity  by  emigrants  in 
large  bodies  from  Europe,  as  well  as  our  sister 
states,  and  furnishes  in  her  climate  unparal- 
leled agricultural  and  pastoral  resources,  as 
well  as  the  singular  advantages  of  her  posi- 
tion on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  her  contiguitj'  to 
another  nation  of  vast  mineral  wealth,  and 
inclosing  within  her  territory  one-half  the 
route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores 
of  the  United  States. 

••  And  whereas,  by  the  late  settlement  of  the 
territorial  question  with  the  general  govern- 
ment. Texas  is  now  in  possession  of  ample 
means  for  the  development  of  her  great  natu- 
ral sources  of  wealth,  which  will  add  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Union. 
Therefore,  as  a  proper  occasion  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Texas,  now  here  assembled,  for 
the  expression  of  their  opinions,  and  with  the 
hope  of  arousing  attention  among  the  people 
at  large — 

••  Kesolved.  That  we  earnestly  invoke  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  among  the  people 
of  the  several  counties  of  this  state,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion, inland  and  seaboard,  with  a  view  to  a 
united  and  well  digested  plan  of  internal  im- 
provements for  the  .state. 

•■  Resolved,  That  recognizing  no  sectional 
distinctions,  preferences  or  prejudices,  but 
looking  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  state,  we 
offer,  as  our  opinion,  that  a  sufficient  sum 
should  be  appropriated,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  to  clear  out  the  rivers  of 
the  state,  and  place  her  bays  in  easy  commu- 
nication with  one  another  ;  thus  bringing  to- 
gether agriculture  and  commerce,  and  leaving 
the  natural  advantages  of  each  individual 
port  to  develop  itself  as  its  capital,  position, 
&c..  may  decide. 

■•  Resolved.  That  the  people  throughout  the 
state  are  asking  for  these  improvements,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  navigation  to  the  en- 
trance of  our  seaport  towns  and  our  bays  in- 
land, as  preliminary  to  other  and  more  per- 
manent ones,  and  that  the  adoption  of  these 
will  lead  to  their  extension  by  rail-roads,  by 
developing  in  advance  the  resources  necessary 
for  their  support."' 

11. —  INSURANCE    KATES   ON    WESTERN 
RIVERS. 

The  people  of  Harrison,  Cass,  and  the  ad- 
joining counties  of  Texas,  have  lately  signed 
an  indignant  protest  against  the  course  of 
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the  insurance  companies  in  New-Orleans, 
in  raising  their  premiums  from  H  to  2  per 
cent,  on  risks  to  tlie  upper  waters  ofKed 
River  and  the  lakes.  Tbey  believe  it  to  be  a 
scheme  "invented  at  Slireveport  for  tlieir 
injury,"  and  they  pledge  themselves  not  to 
trade  with  any  ot  the  parties  involved  in  the 
affair,  and  to  remain  their  own  underwriters 
rather  than  submit,  as  they  term  it,  to  the 
"  black  mail,"  which  is  souglit  to  be  imposed. 
They  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  protest. 


12. — THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  MLSsISSIPPI. 

The  memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New- Orleans  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  at  last  appeared,  in 
which  it  is  prayed  that  SlOO  to  $150,000  be 
appropriated  annually  to  steamboat  compa- 
nies, who,  for  this  consideration,  will  agree 
to  keep  open  the  passes  of  the  river.  The 
memorial  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  that  quarter  : 

'•  Witliin  the  last  few  weeks,  nearly  forty 
ships  have  been  aground  on  the  bar.  for  vari- 
OU.S  periods,  from  two  clays  to  eight  weeks  ; 
some  of  which  are  compoUeJ  to  throw  portions 
of  their  cargo  overboard,  and  others  to  dis- 
charge cargo  into  lighters,  before  they  could 
be  got  through  the  channel,  occasioning 
heavy  expense  to  the  goods,  and  great  strain- 
ing, injury,  ant)   loss  of   riggings,  ancHora  and 

cables  to  the  vessels. 

'•  The  fixed  and  certain  loss  from  these  de- 
tentions cannot  bo  estimated  at  less  than 
$500.0fW.  independent  of  the  contingent  loss 
arising  from  fluctu.ations  and  loss  of  markets, 
consequent  upon  the  delay  of  merchandise 
shipped  to  meet  a  certain  condition  of  things 
abroad,  which  may  be  entirely  changed  by 
the  undue  detention  of  the  property  in  this 
port. 

"  The  duties  of  importations  on  foreign  pro- 
ductions brought  into  the  country  through 
this  channel  within  the  last  year,  and  collect- 
ed in  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  was  $2,'.i(J0.790  ; 
which  added  to  f.700.000  caleulati'd  here,  but 
collected  in  the  ports  of  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville and  St.  Louis,  makes  u  total  of  near 
three  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue  which 
goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  government." 


13. — LATE   PUBLICATIONS. 

I. —  The  Works  of  Alexander  Jlamilton, 
comprising  his  Correspondence  and  his 
Political  and  Official  Writings — e-xclusive 
of  the  Federalist — civil  and  military.  Pub- 
lished from  the  original  manuscripts  de- 
posited in  the  Department  of  State,  by  or- 
der of  the  Joint  Library  of  Congress. 
Edited  by  .John  C.  Hamilton,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Hamilton.  New-York  :  C.  R. 
Francis  &  Co. 

We  have,  to  our  great  satisfaction  and  de- 
light, .procured  a  copy  of  this  admirable 
work,  which  is  published  in  seven  large  and 
handsome  volumes,  and  cont-iins  all  of  the 
mannscripts  purchased  by  Congress  from 
the  heirs  of  the  distinguished  Hamilton. 

Though  of  a  different  political  school,  and 
regarding  many  of  his  doctrines  as  heretical, 


we  cannot  but  unite  with  all  of  our  country- 
men in  a  high  appreciation  of  the  integrity, 
ability  and  j)ubhc  services  of  this  statesman, 
who  stood  high  enough  in  the  graces  of 
Washington  to  be  at  the  head  of  both  his 
civil  and  his  military  family  ; — we  say  civil 
and  military,  for  no  one  can  question  his 
ruling  influence  in  the  cabinet,  nor  forget 
that  the  retired  president  made  it  a  condition 
on  again  accepting  the  command  of  the 
army,  that  Hamilton  should  be  his  second. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  correspond- 
ence of  Hamilton  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-two. 

The  second  volume  contains  his  Vindica- 
tion of  Congress,  ITT'l  ;  The  Farmer  Re- 
futed;  the  papers  of  Phocion,  Cincinnatus, 
etc. ;  Resolutions  in  Congress  ;  Federal  Con- 
vention and  Propositions  for  a  Constitution 
of  Government;  the  New-York  Convention, 
etc.  This  volume  covers  the  period  of  the 
corespondence  in  vol.  i. 

The  third  volume  contains  his  celebrated 
Reports,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  Finance,  State  Debts,  Public  Lands, 
Public  Credit,  National  Bank,  the  Mint, 
Manufactures,  etc.,  etc. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  Cabinet  Pa- 
pers, opinions,  estimates,  and  the  corres- 
pondence between  Hamilton  and  Washing- 
ton,..Tefl'erson,  Randolph,  Short,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Ji/in  volume  continues  the  Cabinet 
Papers,  with  all  those  of  a  military  character, 
and  brings  down  the  correspondence  to  his 
36th  year. 

The  sixth  volume  continues  the  corres- 
pondence to  his  46th  year,  and  adds  many 
other  letters  supplied  by  liisliop  Potter. 
There  are  also  several  papers  included  on 
the  Funding  System,  etc. 

The  scveti/h  volume  contains  the  political 
essays  signed  An  American,  Amicus,  Catul- 
lus, Paciticus,  Americanus,  Camillus,  with 
a  great  many  others  less  celebrated  ;  also 
the  original  copy  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  with  emendations,  etc.  The  whole 
concludes  with  very  minute  indexes,  etc. 

We  regret  that  a  Life  of  Hamilton  was 
not  appended  to  the  volumes,  and  that  the 
"  Federalist"  papers  are  left  out.  The  work 
can  be  had  from  the  publishers. 

2. — History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  By 
M.  Victor  Cousin.  In  2  vols.  D.  Apple- 
ton  <Sc  Co.,  New- York;  J.  B.  Steel,  New- 
Orlean^. 

The  name  of  Victor  Cousin  is  certainly 
first  among  the  metaphysical  writers  of  the 
age  ;  but  he  has  tiie  art  of  throwing  all  tho 
graces  and  fire  of  diction  around  the  most  ab- 
struse material.  We  recollect  with  delight 
his  admirable  work  upon  Psychology,  which 
formed  a  part  of  our  college  course,  and  con- 
stituted one  of  our  most  pleasant  studies. 
The  present  work  includes  the  "first,  and  con- 
sists of  lectures  delivered  in  Paris  in  1828— 
!),  which  created  an  extraordinary  sensation, 
and  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
English  pubhc.  Two  thousand  auditors 
listened  in  admiration  to  the  eloquent  expo- 
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gition  of  doctrines  unintellicible  to  the  many,  | 
and  ihe  oral  discussion  of  philosophy  awak-  | 
ened  in  Paris  and  in  France  an  interest  un-  ' 
exanipled  since  the  days  of  Abelard.     The  ' 
chapters  embrace  IdeaofPhilosophy, History 
of  Philosophy,  Psychological  and  Fundamen-  ! 
tal  Epochs  in  History,  Great  Epochs,  Plan 
of  History,  Geography  in  History,  Nations, 
Great  Men,  Historians  of  Humanity,  Histo- 
rians of  Philosophy,  Philosophy  in  tlie  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Picture  of  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, Classification  of  Philosophical  Systems, 
Mysticism,  Greek  Philosophy,  Examination 
of  Locke  and  the  other  Masters,  etc.,  etc. 

3. — Romance  of  Natural  History  ;  or  Wild 
Scenes   and  Wild  Hunters.     By.  C.  W. 
Webber,   author  of  "  Shot  in  the  Eye," 
"  Old  Hicks  the  Guide,"  &c.     Philadel- 
phia :    Lippencott,    Gambo  &  Co.     1852. 
New-Orleans  :  T.  L.  White. 
Mr.  Webber  is  a  young  Kentuckian,  who 
has  won  high  reputation  in  works    of   this 
character,  and  we  trust  is  winning  something 
equally  substantial  in  "  material  aid."     He 
teUs  us  here  that  the  object  has  been  to  trace 
the  passions  of  the   hunter-naturalist,    from 
their  infant  d  awnings  through  their  gradual 
developments,  up  to  the  stern  and  strong 
individualities   of  such  men    as    Audubon, 
Boone,    Wilson,    (Sec.      The    wood-cuts   are 
fine,  and  the  stories  well  told,  and  often  of 
deep  and  harrowing  interest.     The  style  of 
typograpMcal  execution  and  binding  is  also 
superior. 

i.—Apjjlelon's  Popular  Library.  The  Pa- 
ris Sketch  Book.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
2  vols. 

This  belongs  to  a  series  of  which  the 
Messrs.  Appleton  are  the, publishers.  The 
works  will  be  issued  semimonthly,  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  contain  from 
2  to  300  pages  each,  the  object  being,  to  sup- 
ply for  the  delight  of  all,  the  most  agreeable 
and  suggestive  authors  in  narrative,  adven- 
ture, invention,  poetry,  sentiment,  wit  and 
humor.  They  may  be  had  from  J.  B.  Steel, 
and  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans.  Price  vi5 
to  50  cents  each. 

5. —  Guide  to  Scientijic  Knowledge. 

A  good  book,  published  by  C.  S.  Francis 
if  Co.,  of  New- York,  and  intended  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  author  is  Dr.  Brewer, 
of  London.  He  has  succeeded  in  popular- 
izing an  immense  amount  of  practical  know- 
ledge in  the  natural  sciences. 

6. — Romanism  at  Home,  embracing  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  Chief  .Tustice  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  abuses  of  the  Romish 
Church.  In  his  reply  to  them,  Bishop 
Hughes  speaks  of  their  language  as  not 
unworthy  of  the  country  which  produced 
Dean  Swift  and  Goldsmith.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New- York;  J.  C.Morgan,  New- 
Orleans. 

"• — Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion.    Harper  &  Brothers ;  Morgan,  New- 


Orleans.  We  shall  allow  a  Churchman, 
Noel,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Barnes'  claims  as  a 
commentator:  "  He  has  more  leaniins;  than 
Scott;  more  critical  decision  than  Henry; 
more  spiritual  discemment  thau  Wliitby; 
more  copiousness  than  Benson;  and  more 
judgment  than  Gill.  He  affords  precisely 
the  aid  which  an  English  reader  requires 
when  seeking  to  ascertain  the  exact  sense 
of  obscure  passages  ;  and  these  "  Notes" 
will,  in  my  opinion,  render  essential  aid  to 
the  cause  of  religion." 

8. — Roman  Nights  ;  or  the  Tomb  of  the 
Scipios.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by 
Henry  W.  Hilliard.  In  the  work,  Marius 
and  Sylla  review  their  career,  and  we  listen 
to  debates  between  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
which  bring_  to  light  the  policy  of  each — 
rivals  on  earth,  and  still  dividing  the  as- 
sembled multitude  of thedcpartcJ  into  rival 
factions.  John  Ball:  Philadelphia  and 
New-Orleans. 

9.— Year  Book  of  Facts— I8ry2.  By 
Timbs.  Hart,  publisher.  We  are  indebted 
to  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans,  for  a  copy. 
It  embraces  a  brief  sketch  of  all  the  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  of  the  past  year 
in  mechanics,  arts,  philosophy,  chemistry, 
geology,  geography,  meteorology,  astrono- 
my, etc.,  and  is,  of  course,  a  valuable  work 
for  students,  etc. 

10. — Bleak  House — No.  2.  The  Harpers 
are  now  publishing,  in  a  neat  series,  this  latest 
of  the  productions  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Price,  12^  cents  each. 

11. — Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  — 
June.  This  work  is  now  said  to  have  a 
circulation  of  100,000  copies.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  but  no  doubt  true.  This  must 
speak  for  its  merits. 

12. — Spangles  and  Tingles;  or  Rival 
Belles.  A  Tale.  By  J.  B.  Jones,  autlior 
of  \Vild  Western  Scenes.  Published  by  A . 
Hart,  of  Philadelphia;  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans.  This  is  another  of  the  series  of 
humorous  American  works  illustrated  by 
Darley. 

13. — Consulate  and  Empire  of  Napoleon. 
A.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  having  published 
the  first  ten  parts  of  M.  Thiers'  Consulate, 
has  now  issued  the  eleventh,  and  the  whole, 
it  is  said,  will  be  completed  by  the  author  in 
fifteen  parts.     Price,  12i  cents  each. 

14. — Journey  to  Iceland  and  through 
Svjeden,  Norway,  etc.  Another  of  Putnam's 
new  series,  sent  us  by  Morgan,  and  from  the 
pen  of  that  indomitable  woman-traveler, 
Madame  PfeifTer,  who  has  a  passion  to  travel 
the  world  all  over,  and  is  doing  it.  We 
shall  hereafter  look  more  largely  into  the 
volume  for  our  readers. 

1.5. — Fletcher' s  Notes  on  Slavery.  A  very 
large,  learned,  and  elaborate  volume,  which 
a  friend  has  been  kind  enough  to  take  from 
our  desk,  promising  to  give  it  such  a  review- 
as  its  merits  shall  deserve.  We  hope  it 
1  will  be  ready  for  our  next. 
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le.— Pictorial  Firlil   Book  of  the  Rn-o- 
hilion.  Ao.  21.     By  B..I.  Lossiiifj.     Har- 
per &  Brothers.      Morgan,  New-Orleans. 
In  three  or  four  nunibers  more  this  valu- 
able and  interesting  work  will  be  completed. 
The  illustrations  are  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
letter-press.     Tiie  author  ainiounces  a  new 
serial  work  of  a  similar  character  which  will 
bring  the  subject  of  American  history  down 
to  the  close  of  the  war  of  181.'),  and  another 
work   on   the   French    Dominion   in  North 
'America, 

n.—  The  WnytoDo  Good-'Remg  tbe 
third  and  concluding  vol.  of  Jacob  Abbott's 
"  Young  Christian  Series."  1.  The  Young 
Christian.  2.  The  Corner  Stone.  3.  The 
Way  to  do  Good;  very  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged.  Beautifully  Illustrated,  12mo., 
muslin  ;  SI  per  vol.  This  series  has  been 
reprinted  or  translated  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India, 
etc.,  and  in  the  various  foreign  missionary 
stations.     J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 

li.—Falkenbursr :  A  Tale  of  the  Rhine.  By 
the  author  of '•  Mildred  Vernon,"  "  Ger- 
mania,"  ikc.  New-York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
It  captivates  the  attention  of  tbe  reader 
with  the  uncommon  spirit  and  gayety  of  its 
dialogue,  and  its  great  descrijnive  power. 
There  is  a  charm  in  its  delineations  of  cha- 
racter, which  are  executed  with  great  skill, 
and  show  a  true  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  Rhine,  but 
the  principal  characters  are  English,  most  ol 
them,  it  is  stated,  being  taken  from  real  life. 
The  moral  is  excellent ;  the  love  passages, 
which  are  numerous,  are  pure  and  refined  ; 
the  conversations  are  carried  on  with  great 
vivacity.  No  one  could  take  up  the  book 
without  completing  its  perusal. 

19. — Bleak  House.     By  Charles   Dickens; 

with  Illustrations.  Part  1.    ^Ve  adopt  the 

expressions  of  a  northern  critic. 

"  If  the  quality  of  this  new  work  by  Dirk- 
ens  be  sustained  throughout,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  will  be  the  best  he  has  writ- 
ten. As  a  cotemporary  has  said,  'It  has 
tbe  ring  of  the  genuine  metal.'  That  tomb 
of  so  many  hopes  and  fortunes,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  supplies  him  with  materials  ;  and 
so  far  as  the  plan  of  the  work  is  developed 
in  this  the  first  number,  both  plot  and  cha- 
racters will  be  laden  with  interest.  The  su- 
perabundance of  minute  touches,  which  is, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Dickens's  main  defect,  is  dis- 
peneed  with,  and  nothing'  lingers  or  loiters 
in  the  Ptory.  It  cannot  fail  to  find  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers." 

20.— PERIODICALS. 

Whig  ItevietD. 

Democratic  Review. 

Western    Journal    and    Civilian  —  St. 

Louis 
Knickerbocker. 


P/oit>,  Loom  avd  Anvil. 

Jiuii/iCr.t'  Magazine — Boston. 

American  Jotirtmlof  Science  and  Art- 

Snillicrn  Qiiartvrli/  Review. 

Literary  Me.'isenfrcr — Hichmond,  Va. 

IScw- Orleans  Medical  Journal. 

Charleston  Medical  Jourind, 

Si/ut/iem   Magazine — Mobile,   monthly. 

United  S'alcn  Ecmomist. 

Nciv  Orleans  Medical  Register. 

Most  of  these  are  standard  American 
periodicals,  of  which  rolhing  need  be  said 
in  ])raise,  with  which  we  gladly  exchange 
and  gladly  reciprocate  acknowledirments. 

Ill  the  last  Whig  Rcvicic  there  is  a  line 
portrait  of  .Judge  Siiarkey,  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch,  admirably  prepared  by  his  friend 
and  admirer,  (we  think,)  J.  M-  Chilton, 
Esq.  One  of  the  editors  of  tlie  Western 
Journal  was  lately  in  New-Orleans,  and  we 
trust  succeeded  in  making  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  eventually  brin"  his  valuable 
worK  into  a  respectable  circulation  through- 
out the  southwest.  It  is  published  monthly, 
at  $:i  per  annum.  The  Bankers'  Magazine, 
for  May,  contains — 

1.  Prize  Essays. 

2.-  Lawson's  History  of  Banking. 

3.  Savings  Banks. 

4.  Bank  Decisions  in  tbe  States. 

5.  Bank  Statistics. 
G.  Miscellaneous. 

The  Suntliern  Quarterly  opens  with  a 
paper  by  Brantz  Mayer,  upon  Southern 
Agriculture,  with  numerous  dissenting  notes, 
by  Mr.  Sirains.  There  are  other  able  papers 
on  the  Batllelields  of  Mexico,  California 
Gold,  etc.,  Domestic  Histories  of  the  South, 
etc.  The  American  .fuunial,  edited  by 
Silllman  tSc  Dana,  contains  its  usual  quantum 
of  s(;ientific  matter.  This  is  really  one  of 
the  first  .scientific  periodicals  in  the  world, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  or  library  of 
every  one  professing  the  least  regard  for 
books  or  claims  to  learning.  The  Southern 
Magazine,  edited  by  G.  C.  Clark,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  low  rate  of  Si  per  .innuin,  is  a 
fine  literary  periodical — certainly  much  bet- 
ter than  the  most  ofthose  tliat  are  ever  flood- 
ing the  South,  of  northern  miiniifacture. 
Yet  we  will  continue  to  lore  the  Yankees 
and  their  literature,  though  we  may  abuse 
them  for  our  pastime.  We  wish  success  to 
our  neighbor.  The  United  States  Econo- 
mist is  a  new  journal,  starteil  in  New- York, 
by  T.  P.  Kctiell,  tlieMaCullocli  of  America, 
publi.shed  weekly,  at  $3  per  annum  We 
liazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  this  is  the 
ablest  statistical  journal  in  America,  and  tJiat 
if  Mr.  Keltell  will  adhere  to  it,  it  will  have  a 
reputation  equal  to  that  ol'its  English  name- 
sake. We  have  no  language  to  express 
our  admiration  of  its  plan  an<i  ils  execution. 
The  New  Orleans  Medicol  Rei;-tster  has 
reached  eight  monthly  numbers.  It  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Axson,  wlio  is  one  of  the  most 
scientific,  meritorious,  and  rising  practi- 
tioners of  the  "  healing  art"  in  New-Orleans. 
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PAMPHLETS,  ADDUKSSK?,  UEPOKT.S,  &C. 

21. — Atldrfisi  before  llic  Aluvnii  of  the  Col- 
leu:e  of  Charlrnlon.  \\y  William  P.  Miles, 
Anniversary  Orator,  1852. 
Professor  Miles  has  many  sound  views  of 
liberty  and  government ;  recognising  in  the 
one  something  distinct  from  mere  "license," 
and  ill  the  other  not  necessarily  "  republican 
forms."  Sound  and  good  government  may 
exist  without  these.  Indeed  they  are  not 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  the  best.  He 
developes  the  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  said 
that  men  were  not  "born''  but  educated  to 
freedom.  The  address  is  particularly  se- 
vere upon  Mr,  Kossuth  and  his  adherents, 
but  we  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  to  adopt  the 
stern  and  selfish  rule  that  it  inculcates. 
Though  a  case  may  not  be  presented  noio 
sufficient  to  justify  the  intervention  of  our 
government,  it  is  safer  to  lay  down  no  gene- 
ral rules,  but  to  let  each  case  as  it  comes  up 
be  decided  upon  its  own  merits.  We  could 
easily  frame  a  contingency  in  European 
politics  when,  even  upon  the  "selfish"  poli- 
cy, intervention  might  be  przuleace,  and  we 
are  far  from  falling  into  that  illiberal  and  un- 
statesmanlike  dogma,  that  in  the  aiTairs  of 
the  great  family  of  nations,  the  one  which  is 
growing  to  be  the  most  potential  of  them  all, 
shall  forever  remain  shut  in  by  Chinese 
walls.  We  doubt  if  this  was  the  doctrine  of 
Washington  and  his  Cabinet,  or  of  the 
"early  Presidents."  We  are  sure  that  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Soule,  in  the  Senate,  (though 
we  do  not  subscribe  to  all  of  it,)  must  shake 
such  an  opinion. 

22. — Discojuse  to  the  Graduating  Class  of 
the  College  of  Charleston  :  By  Prof.  J. 
W.  Miles,  1852. 

A  very  philosophical  essay  upon  the 
gro.unds  of  morals,  and  a  very  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  ethical  science.  Mr. 
Miles  is  a  theologian,  imbued  with  much  of 
the  German  spirit  and  lore,  and  has  already, 
though  a  young  man,  attained  to  an  enviable 
rank  iu  scholarship. 

23. — Address  before  the  Medical  Stale  So- 
ciety of  Louisiana  :  By  E.  H.  Barton, 
M.  D. 

There  are  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  in  this  address,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
view it  elaborately.  It  opens  with  the  re- 
commendation of  a  registry  system  for  the 
state,  and  argues  the  matter  ably.  The  early 
medical  history  of  Louisiana — origin  of  the 
medical  college — changes  of  the  diseases  in 
the  state  follow.  We  have  speculations  upon 
the  health  of  New-Orleans,  and  what  would 
have  been  the  result  had  the  advice  given 
by  medical  men  30  years  ago  been  followed, 
(Sec,  &c. 

^4— Catalogue  of  the  Memphis  Medical 
School. 

There  were  52  matriculants  and  16  gradu- 
ates last  year  Attached  to  the  cataloirue 
is  an  interesting  address,  by  Prof.  Gluintard, 
upon  the  True  Physician. 


25 — Report — Macon  and  Savannah  Rail- 
roa'l. 

26. — Report— East  Tennessee  and.  Virgi- 
nia Rail  road. 

27. — Audiamaand  Mississippi  Railroad. 

28. — Mr. Cabell  on  Virgirria  Improvements. 

20. — Rep.  Alabama  and  Te7i>ie^sce  R.R. 

ZO.-Rep.  James  River  and  Kanawha  R.R. 

These  are  all  valuable  documents,  which 
will  be  consulted  and  quoted  from  by  us  from 
time  to  time  in  the  progress  of  our  rail-road 
researches ;  but  as  our  readers  are  complain- 
ing, important  as  the  subject  is,  that  we  are 
cramming  them  too  much,  we  must  neces- 
sarily dismount  from  our  hobby  occasionally. 

31. — Hungary  in  1851  ;  with  an  experience 
of  the  Austrian  Police.  By  Charles  Loring 
Brace.       Charles     Scribner,    New- York. 
T.  L.  White,  New-Orleans. 
The  author  was  immured  in  an  Austrian 
dungeon,    and   therefore    speaks  of  "  expe- 
riences."    He  has  illustrated  his  work  with 
a  map  and  many  fine  lithographs,  and  gives 
a  very  full  history  of  the  government,  laws, 
&c.,  of  Hungary,  together  with  the  state  of 
manners,  morals,  society,  &c.,  now  existing. 
There  are  many  interesting  statistics,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  draw  upon  much  more  at 
length. 

32. — Historical  Account  of  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies  ;  with  incidental  notices  of 
St.  Croix  and  St.  Johns. 

This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  John  P. 
Knox ;  is  published  by  Scribner,  and  for  sale 
by  White,  New-Orleans.  It  treats  of  the 
rise,  and  progress  of  the  island  in  commerce  ; 
its  missions  and  churches ;  its  climate  and 
adaptation  to  invalids  ;  geological  structure, 
natural  history  and  botany.  It  also  treats  at 
length  of  emancipation  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  in  the  islands.  The 
author  concludes — "  Vagrancy  is  the  curse 
of  nearly  all  the  English  West  India  isl- 
ands." »*»*»* 
"  These  live  principally  by  their  vices,  and 
are  thus  plunging  themselves  into  greater 
degradation,  poverty  and  suffering."    P.  124. 

33.— T/te  Works  of  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.. 
LL.D.,  late  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
University. 

We  have  received  two  volumes  from  Mr. 
Scribner,  through  T.  L.White,  of  New-Or- 
leans. Dr.  Ohn  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  gifted  men  in 
America,  though  he  liad  published  little  ex- 
cept a  very  interesting  book  of  travels  in 
Europe.  The  first  volume  contains  sermons 
selected  from  his  manuscripts — the  second, 
lectures  written  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  The  lectures  are  mainly  upon  the 
subject  of  Christian  education.  Four  of 
them  are  to  the  graduating  classes  of  the 
University.  There  are  also  many  missionary 
addresses,  &c.,  breathing  the  intense  zeal  of 
the  author  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
fellow-man. 
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34. — Irar,or  the  Sijtitf  Boy;  a  Romance, 
by  Miss  Carlen,  from  the  Swedish. 
In  the  literary  cirrles  of  her  own  country, 

Miss  Carlen  is  considered  superior  to  Fred- 

erika  Bremer,  and  her  works  are  sought  for 

with  great  aviditj'. 

35. —  Tlie  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
A  quaint  but  beautifnl  i>roduction,  written 
in  fine  old  EncHsb,  with  all  the  simplicity 
and  softness  imapinable,  and  purporting  to 
,be  by  the  daughter  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas. 
Of  course,  it  is  nil  imaginary  ;  but  he  who 
coiild  put  down  the  book  without  admiring 
the  author,  must  have  little  of  romance  or 
nature  in  him.  (From  White,  New-Or- 
leans.) 

36. — AnlhoJis  Grecian  Antiquities  ;  with 

illustrations. 

Such  a  work  was  needed  for  schools  and 
colleges,  as  those  in  use  were  very  meagre, 
and  reflected  none  of  the  light  which  the 
later  explorations  have  developed.  It  is  a 
companion  for  the  Roman  Antiquities,  by 
the  same  author.  New-York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.     J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 


We  thank  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury  for  a  me- 
morial, prepared  by  him,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  refer  to  it  again 
hereafter,  asking  that  Norfolk,  or  Charles- 
ton, or  some  other  Southern  Atlantic  port, 
may  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  United 
States  mail  steam-ships  to  Para,  touching  at 
Porto  Rico,  and  such  other  West  India  Isl- 
ands as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

A  SOUTHER.N  RIVAL  FOR  NEW-YORK. 

Baltimore  is  seeking  this  position.  We 
are  glad  of  it :  and  copy  from  the  Su7i  a  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  proposed  to  be  held  by  her 
merchants  and  leading  citizens.  (Aside — 
We  have  long  been  aiming  for  such  results, 
but  no  citizen  of  Baltimore  ever  sustained  us 
or  the  Review.) 

"  Our  city  being  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication with  tlie  Southern  states  gene- 
rally, and  nearer  to  them  than  any  other  of 
the  same  peculiar  commercial  character  and 
extent,  is  naturally  looked  to  by  the  citizens 
of  those  states  as  a  point  with  which  it  might 
be  desirable  to  establish  more  extended  rela- 
tions of  trade." 

LATEST  PUBLIOATIONS 
Rccfiv'-il    at   J.    C.    MoiwiANs    Niw-Orlcans 

Literary  Depf>t.  Exchange  I'lacu,  adjoining 

the  I'oat-Oftice. 
The  TpthmuB  of  Tehuantepoc.      Illu.otratod 

with  numerous  maps  an<l  ongraTings.     Ar- 

ran;,'fj   by  .J.   J.    Williams,  Assistant-En- 

pineer.     1  vol.,  8to. 
The  History  of  MoJcm  Thllosophy.     By  M. 

Victor  Cousin.    2  voIh.,  8vo. 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Eiffhtecnth  Century. 

liy  Arsene  Ilousaayer.     2  vols..  12mo. 
A  Buckeye  Abroad  ;  or  Wanderings  in  Europe 

and  in  the  Orient.    By  S&muel  S.  Cox.     1 

vol..  r2mo. 
Essays  on  Life,  Plecp.  and  Pain.     By  Samuel 

Uenry  DickinBon,  M.D.    1  vol..  12mo. 


The  World  Here  and  There.    From  DickenS* 

Household  Words.     1  vol..  ]2mo. 
Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in 

England.     1  vol..  12mo. 
The  Book  of  Ballads.    Edited  by  Bon  Gaul- 

ticr.     1  vol.,  12ino. 
Latham's   Hand-Book  of  the  English   Lan- 
guage.   1  vol.,  12mo. 
Reddin<»  on  Wines  ;  allistory  andBcscription 

of  Modern  Wines.     By  Cyrus  Redding.     1 

vol.,  12mo. 
Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition  in  Search  of 

Sir  John  Franklin.    1  vol..  12mo. 
Talcs  and  Traditions  of  Uungary.  By  Theresa 

I'ulzky.     1  vol.,  I'Jmo. 
Recollections  of  a   Literary   Life.    By   Miss 

Mitford.     1  vol..  ]'2mo. 
The  .Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell, 

afterwards  Mistress  Milton. 
The  Yellow-Plush  Papers.     By  Thackeray. 
The   Approaching  Crisis  ;  being   a  review  of 

Dr.  Bushni'U's  Lecture  on  SupernaturaUsm. 

By  Andrew  Jack.^on  Davis. 
The  American  Bird  Fancier  :  considered  with 

reference  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding, 

?Ianagement,    and    Peculiarities    of  Cage 

Birds.     By  D.  .7.  Brown. 
Bancroft's    History    of    the    United    States. 

Vol.  4. 
Nicaragua  ;  its  People.  Scenery,  Monuments, 

and     the     Proposed     lutorocciinic     Canal. 

With  numerous  original  maps  and  iUustra- 

t'ions.     By  E.  G.  Squier.     2vols..  Svo. 
The  History  ot  Alabama,  and  IncidentaUy  of 

GeorTia  and  Mississippi,  from  the  Earliest 

Period.     By  Albert  .lames  Pickett. 
Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller   Ossoli.    2  vols., 

12mo. 
Lectures  and  Miscellanies.    By  Henry  James. 

1  vol.,  12mo. 
Tsa  ;  a  Pilgrimage.    By  Caroline  Cheesebro. 
The   Way   to    do   Good.     By   Jacob   Abbott. 

New  edition.     1  vol..  12mo. 
Travels  in  Tartary.  Thibet,  and  China,  during 

the  years  1844,  1845,  and  1846.     By  M.  Hue. 
Examinations  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Che- 

mical.s.  as  to  their  Purity  and  Adulterations. 

By  C.  H.  Pierce,  M.D. 
Essays  from  the  London  Times  ;  a  Collection 

of  Personal  and  Historical  Sketches .   1  vol., 

12mo. 

NOVELS. 
School  for  Husbands.     By  Lady  Bulwer. 
Head  of  the  Family.     By  the  Author  of  Olive, 

&.C. 

Count  of  Monte  Leone  ;  or  the  Spy  in  Society. 
UavensclitTe.     By  Mrs.  Marsh. 
Marcus  Warland.     By  Caroline  Lee  Hcntz. 
The  Use  of  Sunshine.     By  the  Author  of  the 

Maiden  Aunt. 
Margaret  Cecil  ;  or  I  can  because  I  ought. 
As  Good  as  a  Comedy  ;  or  the  Tcnnesseean's 

Story. 
Darien  ;  or  the  Merchant  Prince.     Ey   Eliot 

Warburton. 
A    Story    without   a  Name.     By  O.  P.   R 

James. 
Self-Deception  ;  or  n  History  of  the  Human 

Heart.     By  .Mrs.  Ellis. 
Madeleine  ;  a  Talc  of  Auvergne.     By  Julia 

Kavanagh. 
Hearts  Unveiled  ;  or  I  knew  you  would  Ilka 

him.     By  S.  E.  .Seymour. 
Rosalie  Dupont.     By  Emerson  Bennett. 
The  Seven  Brothers  of  Wyoming. 
The  Swamp  Steed  ;  or  Marion  and  his  Merry 

Men. 
Malice  ;  a  Tale  of  Real  Life.     By  J.  B.  Alex- 
ander. 
Falkenburg  ;  a.  Tale  of  the  Rhine. 
Bleak  House.     By  Chas.  Dickens.     No.  1, 
Florence";   or  the  Fatal  Vow.    By  Eliza  A. 

Dupuy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES,    &.C., 

OF  THE 

Southern    and   Western    States. 

Wo  are  about  printing,  under  tliis  captiou, 
a  worlv  in  three  large  and  handsome  volumes. 
very  small  type,  which  .<hall  embrace  tlie  sub- 
Ftauce  of  the  most  valuable  papers  pul^lislied 
in  our  twelve  volumes,  upon  .subjects  nf  indvi.s- 
try  and  improvement.  We  arc  induced  to  do 
this  to  supply  the  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  the  back  volumes  of  the  Review,  which 
are  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  five  or 
six  sets.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  pros- 
pectus which  was  put  into  the  la.st  number  of 
the  Review.  The  semi-annual  volumes  will 
hereafter  be  bound  uniformly  with  this  edi- 
tion in  three  volumes,  and  have  direct  refer- 
ence to  them.  Those  of  our  friends  who  de- 
sire the  new  work,  will  please  send  in  their 
orders  at  once.  Orders  on  inerchaiits.  payahU  on 
delivery  of  the  work,  will  be  received.  We  wish 
that  all  of  our  sub.scribers  would  paj'  their 
subscriptions  in  this  way.  We  should  be 
saved  agents"  expenses,  exchange,  etc.,  and 
the  subscriber  would  be  spared  •'  dunning,"  so 
disagreeable  to  us  and  to  him.  The  price  of 
the  new  work  in  3  vols.,  will  be  $10,  or  $3  33c. 
per  vol.,  and  they  will  be  issued  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  1852. 

CONTEMS. 

History,  Populatiox,  Geography,  Statis- 
tics of  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
Agricultural  Products,  of  Cotton,  Sugar, 
Tobacco,  Hemp,  Grains.  Naval  Stores,  etc., 
etc — Manufactures  :  detailed  accounts,  sta- 
tistics and  history  of  all  branches. — Internal 
Improve.ments  :  complete  statistics  of  Rail- 
RoADs,  results,  profits,  expenses,  costs,  advan- 
tages, miles  in  projection,  construction,  com- 
pleted, etc.  ;  Plank  Roads,  Canals,  Naviga- 
tion, etc. —  Stitistics  of  Health  and  Diseases. 
IVealth  and  Progress  ;  relative  condition,  whites 
and  blacks  ;  Slave  Laws,  and  Statistics,  ?«an- 
ageinent  and  amelioration  of  slavery. — origin, 
history,  and  defences  of  slavery  and  slave  insti- 
tutions ;  the  valuable  treatises  of  Harper. 
Hammond.  Dew,  on  slavery,  etc.  ;  Commerce 
of  the  South  and  West  in  all  of  its  minute 
particulars,  etc..  together  with  an  historical 
and  statistical  sketch  of  each  of  the  states  and 
cities. — the  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  resour- 
ces, manufactures,  etc..  of  the  United  States — 
the  Census  Returns  from  1790.  with'the  com- 
plete statistics  of  the  census  of  1S50. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 
Medical  Department. 

The  Second  Anmiai  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  department 
will  commence  on  the  iiret  Monday  of  November  next,  and 
continue  tUl  the  first  of  the  ensuing  March, 
Pacl  F.  Eve,  M.  D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
John  M.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of 

Women  and  Children. 
A.  H.  Buchanan,  IH.  D.,  Surgical  and  Pathological  Anatomy 

and  Physiology. 
W.  K.   Bowling,   M,    D..    Institutes   and    Practice    of 

Mediciue. 
C.K.  Winston,  M,  D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Joiis- 

pnidence. 
RoBEET  M.  POP.TER,  M,  D.,  General  and  Special  Anatomy. 
J.  Berkies  Lindslev,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
William  T.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the 
first  Mrtnday  of  October. 

A  full  rretiminar;/  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
Professois,  commencing  also  on  the  first  Mondav  of  October. 

Fee  of  each  Professor  *15 ;  Matriculation  ticket  ^5  ;  Dis- 
secting ticket  ^10 ;  Graduation  fee  ^jo. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  in  the  citv  at  from  J-2  50  to 
tSper  week.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Dean. 

J.  B.  LINDSLEY,  M.  D.,  Z)ean. 

March,  I85i, 


5C  Camp-st.,  Ncic-Orleuna, 


healers  in 


Watclies,  Jewelry,  Diamonds. 

Gold  Tins,   Fine    Cull(nj,  Cants,    I'ml/rdlat, 

GUNS,  RIFLES,    PISTOLS, 

FANS,  OPERA  GLASSES,    POKTE    MO.NNAIES, 

Dressing,  Liquevr,    Jf'urk,  Jewel,    Glove    and 

Odcur  Cases,  and 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 


WTLKINS' 
Patent  Pueniuatic  Flue  Kettle. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  over 
common  kettles,  are  as  follows  : 

It  makes  double  the  quantity  of  (more 
uniform)  sugar  in  the  same  time.  It  requires 
but  half  the  fuel,  and  one-third  the  number 
of  hands  for  its  management.  It  is  more 
simple,  and  costs  less.  It  boils  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
making  molasses  into  sugar. 

It  is  erected  as  an  evaporating,  concentrat- 
ing, and  finishing  pan,  in  connection  with 
Wilkins'.  or  any  other  clarifiers.  The  one  on 
the  estate  of  W.  M.  L.ambeth.  Escj..  is  capable 
of  making  6.000  lbs.  of  sugar  at  a  strike. 

See  the  March  number  of  De  Bow's  Review, 
and  for  other  particulars  address  W.  P. 
Wilkins,  Engineer,  Opelousas  :  or  Simon 
Richard,  Opelousas.  who  manufactures  the 
Pneumatical  part  of  the  Kettle  ;  or  Messrs, 
Iloltsbury  &  Fowler,  Boiler  makers,  Baronne- 
street,  New-Orleans,  who  construct  the  Ket- 
tles. 

Improved  Corn  lUills  for  Planters. 

The  undersigned  offers  his  services  to  the 
planters  of  Louisiana,  in  making  improve- 
ments in  Grist  Mills,  dressing  the  stones  on 
a  new  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Texas. 
By  this  plan  he  engages  to  make  any  mill  grind 
at  least  double  the  usual  quantity,  including 
even  patent  mills,  and  make  cool  and  fine 
meal.  He  cuts  his  furrows  wide  and  deep, 
and  by  having  a  smooth,  polished  face,  the 
dressing  is  much  more  durable  than  any 
other. 

IIorse-Mills  attached  to  a  good  running 
gear,  are  warranted  by  him  to  grind  two 
bushels  of  corn  an  hour  to  each  horse-power, 
and  steam-mills  in  proportion. 

If  no  satisfaction  given,  no  pay  exacted. 
S.  WOLFF. 

Terms. — Steam  Mills.  Cologne  Stone.  $50  ; 
French  Burr-Stones.  1^2  per  inch  diameter  ; 
small  Horse-Mills  less.  Orders  may  be  sent, 
po.st-paid,  to  the  ofBce  of  Mr.  De  Bow's 
Review. 

W.  A.  JOHiS\SON  &  CO., 

Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors^ 

COJIMISSION      AND      FORWARDING      MERCHANTS, 

No.  23  Commercial  Place,  New-Orleans. 


DR.   CICERO    BAAKEE, 

Office,    82    Union-itreet,    Ncic-Orlcans. 

JKg»  Dr.  Baakee  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  ofBce  practice. 


BUSINESS   REGISTER NEW   ORLEANS. 


^gricnl.  Jfmplcmcnts. 


(■^  t:0.   \V.  SIZER  — ARricuItural 
T  Warehouse,  corner  of  Mngaziue 
and  Poydras  streets,  Now  Orleuiis. 


Sook0. 


THOMAS  L.  WHITE,  53  Cniial- 
street.  New  Orleans,  Bookseller 
and  Stationer.  Law,  Medical,  Mis- 
cellaneous, and  School  Books,  Wri- 
ting and  Wrapping  Paper,  Quills, 
Steel  Pens,  and  a  general  assortment 
of  Blank  Qooks. 


JOHN   BALL,  56  Gravicr-street, 
New  Orleans,  Publisher  and  Im- 
porter of  Theoloijiail  Publicatic.5s. 
N.  B.  All  the  Standard  Literature, 
both   Foreign  and  American,  con- 
stantly on  band,  at  moderate  prices. 


JB.  STEEL,  Bookseller,  Sta- 
•  lioner,  and  Publisher,  No.  60 
Camp-st.,  New  Orleans.  *,*  Sta- 
tionery. School  Books,  Standard, 
Law,  Medical,  Literary,  and  Scien- 
tific Works,  at  Northern  publishers' 
prices.  tW  French  works  on  Civil 
Law,  at  lo*  prices. 


TE.  CURRAN,  Bookseller  and 
•  Stationer,  No.  68  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans.  Ctp"  School  Books, 
Stationery,  Writing  Paper,  Envel- 
opes, Inks.  Pens,  Blahk  Books,  and 
every  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fancy  Ornaments  for  the  Desk 
or  Parlor  Table.  His  assortment 
has  been  lately  selected  with  great 
care  by  himself,  and  embraces  every 
thing  in  the  Stationers'  or  School 
Teachers'  line. 


Carpcto,  Sljocs,  ^c. 


ABROUSSEAU  &  CO.,  Import- 
•  era  and  Dealers  in  Carpets. 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  Matting,  &c.,  No.  23 
Cbartres-street,  New  Orleans. 


CHITTENDEN  &  DAMERON 
Dealers  in  Carpeting,  Oil  Cloths. 
and  Housekeepinir  Dry  Goods,  26 
Cbartres-st.,  and  27  Customhouse- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN    M.    GOULD,    Dealer   in 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8 
Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 


rRRELL  &  BATES,  Manufac- 
turers and  Dealers  la  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hals,  No.  15  Old  Levee, 
corner  of  Customhouse-st.,  N.  O. 


Carriagc0. 


HR.   BEACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
•  riage  Repository,  49  Carondo- 
let-st.,  Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 


(Cliina,  ©laas,  S^c. 


HENnER.SON  it.  GAINE.S,  45 
Canal-«t.,  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
Dealers,  Whole<!alo  and  Retail,  in 
Earthen  Ware,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Japan  Ware, 
Lamps,  German  Silver,  line  Table 
Cutlery.  Goods  repacked  to  order 
In  the  best  manner. 


(!riotl)ing. 


ALFRED  MUNROE  &  Co.,  One 
Price  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Store,  34  Magazine-st.,  New  Orleans. 


THOMAS  C.  PAYAN  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Clothing,  No. 
10  Canal-st.,  between  Chartres  and 
Old  Levee-streets,  New  Orleans. 

Manufactorv— Littell  &  Payan,  311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


rR.\NCIS  FABRE  &  CO.,  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  Establishment, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  29  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


SHERMAN  &  PIERSON,  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  and  Furnish- 
ing Store,  No.  1  Magazine-st..  corner 
Canal-street.  Trunks,  Carpet  Bags, 
Valises,  and  India-Rubber  Goods. 
C.  F.  Sherman.       W.  H.  Pierson. 


SCOTT  &  SEARING,  Manufac- 
turers of  Fashionable  Clothing, 
corner  of  Old  Levee  and  Canal-st., 
New  Orleans,  and  33  Nassau-street, 
New  York. 


NC.  FOLGER  &  CO.,  Whole- 
•  sale  and  Retail  Clothing,  Mat 
and  Trunk  Store,  17  and  19  Old 
Levee,  corner  of  Customhouse-st., 
N.  Orleans.  Boys'  Clothing,  Plan- 
tation Clothing,  etc. 


(Eommis.  ittcrcljants. 


G  BURKE  &  CO.,  Cotton  Fac- 
•  tors,  Agents  for  E.  Carver  & 
Co.'s  Cotton  Gins,  No.  145  Canal- 
st.,  State  House  Sq.,  N«w  Orleans. 


JOHN   WILLIAMS,  Cotton 
fj    Factor,  No.  117  Coi 


New  Orleans. 


'  Common-street, 


TB.    BYRNE    &    CO.,    Cotton 
•  Factors,  No.  89  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 


WRIGHT,   WILLIAMS  &  CO.. 
Cotton  Factors.  No.  —  Union 
Row,  Carondolet-st.,  New  Orleans. 


CHERRY,  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors,  No. 
66  Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 

C.  VV.  Cherrr,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
T.  Henderson,  N.  O.  VV.  B.  Terry, 
Eastport,  Miss. 


FOPDICK  &  CO.MPAXY,  Com- 
mission Merchants  and  .\gents 
for  Allen  it.  VVeltch  Boston  Line 
Packets,  Crescent  City  Line  New 
York  Packets,  Culins  Line  Philadel- 
phia Packets,  57  Camp-street,  N.  O. 


ARMSTRONG,  HARRIS  &  CO., 
General  Commission  and  For- 
wardinir  .Merchants,  and  Acents  for 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
from  New  Orleans  to  California  and 
Oregon.  Office,  No.  43  Nulchez-st., 
New  Orleans. 


JH.  ASHBRIDGE  fc  CO.,  Com- 
•  mission  and  IVjrwarding  .Mer- 
chants, 97  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 
Agents  for  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  Line  of  Packets^ 


MCDOWELL,  Jr.,  &  CO.,  Com- 
mission and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, No.  12  Poydras-street,  New 
Orleans.  J.  .McDovvkll,  Jr. 

R.  B.  Bell. 


JiDagucrrcotiipists. 


E  JACOBS,  Dauuerreotvpe  Por- 
•  trait  (;allery,'No.  93  Camp-st., 
New  Orleans.  Artists  supplied  with 
every  article  used  in  the  Daguerre- 
otype art,  at  New  York  prices. 


DOBYNS  &  CO.,  No.  28  Camp- 
st.,  N.  O. ;  No.  60  Front  Row, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  No.  489  .Main-st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Stock  for  sale  at 
each  House. 


tUcntists. 


JS.  CLARK,  Dentist,  corner  of 
•  Canal  and  Baronne-sts.,  oppo- 
site the  Synagogue,  New  Orleans. 


S.    KNAPP,    Dentist,   No.   16 
Baronne-street,  New  Orleans. 


T  E.  MAYO,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
"  •  Baronne  near  Canal  street,  N.O. 
D1F°  Refers  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 


Druggists. 


P  LOUIS  MASSEY,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Druggist  and  Apo- 
thecary, cor.  of  Camp  and  Gravier 
streets.  New  Orleans,  Importer  of 
English,  French,  and  German  Chem- 
icals, Dealer  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Perfumery,  and  Patent  Medicines. 
All  articles  warranted,  or  subject  to 
be  returned. 


GN.  MORRISON,  Wholesale 
•  Druggist,  and  Dealer  in  Paints, 
Oils,  Glass,  Dye  Stuffs,  Perfumery, 
&c..  No.  12  Magazine-street,  New 
Orleans. 


HENRY    BONNABLE,    Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  37  Tchoupi- 
toulas-street.  New  Orleans. 


FP.  DUCONGE,  Druggist,  Ira- 
•  porter  of  French  an(l  English 
Chemicals,  39  Chartres-st.,  N.  O. 


rpHOMAS  RANKIN,  Retail  and 
X  Plantation  Druggist,  corner  of 
Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  N.  O. 


THO.MA3  LANGRIDGE,  Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  17  Canal-st., 
New  Orleans. 

T  SYME  &  CO.,  91  Canal-street, 
"  •  corner  of  Carondolet,  Importers 
and  Dealers  in  Driigs,  Medicines, 
Chemicals,  Surgical  Instruments, 
Patent  Modicines.Swcdish  Leeches, 
Perfumery,  etc..  New  Orleans. 


nJrjj  (Soobs. 


PEET,  SIM.MS  &-CO.,  Importers 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  25  Magazine-sl.,  N.  O. 


NORTH  BROTHERS  tc  CO., 
Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Dry  Goods,  corner  of  Maga- 
zine and  Common  stg..  N.  Orleans. 
Partners— H.  North,  W.  H.  North, 
A.  DuTuiL,  E.  B.  Smeoes. 
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0  FLINT  &  JONES,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Cabinet 
furniture,  Cliairs,  Feathers,  Moss 
and  Hair  Mattresses,  Curled  Hair, 
Hair  Cloth,  Varnish,  &c..  No.  46  and 
48  Royal-st.,  New  Orleans. 


PA.  HEBRARD,    Dry    Goods 
•  Store,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
No.  13  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans. 


JOSEPH  H.  PALMER  &  CO., 
"  Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Dry  Coods,  47  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


Q^ngincs. 


NILES  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
.Manufacturers  of  Engines,  Su- 

g.ir    Mills,   &C.,  &C.      HURBRIDOE    & 

\dams.  Agents,  No.  05  Gravier-at., 
New  Orleans. 


fanc]a  ©ooba. 


ALEXANDER  HILL,  Importer, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  French,  English,  and  German 
Toys,  and  Fancy  Goods,  Combs, 
Brushes,  Perfum"ry,  &c..  No.  'J8 
Chartres-street,  New  Orleiiis. 


i^urniturc. 


SAMPSON  &  KEEN,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Chairs,  Mattresses,  Looking  Glasses, 
Hair  Cloth,  Curled  Hair,  Glue,  &c.. 
No.  57  Bineville-st.,  between  Char- 
tres  and  Royal  sts.,  N.  O. 


(5ilbcr0. 


RHALL  &  CO.,  Gilders,  No.  4B 
•  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans,  keep 
•n  hand  a  general  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Looking  Glasses,  Artists' 
Supplies,  &c. 


©rocers  ^  §avbxoaxc. 


E.I.  HART  &  Co.,  79  Tchoupi- 
•  toulas-street,  N.  O.,  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Groceries,  Whines,  Li- 
quors, Teas,  Spices,  &c..  Sulphate 
Quinine,  and  Staple  Drugs  by  the 
Package  or  Case,  Colman's  Patent 
Undulatory  Corn  Mill. 


LITTLE.IOHN  &  HENDERSON, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  No.  66  Mag- 
azine-st.,  cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 

Jos.  LlTTLEJOHN.  SaM.  HENDERSON. 


GOODRICH  &  CO.,  (Successors 
to  .Maltby  &  Goodrich,)  Whole- 
sale Grocers  and  Commission  Mer- 
chants, 27  and  29  Common-street, 
New  Orleans.  John  C.  Goodrich, 
Henry  L.  Goodrich,  Logan  Mc- 
Kmght. 


JONAS  PICKLES,  No.  2  New 
Levee,  and  No.  4  Tchoupitoulas- 
street.  New  Orleans,  dealer  in  Cog- 
nac Brandy,  Domestic  Brandy,  Hol- 
land Gin,  Domestic  Gin,  Essence 
Peppermint,  Webster's  Wine  Bit- 
ters, Cherry  Brandy,  Peach  Brandy, 
and  Pui-e  Spirits,  always  on  hand. 


AC  .\  R  R  I  E  R  E,  Importer  of 
•  French  Wines  and  Brandies, 
Oils,  Holland  Gin,  etc..  No.  2o  Old 
Levee  street.  New  Orleans. 


SL  A  R  K,  DAY  &  STAUFFER, 
Dealers  in  Hardware,  Iron,  and 
Nails,  Tin  Plates,  Copper,  &c.,  &c., 
corner  Canal  and  Magazine  streets, 
New  Orleans.  Agents  for  Pago's 
Portable  Saw-Mills. 


R  RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartres- 
•  street,  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Oils,  Paints,  Nails,  Axes, 
Hoes,  Trace  Chains,  &c. 


PRIESTLEY  &  BEIN,  Nos.  89 
and  91  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans, 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plate, 
Iron,  &.C.  Agents  for  Manufacturers 
of  Sheet  and  Bolt  Copper,  Tennessee 
Iron,  and  Cast-Iron  Pipes. 


WM.   B.   McCUTCHON  &  CO., 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Cut- 
lery, &c.,  No.  55  Camp-st.,  N.  O. 


FF.  FOLGER  &  CO.,  17  New 
•  Levee,  32  and  34  Tchoupitou- 
las-st.,  N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Castings,  Chains, 
Anchors,  Cordage,  Axes,  Hoes,  Mill- 
stones, Grindstones,  Paints,  Oils, 
Oakum,  Tar,  Pitch,  Glass,  &c.,  &c. 


BRAND,  ADA.MS  &  CO.,  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Dealers  in  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Hardware,  Iron, 
Steel,  Nails,  Ship  Chandlery,  &c., 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orleans.  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Iron,  now  manufactured  by 
Woods,  Stacker  &.  Co. 


^ats. 


HANNEY  &  CO.,  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Hats,  Caps,  Straw 
Goods,  and  Umbrellas,  No.  47  Com- 
mon-st.,  New  Orleans. 


i^ouse  i^urnisljing. 


WHEELER  &  BLAKE,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  House  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  corner  of  Custom- 
house and  Old  Levee  streets,  N.  O. 
Brushes,  Brooms,  Wood  Ware,  Wil- 
low Ware,  Tin  Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Planished 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Table  Cutlery, 
Lamps,  Lanterns,  &c.  Importers 
of  French  and  German  Fancy  Ar- 
ticles, Toys,  &c. 


(^f^  O.  SANLAY  &  CO.,  ^J^ 
«(*,f«  House  Furnishing  fS2a[ 
^ij'  Store,  and  Manufac-  j<?5iIh 
***  tory  of  all  kinds  of  ^^^-^^ 
work  in  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Lead, 
No.  183  Camp-st.,  corner  of  Girod, 
Branch  of  the  Goose  Pond  Store, 
No.  167  Poydras-st.,  opposite  Car- 
roll, N.  O.  inF"  Has  in  store  a 
large  assortment  of  Britannia  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Grates,  Cooking, 
Parlor,  and  Office  Stoves,  Sperm 
and  Lard  Oils,  Camphene,  Spirit 
Gag,  .Alcohol,  &c.,  &c. 

*,*  Cotfins  leaded.  Grates  set, 
&;c.,  &c.,  at  reduced  prices  and 
with  dispatch. 


Insnrance  (Eompanics. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT,  LIFE  .AND 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMP.V- 
NY,  OF  LOUISIANA.  Parent  Of- 
tice.  No.  38  Camp-st.,  N.O.  Business 
confined  to  Life  Insurance — Perma- 
nent Fund,  S;2()0,0OU.  This  Company 
is  prepared  to  entertain  applications 
for  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  White 
persons  and  Negroes  at  the  Table 
of  Rates  established  by  the  Board. 

Trtstkes. — John  Hagan,  Maun- 
sel  White,  Robert  J.  Ward,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Joseph  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
rey,  jr.,  Samuel  Stewart,  Henry  S, 
Buckner,  John  S.  Allison,  Wm.  E. 
Leverich,  Edward  Sparrow.  Peter 
Conrey,  jr..  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  John  Hagan,  President 
of  the  Company.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxc,  Vice  President.  H.  G.  Ileartt, 
Actuary.  E.  L.  Goold,  Attorney. 
Richard  Bein,  M.D.,  .Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  profits  divided  among 
the  policy  holders  everj'  year. 


NEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 
56  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans.  Capital, 
§200,000.  J.  M.  Lapeyrc,  President : 
J.  Tuyes,  Sec'y.  This  Company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent,  on  all  premiums 
paid. 


£umbcr. 


JC.  POOLEY  &  CO.,  (Succes- 
•  sors  to  John  Hunt,)  Florida 
Yellow-Pine  Lumber  Yard,  corner 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  streets.  New  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 


ilXarble,  ^c. 


NEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard,  147  Custom- 
house-street, between  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy  streets,  N.  O.  Fronts  of 
Buildings,  Door  Frontices,  AVater 
Tables,  Steps,  Window  Sills  and 
Lintels,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c., 
furnished  and  put  up  at  short  notice, 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


fllusir 


w 

leans. 


M.    T.    MAYO,   Music  Store. 
No.  5  Camp-street,  New  Or- 


JX'otarics. 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Notary  Public,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  various 
States.  Richard  Brennan,  Ad- 
juster of  Averages,  28  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


ACHIAPELLA,  Notarr  Public, 
•  No.  32  Exchange  .\l'ley,  near 
Conti-street,  Notary  for  the  Louis- 
iana State  Bank  and  Branch. 


paints,  S^c. 


SM.  TODD  &  Co.,  Dealers  in 
•  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Brushes, 
Varnishes,  Gold  Leaf,  Bronzes,  Ar- 
tists' Fine  Colors  and  Tools,  tc,  &c. 
No.  90  Magazine-street,  N.  O. 


BUSINESS   REGISTER NEW    ORLEANS. 


Sabblcrn. 


ANDREW  G.  BULL  &  CO., 
Manuructurcrs  and  Dealers  in 
Saddlery  and  Saddlery  Ware,  No. 
15  Canal-street,  New  Orleans. 


Stcamsl)i|]s. 


TEXAS  ASn  NEW  ORLEANS 
MAIL  LINE  OF  LOW-PUES- 
SURE  STEAMSHIPS.  Louisiiina 
— -Mexico — Meteor— Vncht.  Harris 
&  Morgan,  No.  79  Tclioupitoultis-st., 
.V.  O.  These  steamers  leave  New 
Orleans  semi-weekly. 


JAMES  R.  JENNINGS,  Commis- 
sion .Merchant,  and  .Agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Mail  Steamship  Company,  for 
Havana,  Chagres,  Key  West,  Char- 
leston, and  New  York.  Days  of 
sailing  —  lOlh  and  2jth  of  each 
mouth.  No.  U5  Magazine-street,  N. 
Orleans. 


Strao)  (Soobs. 

Mc  C  L  U  R  E  &  SAUNDERS, 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Straw 
and  Silk  Goods,  No.  9  Magazine-sl., 
up  stairs,  New  Orleans. 


Upl)olstcrcr0. 


FSEIGNOURET  &  CO.,  Up- 
•  holstery  and  Furniture  Ware- 
house, 144  Royal-street,  N.  O.  Con- 
stantly on  hand  a  general  assort- 
ment of  rich  Household  Furniture. 


tDtTtcl)CS. 


YOUNG  &  CO.  (late  Nelson  A. 
Young),  Importers  and  Dealers 
in  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches,  Silver 
Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  &c.,  &c.,  No. 
8  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 


MELLVILLE  &  CO.,  Man- 
ufacturers and  Importers  of 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver  Spoons, 
Forks.  Ladles,  itc.  Gold  and  Silver 
Spectacles,  Clocks,  Pens,  &.C.,  21 
Canip-st..  and  3.3  Canal-st.,  N.  O. 

r^  Old  Gold  and  Silver  taken 
in  Kxchange. 

*,*  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jew- 
elry, carefully  repaired  and  war- 
ranted. Office  17  Maiden  Lane- 
Manufactory  131  Amity-st.,  N.  Y. 


il) 


inc3. 


SEWELL  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer 
of  Wines  and  Liquors,  No.  15 
Royal-street,  New  Orleans. 


iDoobcn  iDtirc. 


BEEBE  &  CO.,  No.  13  Old  Levce- 
8t.,  N.  O.,  Dealers  in  Wooden 
Ware,  Cordage,  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, &.C. 


illisccUrtucous. 


GUNS  &  PISTOLS.— WM.  KER- 
N.AGHAN,  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  Guns  and  Pistols,  and  Sporting 
Articles,  No.  9  Canal-street,  New 
Orleans. 


TUFTS'  HOTEL,  Nos.  21  and  23 
Canal-street,  New  Orleans,  by 
Capt.  A.  W.  Tufts. 


NMARACHE,  Dealer  in  Ale, 
•  Porter,  and  Cider,  in  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholesale  and 
retail.  Nos.  19  and  21  Bienville- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


SM  E  L  D  O  N  &  POTTER,  Paper 
Warehouse,  57  Cam  p-st..  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  Paper,  of  every 
description,  Playing  and  Printing 
Cards,  Printing  Ink,  etc. 


JOHN  M'KEE,  Blank  Book  Man- 
ufacturer, and  GeneralJob  Bind- 
er, 68  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 


EA.  TYLER,  39  Camp-street, 
•  New  Orleans,  Manufacturer 
of  Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  Stones 
reset,  and  old  family  Plate  made 
over. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description,  Clocks  and  .Music  Box- 
es, carefully  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  hand 
a  great  variety  of  Watches,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods,  all  of  which  be- 
ing on  commission  can  be  sold  very 
low.  Strangers  and  others  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  call  and  ex- 
amine the  goods. 


SPENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
Pittsburg,  Anthracite  and  Eng- 
lish Coal.  Offlce,  No.  18  i'oydras- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


LEHDE  &  KREBS,  Boot  and 
Shoe  makers,  No.  27  St.  Charles- 
street,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.  Boots,  Shoci,  and 
Urogans,  for  gentlemen's  wear  and 
plantation  uses,  always  on  hand  at 
reduced  prices. 


r  OHN  M.  CHILTON,  Attorney  at 
'   Law,  New  Orleans. 


'    D.  B.  DeBOW,  Attorney  and 
•  Counsellor  at  Law,  N.  Orleans. 


V. 


H.    IVY,  Attorney  at  Law, 
New  Orleans. 


FBRICHTA,  Texas  Land,  ftnd 
•  General  Commercial  Agent. 
Omce  No.  45  Common-street,  cor. 
of  Magazine. 


UPHOLSTERY  AND  PAPER 
Hangings.    JOS.  ETTER,  No. 
16  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN  HAYMAN  &.  CO.,  Dealer* 
in  Lime,  Cement,  Fire  Brick, 
and  Building  Materials  generally. 

ALSO  — Tar,   Pitch,  and  Rosin, 
Soda,  Ashes,  and  Palm  Oil.    Agents 
for  the  Newark  Lime,  Plaster,  and 
Cement  Company. 
No.  98  Magazine-st.,  N.  Orleans. 


SHER.MAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
Truss  and  Rupture  Remedy,  will 
speedily  effect  a  permanent  cure  in 
all  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupture. 
The  Truss  is  formed  on  the  true 
principles  of  surgery,  and  differs  in 
principle  of  action  from  all  others: 
it  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  worse 
forms  of  hernia  under  the  most  vio 
lent  exercise,  and  without  any  in 
convenience  to  the  wearer.  The 
Wash,  or  Remedy,  facilitates,  and 
adds  permanency  to  the  cure.  It  is 
also  an  effectual  preventive  against 
rupture  where  there  are  any  symp- 
toms of  predisposition  to  it.  To 
guard  against  impositions,  the  pro- 
prietor iias  concluded  to  form  no 
agencies,  but  to  furnish  the  Remedy 
and  apply  the  Truss  at  his  office. 
No.  70  St.  ChaHes-st.,  N.  Orleans. 

^"^  Persons  sending  for  a  Truss, 
must  state  the  side  the  rupture  is 
on,  and  the  number  of  inches 
around  the  hips. 

*,*  Remember,  by  the  use  of  this 
Truss  and  Wash,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  strangulation,  with  all  its 
horrors. 


CHARLESTON. 


/r<  EO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
vT  Clothier,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
S79  King-8t.,  opposite  the  Merchants' 
Hotel,  Charleston. 


1841. 

WJ.  JACOBI  4c  SON,  Impor- 
•  terg  and  Dealers  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Dry  (Joods,  221  King- 
street.  Moderate  rates  and  invari- 
ably one  price.    Charleston. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  and  General 
House  Decorating.   Designs  fur- 
nished free  of  charge. 


A 


M  ERIC  AN    HOTEL.— Boat- 
wright  ic.  Janny,  Columbia. 


JOHN  .MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ber in  Silks,  Shawls,  Dress  and 
Lace  Goods,  Ribbons,  tc.,  No.  107 
Meeting-at.,  Charleston. 


WRTEKLE,    FASHIONABLE 
•  HATTIili,    231   King-street, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


JM.    EASON    tc  BROTHER, 
•  Manufacturers    of   Sleara-En- 
gines    and     Machinery,    Columbus 
and  Nassau  sts.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
J.  M.  Eason.  T.  D.  Easo!<. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  8TAINED- 
Glass  Works  and  Transparent 
Window  Shade  Factory,  186  King- 
street,  Charlcatoa. 


IRON  FOUNDRY.— C.  WERNER, 
corner  of  State  and  Cumberland 
streets.  Castings  of  Metals,  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Black  and  Whitesmiths' 
Work  executed  with  dispatch,  and 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or  in  Europe,  caii  be  pro- 
duced here. 


TF.  CHURCH,  House  and  Ship 
•  Plumber,  No.  20  Broad-street, 
Charleston.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
Block  Tin,  Water  Closets,  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  Lift  and  Force 
Puraps,  Hot,  C\jld,  and  Shower 
Baths,  Washstands,  &c. 

frW  Every  description  of  Lead 
Work  and  Hydraulics  furnished, 
and  put  up  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  *,•  Orders  from  the  coun- 
try promptly  attended  to.  Pond's 
celebrated  COOKING  RANGKS. 

JT^  HYDROSTATIC  BEDS,  for 
Invalidi. 


DE   BOW'S 
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ART.  I.~THE  HISTORY,  CONDITION,  AND  RESOURCES  OP  CANADA.* 

EXTENT    OF    THE    COUNTRY EARLY   HISTORY  UNDER    THE    FRENCH THE 

PROVINCE    UNDER  THE    RULE    OF  THE    ENGLISH CANADA  UNDER    "  RE- 
SPONSIBLE   government" — GEOGRAPHICAL    DIVISIONS,    CLIMATE     AND 

SOIL ANIMALS  AND  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS AMOUNT  AND  CHARACTER 

OF  THE  POPULATION AGRICULTURE MANUFACTURES  AND  SHIPPING 

EXPORTS     AND     IMPORTS INTERNAL     IMPROVEMENTS REVENUE     AND 

PUBLIC    DEBTS BANKS EDUCATION,  ETC.  ETC. 

The  British  possessions  on  this  continent  constitute  about  one- 
third  of  North  America  ;  occupying  an  area  of  some  2,300,000 
square  miles,  a  space  two-thirds  as  large  as  that  covered  by  the  whole 
of  Europe.  These  territories  lie  immediately  north  of  the  United 
States,  including  eastwardly  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Breton 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  extending  on  the  west  to  the  possessions 
of  Russia.  This  immense  area  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  New- 
foundland, New-Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  New-Britain  ; 
of  which  Canada,  the  second  in  size,  is,  and  probably  always  will  be. 
the  first  in  importance.  It  contains  about  350,000  square  miles! 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  separates  it 
from  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  on  the  east,  by- 
Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  New-Brunswick  ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  United  States  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Lake  Superior, 
and  a  line  running  northwardly  from  this  lake  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It 
may  be  represented  in  general  terms  as  lying  between  the  meridians 
of  57°  50'  and  90°  west,  and  the  parallels  of  42°  and  52*^  north,  and 


1.  A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Britisli  America,  by  Hugh  Murray, 
F.  R.  S.  E.     3  vols.     Edinburgh.     1839. 

2.  The  Conquest  of  Canada,  by  the  author  of  "  Hochelaga."     2   vols.     Harper   <k 
Brothers.     New-York.     la.'iO. 

3.  Rule  and  Misrule  of  the  English   in  America,  by  Judge  Halliburton.    New- York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1851. 
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stretching  about  1,300  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  300  to  700 
from  north  to  south. 

Early  History  under  the  French, — Five  hundred  years  before 
Columbus  reached  the  western  world,  America  was  discovered  by 
Biorn  Ileriolson,  a  native  of  Iceland;  and  from  this  time,  (1001,) 
during  two  centuries,  repeated  visits  were  made  to  its  northern  coasts 
by  Scandinavian  voyagers.  Civilized  Europe,  however,  knew  not 
of  the  discovery.  After  the  expiration  of  that  period,  these  Scandi- 
navian voyages  ceased,  and  thenceforth  North  America  was  visited 
by  no  European  until  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  when  John  Cabot,  an 
enterprising  navigator  of  Venice,  then  in  the  employ  of  Ilcnry  VII. 
of  England,  discovered  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Soon  afterwards,  in 
1500,  Gaspar  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  of  which  Jean  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  prepared  a  map  in 
150G.  France  began  now  to  take  an  interest  in  the  new  world; 
and  under  the  patronage  of  its  king,  Francis  I.,  Verazzano,  a  Flo- 
rentine, surveyed  (1523-24)  nearly  all  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America.  In  April,  1534,  the  same  monarch  sent  out  Jacques  Car- 
tier  with  a  colony  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  unexplored  west.  In 
July  following  he  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  in  the  same 
month  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king.  No  settlement,  however,  was  then  made ;  yet  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  French  rule  in  the  province  of  Canada.  In 
October  of  the  following  year,  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
far  as  the  Indian  village  of  Hochelaga,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Montreal ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  European  heard  from 
the  natives  of  the  great  lakes  and  of  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
The  contests  of  Francis  I.  with  Charles  V.,  of  Germany,  and  the 
civil  wars  which  desolated  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  that  king- 
dom to  effect  a  settlement  in  Canada,  or  to  prosecute  its  discoveries 
in  America.  But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  again  revived  under 
the  sway  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  again  Canada  was  sought  by  French 
adventurers.  Trading  companies  and  private  individuals,  eager  for 
gain,  fitted  out  expeditions  for  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  ;  and  this 
was  prosecuted  with  success.  Efforts  were  now  made  to  establish 
trading  posts;  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  1C08,  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
the  lieutenant  of  Sieur  de  Monts,  arrived  at  the  site  of  Quebec, 
where  he  at  once  determined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  French 
empire  in  the  west.  Such  was  the  origin  of  New  France^  for  so  the 
settlement  was  afterwards  designated  by  its  original  founders. 
Twelve  years  subsequently  the  Pilgrims  made  their  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  origin  of  the  appellation  Canada  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Spanish  '■'■  aca  nada" — here  is  no  thin  y  ;  in 
which  they  follow  an  old  Castilian  tradition  ;  according  to  which  the 
Spanish  visited  the  country  before  the  French,  and,  findii>g  no  mines 
as  they  had  hoped,  in  their  disappointment  uttered  this  exclamation. 
The  natives  having  caught  the  sound,  repeated  it  to  the  next  Euro- 
peans who  arrived  ;  and  they  took  it  to  be  the  proper  Indian  appel- 
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lation  of  the  country.  The  derivation  is  evidently  fanciful.  Other 
explanations  of  the  term  equally  improbable  are  given  by  historians. 
The  most  likely  derivation  is  that  adduced  by  Charlevoix  in  his 
Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  (vol.  I.  p.  13,  note,)  who  says  : 
"  D'  autres  derivent  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  *  Kannata,^  qui  se  pro- 
nonce  Cannada,  et  signifie  un  amas  de  cabanes.^^  The  word  meant, 
then,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  a  collection  of  cabins,  i.  e.  a  village  ;  and 
it  is  so  used  in  Brandt's  translation  of  Matthew's  Gospel  into  the 
Mohawk  language.  The  early  discoverers  hearing  the  term  frequent- 
ly employed  by  the  natives,  naturally  thought  it  the  name  of  the 
country  ;  though  it  is  not  likely  that  at  this  early  period  Canada 
was  distinguished  by  any  general  appellation. 

After  the  founding  of  Quebec,  the  French  applied  themselves  to 
extending  their  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  effected 
a  settlement.  The  main  objects  of  those  who  controlled  the  infant 
colony  were  trade  with  the  natives  and  their  conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  not  only  considered  of 
secondary  importance,  but  was  attended  to  only  so  far  as  was  neces- 
sary to  the  supply  of  the  immediate  wants  of  the  settlers.  Nor  in 
these  respects  did  there  afterwards  take  place  any  material  change 
in  the  policy  and  habits  of  the  colony,  until  it  passed,  in  the  following 
century,  from  the  hands  of  the  French  to  the  rule  of  the  English. 
From  the  first,  Jesuit  missionaries  were  engaged  in  propagating  the 
Catholic  religion  among  the  Indians  of  Canada ;  and  they  received 
much  aid  and  sympathy  in  their  undertaking  from  the  pious  and 
charitable  of  their  native  land.  Alone,  or  in  pairs,  agreeably  to  the 
directions  given  by  Christ  to  the  Seventy,  they  traversed  the  lone 
wilderness,  bearing  with  them  the  tidings  of  salvation.  In  1634,  two 
priests  of  this  order  made  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron; and,  in  1641,  others  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary.  Meanwhile,  the  Jesuit  influence  had  been  increasing  in  Que- 
bec. A  college  was  founded  in  that  city  in  1635  by  De  Rohaut, 
and  placed  under  their  control ;  and,  soon  after,  an  Ursuline  convent 
was  established,  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  poor,  both  of  which 
were  under  Catholic  direction.  In  a  few  years  the  exercise  of  any 
religion  but  the  Catholic  was  prohibited  by  law.  As  early  as  1665, 
a  house  of  worship  was  erected  by  fother  Allonez,  near  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Superior ;  and  here  he  preached  to  the  Indians  in  the  Al- 
gonquin tongue. 

What  success  these  missionaries  met  with  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  cannot  be  readily  determined.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
they  acquired  great  influence  among  the  natives  by  their  prudent  and 
conciliatory  conduct ;  and  to  this  influence  are  attributable  in  no 
small  degree,  it  is  thought,  the  ravages  which  were  made  by  hostile 
Indians  during  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century  upon  the  people  and 
territory  of  New-England.  The  policy  of  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  was 
political  as  well  as  religious.  They  were  influential,  accordingly, 
in  persuading  the  native  tribes  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
French  monarch.  In  1671,  a  large  number  of  chiefs  from  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi,  Red  River  and  St.  Lawrence,  met  the  deputies  of 
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the  king  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  and,  by  common  consent,  placed 
themselves  and  their  people  under  his  protection.  Seeking  to  extend 
their  dominions  still  farther,  the  French  government  commissioned 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  in  1G73,  to  discover  the  Mississippi.  How 
they  did  so,  and  what  adventures  they  met  with  in  their  descent  of 
that  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  has  been  often  told 
with  eloquent  pen.  Somewhat  later,  the  French  found  their  way  by 
sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  on  this  discovery, and  the  explo- 
ration of  Marquette,  was  founded  the  claim  which  they  subsequently 
urged  to  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  all  the  territory 
lying  to  the  northwest  of  that  region. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  occurred  no  change  of  importance  either  in  the  poli- 
tical or  social  aftairs  of  Canada.  The  Indians,  who  had  been  at  first 
annoying,  were  at  length  conciliated,  and  united  with  the  French 
against  the  colonists  from  England.  Few  immigrants  came  over 
from  France ;  whilst  those  who  were  already  settled  in  the  country 
were  occupied  either  as  missionaries,  in  hunting,  in  fishing,  or  in  the 
cultivation  of  small  feudal  farms.  From  these  farms  their  occupants 
derived  just  enough  to  afford  them  subsistence.  There  was  little 
prospect  of  advantage  held  out  to  emigrants  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  land  of  the  province  was  granted  to  subjects  by  the  king 
upon  feudal  tenure,  as  was  customary  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  Canada.  Tracts  of  land  of  all  sizes,  from  one  square 
mile  to  one  hundred  or  more,  were  conferred  by  the  king  on  private 
individuals,  and  these  were  styled  seigniories.  The  seigniors  were 
bound  to  concede  land  to  immigrants,  on  application,  on  condition 
that  they  would  pay  a  small  rent  and  perform  certain  feudal  duties 
and  services.  On  the  tenant's  death,  his  children  inherited  his  land 
in  equal  shares,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  ;  and  so,  when  the 
seignior,  or  lord,  deceased,  his  territories  descended  to  his  children, 
one  half  to  the  eldest  son,  while  the  other  half  was  distributed  in 
equal  shares  between  him  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  A  seigniory 
might  be  sold  ;  but  the  king  was  entitled  to  one-fifth  of  its  price, 
one-third  of  which,  however,  was  relinquished  in  case  of  immediate 
payment.  Besides  the  lands  thus  owned,  there  were  others  which 
constituted  endowments  for  the  established  Catholic  Church  ;  and 
yet  these  were  reserved  for  state  purposes.  All  the  grants  of  land 
made  in  Canada,  while  it  continued  a  French  province,  were  made 
upon  this  uniform  plan ;  and  the  system  was,  very  unfortunately, 
maintained  among  the  French  population  even  after  the  conquest 
by  the  British.  The  influence  of  this  feudal  tenure  was  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  for  it  operated,  among  the 
French  settlers,  as  a  check  upon  industry  and  enterprise.  Since 
that  conquest,  however,  the  new  lands  granted  have  not  been  given 
upon  this  plan,  but  a  clear  title  has  been  made  to  the  purchaser.  It 
has  happened,  consequently,  that  the  portion  of  the  territory  which 
has  been  settled  since  the  transferrence  of  the  province  to  England, 
has  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other  in  prosperity  and 
internal  improvement.     Public  opinion   has  long  been  opposed  to 
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these  feudal  tenures  ;  and  such  as  now  exist  will,  no  doubt,  at  an 
early  period,  be  superseded  by  titles  more  in  accordance  with  the 
progressive  ideas  of  the  age. 

The  Province  under  the  Rule  of  the  English. — From  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  the  French  and  English  colonies  in  America 
struggled  for  pre-eminence  in  North  America,  as  their  parent  nations 
were  doing  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  English  villages  were 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Canadians  and  their  allies  the  Indians, 
and  these  acts  were  retaliated  in  kind  by  the  English  colonists.  Mu- 
tual invasions  were  made  with  various  success,  until,  finally,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1759,  Quebec  was  taken  by  the  British  under 
General  Wolfe.  In  September  of  the  following  year,  the  surrender 
of  Montreal  completed  the  subjugation  of  Canada,  and  the  whole 
territory  was  formally  ceded  to  England  in  1763,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  French  domination  in  the  northern 
part  of  North  America.  During  the  continuance  of  her  power, 
France  had  ruled  the  province  with  maternal  sway.  Her  resources 
and  treasures  were  spent  upon  the  colony,  and  her  best  officers  were 
sent  out  to  administer  the  government.  Yet  was  she  unsuccessful 
in  developing  the  hidden  resources  of  the  country;  for  she  had  adopt- 
ed a  policy  which,  though  kind  and  in  many  respects  beneficial,  was 
upon  the  whole  unfitted  f<jr  drawing  out  the  strength  of  an  infont  colo- 
ny. Military  governments  were  fixed  at  Montreal,  at  Three  Rivers 
and  at  Quebec,  upon  which,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French 
minister  of  marine,  devolved  the  administration,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, of  the  province.  A  governor  and  an  intendant  were  the  heads 
of  the  government.  Free  admission  was  granted  to  colonists  from 
every  country  ;  a  policy  more  liberal  than  that  adopted  by  other  Eu- 
ropean states,  which  then  controlled  settlements  in  America.  Com- 
merce, however,  was  fettered,  because  it  was  confined  to  chartered 
monopolies.  Popular  rights,  too,  were  wholly  unacknowledged.  All 
power  was  centred  in  the  government.  The  state  was  all,  the  peo- 
ple^ncthing  ;  and  hence,  when  the  state  fell,  the  people  passed  with- 
out a  murmur  from  the  power  of  France  to  the  control  of  her  heredi- 
tary enemy. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  until  1774,  Canada  was  ruled  by 
an  English  governor  and  council,  with  English  law,  administered 
solely  in  the  English  language  ;  but  from  1774  to  1791  the  province 
was  governed  by  the  same  functionaries,  administering  English  crim- 
inal but  French  civil  law.  In  1791,  owing  to  troubles  experienced 
in  carrying  on  the  government,  Canada  was  divided  by  the  so-called 
Constitution  Act  (31st  Geo,  III.,  c.  31)  into  two  provinces,  Upper 
and  Lower.  A  similar  form  of  government  was  established  in  each, 
but  its  administrations  differed  in  some  particulars.  In  the  upper 
province,  where  the  English  colonists  were  most  numerous,  the  new 
constitution  worked  well,  and  was  not  specially  complained  of  until 
a  comparatively  late  period  in  its  history.  In  the  lower  province, 
however,  where  the  French  settlers  were  stronger  than  the  Eng- 
lish, the  new  arrangement  was  a  source  of  disquiet  and  turmoil 
from  its  first  institution.     The  government  was  composed,  according 
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to  the  act  of  parliament,  of  a  governor,  and  an  executive  council  of 
eleven  members  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  a  legislative  council,  con- 
sisting of  15  members,  (afterwards  raised  to  40,)  also  appointed  by 
the  crown  ;  aiid  an  assembly,  or  house  of  commons,  composed  of  50 
members,  (subsequently  increased  to  88,)  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  province  upon  the  basis  of  population.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  assembly,  (Dec.  17,  1792,)  it  was  found  that  35  of  its  members 
were  French  and  only  15  English,  a  minority  which  was  at  a  later 
period  reduced  to  three.  Of  course,  French  influence  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  assembly.  The  other  two  estates,  however,  were  tho- 
roughly English.  Hence  arose,  almost  from  the  outset,  a  most  vio- 
lent contention  between  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature,  the 
council  striving  to  retain  the  power  with  which  it  had  been  vested  by 
parliament,  and  the  assembly  straining  every  nerve  to  circumscribe  the 
privileges  of  the  council  and  governor,  and  make  itself  independent  of 
their  control.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  struggle 
from  its  commencement  to  the  catastrophe  in  1837,  when  Lower  Cana- 
da broke  out  into  rebellion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  assembly  obtained 
by  degrees  some  of  the  powers  which  had  been  granted  to  the  other 
estates  of  the  government,  and  from  time  to  time  had  its  demands 
for  increased  privileges  complied  -svith  by  the  mother  country,  and 
ahvays  with  apparent  readiness  and  Hberality.  Finally,  however, 
tired  of  concession,  the  home  government  refused  to  yield  any  fur- 
ther to  the  increasingly  clamorous,  and,  in  some  respects,  unreasona- 
ble demands  of  the  assembly.  To  have  yielded  would  have  been  in 
effect  to  have  surrendered  the  whole  government  of  the  province ;  a 
step  which  England  was  not  prepared  to  take,  and  which,  considering 
the  limited  education  of  the  French  Canadians,  and  their  general  want 
of  preparation  for  self-government,  and  considering  also  the  equitable 
rights  of  the  English  colonists  who  (or  their  ancestors)  had  settled 
in  the  province  under  the  distinct  assurance  of  being  ruled  according 
to  the  laws  of  England — would  not,  all  things  taken  into  account, 
have  been  either  prudent  or  just.  The  assembly  refusing,  during  seve- 
ral years,  to  make  appropriation  for  administering  the  government,  and 
persisting  to  do  so  after  repeated  remonstrances  from  the  mother 
country,  the  English  parliament  passed  resolutions  providing  for  the 
current  civil  expenses  independent  of  and  contrary  to  the  action  of 
that  branch  of  the  provincial  legislature.  Rebellion  followed;  but 
in  a  short  time  it  was  put  down  by  military  force,  the  power  of  Eng- 
land triumphing  in  the  contest. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  England,  when  matters  had  reached 
the  crisis  just  noticed,  followed  the  only  course  which  could  have 
preserved  her  dominion  over  Lower  Canada  ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain 
that  all  the  troubles  which  for  so  many  years  agitated  that  province, 
were  due  to  the  unwise  act  passed  by  the  British  parliament  of  1791, 
by  which  a  representative  assembly  was  established.  The  act  was 
unwise  in  the  first  place,  because,  if  the  province  was  to  be  preserved 
as  a  British  possession,  it  should  have  been  ruled  by  English  laws 
and  in  the  English  language,  in  order  that  the  French  and  English 
inhabitants  might,  in  time,  have  become  a  united  and  homogeneous 
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people.  The  consequence  of  the  course  which  was  followed  was  in- 
evitable ;  the  two  races  by  which  the  colony  was  inhabited,  having 
no  powerful  bond  of  union,  were  kept  by  the  force  of  previous  preju- 
dices distinct  from  and  hostile  to  each  other,  as  they  are  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  was  unwise,  furthermore,  because  it  was  impossible 
that  an  assembly  chosen  by  a  people,  the  great  majority  of  whom, 
were  French  by  descent,  by  habits  and  by  education,  could  act  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  on  any  important  subject,  in  harmony  with  a 
legislative  council  composed  mainly  of  English  settlers  and  nominat- 
ed by  the  crown.  It  was  unwise,  finally,  because  the  French  Canar- 
dians  had  no  experience  in  the  art  of  self  government,  and  were  at 
that  time,  if  they  are  not  now,  unfitted  for  so  important  a  trust. 
"  They  were,  without  doubt,"  says  Halliburton,  "  the  most  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  any  portion  of  America  ;  but  few  of  them  could  either 
read  or  write.  They  were  even  unacquainted  with  the  common  ope- 
rations of  husbandry,  preferring  the  listless  idleness  engendered  by  a 
fertile  soil,  that  yielded  its  productions  without  the  aid  of  art,  to  the 
laborious  operations  of  the  enterprising  Ancrlo-Saxons.  Accustomed 
to  implicit  obedience,  they  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
and  yielded  their  judgment  to  their  leaders  and  their  conscience  to  their 
priests.  Yet  to  such  a  people  was  entrusted  the  power  not  only  of 
making  laws,  but  of  governing  the  English.  The  experience  of  all  ages 
was  against  the  experiment."  Nor  was  "  the  experience  of  all  ages" 
fallacious  in  this  instance.  The  French,  though  ruled  with  a  more 
than  paternal  sway,  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
home  government,  and,  as  each  demand  was  complied  with  by  the 
pai'liament  and  each  alleged  grievance  redressed,  became  more  and 
more  clamorous  for  still  further  concessions.  Warned  by  her  expe- 
rience in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  England  treated  Canada  with 
more  mildness  than  any  other  colony  had  up  to  that  time  expe- 
rienced, resigning  the  right  of  taxation,  (1788,)  though  compelled  to 
contribute  of  her  own  means  to  the  support  of  the  province,  and  leav- 
ing all  its  internal  afllairs,  commerce  excepted,  to  the  regulation  of 
the  provincial  legislature.  Complaints  were  listened  to  with  respect 
by  the  British  parliament,  and  honest  efforts  made  to  remove  every 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  real  or  imaginary  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
whole  machinery  of  government  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  its 
movements  stopped  by  the  provincial  assembly,  that  the  parliament 
interposed  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

The  rebellion  which  had  been  partially  communicated  to  Upper 
Canada  having  been  put  down  with  little  effort,  the  British  parliament 
attempted  anew  the  construction  of  a  government.  What  the  Cana- 
dians had  failed  to  gain  as  malcontents,  they  now  gained  as  rebels 
reduced  to  subjection.  After  various  preliminary  investigations  and 
discussions,  the  two  provinces  of  Canada  were  united  in  1841,  chiefly 
through  the  representations  and  influence  of  the  viceroy,  Lord  Dur- 
ham, into  one  government,  under  one  legislature.  By  this  Act  of 
Reunion,  as  it  is  called,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  "  responsiljle  government"  introduced.  The  governor 
was  deprived  of  the  patronage  which  had  pertained  to  his  oflice  under 
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the  old  regime,  and  this  patronage  was  transferred  to  the  leader  of 
the  assembly,  while  the  governor's  veto  was  made  of  little  or  no  effect ; 
the  legislative  council  was  made  "a  mere  duplicate  of  the  assembly," 
and  the  laws  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature  thus  constituted, 
were  subjected  no  longer,  as  before,  to  a  rigid  examination  in  Eng- 
land before  they  received  the  sanction  of  the  king,  but  only  to  a 
merely  nominal  surveillance.  In  a  word,  the  legislature  was  made 
independent  in  all  but  the  name.  A  government  more  democratic, 
'in  fact,  than  that  of  the  United  States,  was  established ;  while  that 
admirable  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  regulates  our  institu- 
tions had  no  counterpart  in  the  new  administration. 

Canada  under  "  Hesponsible  Government.''' — Having  gained  the 
object  for  which  they  had  for  years  been  striving,  or  what  was  equi- 
valent to  it,  the  French  party,  which,  of  course,  was  predominant, 
under  the  working,  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, ceased  to  fill  the  province  with  confusion  and  alarm.  And 
now  a  singular  and  yet  not  an  unnatural  phenomenon  occurred.  The 
English  settlers,  who  had  previously  been  the  staunchest  loyalists, 
and  had  continued  steadfast  and  unshrinking  in  their  adherence  to 
the  mother  country,  began  to  murmur  against  the  conduct  of  the 
home  government.  They  asserted,  and  not  without  reason,  that  they 
were  in  effect  not  represented  in  the  new  legislature ;  for  the  majori- 
ty of  the  French  party  was  too  overwhelming  to  allow  of  successful 
resistance,  on  their  part,  to  any  measure  which  their  enemies  might 
please  to  propose,  or  to  any  law  they  might  please  to  enact.  Before, 
they  could  appeal  to  the  king  or  to  the  parliament ;  but  now,  they 
declared,  they  had,  though  nominally  free,  no  voice  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  their  country,  and  no  means  of  redress  when  oppressed  by 
the  unjust  and  one-sided  enactments  of  their  political  opponents. 
It  was  vain  to  appeal  to  the  governor,  for  his  veto  was  virtually  pow- 
erless. To  ask  redress  of  the  legislative  council  was  equally  vain, 
for  it  was  but  an  echo  of  the  assembly,  and  this  latter  body  was  un- 
der the  control  of  the  French  representatives.  Vain  was  it,  finally,  to 
appeal  to  the  monarch  or  to  parliament,  for  to  such  petitions  one 
uniform  answer  was  returned  :  "  You  have  a  responsible  government ; 
we  cannot  interfere.  It  is  a  local  matter  ;  you  must  settle  it  your- 
selves." 

He  knows  but  little  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  who  sup- 
poses that  government  is  established  for  the  good  of  the  majority 
solely.  It  is  founded  for  the  greatest  good,  not  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, but  of  all — the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority.  Unquestion- 
ably, when  in  a  state  it  becomes  necessary  that  some  of  its  mem- 
bers should  lie  under  disabilities,  it  is  better,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  minority  rather  than  the  majority  should  suffer.  But 
if  the  interests  of  all  can  be  secured,  and  yet  only  those  of  the  greater 
number  are  actually  regarded,  irrespective  of  the  feelings  and  rights 
of  the  minority,  then  and  there,  call  the  state  by  what  name  you 
please,  a  monarchy  or  a  democracy,  you  have  a  despotism.  Situated 
as  they  were  under  the  new  constitution — a  helpless  minority  ruled 
by  an  inconsiderate  majority — the  English  residents  despaired  of  ob- 
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taininff  a  just  ir.fluence  in  the  management  of  their  country's  affairs. 
Thrown  ofF.  as  they  seemed  to  be,  by  the  mother  country,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  support.  No  means  of  relieving  themselves  from 
French  control  appeared  so  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  project  which 
they,  though  loyalist  before  the  Union,  started  a  few  years  since, 
(1849,)  and  which  was  then  discussed,  as  it  is  even  now%  with  not  a 
little  feeling,  as  well  by  the  press  of  this  country  as  by  that  of 
Canada  and  England.  The  proposed  plan  is  the  annexation  of  Canada 
to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  Canadians,  the  idea  of  annexation  to  this  country  arose 
among,  and  first  found  favor  with  the  English  settlers  j  but  the  pro- 
position is  not  countenanced  by  them  alone.  Their  opponents,  the 
French,  entertain,  it  is  ascertained,  a  similar  wish,  though  of  course 
their  motives  are  different.  They  fear  a  threatened  league  of  all  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  which,  if  made,  would  deprive 
them  of  their  power,  and,  rather  than  this,  they  would  have  annexa- 
tion. Thus  affairs  stand  in  Canada,  unsettled,  and,  to  a  strong  though 
not  the  dominant  party  in  the  state,  highly  unsatisfactory.  A  change 
of  some  sort  must  come  at  no  very  distant  day.  England,  it  is  pro- 
bable, cannot,  and,  if  the  wishes  of  some  of  her  statesmen  be  followed, 
loill  not  long  continue  to  exercise  even  the  small  remnant  of  authority 
which  she  has  retained  over  the  province.  Whenever  she  withdraws 
her  supervision,  Canada  will  either  form  a  separate  and  distinct  go- 
vernment in  North  America,  or  it  will  become  a  constituent  element 
of  our  Union.  But,  will  England  surrender  her  claims  without  a 
struggle  ?  If  she  should  do  so,  can  Canada  escape  civil  convulsion,  in 
case  she  make  the  attempt  to  form  herself  into  an  independent  power  1 
If  she  should  apply  for  entrance  into  this  already  overgrown  confede- 
racy, can  she  be  received  without  endangering  the  whole  framework — 
the  very  existence  of  our  government  ?  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
momentous  questions,  and  upon  their  correct  solution  may  depend, 
before  many  years  have  passed  away,  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences.* 

Geographical  Divisions,  Climate  and  Soil. — The  province  of 
Canada  is  now  divided,  geographically,  into  Canada  East  and  Canada 
West,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  of 
the  period  preceding  the  Union.  Canada  East  is  comprised  between 
the  parallels  of  45°  and  52°  north,  and  between  the  meridians  59° 
50'  and  80°  06'  west,  and  contains  about  160,000,000  of  acres.  That 
part  of  it  which  lies  east  of  the  river  Chaudiere  and  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  the  least  fertile  of  the  whole,  much  of  it  being  unfit  for 
cultivation.  That  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which  lies  west  of  the 
Chaudiere  as  far  as  St.  Regis,  is  composed  of  excellent  land,  and, 
bordering  as  it  does  on  the  United  States,  is  improving,  and  is  being 


An  interesting  article  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  Annexation  appeared  in  this  Re- 
view, Oct..  1850.  It  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  though  the  writer  does  not  seem 
to  have  written  from  reliable  informadon  re.specting  the  relation  of  the  Britisli  to  the 
French  party  ia  ihp  lower  province  previous  to  the  rebellion  of  1837,  nor  to  have  been 
correctly  informed  as  to  the  origin  and  cause  of  that  melancholy  outbreak. 
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settled  more  rapidly  than  any  part  of  the  lower  province.  That 
large  tract,  moreover,  which  is  situated  northwest  of  Montreal  and 
cast  of  the  Ottawa,  (the  western  boundary  of  the  province,)  is  said  to 
be  even  more  fertile.  The  climate  of  this  division  is  colder  than  that 
of  the  western  under  the  same  parallel,  the  mercury  sometimes  fall- 
ing in  winter  at  Quebec  to  30'^  below  zero.  The  winter,  beginning 
in  November,  lasts  five  months,  during  which  time  the  snow  is  usu- 
ally four  feet  deep  in  the  woods.  When  it  does  break  up,  the  ap- 
proach of  summer  is  very  rapid,  and  vegetation,  commencing  early, 
advances  rapidly  to  perfection.  All  kinds  of  grain  come  to  maturity, 
though  the  crops  of  most  are  not  so  abundant  as  they  are  in  more 
southern  climates.  The  common  fruits  are  readily  raised  as  high  up 
as  Quebec,  where,  however,  cold  as  the  winters  are,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  in  summer  as  high  as  100°  above  zero. 

Canada  West  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  41 '^  and  49? 
north,  and  the  meridian  74°  and  117^  west,  and  contains  about 
64,000.000  acres.  The  true  period  of  the  settlement  of  this  province 
was  1783,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war  of  independence,  when 
a  number  of  Briti.^h  loyalists  from  this  country  took  refuge  here,  and 
had  lands  assigned  them,  on  highly  favorable  terms,  by  the  home  go- 
vernment. In  1791,  it  was  created,  aS  has  been  seen,  a  separate  pro- 
vince, at  which  time  it  contained,  by  commitation,  10,000  inhabitants. 
York,  now  the  flourishing  city  of  Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  founded 
three  years  afterwards,  and  made  the  seat  of  government,  and  colo- 
nists from  Great  Britain  were  encouraged  to  come  into  the  province 
and  make  a  settlement.  Emigration  did  not  commence  on  a  large 
scale  till  1803,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  flow  in  without 
cessation,  this  division  being  naturally  preferred  by  Englishmen  t(» 
Canada  East,  in  which  French  influence  was  predominant.  In  1811, 
the  province  contained  9,623  persons  who  paid  taxes,  from  which  it 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  population  was  then  about  eighty  thou- 
sand. The  climate  is  not  so  cold  as  in  the  eastern  division,  and  the 
province  contains  both  a  larger  extent  of  fertile  land,  as  well  as 
tracts  more  productive.  Most  of  the  soil  equals  the  best  lands  of 
New- York  and  Ohio,  and  some  of  it  is  even  superior.  Near  Toronto, 
100  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  raised  upon  a  single  acre.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority,  that  the  lands  lying  between  the  lakes,  of  Huron 
on  the  one  side,  and  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  other,  are  sufficiently 
productive  to  supply  all  Europe  with  grain,  "besides  producing  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  hemp  and  flax,  and  yielding  iron,  copper,  lead,  lime, 
marl  and  gypsum;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  supporting,  by  agri- 
cultural pursuits  alone,  at  least  five  millions  of  additional  inhabi- 
tants." Of  this  tract,  and  of  the  western  district  generally,  a  some- 
what enlhusia.stic  writer,  speaking  after  personal  examination,  re- 
marks :  "  In  no  portion  of  Canada  could  horticulture,  floriculture,  and 
agriculture,  be  pnjsecuted  with  more  certainty  of  success  than  in  it. 
Peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples,  melons,  grapes,  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
and  vegetables  of  every  description,  grow  in  abundance,  with  a  lux- 
uriousness  that  is  truly  astonishing;  and  the  day  cannot  be  remote 
when  such  obvious  advantages  will  attract  attention." 
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Animals  and  Natural  Productions. — Among  wild  animals  found 
in  Canada  may  be  enumerated  the  elk,  fallow  deer,  bear,  wolf,  fox, 
wild-cat,  raccoon,  beaver,  martin,  otter,  hare,  squirrel,  and,  in  the 
south,  the  buffalo  and  the  roebuck.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  being 
rapidly  exterminated  by  hunters,  and  by  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Among  birds  are  found  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  other  water-fowls, 
pigeons,  the  quail,  partridge,  turkey,  and  various  kinds  of  grouse. 
Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  among  which  are  the  sturgeon, 
salmon  and  herring. 

Canada  is  covered  with  forests,  among  the  trees  growing  in  which 
are  firs,  pines,  the  white  cedar,  maple,  birch,  ash,  bass  wood,  hickory, 
cherry,  and  the  oak.  Among  the  smaller  plants  are  found  a 
kind  of  rice,  called  zizania  aquatica,  which  grows  in  the  swamps, 
ginseng,  various  species  of  wild  berries,  and  the  lily,  violet,  and 
other  flowers.  The  live  oak,  which  is  produced  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  ship-building;  but  not 
the  other  kinds  of  the  same  tree  which  are  found  in  Canada.  Such 
trees  as  are  useful  for  no  other  purpose  supply  material  to  the  pot 
and  pearl-ash  manufactories.  The  maple  tree  {acer  saccharimim)  is 
abundant,  and  yields  an  excellent  sugar,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
yearly  raised  in  the  province.  The  sugar  is  obtained  by  inserting  a 
small  cane  shoot  into  an  incision,  made  by  an  axe  or  with  an  auger, 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  is  rising  ;  along 
which  tube  the  sap  is  conducted,  and  from  which  it  falls  into  a  wooden 
trough  placed  beneath.  The  tree  continues  to  flow  about  a  month. 
The  sap  is  boiled  twice,  during  the  last  process  being  carefully  skim- 
med and  cleared  from  whatever  impurities  may  rise  to  the  surface. 
It  is  then  left  to  cool,  by  which  means  it  is  formed  into  hard  cakes, 
ready  for  use  or  for  the  market.  The  amount  of  maple  sugar  manu- 
factured in  Canada  West  in  1848,  is  stated  to  have  been  4,160,667 
lbs.,  or  about  six  pounds  to  every  inhabitant.  Valued  at  the  average 
market  price,  this  year's  production  was  worth  more  than  $200,000. 

Amount  and  Character  of  the  Pojmlation. — Previous  to  the  year 
1760,  all  those  who  emigrated  to  Canada  were  of  French  origin,  and 
they  came  principally  from  Normandy.  In  1676,  Canada  East  con- 
tained about  8,000  inhabitants;  in  1700,  15,000;  in  1714,  26,904; 
and  in  1760,  the  year  above  mentioned,  when  the  French  immigration 
ceased,  about  65,000.  The  census  of  1784  gave  113,000  ;  of  1825, 
423,630  ;  of  1831,  511,917  ;  of  1844,  699,806  ;  of  1848,  768,344,  an 
increase  in  twenty-three  years  of  334,704  ;  at  which  rate  the  popula- 
tion would  be  doubled  in  thirty  years.  The  greater  part  of  this  in- 
crease was  due  to  births  alone,  for  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  immigration  into  this  division  of  the  province  since  the  control 
of  the  country  passed  from  the  hands  of  France.  In  1787,  a  num- 
ber of  English  loyalists  came  in  from  the  United  States ;  and,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  there  took  place  still  further  emigration  from  this 
country,  particularly  from  Vermont.  It  is  by  these  men  that  the  re- 
sources of  Canada  East  have  been  chiefly  developed  :  they  possess  the 
best  cultivated  farms  in  the  district,  are  owners  of  at  least  half  of  the 
more  valuable  seigniories,  and  are  the  main  conductors  of  the  retail 
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trade,  and  of  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce.  The  other,  and 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  are  of  French  descent, 
and  retain  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  their  ancestors. 
Neither  the  conquest,  nor  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  nor  the 
example  of  their  more  enterprising  fellow-citizens,  has  wrought  any  es- 
sential change  in  their  character.  They  are,  as  a  people,  frugal, 
honest,  industrious,  and  hospitable  ;  cheerful  in  temperament,  social 
and  polite  in  thoir  manners,  but  uneducated,  tenacious  of  old  cus- 
toms, and  iniprogressive.  There  are  but  few  of  them  who  are  wholly 
dependent  on  wages  for  their  support ;  the  most  own  small  farms 
upon  which  they  labor  with  the  same  kind  of  implements  used  by 
their  ancestors  a  century  ago.  Only  a  few  families  own  any  large 
amount  of  property,  and  even  then  it  is  not  very  valuable.  Yet  the 
people  live  happy  and  contented,  neither  wanting  nor  abounding. 
Their  religion  is  the  Catholic,  and  the  education  which  they  receive 
is  acquired  under  the  direction  of  Catholics,  the  clergy  among  whom 
are  supported  by  endowments  and  tithes  granted  before  the  conquest, 
and  guaranteed  by  express  stipulation  in  the  treaty  then  made  be- 
tween England  and  France. 

In  1845,  a-^cording  to  the  census  then  taken,  the  Church  of  Rome 
included  within  its  pale  571,714  of  tbe  population ;  the  Episcopa- 
lians had  43,274 ;  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  26,725  ;  other  Presby- 
terians, 5,231  ;  the  Methodists,  15,853  ;  the  Baptists,  4,007. 

The  time  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  West,  and  its  population  in 
1811,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  nuniber  of  inhabitants 
which  it  contained,  in  1825,  was  158,027 ;  in  1835, 330,000  ;  in  1848, 
723,292,  an  increase  in  twenty-three  years  of  565,205,  the  popula- 
tion doubling  itself  once  in  about  eleven  years.  Of  this  population 
166,340  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  II  9,8 10  to  that  of  Rome  ; 
148,182  were  Scotch  or  other  Presbyterians  ;  137,7.")2  Methodists  ; 
28,053  Baptists;  7,180  Lutherans;  and  115,909  belonged  to  no  de- 
nomination. One  seventh  of  the  ungranted  lands  in  this  district  have 
been  set  apart  for  religious  purposes,  and  are  called  "  Clergy  Re- 
serves." The  income  thus  arising  is  apportioned  to  the  Church  of 
England  two-fifths  ;  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  of  Scotland  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  each  one-fifth.  Other  sects  are  supported  by 
their  congregations,  as  the  Church  of  England  is  in  Canada  East. 
Thus  the  joint  population  of  the  two  districts  amounted  in  1848  to 
1,491,020,  or  in  round  numbers,  one  and  a  half  iniUions  ;  of  whom 
000,000  are  descendants  of  the  French  ;  550,000  come  from  Great 
Britain  ;  250,000  from  Ireland  ;  00,000  from  the  United  States ;  and 
40,000  from  the  Continent  of  Europe.  If  the  relative  rates  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  two  districts  have  continued  unchanged 
up  to  the  present  time,  Canada  West  hiis  now  a  population  of 
859,000;  Canada  East  of  840,000,  making  a  total  of  1,099,000. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  western  province  is  now  ahead  of 
the  eastern.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  Canada  West  will  con- 
tain, in  1802,  1,259,000;  while  Canada  East  will  contain  only 
1,015,000.  Indeed,  taking  into  account  the  continued  increase  of 
immigration  into  the  western  province,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
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the  year  1S02  it  will  have  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  or 
about  one-third  more  than  Canada  East. 

Comparing  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Canada  during  ten  years  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  Ave  have  in  Great  Britain  (1831-41)  an  increase  of 
Ml  per  cent.  ;  in  the  United  States  (1830-40)  3-2G  per  cent. ;  in 
Canada  East  (1834-14)  3-18  per  cent.;  in  Canada  West  (1832-42) 
8"61  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada  is  about  as  one  to  957,  which  is  higher  than  any- 
where else  in  the  w'orld  w'here  censuses  have  been  taken,  except  in 
Switzerland  and  Baden.  If  w^e  count  lunatics  and  idiots,  the  proportion 
afflicted  in  this  way  added  to  those  suffering  under  the  other  cala- 
mities just  mentioned,  is  one  in  370  against  one  in  533  in  the  United 
Stites.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  have  not  yet  been  discover- 
ed. The  ratio  of  females  to  males  in  the  two  provinces  is  88  to  one 
hundred.  The  number  of  paupers  in  Canada  East  was,  in  1831,  one 
in  399  ;  in  1844,  one  in  151 — a  strange  and  alarming  increase.  In 
Canada  West  there  is  only  one  pauper  to  every  1,409  inhabitants, 
against  one  to  318  in  New-York  in  1835.  The  number  of  colored 
persons  settled  in  the  province  of  Canada  East  up  to  1845,  only 
reached  261,  of  whom  140  were  males  and  120  females.  Since  that 
time,  especially  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  this  class  from  the  United  States. 

AgrirAtUure. — In  1845,  the  amount  of  soil  occupied  in  Canada  w^as 
7,540,450  acres ;  of  which  3,083,949  were  under  cultivation.  The 
amount  of  land  surveyed  in  the  eastern  province  up  to  1845,  was 
17,685,942  acres,  of  which  3,928,100  were  unappropriated  ;  in  the 
western,  up  to  1848,  the  amount  surveyed  was  15,902,006  acres,  of 
which  ]  ,597, 123  w^ere  unappropriated.  Vast  quantities  in  both  provinces 
are  yet  unsurveyed.  The  average  price  of  this  public[domain  was,  in 
1840,  lis.  2d.  per  acre  for  crown  lands  ;  12s.  8d.  for  clergy  reserves  ; 
and  123.  6d.  for  school  lands.  The  cultivated  land  is  for  the  most 
part  divided  into  small  farms,  which,  where  the  feudal  tenure  does  not 
operate,  are  almost  always  owned  by  those  who  reside  on  them  ;  by 
whom,  assisted  sometimes  by  hired  laborers,  they  are  tilled.  The 
condition,  therefore,  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  one  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  If  great  wealth  is  rarely  concentrated  upon  a 
single  individual,  poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  little  known. 
The  agriculturists  are  becoming  every  year  more  prosperous  ;  and 
though  they  may  not  accumulate  rapidly,  they  do  it  surely. 

The  amount  of  agricultural  and  other  kinds  of  property  assessed  in 
Canada  West  in  1825,  was  £2,256,874  ;  in  the  year  1848  it  had  reach- 
ed £8,567,001.  During  the  same  time,  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  had  increased  from  535,212  to  2,673,820  ;  of  houses,  from 
8,876  to  42,957  ;  and  of  horses,  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  young  cattle 
together,  from  121,206  to  481,417.  Thus,  we  perceive,  Canada 
West,  seventy  years  after  its  settlement,  had  3f  acres  of  ground  un- 
der cultivation  for  every  unit  of  its  population  ;  whereas  New- York, 
it  would  seem,  had,  in  i835,  tw^o  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  after 
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its  settlement,  only  4^  acres  to  every  unit  of  its  population.  The 
number  of  neat  cattle  and  horses,  possessed  in  1848,  was  equal  to  one 
head  for  every  one  and  three  quarters  of  the  population  ;  or  if  we 
take  another  estimate  of  their  number,  which  puts  them  down  as 
717,234  instead  of  481,417,  the  ratio  is  very  nearly  as  one  to  one; 
while  New- York,  in  the  same  particular  only  possesses  one  head  to 
every  unit  of  her  population.  The  estimate  made  of  the  crop  of 
Canada  West  for  1847,  was,  of  ivheat,  7,558,773  bushels  ;  barley, 
515,727;  oats,  7,055,730  ;  rye,  440,293  ;  maize,  1,137,555  ;  buckwheat, 
432,573  ;  jicas,  1,753,840 ;  potatoes,  4,751,331  ;  the  value  of  the  whole 
of  which  was  supposed  to  be  about  £2,070,285  currency.  Taking  the 
per  centage,  the  quantity  of  each  of  these  articles  per  inhabitant  was, 
of  wheat,  10*45  bushels  ;  barley,  O'll  ;  oats,  9'75  ;  rye,  0*02  ;  buck' 
wheat,  000  ;  maize,  1*57  ;  j9ototoes,  0*57  ;  peas,  2*52.  To  oppose  to 
this,  we  have  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  year,  the  following 
per  centage  :  wheat,  5*50  ;  barley,  0'28  ;  oats,  809  ;  rye,  1*42  ;  buck- 
wheat, 050  ;  maize,  20"01  ;  x>otatoes,  4  80.  This  estimate  shows  that 
Canada  West  raised  in  1847  as  much  again  of  wheat  as  we  did,  in 
the  ratio  of  population.  She  even  outstripped  our  best  wheat-pro- 
ducing states ;  for,  in  the  same  year.  New- York  raised  ou\y  five  bushels 
to  each  person:  Virginia  <e?t ;  Pennsylvania  seven;  Indiana  eight; 
Ohio  ten  ;  while  Canada  West  raised  ten  and  a  half.  During  the 
year  1848,  there  were  produced  in  the  province  2,339,750  lbs.  of  wool, 
an  increase  within  six  years  of  m.ore  than  50  per  cent. ;  of  tobacco, 
1,805  lbs.  ;fiax,  41,599;  beef  and  pork,  99,251  barrels. 

The  statistics  of  Canada  East  are  not  so  full  nor  so  reliable  as 
those  of  its  sister  province,  hi  1844,  its  whole  produce  in  bushels 
amounted  to  21,325,590,  which  is  equal  to  30  bushels  for  each  unit 
of  the  population,  a  ratio  about  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  Canada 
West  for  1842.  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  most  of  those 
who  engage  in  the  lumber  trade  are  found  in  the  lower  province,  and 
the  additional  fact  that  it  contains  the  two  largest  cities  in  Canada, 
the  disproportion  between  its  agricultural  products  and  those  of  the 
upper  province  is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  In 
1831,  there  were  raised  here  3,404,750  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1844, 
only  942.835,  owing  to  the  devastations  of  the  wheat-fly  which  occur- 
red at  this  period.  Since  that  time,  partly  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  new  seed-wheat,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  the  crop  has  very 
materially  increased.  The  produce  of  1843  was,  wheat,  914,909 
bushels;  barley,  1,221,710;  rye,  310,4.58 ;  oats,  0,008,033;  peas, 
1,428,303  ;  maize,  143,947  ;  buckwheat,  375,744  ;  potatoes,  9,914,039  ; 
total,  21,305,913  bushels. 

Manufactures  and  Shipping. — The  statistics  of  manufactures  in 
Canada  are  very  imperfect,  and  are  worthy  of  little  reliance.  There 
were  in  the  country  in  1848,  001  fulling  and  carding  mills  ;  130  brewe- 
ries ;  174  distilleries;  389  tanneries;  1,740  asheries  ;  10  paper  mills; 
19  trip  hammers;  14  oil  mills;  9  nail  factories;  besides  other  less 
important  factories  and  mills.  There  were  produced  in  the  same 
year,  by  factories  in   Canada  West  alone,  624,971  yards  of  fulled 
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cloth ;  71,715  of  linen  ;  and  1,295,172  of  flannel.  In  1840,  the  value 
of  the  various  kinds  of  factories  situated  within  the  Home  District 
and  city  of  Toronto,  in  Canada  West,  was  estimated  at  $1,613,875. 

In  shipping  also,  Canada  is  advancing.  The  lower  province  had 
in  1844  a  tonnage  of  55,448  ;  of  which  45,351  belonged  to  Quebec,  and 
10,097  to  Montreal.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  was  569, 
worked  by  3,146  men.  The  upper  province  had  in  1838,  4.505  tons  ; 
in  1840,  8,630  tons.  The  shipping  owned  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  em- 
ployed on  the  inland  waters  of  Canada  in  1845,  was  valued  at 
$3,090,000.  Steamers  now  go  from  Chicago,  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  ocean,  without  breaking  bulk. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  prosperity  of  Canada  is  shown  by  the 
constant  increase  of  its  trade.  In  1840,  the  exports  amounted  to 
81,475,000  ;  in  1850,  813,290,000.  In  1838,  the  exports  were  valued 
at  £2,612,851  currency,  (four  dollars  to  the  pound.)  of  which  £772,432 
came  to  the  United  States ;  the  imports  for  the  same  year  bv  sea 
alone,  at  £2,107,264.  In  1850,  the  exports  were  valued  at  £2,990"',428, 
of  which  £1,237,789  w^ere  for  the  United  States.  Classified,  the  arti- 
cles exported  were  :  produce  of  the  mines,  £9,145  ;  fisheries,  £36,512  ; 
lumber^  £1,360,734;  vegetable  food,  £1,046,034;  other  agricultural 
produce,  £13,439 ;  manufactures,  £6,676 ;  shipping,  sold  abroad, 
£320,430.  The  imports  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£4,245,517  ;  the  duties  paid  on  which  were  £615,645.* 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  becoming 
increasingly  important.  In  1840,  our  exports  from  that  province 
were  estimated  at  8162,741  ;  our  imports  thither  at  8398,356.  In 
1850,  the  exports  reached  85,813,000  ;  the  imports,  87,404,000.  Of 
this  excess  of  imports  over  exports  the  greater  part  consists  of  "  for- 
eign merchandise,"  goods  intended  for  foreign  markets  which  pass 
through  the  canals  of  the  United  States  in  preference  to  passing  out 
by  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  In  1840,  the  value  of  imports  of  lumber, 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  was  828,507  ;  in  1849,  $2,561,416  ;  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  82,532,907.  In  1840,  the  value  of  our  exports 
of  the  same  articles  was  8204,  683 ;  in  1849,  8445,344 ;  an  increase 
of  8320,661.  From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  both  imports  and 
exports  have  increased,  our  exports  from  Canada,  in  1840,  were 
nearly  eight  times  greater  than  our  imports  thence  ;  but  that  ten 
years  later,  in  spite  of  our  higher  duties,  our  imports  were  nearly  six 
times  greater  than  our  exports.  In  1847,  there  were  imported  into 
Canada  27,137,234  lbs.  of  sugar  and  molasses,  about  18^  lbs.  to  each 
person  ;  of  coffee,  in  1848,  there  were  imported  11  oz.  per  head  ;  of  tea, 
2  lbs.  4  oz.  to  each  inhabitant.  In  the  United  States,  in  1848,  coffee 
was  imported  to  the  amount  of  6^  oz.  a  head ;  tea,  5  oz.  a  head. 
This  comparison  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  of  Canada 
understand  the  art  of  living  comfortably  ;  rather  too  comfortably, 
perhaps,  for  in  1848  they  consumed  about  two  million  gallons  of  wine 


*  For  farther  information  on  this,  atid  some  of  the  preceding  heads,  see  an  article  in 
De  Bow's  Ileview,  September,  1848,  on  "British  America." 
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and  other  spirits;  the  greater  part  of  it  being  whiskey  distilled  within 
the  province.* 

Internal  Imjyrovcments. — The  provincial  government  has  expended 
liberally  of  its  funds  in  ellecting  internal  improvements.  In  1841, 
the  year  of  the  Union,  it  appropriated  to  this  object  $7,718,335. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  legislature  had  expended,  in  constructing 
canals  and  in  improving  navigable  water  courses,  |;5,520,550 ;  mak- 
ing in  all  up  to  1841,  §13,238,885.  Since  that  time  other  liberal  grants 
have  been  made.  The  canals  which  have  been  dug  in  Canada  have 
proved  of  immense  advantage.  The  longest  and  most  important  of 
these  is  that  called  the  Rideau  Canal,  which  connects  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  at  Kingston,  with  the  Ottawa  River  at  Bytown, 
a  distance  of  128  miles.  It  was  constructed  in  order  that  vessels 
might  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks  and  rapids  which  are  found  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal.  The  Ottawa,  from 
Bytown  to  Montreal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  navigable  and  perfectly 
safe.  This  canal  is  142  feet  long  b}-  33  wide,  contains  47  locks,  and 
cost  about  §5,000.000.  Farther  w'est  and  south  we  have  the  Welland 
Canal,  which  unites  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  avoiding  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  Its  length  is  42  miles  ;  its  descent,  330  feet,  accomplished 
by  37  locks ;  and  its  cost  was  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  Canadians 
have,  besides  these,  the  Chamhly  Canal  eleven  miles  long,  connecting 
Lake  Champlain  with  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal  ;  the  Grenville 
Canal,  on  the  Ottawa,  to  avoid  its  rapids  ;  and  several  short  canals 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  avoid  falls  in  that  river,  which  measure 
altogether  about  90  miles.  By  means  of  these  canals,  direct  naviga- 
tion has  been  opened  from  Lake  Michigan  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  sea.  In  1850  there  passed  through  the  canals  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  7,166  vessels  and  steamers,  of  which  6,827  were  British 
and  339  American,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  547,322  tons. 
Through  the  Welland  Canal  there  passed,  the  same  year,  4,071  ves- 
sels and  steamers,  2,692  British  and  1,799  American,  with  a  tonnage 
of  587,100. 

Public  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  in  Canada  to  the  making  of 
rail-roads,  several  of  w  hich  are  being  constructed  and  others  are  pro- 
jected. Two  or  three  short  roads  only  have  as  yet  been  completed  :  the 
Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence,  30  miles  long,  connecting  the  St. 
Lawrence  opposite  Montreal  with  the  Sorel  liiver  at  St.  John's,  and 
therefore  with  Lake  Champlain  ;  the  Lachine,  7  miles ;  the  Atlantic, 
12;  Saunay  and  Industry  Village,  12;  in  all  84  miles,  in  Canada 
East.  In  the  other  province  there  are  two  short  lines  above  Bytown 
on  the  Ottawa ;  and  another  extending  from  Queenston  below  to 
Chippewa,  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  used,  however,  only  in  summer, 
and  employing  only  horse-power. 

Two  very  important  rail-roads  have  recently  l)een  projected,  and  a 
part  of  each  has  been  constructed.     One  is  called  the  Atlantic  and  St. 

*  The  subject  of  our  coininerrial  re!-ition.s  witli  Cnnafla  is  well  discussed  in  a  late 
number  of  tbia  lievicw,  March,  1852;  and  in  the  North  American  Review,  for  January, 
1852. 
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Lawrence  Rail-road.  Leaving  the  south  shore  of  the  river,  just  Lelow 
Montreal,  it  is  to  pass  through  a  part  of  Canada  East,  the  northeast 
corner  of  Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  north  of  the  White  Hills,  and 
through  Maine  to  Portland.  The  Montreal  end  is  finished  and  in  use 
as  far  as  Skipton,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles;  at  which  place  it  is 
expected  it  will  be  joined  by  a  rail-road  from  Quebec.  On  the  other 
end,  some  ninety  miles  are  finished  and  in  operation,  from  Portland 
to  Gorham,  in  New- Hampshire.  The  other  proposed  road,  called  the 
Great  Western,  will  be  about  230  miles  long,  extending  from  Niagara 
Falls  westwardly,  at  some  point  40  or  50  miles  north  of  Lake  Erie, 
through  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  America,  as  far  as  Windsor, 
opposite  Detroit,  in  Michigan  ;  where  it  will  connect  with  a  line 
passing  through  Michigan  to  the  Far  West.  At  its  eastern  end  it 
will  connect  with  the  line  leading  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson  River, 
and  thence,  by  separate  routes,  to  New-York  and  New-England.  Thus, 
when  this  road  is  completed,  a  traveler  will  be  enabled  to  go  by  rail- 
road from  Portland,  Maine,  to  the  Mississippi.* 

Revenue  and  Public  Debt. — The  revenue  of  the  province  for  1842, 
the  year  after  the  Union,  was  £'3t)5,505  ;  in  1847,  £506,826.  The 
customs  during  the  first  mentioned  period  amounted  to  £265,386; 
during  the  last,  to  £38 1,063.  The  impost  of  one  per  ct.  on  the  circulation 
of  notes  of  chartered  banks  rose  from  £10,277  in  1812,  to  £16,006  in 
1847.  The  net  revenue  derived  from  the  canals,  in  1842,  was 
£16,369  ;  in  1847,  it  had  risen  to  £42,557.  The  gross  revenue  from 
this  source  for  the  latter  year,  was  £83,335  ;  the  unusual  amount  of 
£31,307  having  been  spent  this  year  in  making  repairs.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  canals  from  1842  to  1847,  inclusive,  was,  respectively, 
£24,232;  £34,604;  £44,429;  £41,039;  £61,486 ;  £83,335 ;  an 
increase  in  six  years  of  240  per  cent.  The  tolls  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  during  the  six  years  preceding  1842,  increased  only  36  per  cent. 
The  interest  on  the  whole  public  debt  of  Canada  was,  in  1847, 
£148,264 ;  42  per  cent,  of  which  would,  it  is  computed,  be  paid  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  works.  The  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment reach  about  $3,000,000  annually.  The  taxes  for  the  same  time 
amounted,  a  few  years  since,  to  £429,044 ;  about  5s.  8d.  per  head. 
They  are  comprised  in  the  following  items :  customs,  excise,  light- 
house, and  tonnage  duties,  bank  imposts,  militia  commissions,  and 
various  fines  and  forfeitures. 

Banks. — There  are  eight  banks  in  operation  in  Canada,  the  most 
important  of  which,  that  of  Montreal,  had  a  capital  of  £750,000  in 
May,  1851  ;  the  smallest,  the  Gore  Bank,  a  capital  of  £80,000.  Be- 
tween these  there  are  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  £640,000  ; 
Commercial  Bank,  M.  D.,  £411,300;  Bank  of  Upper  Canada, 
£381.192;  City  Bank  of  Montreal.  £221,793;  Quebec  Bank, 
£100,000;  and  Bauque  du  Peuple,  £200,000.  Their  combined 
capital,  in  May,  1851,  was  £2.784.285.  Their  circulation  at  the  same 
time  was  £1,023,435  ;  coin,  £413,420  ;  deposits,  £1,691,630  ;  loans,, 

*  See  a  good  article  on  the  "  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Canada,"  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  for  April,  1852. 
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£5,574,280,  There  was  an  increase  within  twelve  months  of  capital, 
£8,405 ;  circulation,  £313,503  ;  specie,  £29,289  ;  deposits,  £167,369  ; 
loans,  £1,199,382. 

Education. — The  future  of  Canada,  especially  of  the  western 
province,  is  promising  with  respect  to  education.  A  system  of 
instruction  for  the  whole  people  has  been  adopted,  which  gives  indi- 
cation of  the  most  useful  results.  As  yet,  however,  its  successful 
working  is  confined  to  Canada  West.  As  long  ago  as  40  years,  the 
legislature  of  Canada  West  made  an  appropriation  for  common 
schools;  and  this  was  renewed  annually  till  1841.  These  grants, 
however,  were  expended  to  little  advantage.  In  1841,  a  provincial 
statute  was  enacted,  granting  money  to  each  county  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  provided  that  the  county  would  raise,  for  the  same 
object,  an  equal  amount  by  taxation.  This  statute  has  several  times 
since  been  altered  and  improved ;  and  in  1850,  all  the  provisions  of 
former  laws  respecting  education,  which  had  been  found  to  work  well, 
and  others  which  seemed  necessary,  were  united  into  one  statute  by 
the  legislature.  The  sum  of  £25,000  (1100,000)  was  set  apart  as  an 
annual  donation  by  that  body  to  the  school  fund.  This  fund  is  ap- 
portioned annually  by  the  chief  superintendent  among  the  townships 
of  the  province,  according  to  the  population  of  each.  The  local 
superintendents  distribute  these  apportionments  among  the  several 
sections  of  each  township,  according  to  the  average  attendance 
of  scholars.  Each  section  is  obliged  by  law  to  raise  a  sum  at  least  as 
large  as  that  received  from  the  treasury.  Every  section  appoints 
three  trustees  over  its  public  schools;  and  each  county  council 
appoints  a  local  superintendent  for  the  county,  or  for  one  or  more 
townships,  a  superintendent  having  the  charge  of  no  more  than  100 
schools.  These  trustees  and  the  local  superintendents  constitute  the 
county  board  of  public  instruction.  It  is  the  business  of  this  board  to 
examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher.  The  local  superintendents 
are  required  to  visit,  at  stated  intervals,  all  the  schools  under  their 
charge ;  and  clergymen,  recognized  as  such  by  law,  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  all  magistrates,  are  also  authorized  to  make  visits  to 
them,  and  to  inquire  into  their  condition.  Provision  is  made  for 
libraries  by  the  county  and  township  councils.  At  the  head  of  the 
whole  system  are  placed  a  chief  superintendent  and  a  council  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  duties  of  the  chief  superintendent  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  with  us.  The  council  has  the  management  of 
the  provincial,  normal,  and  model  schools  ;  prescribes  to  them  rules 
and  regulations ;  examines  and  classifies  teachers  ;  recommends  text- 
books ;  and  has  entrusted  to  it  the  establishment  and  care  of  the  school 
libraries.  The  schools  are  said  to  be  managed  with  a  view  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  and  of  society,  apart  from  all  political 
party  advantage. 

The  number  of  schools  in  Canada  West,  in  1851,  was  3,059,  with 
151,891  pupils.  Massachusetts  had,  in  1849,  when  it  contained 
150,000  inliahitants  more  than  Canada  West  has  now,  3,749  public 
schools,  with  200,000  scholars,  lliis  comparison  is  very  favoiable 
to  our  Canadian  neighbor.  A  normal  and  model  school  was  established 
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last  year  at  Toronto.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  200  teachers  in 
training  in  the  normal,  and  000  pupils  in  the  model  school.  The 
legislature  has  granted  £15,000  (§00,000)  to  carry  the  measure  into 
execution.  Similar  liberality  has  been  shown,  we  believe,  by  no 
legislature  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Such  are  the  educational  prospects  of  Canada  ;  and  such  as  we  have 
previously  described,  are  the  indications  of  her  approaching  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  agricultural  prosperity.  A  glorious,  and, 
what  is  better,  a  happy  destiny,  may  yet  await  her  in  the  future. 


ART.  II.-FREE  BANKING. 


Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  specie-convertibility  of  paper  money 
is  a  subject  which  needs  no  discussion.  The  crudest  notions  still  pre- 
vail on  this  topic,  and  ideas  are  now  boldly  announced,  which  we 
have  heretofore  considered  obsolete  and  absurd.  With  all  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  past,  we  soon  forget  its  lessons. 

The  specie  payment  of  paper  money  has  been  placed  by  us  at  the 
very  head  of  the  requisites  for  sound  banking.  And  yet  we  con- 
stantly hear  of  projects  of  new  systems  dispensing  with  this,  and 
making  other  tests  of  security  for  paper  money.  Perhaps  an  incon- 
vertible paper  might  be  sustained  without  any  great  public  detriment, 
if  ours  were  a  nation  without  any  foreign  commerce.  Then  such 
notes  would  act  as  mere  signs  of  value.  But  such  a  currency  could 
have  no  existence  beyond  our  own  limits. 

Its  effect  would  be  to  degrade  the  precious  metals  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  they  would  seek  other  and  more  profitable  fields  of  em- 
ployment. Our  commerce  would  then,  instead  of  being  borne  along 
in  the  plain  old  roads  it  had  formerly  frequented,  be  suspended  aloft, 
in  the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  by  the  "  Daedalian  wings  of  a  paper 
currency." 

The  circulating  medium  of  a  commercial  community  must  be  one 
which  will  also  circulate  in  other  communities,  or  can  be  converted 
into  such  medium  without  material  loss.  The  difference  of  curren- 
cies should  not  be  represented  by  much  more  than  the  expense  and 
risk  of  transporting  the  specie  itself.  Every  item  beyond  that,  is  a 
needless  tax  on  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  community,  and  is 
stealthily  but  surely  draining  away  the  productive  power  of  the  na- 
tion. The  circulating  medium  must  not  merely  pass  in  the  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  society  and  state ;  it 
must  be  something  which  has  a  value  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
which  will  satisfy  both  foreign  and  domestic  debts. 

Gold  and  silver  alone  fulfil  this  duty.  They  alone  are,  therefore, 
money,  and  whatever  else  purports  to  represent  them  must  be  con- 
vertible into  them  at  will.  So  long  as  bank  paper  retains  this  qua- 
lity, it  is   a  substitute  for  money  ;  strip  it   of  this  attribute,  and 
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nothing  can  restore  its  character.  No  sufficiency  of  assets — no  un 
bounded  fields  of  land — no  solidity  of  stocks — no  confidence  in  ulti- 
mate solvency,  has  ever  enabled  banks  to  keep  their  paper,  equal  to 
gold  and  silver,  any  longer  than  they  paid  their  notes  in  specie  on  de- 
mand. 

We  are  strangely  unmindful  of  the  past,  when  we  conceive  of  any 
thing  but  a  convertible  paper  as  sufilcient  for  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  community.  Not  even  the  Bank  of  England,  with  all  her 
wealth,  was  enabled  to  maintain  her  notes  at  par,  when  the  suspen- 
sion of  1797  took  place.  Notwithstanding  that  that  institution  en- 
joyed the  entire  confidence  of  the  community,  that  it  was  rich  and 
powerful,  and  was  the  great  government  agent  in  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  its  immense  revenues ;  yet,  in  1801,  her  bills  were  at 
a  discount  of  seven  per  cent.  And,  although  a  resoluticm  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1811,  declaring  that  "  The  pro- 
missory notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  hitherto  been,  and  were 
then  held  to  be,  in  public  estimation,  equal  to  the  legal  coin  of  the 
realm,"  still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  those  notes  depreciated  ten,  then 
twenty,  and  finally  twenty-five  per  cent. 

How  any  one  can,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  advocate  a  system  having 
any  other  basis  of  circulation  than  gold  and  silver,  seems  almost  incre- 
dible. And  yet,  at  this  very  moment,  ooe  of  our  ablest  journals  is  filled 
with  essays  favoring  real  estate  banks,  and  deriding  the  specie-paying 
currency  as  unworthy  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.*  The  spirit 
of  John  Law  appears  to  be  revisiting  us.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  the  conception  of  making  the  property  and  real  estate  of  the  na- 
tion the  basis  of  paper  money  and  the  measure  of  its  issue.  With 
what  effect,  history  can  best  answer. 

"Banks,"  said  Mr.  W^ebster,  "are  the  props  of  national  wealth 
and  industry,  not  the  foundations  of  them.  They  are  useful  to  the 
state  in  their  proper  place  and  sphere,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  na- 
tional income.  The  fountains  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper. 
The  credit  and  circulation  of  bank  paper  are  the  efl'ects  rather  than  th 
causes  of  a  profitable  commerce,  and  a  well  ordered  system  of  finance. 
Whoever  shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fixllen  credit  of  this  country 
by  the  creation  of  new  banks,  merely  that  they  may  create  new 
paper,  and  that  government  may  have  a  chance  of  borrowing 
where  it  has  not  borrowed  before,  will  find  himself  miserably  de- 
ceived." 

Would  that  every  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Louisiana  might  weigh  well  these  words  of  wisdom  ! 

But,  paper  money  is  not  merely  to  be  restricted,  by  being  conver- 
tible to  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  not  enough  to  secure  your  circulation,  but  you  must  confine 
its  issue  by  some  known  and  steady  standard.  It  is  plain  that  the 
money  value  of  commodities  will  be  materially  affected,  if  the  cur- 
rency were  suddenly  expanded  one-third  or  one-fourth  more  than  its 

*  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 
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former  amount.  A  derangement  of  relative  prices  will  at  once 
occur;  goods  already  imported  will  become  dear,  and  high  piiees  as 
speedily  check  exports  and  encourage  imports.  It  is  true,  that  the 
regular  and  unerring  laws  of  nature — which,  after  all,  overrule  all  the 
minor  machincM-y  of  the  world  of  commerce — would,  in  time,  check 
this  sudden  inflation  of  prices  ;  but  the  mischief  will  have  then  been 
committed,  and  escape  will  be  impossible.  Prosperity  in  its  full  tide 
always  carries  us  beyond  the  point  of  reason  and  discretion.  It  is 
only  when  the  ebbing  wave  forewarns  us,  that  w^e  are  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  our  plans,  and  with  equal  heedlessness  we  are  wont  to 
fly  from  the  impending  calamity. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  make  paper  money  convertible  into 
specie.  But  the  whole  currency  must  vary  in  amount  and  value,  ex- 
actly as  a  metallic  currency  would,  were  the  paper  withdrawn,  and 
coins  substituted  in  its  stead. 

In  the  very  year  just  past,  we  witnessed  the  evil  of  such  expan- 
sion. An  inflated  circulation  prevailed  in  all  the  northern  and 
western  banks  ;  under  its  exhilarating  influence  speculation  ran  rife, 
and  prices  advanced.  Suddenly  the  reaction  took  place,  prices  tot- 
tered, and  the  panic-stricken  banks  commenced  curtailing  their  dis- 
counts and  contracting  their  issues — thus  defeating  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  their  creation,  viz  :  the  assistance  of  individual  enter- 
prise and  labor,  when  distrust  and  suspicion  diverted  from  them  the 
floating  capital  of  the  country.  That  such  a  system  has  in  it  inhe- 
rent evil,  we  believe  no  one  can  deny.  Such  an  alternation  of  ex- 
pansion, during  times  of  prosperity,  and  contraction  during  the  con- 
sequent period  of  depression  and  recoil,  has  been  well  likened  in  its 
effect  to  an  intermittent  fever.  The  patient  public  now  suffering 
from  a  hot  and  anon  from  a  cold  fit,  realizes,  though  faintly,  the  pun- 
ishment allotted  to  the  damned  by  the  poet, — 

"And  feel  by  turns  the  biiter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes — extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth." 

To  guard  against  such  extremes  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  Sir  liobert  Peel  proposed,  and  carried  through  the  act  of 
18-44,  which  regulates  the  issues  of  that  institution  by  the  influx  and 
outflow  of  bullion. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged,  that  an  increase  of  currency  has  a 
quickening  influence  on  the  industry  of  a  country. 

This  doctrine,  first  enunciated  by  jSIr.  Hume,  has  received  such 
complete  refutation  at  the  hands  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mills,  as  to 
render  superfluous  any  remarks  on  it  here.  We  only  mention  it, 
that  those  who  now  lean  towards  it,  may  know  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ploded opinion,  filsified  by  the  history  of  every  paper  money  mania 
which  has  ever  existed. 

The  next  requisite  of  sound  banking  is  the  limitation  of  its  issues 
to  sums  not  under  five  or  ten  dollars.     The  general  wisdom  of  this 
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provision  is  commonly  aeknowloclged,  although  practised  in  but  few 
states.  In  the  ordinary  working  of  the  banking  system,  few  pro- 
visions are  more  important.  Without  it,  the  country  will  be  inevita- 
bly deluged  with  that  species  of  notes,  opprobriously  termed  "  Shin- 
plasters."  Every  item  of  change  will  be  banished  from  the  minor 
channels  of  trade;  and  in  case  of  suspensions  and  failures,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  will  often  occur,  the  loss  will  fall  most 
grievously  on  that  class  least  able  to  bear  it.  Let  any  one  travel  in 
'  the  western  or  northern  states,  and  our  remarks  will  be  strongly 
confirmed  by  his  experience  of  the  every-day  currency  which  meets 
him  at  the  hotel,  the  steamboat,  the  railway,  and  the  retail  shops. 
Notes  of  ten  dollars  are  scarcely  used  in  circulation.  Specie  of 
every  kind  is  nearly  expelled  from  use.  The  little  which  circulates 
is  of  a  smooth  and  clipped  coin,  with  three  or  four  per  cent,  less  than 
it  passes  for.  This  species  of  paper  circulation  is  highly  profitable, 
and  all  banks  endeavor  to  retain  it.  Some  idea  of  the  profits, 
made  on  various  denominations  of  notes,  may  be  formed  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  showing  the  time  and  amount  of  circulation  of  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  October  quarter  of  1847. 

AmouDt.  Average  days  in  circulation. 

£  5 £5,816,000.: 74-0 

10 3,759,000 73-6 

20 1,398,000 54-3 

1 00 2,294, 000 26-2 

1000 2,921,000 7-3 

We  here  see,  that  at  but  three  per  cent,  interest,  a  profit  of  near 
£40,000  is  made  on  the  £5  notes,  whilst  on  the  £20  notes  the  profit 
is  but  £G,000,  and  on  the  £1,000  notes  but  £1,500.  And  if  such  is 
the  disparity  in  profits  of  her  circulation,  how  immense  must  it  be 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  use  of  bills  under  five  dollars 
almost  supersedes  the  use  of  specie  from  what  we  have  called  the 
minor  channels  of  trade.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  look  for  the 
prevalence  of  this  circulation,  where  specie  is  scarce,  and  for  an  abun- 
dance of  coin,  where  the  issues  are  not  for  small  amounts.* 

Nor  is  it  sufiicient  to  have  such  small  note  circulation  "  specie-pay- 
ing." It  being  the  cheapest  currency  will  at  once  throw  it  in  the 
market,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  gold  and  silver  change. 

An  incidental  evil  which  attends  a  small  note  currency,  is  its  great 
liability  to  being  counterfeited  and  mutilated.  Forgery  may,  with- 
out stretch  of  language,  be  said  to  revel  in  such  small  and  contracted 
issues.  Their  circulation  being  chiefly  amOngst  the  innocent  and  ig- 
norant laborers  and  trades-people,  counterfeits  are  not  easily  de- 
tected by  them.  And  in  this  wise,  the  greatest  nuisance  of  a  paper 
currency  is  inflicted  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  A  pro- 
hibition of  the  issue  of  small  notes  by  banks,  we  believe  to  be  more 
highly  conservative  in  its  eflfect  than  all  the  boards  of  currency, 

*  The  banks  of  Louisiana  are  cases  in  point.  Having  no  small  notes,  their  circulation 
is  but  44,000,000  ;  whilst  their  coin  is  $7,000,000. 
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bank  commissioners,  and  legislative  committees  of  inquiry  ever  con- 
vened. 

The  last  requisite  we  shall  enumerate,  as  needful  to  sound  bank- 
ing, is  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  directors  or  stockholders  of 
such  institutions  for  any  loss  that  may  occur. 

We  know  there  are  many  minor  plans  of  checking  abuses  in 
banks.  Boards  of  currency,  supervisory  committees,  limitations  of 
issue  by  an  arbitrary  standard  of  one  dollar  in  specie  for  three  dollars 
in  paper ;  these  and  a  host  of  other  stays,  checks,  curbs  and  guards 
of  very  respectable  character  and  much  pretension,  we  pass  over  en- 
tirely. They  are  quite  good  in  their  place,  but  never  yet  could  they 
protect  the  public  from  most  disastrous  imposition.  They  are  con- 
tinually evaded,  and  the  public  is  never  made  conscious  of  their 
worthlessness  until  the  bubble  has  burst,  the  failure  has  occurred, 
and  the  paper  wealth  is  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  idea  of  making 
stockholders,  or  directors,  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  short- 
comings of  their  banks,  will  sound  very  radical  to  many.  It  will  be 
conceived  as  utterly  subversive  of  all  joint-stock  banks,  and  will  be 
declared  utterly  impracticable.  But  let  us  pause,  and  inquire  what  is  de- 
manded of  the  stockholders,  and  what  is  given  in  return.  A,  B,  C  and 
D  are  partners  in  business,  under  the  style  of  the  Bank  of  E.  They 
have  mutually  participated  in  the  transactions  of  this  bank ;  they 
have,  perhaps,  aided  in  directing  its  affairs,  and  reaped  all  the  benefits 
derived  from  being  employed  in  its  management.  These  partners 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  called  on  to  examine  the  affairs  of 
their  joint  firm,  or  bank  ;  they  have  elected  their  officers  ;  they  have 
declared  publicly  the  amount  of  their  profits,  andlhey  have  pocketed 
those  profits.  Such  are  their  relations  to  the  joint  concern,  or  bank. 
Now,  what  has  the  public  done  for  them  ?  It  has  allowed  them  to 
exercise  that  almost  regal  privilege  of  making  their  promissory  notes 
the  money  of  the  land.  Their  bills  have  been  circulated  in  the  ex- 
change of  products,  and  have  been  invested  by  the  community  witli 
all  the  attributes  of  real  and  tangible  value.  Could  a  more  magnifi- 
cent boon  be  given  to  any  set  of  men  ?  With  it  they  have  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus  almost  made  real,  for  their  coflers  are  never  ex- 
hausted by  the  outpouring  of  their  real  possessions. 

Is  it,  then,  asking  too  much  of  these  partners,  in  return  for  such 
munificent  endowments,  that  they  shall  make  good  any  losses  to 
which  their  joint  firm  may  subject  the  community  ?  Theirs  have 
been  the  profits  and  patronage.  Theirs  was  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  bank  was  pursuing  a  safe  and  discreet  line  of  po- 
licy. In  other  occupations,  partners  iire  subjected  to  losses  by  such 
errors  as  they  make  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  They 
are  compelled  too,  to  make  good,  losses  incurred  through  the  mal- 
practices of  their  associates  and  agents.  Why,  then,  make  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  pursuit  of  banking  1 

The  principle  has  been  practised  on  in  Scotland  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  has,  as  much  as  anything  else,  tended  to  impart  that  effi- 
ciency and  prudence  which  have  eminently  distinguished  the  Scotch 
banks. 
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Since  1826,  there  have  been  nearly  50  banks  established  in  that 
kingdom,  each  having  numerous  branches.  In  1848  there  were,  of 
these  50  banks,  eighteen  banks  of  issue  in  full  operation,  having  in 
the  aggregate  14,235  partners  or  shareholders,  400  branches,  and  era- 
ploying  a  paid-up  cajiital  of  over  $50,000,000.*  "With  a  few  excep- 
tions, these  banks  were  conducted  on  the  principle  of  personal  respon- 
sibility of  the  stockiiolders  for  all  obligations  made.  They  have  de- 
clared an  annual  average  dividend  of  nearly  7  ])cr  cent.,  and  their 
gtock  is  generally  at  a  premium  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  In  one  in- 
stance, the  enhancement  of  stock  is  so  enormous,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  An  original  share  of  £150  of  the  Aberdeen  Banking  Co.,  es- 
tablished in  1707.  is  now  (1848)  worth  no  less  than  £2,500. 

Such  figures  are  the  best  arguments  we  can  adduce,  in  favor  of 
the  personal  liability  of  stockholders.  If  Scotch  banking,  with  this 
principle  engrafted  on  it,  proved  so  profitable  as  to  raise  its  stock  im- 
mensely al)ove  its  par  value,  can  we  doubt  its  efficacy  as  applied  to 
the  still  more  profitable  banking  prevalent  in  this  country  ?  But  the 
history  of  these  banks  furnishes  a  still  stronger  argument  in  their  fa- 
vor. From  1826  to  1848,  a  period  involving  the  greatest  commer- 
cial crises  and  pecuniary  embarrassments,  there  were  only  six  foilures 
amongst  the  banks  of  Scotland,  and  three  of  these  afterwards  paid 
up  in  full.  We  challenge  any  other  banking  system  to  produce  si- 
milar results. 

Having  now  stated  some  general  rules  to  guide  us  in  our  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  banking,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  examine  the 
free-banking  system  itself. 

The  New-York  law  presents  us  with  the  experiment  in  its  best  per- 
fected and  most  approved  form,  and  we  will  give  but  a  passing  no- 
tice to  the  schemes  which  obtain  in  other  states.  The  constitution 
of  Xew-York  wisely  leaves  the  details  of  the  banking  system  to  the 
legislature,  and  only  confines  its  action  by  general  clauses,  to  most 
of  which  we  see  no  reasonable  ground  of  objection.  For,  our  oppo- 
sition is  not  to  banks  in  general,  or  to  free-banking  (using  the  words 
in  no  technical  sense)  in  particular.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  present  condition  of  banking  in  Louisiana  is  faulty,  and  should 
be  changed,  and  that  speedily.  After  giving  all  due  security  against 
the  evils  we  have  referred  to,  we  think  the  system  should  be  left  open 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  embark  their  capital  in  it.  But  it  is,  as  a 
friend  of  the  proposed  reform,  sincerely  wishing  it  God-speed,  that 
we  deprecate  the  evils  we  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  New-York 
system. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  of  that  plan.  The  banking 
laws  of  New-York,  in  some  shape,  are  accessible  to  every  one. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  a  power  almost  despotic  is  given  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  banking  department.  This  important  officer 
receives  his  appointment  from  the  governor  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  He  has,  Ity  law,  the  entire  control  of  the  seals  and  plates 
used  in  the  engraving  of  bank  paper.     He  can  withhold  notes  if  he 

*  McCulloch  on  Banking. 
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does  not  deem  the  security  deposited  as  sufficient,  or  if  he  considers  that 
already  accepted  as  an  inadequate  guarantee  of  previous  circuhition. 
He  has  power  to  tax,  in  such  proportions  "  as  he  shall  deem  just  and 
reasonable,"  the  various  banks  of  the  country  for  the  expense  of  sus- 
taining his  office.  lie  has  the  power  to  examine  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  any  bank  he  may  think  unsafe,  or  the  correctness  of  whose 
reports  he  may  have  reason  to  doubt.  In  fine,  this  is  an  officer  irre- 
sponsible to  the  people,  because  appointed  by  the  governor,  who 
holds  in  his  hands,  not  the  keys  of  the  treasury  of  the  government, 
but  of  the  currency  of  the  land — who  has  power  to  make  and  unmake, 
to  tax  and  coerce;  to  sit  in  inquisitorial  power,  and  to  condemn  to 
a  fate  and  punishment,  surpassed  only  by  the  punishment  of  the  in- 
quisition itself,  every  banking  institution  in  the  state.  Tor,  great  as 
is  the  power  of  this  superintendent  in  making  banks  and  issuing  mo- 
ney, and  judging  security,  still  greater  is  his  power  to  unmake  these 
institutions.  In  him  is  vested  the  right  to  sell  all  the  mortgages  and 
stocks  deposited  by  the  banks.  With  him  have  the  note-holders  to 
deal  to  get  their  j'^/'o-?-«7a  of  security,  and  in  his  integrity  does  the 
public  rely  for  the  soundness  of  the  money  they  circulate.  We  need 
not  describe  how  the  law  may  be  evaded  by  him,  if  he  is  so  disposed, 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  is  human,  and  the  temptations  to  vio- 
late it  innumerable.  Such  one-man  power  is  assuredly  dangerous  to 
the  public  welfare ;  and  yet,  it  is  but  the  least  objection  to  this  sys- 
tem. Any  one  familiar  with  banking,  knowing  the  immense  power 
it  wields,  its  means  of  influence  and  corruption,  will  pronounce  this 
duty  as  beset  with  imminent  peril  to  the  community.  Let  a  feud 
spring  up  between  the  superintendent  and  some  of  the  banks,  or  let 
high  political  excitement  prevail,  and  these  moneyed  institutions  will 
either  become  instruments  of  vengeance  or  of  bribery  in  the  hands 
of  intriguing  politicians.  It  is  in  the  power  of  this  superintendent 
in  one  month  to  stop  scores  of  the  banks,  to  plunge  the  community 
into  a  sea  of  the  wildest  speculation,  from  which  it  will  only  emerge 
a  bankrupt  and  disabled  wreck. 

Thus  for.  New- York  has  been  fortunate  in  its  controllers  and  su- 
perintendents, and  no  such  disasters  have  yet  occurred.  Indeed,  she 
has  been  still  more  fortunate,  in  having  a  period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity, in  which  to  try  the  scheme  of  free  banking.  There  has  been 
no  dreadful  crisis  to  test  the  temper  and  strength  of  these  institutions. 
But  will  she  be  always  as  fortunate  1  Is  it  wise  to  subject  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  state  to  such  dangerous  risks?  We  are  not  called 
to  prepare  a  mere  fair-weather  system,  but  one  that  will  stand  the 
severest  trial  and  out-ride  the  most  fearful  storm.  It  is  in  the  hour 
of  danger  that  a  sound  bank  is  valuable.  In  prosperity  all  are  good 
enough,  and  as  with  individuals  so  with  them,  credit  gets  cheap  and 
money  goes  begging.  But  when  the  cloud  gathers  up,  the  prudent 
and  frugal,  the  laborer  and  artisan,  the  widow  and  orphan,  seek 
shelter  in  the  staunchest  institution  they  can  find. 
^  But  the  power  of  the  controller  or  superintendent  may  be  exer- 
cised in  a  still  more  prejudicial  manner;  not  indeed  by  befriending 
the  banks,  but  by  attempting  to  crush  a  part  of  them — by  arraying 
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gainst  a  particular  class  the  prejudices  and  hostility  of  party.  The 
bare  mention  of  the  danger  refills  to  mind  the  disgraceful  scenes 
enacted  in  many  of  the  states  in  1838  and  1839.  The  dominant 
party,  indulging  bitter  enmity  against  the  management  of  some  par- 
ticular banks,  would  set  to  work  to  break  them  down.  The  banks 
in  turn  endeavoring  to  counteract  such  attempts,  would  set  to  work 
to  break  down  the  party.  And  thus  a  struggle  commenced,  which 
must  end  in  the  ruin  of  credit  and  commerce. 

4  The  memory  of  every  one  will  supply  the  details  of  such  a  contest. 
How  prostrate  and  desolate  such  struggles  leave  the  monetary  world, 
let  the  history  of  1837  to  1840  tell ! 

AVill  Louisiana,  then,  entrust  such  despotic  power  over  her  com- 
merce and.  prosperity  to  any  one  ?  It  is  utterly  at  war  with  all 
our  sentiments  and  instincts,  and  can  hardly  find  a  foot-hold  in  our 
state. 

The  next  objection  to  the  New-York  system  is  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  security  given.  The  propriety  of  making  the  state  or  national 
debt  the  basis  of  currency,  involves  the  vastest  considerations,  and 
will  be  reserved  for  our  next  article. 


ART.  III.-MODERN  GREECE. 

[We  have  before  stated  our  intention  to  furnish  a'series  of  historical,  descrip- 
tive, and  statistical  papers  upon  the  various  European  powers  ;  and,  sometime 
ago,  began  the  series  with  Turkey.  The  present  sketch  is  from  the  able  pen  of 
Professor  Koeppen,  who  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Greece,  and  who  is  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  historical  discrimination.  He  will  conclude  the  sub- 
ject in  our  next,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  contribute  here- 
after other  papers  of  a  less  elaborate  character  to  our  pages. 

Greece,  which  was  the  marvel  of  the  ancient  world  in  all  that  was  truly  glori- 
ous and  great,  was  annexed  to  the  car  of  Roman  conquest  in  the  year  146  B.  C, 
and  after  395  A.  D.,  formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  With  the  fall  of  that 
empire  in  1458,  the  Turkish  yoke  succeeded  to  the  Roman,  but  in  1821  the 
Greeks  began  to  assert  their  independence,  which,  however,  they  never  could 
have  regained  but  for  the  intervention  of  other  powers.  A  combined  English, 
French,  and  Russian  fleet  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
in  1827  ;  whilst  the  French  landing  in  Greece  forced  the  Turks  at  the  same  time 
to  retire.  At  this  point  Mr.  Koeppen  opens,  and  we  shall  only  add  a  few  sta- 
tistical notes.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Revenues  in 
1846,  S2,414,365  ;  expenditures,  $2,464,405.  Public  debt,  816,000,000.  Army, 
4,006  men  ;  navy,  33  vessels.  The  commerce  of  Greece  is  about  §13,000,000 
exports,  and  the  same  of  imports.  The  exports  are  currants,  olive  oil,  wines, 
figs,  almonds,  gall,  honey,  raw  silk,  &,c.  There  are  3,314  vessels.  The  Greeks 
are  the  best  sailors  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  unrivaled  ship-builders.] — Ed. 

The  rising  of  the  humbled  and  oppressed  Hellenic  nation  against 
their  Othoman  tyrants,  and  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  they, 
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single-handed,  for  eight  years  repelled  Iheir  overwhehning  forces, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  history  of  our  cen- 
tury, and  excites  the  more  our  admiration  and  sympathy,  when  we 
consider  the  weak  and  defenceless  state  of  Greece  in  1821,  the  hete- 
rogeneous admixture  of  her  Romaic,  Albanian,  and  Valachian  popula- 
tion, and  the  political  jealousy  with  which  the  great  European 
powers,  Russia,  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Prussia,  regarded 
every  change  in  the  relations  of  the  Levant.  Yet  the  valor,  con- 
stancy, and  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  roused  the  deepest  feeling  of  com- 
passion among  their  Western  Christian  brethren ;  the  governments 
followed  the  general  impulse,  and  the  cannonade  of  Navarino,  (20th 
October,  1827,)  at  last  proclaimed  an  intercession  in  their  favor. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  11.  had  hitherto  refused  every  mediation,  but  the 
occupation  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  a  French  army  in  1828,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Balcan  against  the  Russians,  together  with 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  secured  de  facto  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  a  suffering  and  decimated  nation. 

Count  Capo  d'lstrias  had  already  arrived  in  Greece,  and  begun  the 
internal  organization  of  the  young  state  ;  and  though  with  inadequate 
means,  this  practical  and  intelligent  statesman  immediately  laid  the 
foundation  for  future  development.  But  unhappily  he  found  so  un- 
ruly and  quarrelsome  a  spirit  among  the  Greeks,  and  so  passionate 
and  selfish  an  opposition  among  their  leaders,  that  the  coercive  mea- 
sures which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt,  in  order  to  restore  unity  in  the 
administration,  soon  brought  on  the  most  virulent  oppositionand  open 
rebellion,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  he  was  a  Russian  at  heart,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  liberty  of  Greece.  Yet  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
Capo  d'lstrias  ;  some  of  his  measures  may  have  been  too  violent ; 
but  he  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  ability. 
The  monuments  of  his  wisdom  still  speak  loudly  in  his  favor  ;  re- 
duced to  his  own  scanty  resources,  he  has  done  more  for  Greece  com- 
paratively, than  later  the  Bavarian  regency,  with  its  loan  of  sixty 
millions  of  francs. 

The  president  was  assassinated  by  Georgias  and  Constantinos 
Mauro  Michalis,  in  Nauplion,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1831.  A  civil 
war,  more  destructive  and  demoralizing  than  the  long  contest  against 
the  Othomans,  bow  broke  out  among  the  political  parties  ;  and  the 
feuds  between  Rumeliotes  and  Moreotes  had  risen  to  such  a  height 
that  they  threatened  the  final  destruction  of  the  distracted  people, — 
when  a  Bavarian  regency,  with  4,000  troops,  and  shortly  afterwards 
young  King  Otho  himself,  arrived  at  Nauplion  in  February,  1833. 

In  the  midst  of  the  civil  dissensions,  the  shadow  of  a  national  as- 
sembly had  met  at  Pronia,  the  suburb  of  Nauplion,  in  July,  1832,  in 
order  to  re-establish  the  constitution  of  Troezen,  which  had  been  set 
aside  by  Count  Capo  d'lstrias.  The  minds  of  men  were  exceedingly 
irritated  at  that  time,  and  violent  discussions  arose  ;  but  the  diplo- 
matic residents  of  the  three  powers  at  Nauplion  interposed,  and  de- 
manded that  the  assembly  would  not,  by  precipitate  measures,  in- 
crease the  existing  anarchy,  but  quietly  await  the  arrival  of  the  new 
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king,  in  common  with  whose  jrovernment  the  final  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  would  be  doterniined  upon.  This  promise  was  not  fulfilled; 
and  it  has  often  been  repeated  in  aftertimes,  tliat  King  Otho  ought 
instantly,  on  his,  landing  in  Greece,  to  have  called  together  a  national 
assembly,  granted  a  liberal  constitution  to  the  Greeks,  and  placed 
some  of  their  distinguished  men  at  the  head  of  his  government.  But 
such  a  system  at  that  time  would  certainly  have  become  impracti- 
cable, and  instead  of  pacifying  the  parties,  would  only  have  ci>ntri- 
buted  to  prolong  the  anarchical  state  of  that  unhappy  country.  Who- 
ever has  lived  in  Greece  during  that  distressful  period,  from  1832  to 
1835,  will  fully  understand  the  impossibility  of  uniting  in  one  govern- 
ment, minds  like  those  of  Mavrokordatos,  Kolettis,  Metaxas,  Kolo- 
kotronis,  Konduriotis,  and  others,  whose  violent  ambition  and  inve- 
terate jealousies  have,  after  the  tranquillity  of  ten  years,  with  the  new 
constitution  in  1843,  revived  the  old  dissensions  and  bloody  feuds 
which,  even  at  the  present  moment,  are  weakening  and  distracting 
the  constitutional  government  of  Greece.  Now,  in  1833,  a  regency, 
composed  o^ foreign  statesmen,  who  themselves  were  legislators  and 
organizers,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  foreign  troops,  were  of  the 
highest  necessity,  without  whom  there  would  have  been  no  end  of 
the  chaos.  The  Greeks  themselves-  were  of  that  opinion — they 
wanted  bread,  and  a  strong  hand  to  crush  the  hydra  of  dissension. 

The  hopes  of  Greece  were,  therefore,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  energetic  measures  of  the  regency,  backed  by  the 
regular  army,  and  a  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs,  or  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  soon  effected  the  pacification  of  the  country  ;  all  the 
fortresses  and  mountain-strongholds  were  opened  without  resistance 
to  the  Bavarian  troops  ;  the  2}<^l^^^'cirs,  or  irregular  Greek  warriors, 
were  marched  off  to  their  separate  camps,  where  they  were  drilled 
and  equipped  to  serve  as  regulars,  and  thus  tranquillity  was  soon  re- 
stored, even  in  the  mountains. 

The  Turks,  who  still  were  in  possession  of  Attica  and  the  Island  of 
Euboea,  sold  their  estates,  and  retired  to  Thessaly.  A  frontier  line, 
extending  along  the  mountain-ridge  of  Othrys,  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to 
that  of  Ambrakia,  or  the  Ionian  Sea,  was  laid  down  by  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  three  protecting  powers  and  the  Porte,  and  very  soon 
a  pcrceptil)le  amelioration  took  place  throughout  the  kingdom.  A 
regular  government  was  established  ;  general  governors  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  Peloponnesus,  the  mainland  of  northern  Greece,  and 
the  islands  of  the  yEgean.  Three  central  tribunals  were  erected,  and 
Greece  organized  on  the  style  of  a  European  kingdom.  But  here 
unhappily  lay  the  great  difficulty  ;  because  this  too  close  imitation  of 
a  small  German  court,  with  a  host  of  military  and  civil  ofiicials 
strutting  ab(jut  in  rich  uniforms,  was  ill  chosen  for  poor,  emaciated 
Greece.  Among  all  the  Bavarian  counselors  who  were  sent  from 
Munich  to  organize  and  civilize  Greece,  there  happened  to  be  not  one 
man  of  genius  or  profinmd  learning,  joining  a  true  and  de'eply-felt 
admiration  for  ancient  Hellas  to  the  necessary  familiarity  with  the 
history  and  language  of  the  modern  Greeks.  Ilofrath  Thiersch,  the 
professor  of  the   University  of  Munich,  and  author  of  an  able  woik 
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on  Greece,*  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  man.  lie  possessed  an 
immense  popularity  in  Greece  ;  he  spoke  the  hmguage,  knew  person- 
ally all  the  leaders  and  their  partisans,  and  had  once  put  himself 
Avith  Kolettis  at  the  head  of  the  Kumeliotes  against  the  Capo 
d'lstrian  party  in  Nauplion.  lie  was  with^anxiety  expected  in  Greece  ; 
but  the  suspicious  politics  of  King  Lewis  chained  him  down  to  his 
chair  at  the  University.  All  the  counselors  and  other  officials  sent 
to  Greece,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  Chevalier  de  Maurer,  were 
home-bred  Bavarians,  who,  with  the  best  possible  will  and  intention 
to  do  everytliing  right,  did  many  things  wrong,  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  language,  the  religious  prejudices,  customs  and  habits 
of  that  lively,  cunning  people,  who,  having  suffered  all  the  demora- 
lizing effects  of  a  desperate  war,  could  only  be  brought  back  to  labor 
and  order  by  an  austere  and  active  government,  employing  the 
ablest  Greeks  themselves  as  its  instruments  to  give  a  national  or- 
ganization to  their  country.  This,  most  unhappily,  the  regency  did 
not ;  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  Greeks,  and  took  the  whole  gov- 
ernment into  their  own  hands.  Numerous  laws,  decrees,  ordinances, 
written  in  the  dilFuse,  unintelligible  Bavarian  dialect,  translated  into 
a  bad  French,  and  then  into  a  worse  Greek,  were  promulgated,  but 
hardly  understood,  and  never  executed.  Count  Armansperg  directed 
the  finances  and  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the  powers.  Chevalier 
de  Maurer,  an  active  and  able  jurist,  introduced  an  excellent  criminal, 
civil  and  commercial  code,  which  contains  trial  by  jury,  and  may  be 
considered  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  Greek  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  did  his  suppression  of  the  convents  on  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
(with  the  exception  of  Megaspilceon  and  a  few  others,)  prove  to  be 
a  rash  and  inconsiderate  measure,  because  the  Kulogeri^  or  Greek 
monks,  are  farmers,  who  pay  their  tithe  and  rent ;  and  by  depriving 
them  of  their  estates,  the  lands  remained  waste,  and  government  lost 
the  annual  revenue.  King  Otho  has,  therefore,  a  few  years  ago,  been 
obliged  to  give  the  monasteries  back  to  the  fugitive  Kalogeri,  in 
order  that  their  fields  might  be  cultivated,  and  the  taxes  paid.  The 
forma'.ion  of  a  Greek  synod  at  the  head  of  the  oriental  Greek 
church,  independent  of  the  Patriarch,  was  highly  beneficial,  and  cut 
off  all  the  intrigues  and  ecclesiastical  communications  with  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Klephties,  or  robbers,  who  had  infested  every  part  of  Greece, 
were  destroyed  during  the  two  first  years  of  King  Otho's  govern- 
ment. They  had  formed  some  strong  and  dangerous  bands  on  the 
Thessalian  frontier;  but  duringsummer,  in  1834,  they  were  surrounded, 
and  after  a  most  desperate  combat,  cut  to  pieces  by  the  brave  Phil- 
hellene,  Colonel  Christoph  Fabricius.  A  few  gangs  still  infested  the 
Arcadian  mountain  passes,  but  soon  dispersed,  and  Greece  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  nearly  perfect  tranquillity  and  security  from  the  robbers 
until  the  general  demoralization  which  followed  the  September  revo- 
lution of  1843.     One  of  the  best  organizations  of  the  Bavarians  was 

*  De  I'etat  actuel  de  la  Greece,  et  des  moyens  d'arriverasa  restauralion.  Leipzig, 
1834.     2  vols.  8vo. 
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that  of  the  gendarmerie,  or  XopocpvXaKTJ,  an  armed  police-corps  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  the  vigihmt 
Colonel  de  Kosner,  a  Bavarian  officer,  who  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks,  and  knew  how  to  inspire  them  with  feelings  of  honor 
and  fidelity.  The  wild  Maniata;,  or  Mainotts,  living  on  the  barren 
and  rocky  coast  of  Laconia,  were  pacified  by  another  worthy  Bava- 
rian officer,  Colonel  Feder.  They  broke  their  castles,  submitted 
quietly  to  their  liege  lord,  and  entered  his  army.  Thus  the  general 
'tranquillity  on  sea  and  land  soon  permitted  the  Greeks  to  return  to 
their  wonted  occupations,  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Yet,  how  much  soever  the  regency  exerted  itself  by  beneficent 
measures  and  German  institutions  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country,  they,  nevertheless,  found  a  continual  and  secret  opposition 
in  the  Capo  d'Istrian  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  several  of  those 
chieftains,  who,  nine  years  later — in  1843 — succeeded  in  overthrow- 
ing the  Bavarian  system  of  government,  and  introducing  a  national 
constitution.  The  warriors  who  planned  the^rs^  conspiracy  against 
King  Otho  were  the  old  Theodoros  Ivolokotronis,  of  Karitena  in  Mo- 
rea ;  Makry-Yannis,  of  Athens ;  Rhigas-Palamides,  of  Kalabrita  in 
Morea ;  Spiridon-Milios,  a  brave  captain  of  Epirus ;  Londas,  Kollio- 
pulos,  and  many  others.  Their  plan  was  to  seize  the  young  king";  to 
ai'rest  the  regency  and  to  send  them  home ;  then  to  take  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  to  proclaim  a  constitution  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  armed  followers. 
But  such  a  plot  could  not  succeed  in  1834,  because  the  tormented 
nation  was  now  for  the  first  time,  after  so  many  misfortunes,  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  reviving  industry  and  commerce.  The  regency  had 
money,  troops,  and  a  body  of  well-paid  Greek  employees,  who  were 
ready  to  obey  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  will  of  Count  Armans- 
perg.  The  plot  was  betrayed  to  an  intelligent  German  secretary. 
Dr.  Trank,  who  instantly  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  Count.  The  con- 
spirators were  seized,  and  aftei  a  curious  sham  trial,  the  old  hero, 
Kolokotronis,  and  Kolliopulos,  were  condemned  to  death  as  traitors 
to  King  Otho.  This  ridiculous  sentence  was,  of  course,  commuted 
to  another  of  a  temporary  imprisonment ;  yet  the  armed  retainers 
of  the  leaders  flew  to  arms,  and  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
Morea.  The  Bavarian  troops,  who  had  never  served  in  the  moun- 
tains, were  now  most  imprudently  sent  against  the  active  and  insi- 
dious Mainotts  who  awaited  them  among  their  inaccessible  precipices. 
The  Germans,  full  of  ardor,  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  Maina, 
where  they  soon  found  themselves  surrounded  by  numerous  bodies 
of  daring  mountaineers,  who,  cutting  them  ofl'from  the  sea,  and  keep- 
ing them  blockaded  on  the  Ijarren  crags  of  Zimova,  forced  several 
detachments  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  obliged  at  last  the  disgraced 
government  in  Nauplion,  with  thousands  of  dollars,  to  release  the 
rest. 

The  position  of  the  regency  now  became  awkward  and  dangerous. 
To  quell  the  rebellion  in  the  peninsula,  Kolettis  was  called  in  to  sup- 
port the  government  with  his  warlike  and  faithful  Kumeliotes.  More 
by  his  simple  appearance  than  by  his  sword,   Kolettis  restored  tran- 
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quIlHty  to  the  Morea.  Kolokotronis  now  received  his  full  pardon, 
and  was  drawn  to  the  court,  and  Kolettis  was  nominated  minister  of 
the  interior  and  president  of  the  council. 

But  this  victory  did  not  strengthen  the  Bavarian  rule ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  served  only  still  more  to  weaken  it.  A  most  unhappy 
contest  rose  between  the  members  of  the  regency  themselves ;  each 
faction  sought  every  possible  means  to  fortify  itself  by  forming  a 
party  among  the  Greeks,  who,  of  course,  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  intrigue  and  cabal.  Count  Armansperg  was  supported  by  the 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrokordatos  and  that  host  of  Phanariotes  from 
Constantinople,  who,  having  lost  their  lucrative  offices  in  the  Turkish 
service  by  the  revolution  of  1821,  had  now  come  down  to  Hellas, 
where,  well  instructed  in  European  languages  and  manners,  they  soon 
formed  the  elite — not  of  the  Romaic  nation,  by  whom  they  were 
envied  and  detested,  but  of  the  gay  gentlemen  of  the  drawing-room, 
of  the  household  officers  and  boastful  councilors  of  Count  Armans- 
perg. Nay,  the  count  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  his  two  charming 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  two  brothers,  the  princes  Kantakouzenoi, 
quite  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  oriental  church,  which  prohibits 
a  marriage  of  so  near  relations.  On  the  other  part,  was  Chevalier  de 
Maurer,  supported  by  Mr.  Abell,  General  Heydeck,  and  Kolettis,  with 
his  Rumeliote  captains.  But  great  as  was  the  outcry.  Count  Armans- 
perg succeeded  at  the  time ;  he  bore  down  his  opponents.  Chevalier 
de  Maurer  and  Mr.  Abell,  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the 
Regency,  were  suddenly  recalled  to  Bavaria,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  the  councilors  de  Kobell  and  de  Greiner,  who  were  altogether 
unfit  for  the  high  station  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  count,  at  the 
head  of  his  brilliant  Phanariotes,  and  vigorously  supported  by  Mr. 
Dawkins,  the  British  embassador,  went  on  in  great  style.  Athens 
was  declared  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  large  sums  were  spent 
in  rebuilding  that  inland  city,  Avhere  government  was  obliged  to  buy 
every  span  of  ground  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  public 
service.  The  foreign  embassadors  vied  with  one  another  in  giving 
routs,  masquerades,  and  theatrical  representations.  All  the  hotels  and 
coffee-houses  were  crowded  with  Greek  and  German  officers.  Lan- 
cers, grenadiers,  and  chasseurs  were  parading  and  mustering,  as  if  the 
Seraskier,  with  his  Turkish  spahis,  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city  ! 
The  activity  of  the  secretaries,  clerks,  and  translators,  was  very  great ; 
yet,  among  the  many  decrees  promulgated,  few  were  of  any  real  im- 
portance to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  German  architects, 
engineers,  geometers,  foresters,  were  galloping  ofFin  all  directions ;  but 
unhappily  the  cities  were  rebuilt  but  in  part ;  the  fields,  though 
measured,  were  not  sold  or  cultivated ;  the  harbors  not  repaired ;  the 
roads  not  opened,  and  the  forests  not  protected !  Blunders  and  mis- 
takes were  continually  made,  which,  forming  the  topic  of  the  day, 
made  the  people  at  Athens  laugh  heartily  at  the  want  of  tact  which  the 
Bavarians  showed  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  administration.  One 
or  two  will  illustrate  this.  General  Schmalz,  formerly  a  colonel  of 
dragoons  in  Bavaria,  was  now  minister  of  the  war  and  navy  department 
in  Greece.     Supposing  that  light  dragoons  were  the  proper  persons  to 
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civilize  Greece,  some  troops  of  these  expensive  horsemen  were  sent 
to  Athens,  where  the  minister  soon  discovered  their  total  uselessness 
in  so  nKMintainous  a  country,  and  therefore  resolved  to  send  them 
back,  and  instead  of  them  to  order  miners,   sappers,  and  military 
workmen.      Several    of  these    mechanics   had  just  landed   at    the 
Pineus  after  a  long  voyage  from  Trieste,  when  they  immediately  re- 
ceived   the   order  to  re-embark   and    to    return  to  Germany.     The 
Bavarian   officers   were   already  obeying  the  order,  when  General 
'  Heydeck,  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  by  chance  taking  a  ride 
to   the   Pirfeus,    learned   this    singular   occurrence.      He   therefore 
instantly,    on  his   return  to  Athens,  called  on   the  minister,   and 
inquired   why  he  sent  those  useful   troops  back    to  Munich?     M. 
Sehmalz  stared  at  him  and  exclaimed,  in  his  coarse  Bavarian  dialect 
— '■'■El  was,  di''  Leit'  seind  ha' It  nit  g'' she  it!''' — the  people  are  crazy. 
The  order  was  now  produced,  and  it  appeared  that  the  general  had 
written  ouvriers,  or  workmen,  instead  of  "  chevatix  ler/ers"  or  light 
dragoons!     These  latter   were  accordingly  sent  back  to  Germany, 
and  an  attempt  afterwards  made  to  colonize  the  Bavarian  workmen 
in  Greece,    which  did  not  succeed.     Another  still   more  ridiculous 
accident   happened   in    1834,    while   government   was    residing    in 
Nauplion.     Some  disorders  having  taken  place  at  Syra,  between  the 
German    military   and    the    citizens,    a   combined    court-martial  of 
military  officers  and  civilians  of  high  standing  had  been  sent  off  to 
that   island.     Sentence  was   passed    accordingly ;    the   proceedings 
were  sent  back  to  Nauplion,  and  the  court  there  awaited  for  orders  to 
return.  But  no  such  orders  came.  A  week  passed  away — a  fortnight 
— a  month — six  weeks  !     Every  body  in  Nauplion  wondered  at  the 
absence  of  so  many  high-paid  state  officers.     At    last,  a  secretary 
expressed  his  astonishment  to  General  Sehmalz,  who  looked  foolish, 
and  exlaimed :  "  Sapperment !  the   order    lies    in  my  great  coat !" 
Another  mistake  of  Count  Armansperg  was  still  more  unpardonable. 
Among    the    many    Bavarians    who,    during    this   period,    received 
offices  in   Greece,  which   they  considered  no  better  than   a  sort  of 
Bavarian  Algiers  !  was  a  certain  Baron  Von  Tettenbach,  a  particular 
friend  and  protege  of  the  count.     This  worthy  was  sent  as  president 
to  the  court  of  justice,  which  had  been  organized  at  Tripolitza,  in 
Arcadia.       A   month    or    two    later   it    happened    that   the    royal 
gendarmes,  or  chorophylakes,  had  surrounded  a  gang  of  robbers,  or 
klephties,  in  the  mountains  of  Divri,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
taken  thym  prisoners.      In  one  of  their  dens   the  gendarmes   found, 
among  other  spoils,  a  strong  iron  chest  filled  with  splendid  Turkish 
weapons,  such  as  pistols,  daggers,  yatagans,  sabres,   and  the  like,  all 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  stones  of  great  value.     As  these  Turkish  trophies  had  been 
robbed  from  different  persons,  who  nosv  pretended  to  reclaim  their 
property,  the  chest  was  transported  to  the  tribunal  at  Trij)olitza,  and 
placed  in  a  cabinet  adjoining  the  court-hall.      But  on  a  night  when 
thejanitor  of  the  tril)unal  had  returned  late  at  home  from  a  party,  he 
heard  a  noise  in  the  upper  story  of  tho  house  as  if  somebody  was  at 
work  with  a  hammer.     Instantly  supposing  that  thieves  had  entered 
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the  house  in  order  to  rob  the  precious  arms,  he  hurried  to  call  the 
neighbors  to  his  assistance.  A  large  number  of  Greeks  now  sur- 
rounded the  court-house,  while  the  janitor,  and  another  troop  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  holding  lighted  torches  and  cocked  pistols  in  their 
hands,  silently  stole  up  the  stairs,  and  suddenly  burst  into  the  hall. 
But  who  would  be  able  to  describe  their  surprise,  their  amazement, 
when  they  found  Baron  Von  Tettenbach,  the  president  of  the  tribunal, 
standing  with  sledge-hammer  and  crowbar,  knocking  away  on  the 
iron  chests  of  the  klephties  containing  the  Turkish  arms.  The  Bavarian 
felt  a  little  awkward,  but  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  called 
out  to  the  janitor  that  he  was  a  blockhead,  having  locked  the  door  of 
the  hall  upon  him,  and  thus  forced  him  to  while  away  the  dreary  hours 
of  night  with  knocking  a  little  at  the  chest.  But  the  Greeks  were  too 
shrewd  a  set  of  people  not  to  hiss  and  hoot  at  the  president,  who  was 
instantly  arrested.  This  curious  but  scandalous  affair  ran  like  wild- 
fire through  Greece.  Count  Armansperg  got  into  a  fury ;  and  a  few 
days  later,  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  Baron  Von  Tetten- 
bach had  passed  through  Patrasso  on  his  route  for  Bavaria. 

These,  and  numberless  other  mistakes  and  faulty  measures,  still 
more  expensive,  such  as  the  unsuccessful  military  colonies  established 
at  Tyrinth  and  Erakli,  were  daily  committed  by  the  government  of 
Count  Armansperg.  They  exposed  the  Bavarian  ministers  to  the 
witty  sarcasms  of  the  Greek  press,  and  created  a  general  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  nation.  Yet  the  cause  of  this  slow  progress  in  the 
dilferent  provinces  of  the  kingdom  did  not  altogether  originate  in  the 
ignorance  and  blunders  of  the  administration,  but  partly  in  the 
totally  exhausted  and  depopulated  state  of  the  country,  in  the  avarice 
and  selfishness  of  the  Greek  governors  themselves,  and  partly  in  the 
want  of  confidence,  good  will,  and  activity  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  continual  fear  of  the  chieftains,  by  whom  they  so  often  had  been 
robbed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  employing  their  means  in  extending 
their  agriculture,  they  would  conceal  their  money,  bury  it  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  wait  for  the  turn  things  would  take,  without  cultivating 
more  ground  than  that  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  scanty 
support  of  their  families.  During  the  spring  of  1835,  it  was  a  general 
opinion  at  Athens,  that  the  existing  system  of  administration  could  not 
be  continued  for  three  months  longer — and  this  proved  true. 

King  Otho,  having  become  of  age,  took  the  government  in  his  own 
hands  on  his  twentieth  birthday,  June  1st,  1835.  The  regency,  on 
this  occasion,  gave  another  instance  of  their  extravagance  and  indis- 
creet wastefulness  of  the  public  treasury.  Though  they  had  already 
expended  the  greatest  part  of  the  two  first  series  of  the  loan,  they 
resolved  upon  giving  the  Greeks  the  brilliant  exhibition  of  a  grand 
coronation.  The  silly  councilors,  Von  Kobell  and  Von  Grcinir,  had 
a  month  before  sent  a  number  of  big  folio  volumes  to  Doctor  Lewis 
Ross,  the  director  of  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  with  the  order 
for  the  learned  antiquarian  to  extract  all  passages  from  the  Byzantine 
historians  of  the  middle  ages  referring  to  the  pompous  coronations 
and  processions  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  Constantinople,  which 
were  to  be  imitated  at  the  small  court  of  King  Otho,  in  the  midst  of  the 
VOL.  10 
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ruins  and  misery  of  modern  Athens !  This  folly  speaks  volumes ! 
But  the  good  sense  of  the  excellent  young  monarch  instantly  put  a 
stop  to  this  last  infatuation  of  the  regency.  His  accession  to  the 
throne  was  celebrated  by  an  interesting  festival  in  the  true  national 
stylo.  On  the  plain,  north  of  Athens,  near  the  academy  of  Plato, 
were  held  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  muscular  and  nimble  Greeks, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  court,  and  assembled  Athenians ;  the 
pallikars,  gorgeously  dressed,  on  their  prancing  steeds,  were  throwing 
the  jerid,  or  Turkish  javelin,  in  imitation  of  Eastern  warfare — all  com- 
bined, presented  an  animated  and  highly  picturesque  spectacle,  on 
the  old  classical  soil,  suggesting  so  many  pleasing  associations,  and 
being  illuminated  by  so  glorious  a  sun,  that  it  appeared  to  the 
beholders  more  like  a  beautiful  dream  of  fancy  than  the  happy  day 
of  Grecian  regeneration  and  independence  in  all  reality! 

The  fu-st  act  of  the  young  king  was  the  dissolution  of  the  regency, 
who,  with  a  large  number  of  foreigners  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bavarian  troops,  were  sent  back  to  Germany.  Only  Count  Armans- 
perg  remained  as  archi-kangellarias,  or  chief  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  great  council  of  state  formed,  consisting  of  thirty-six  of  the 
most  popular  leaders  of  the  nation.  This  institution  would  certainly 
have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  have  contributed 
quietly  to  prepare  the  foundations  for  a  more  liberal  constitution,  if 
Count  Armansperg  had  been  sincere  in  the  choice  of  its  members,  and 
had  granted  them  enlarged  powers  for  consultation.  But  the  chief 
chancellor  not  only  selected  as  councilors  of  state  those  chieftains 
who  were  most  dependent  on  government,  and  secured  their  votes  by 
large  salaries,  but  he  ordered  all  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties, 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  statesmen  of  Greece,  to  be  sent 
off  as  embassadors  to  foreign  courts.  This  was  a  truly  diplomatic 
coup  d'etat!  Kolettis,  the  leader  of  the  French  party,  went  to  Paris  ; 
Count  Andreas  Metaxas,  the  Napist  or  Russian  chief,  to  Madrid  ; 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrokordatos,  to  Munich,  and  afterwards  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  replaced  the  less  dangerous  Spiridon  Trikoupis. 
Strongly  supported  by  England,  Count  Armansperg  had  now  got  his 
hands  free ;  he  maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  land, 
and  turned  his  attention  seriously  to  the  social  and  literary  improve- 
ment of  Greece.  Sui  cuique  !  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  own  that  many 
excellent  works  were  undertaken  by  government  in  this  period. 

A  great  amelioration  now  took  place  in  the  general  aspect  of  that 
beautiful,  but  suffering  and  desolate  country.  If  a  traveler  would  com- 
pare the  flourishing  condition  of  Greece  during  the  reign  of  King  Otho, 
with  its  nearly  total  desolation  in  1828,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
army,  he  could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  change.  Many  cities,  such  as 
Athens,  Thebes,  Livadia,  Lamia,  Corinth,  Argos,  Tripolis,  Mistra, 
Calama3,  Pyrgos,  and  Patrai,  presented,  in  that  distressful  period  of 
war  and  civil  discord,  nothing  but  heaps  of  ruins.  Churches  and 
monasteries,  towns  and  villages,  vineyards  and  olive-groves,  had  been 
totally  destroyed.  The  fortress  of  Nauplion,  the  nearly  inaccessible 
Dimitzana,  in  Arcadia,  Arrhachova,  on  Mount  Parnassus,  the  monas- 
tery Megaspilseon,  and  the  villages  of  the  Maina,  were  the  only  places 
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on  the  mainland  of  Greece  which  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Turk 
or  the  Arab ;  while  the  islands  of  Hydra,  Spezzia,  and  JEgma,  were 
the  only  safe  retreats  of  the  fugitive  inhabitants. 

The  towns  and  villages  were  now  quickly  rebuilding  ;  extensive 
mulberry  and  olive-groves  began  again  to  embellish  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Messina  and  the  valley  of  Laconia,  where  a  new  Sparta  rose 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old.  The  swamps  of  the  Pirteus,  of  Argos,  and  Pyrgos,  in  El  is, 
were  drained  or  filled  up.  A  Macadamized  high-road  was  laid  out 
between  the  Piraeus  and  Athens ;  another  was  continued  across  Mount 
Cythoeron  to  Thebes,  and  along  the  Copaic  lake  to  Livadia  and 
Thermopylae  ;  and  a  third  one  from  the  table  lands  of  Arcadia  to  the 
coast  of  Nauplion.  The  plains  of  Boeotia,  Locris,  and  the  island  of 
Euboea  were  again  cultivated,  and  covered  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
maize  ;  the  hills  of  Achaia  and  Elis  with  precious  currant  plantations. 
Sugar  mills  were  established  at  Thermopyla ;  silk  spinneries  at 
Sparta  and  Nisi;  paper  mills  at  Dimitzana;  powder  mills  at 
Kephalari ;  coal  mines  were  opened  at  Kumi,  and  copper  mines  ex- 
plored at  Karystos,  in  Euboia,  where  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  new 
harbor.  The  ports  of  Pirasus  and  Syra  were  repaired,  and  many 
useful  public  buildings  erected.  The  University  of  Athens  was 
founded  ;  the  didaskaleion,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  four  colleges,  and 
a  large  number  of  preliminary  and  Hellenic  grammar  schools  were 
opened,  and  soon  filled  with  studious  young  men. 

But  all  this  was  not  enough  in  a  country  where  new  resources  of 
industry  and  produce  were  to  be  created.  The  borrowed  funds  of  the 
sixty  millions  had  not  been  judiciously  or  economically  administrated, 
according  to  the  views  of  Professor  Thiersch,  to  the  direct  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  to  an  equitable  distribution  of  public  lands,  and 
the  liberal  establishment  of  colonies  for  the  Greek  fugitives  from 
Chios,  Ipsara,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Asia 
Minor  and  Constantinople,  who,  without  support,  were  suffering  the 
greatest  distress  in  Syra  and  ^Egina  ;  and  seeing  all  their  hopes  of  a 
permanent  settlement  frustrated,  were  obliged  to  abandon  Greece  and 
return  to  Turkey !  And  yet  were  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the 
native  Greeks  themselves  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  two 
colonies  at  Eretria  and  Karystos,  in  Euboea ! 

Another  difficulty  which  the  government  of  the  chief  chancellor  had 
to  overcome,  was  the  indemnification  to  be  granted  to  the  Hydriote 
navy  and  the  kapiiatiei,  or  commanders  of  the  irregular  troops  during 
the  war  of  independence.  A  large  number  of  the  former  received 
their  rank  and  pay  as  officers  of  the  royal  navy,  and  the  latter  were 
formed  into  a  phalanx  of  eight  hundred  officers  of  different  rank. 
They  received  a  high  pay,  wore  the  splendid  Albanian  arms  and  cos- 
tume, but  did  no  service,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  king  only  as 
long  as  they  received  their  salary.  Many  got  assignments  of  lands 
and  the  means  of  cultivating  them  ;  but  the  old  warriors  had  no  taste 
for  agriculture ;  they  generally  sold  their  shares  to  the  neighboring 
villagers,  and  returned  to  the  coffee-houses  in  Athens.  When  the 
treasury,  in  1843,  became  exhausted,  they  were  the  first  to  take  up 
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arms  against  their  sovereign,  hoping,  by  getting  the  administration 
into  their  own  hands,  to  renew  their  former  military  sway.  But  for- 
tunately for  Greece  they  did  not  succeed. 

The  defective  system  of  administration,  and  the  open  protection 
given  by  Count  Armansperg  to  the  intriguing  Phanariotes,  nourished 
the  fermentation  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  gave  rise  to  an 
opposition  of  the  press,  which  at  the  time  was  moderate,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  became  formidable,  and  evidently  tended  to  the 
^overthrow  of  the  existing  government. 

Another  evil  still  more  neutralizing  the  activity  of  the  Bavarian 
administration,  arose  from  the  petty  and  desj)icable  rivalry  of  the 
embassadors  of  the  three  protecting  powers,  who  used  every  effort  to 
keep  up  their  predominant  influence  in  the  small  infant  kingdom  of 
Hellas !  This  would,  to  the  general  observer,  seem  to  be  nearly 
incredible ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  remarkable  historical  fact. 
Great  Britain  evidently  disliked  the  commercial  and  political  de- 
velopment of  Greece,  and  dreaded  her  influence  on  her  ITellenic 
brethren  in  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  Candia.  This  is  plainly 
proved  by  the  continual  intrigues  of  the  British  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioners in  Corfu,  where  the  Italian  language  was  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected, and  the  Greek  mother  tongue  disowned  and  regarded  as 
revolutionary  ! 

Russia  had,  by  her  victorious  war  {.gainst  Turkey  in  1828  and 
1829,  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianoplc,  rendered  a  more  efficient  siqjport 
to  Greece  than  any  other  European  power,  and  mainly  contributed  to 
the  recognition  of  her  full  independence  by  Turkey  ;  yet  she  did  not 
possess  any  strong  hold  on  the  aflections  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
though  she  belonged  to  the  oriental  Greek  church,  and  her  influence 
was  at  the  time  circumscribed  to  the  keeping  up  of  a  Napist  or  Rus- 
sian party,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  clergy  and  of  some  bribed  chief- 
tains, who  formed  an  armed  vanguard  for  the  future  advance  of  her 
armies  on  Constantinople. 

France,  on  the  contrary,  sincerely  desiring  the  consolidation  and 
free  development  of  the  young  kingdom,  showed  herself  more 
disinterested,  and  in  consequence  possessed  more  than  any  other  of 
the  great  powers  the  aflfection  and  gratitude  of  the  Greek  nation,  who 
looked  upon  the  French  as  their  true  allies,  who  had  made  the  most 
generous  sacrifices  for  her  preservation  and  liberty.  France,  there- 
fore, succeeded,  by  the  ingenuous  conduct  of  her  embassador,  M.  de 
Lagrend,  to  secure  an  alliance,  which  might  become  important  with 
regard  to  her  political  relations  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

King  Otho  went  to  Germany  in  183C,  and  married  the  beautiful 
princess  Amelia  of  Oldenburgh.  Count  Armansperg,  in  the  mean- 
time, governed  Greece  like  a  sovereign,  and  by  his  intimate  alliance 
with  the  British  embassador.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Dawkins,  the  count,  by  degrees,  attempted  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  control  of  the  court  of  Bavaria.  But  the  dissatisfaction  in 
Greece  with  his  protection  of  the  Phanariotes,  and  his  arbitrary  and 
interested  measures,  became  general ;  his  influence  was  even  under- 
mined in  Munich  by  the  Bavarians  themselves,  and  King  Lewis  de- 
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manded  his  dismissal.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1837,  King  Otho 
arrived  in  the  Piraeus  with  his  lovely  queen,  and  Mr.  Eudhardt,  the 
new  prime  minister.  The  chief  chancellor  quite  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived his  conge,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  the 
universal  satisfaction  of  the  Greeks.  Count  Armanspcrg  soon  after 
left  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Switzerland,  not  without  having 
improved  his  own  fortune  with  the  spoils  of  poor  Hellas.  This  was 
the  common  opinion  both  in  Greece  and  Bavaria. 

Mr.  Rudhardt  was  a  very  plain  and  honest  Bavarian,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  provincial  governor  in  Germany,  and  as  an  able 
speaker  in  the  national  assembly  at  Munich,  but  he  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  relations,  language,  and  politics  of  Greece.  He  arrived  unpre- 
pared for  his  high  station  ;  with  the  best  intentions,  he  resolved  to 
carry  out  the  Bavarian  system  in  Greece,  and  not  to  listen,  either  to 
the  insinuations  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  or  to  those  of  M.  de  Lagrene, 
or  the  Greeks  themselves — but  just  straightway  to  execute  the  orders 
he  regularly  received  by  couriers  from  the  council  of  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria.  Yet,  instead  of  gaining  friends  and  partisans  by  standing 
aloof  from  all  parties,  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies, 
who  joined  a  coalition  against  him.  The  miserable  state  in  which 
Count  Armansperg  had  left  the  finances,  did  not  furnish  the  means  for 
maintaining  the  royal  household,  the  Bavarian  army,  and  numerous 
officials  in  different  departments  of  the  public  service.  The  storm 
broke  loose  against  poor  Mr.  Rudhardt.  He  resigned  in  the  month 
of  December,  1837,  and  died  broken-hearted  on  his  return  to  Trieste. 

In  this  dilemma.  King  Otho  resolved  upon  a  change  of  system,  and 
chose  a  native  Greek  minister,  ^he  intelligent  and  active  physician, 
Dr.  Glarakis,  from  Syra.  He  instantly  disbanded  the  greater  part 
of  the  German  mercenaries  and  many  foreign  officials,  such  as  geome- 
ters and  foresters.  He  then  boldly  attempted  an  improvement  of  the 
dilapidated  finances  by  introducing  a  greater  regularity  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  tithes  and  taxes,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the 
administration,  diminishing  the  fees  of  some  and  the  pensions  of 
others.  But  alas  !  instead  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
the  nation,  the  government  of  Mr.  Glarakis  now  lost  its  power  and 
respect.  The  parties  grew  bolder,  and  a  second  conspiracy  against 
King  Otho  was  plotted  by  the  Napist  party.  The  leaders  taking  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy,  formed  a  Philorthodox  Society,  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  supporting  the  sinking  Greek  Church  against  encroach- 
ments of  Protestantism,  by  placing  her  under  the  direct  guardianship 
of  Russia,  intended  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  King  Otho's 
government  and  the  revolt  of  all  the  rajahs  or  Greek  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  The  real  and  important  object  of  this  secret  rebellion,  there- 
fore, had  in  view  the  re-union  of  those  four  or  five  millions  of  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  Christians,  the  re-conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
formation  of  a  Greek  empire  under  the  sway  of  a  Russian  prince  ! 

The  period  for  so  vast  an  undertaking  seemed  singularly  propi- 
tious. The  total  defeat  of  Hafiz-Pasha  and  the  Turkish  army  at 
Nezib,  in  Syria,  the  sudden  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  treacherous  surrender  of  the  whole  Othoman  fleet  by  the 
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Capudan-Pasha  to  the  powerful  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  had  placed  the 
throne  of  tho young  Sultan  Abdul-Meshid  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
precipice.  An  open  insurrection  broke  out  in  Creta,  and  Greek  in- 
trigues spread  the  alarm  through  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Epirus, 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Philorthodox  So- 
ciety, Count  Augustin,  Capo  d'Istrias  and  [Nikitas  Stammatopulos, 
were  men  without  talents,  means  or  influence.  This  second  plot, 
Avhich  was  to  have  broken  out  on  New-Year's  day,  1840,  while  King 
Otho,  surrounded  by  his  ministers  of  state,  attended  divine  service 
at  the  Church  St.  Irene,  was  revealed,  and  the  conspirators  disarmed 
and  imprisoned.  Count  Augustin  fled  from  Corfu  to  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  Government  was  again 
victorious,  but  this  success  did  not  save  the  minister,  Mr.  Glarakis. 
He  resigned,  and  returned  to  practice  medicine  at  Syra.  The  learn- 
ed and  eloquent  Zographas  was  his  successor.  During  the  winter, 
1840,  the  greatest  exultation  anddesir-i  of  conquest  reigned  in  Greece. 
Turkey  was  supposed  to  be  lying  in  her  last  agonies,  and  the  Greeks 
considered  it  as  the  most  favorable  moment  for  taking  up  arms,  and 
by  a  sudden  onset  invade  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  where  the  Christian 
population  were  expected  to  rise  and  follow  the  standard  of  the  cross. 
The  commanders  of  the  royal  troops  on  the  Turkish  frontiers  of 
Mount  Othrys  deserted  into  Thessaly  and  Albania,  proclaiming  on 
their  own  responsibility  the  warlike  projects  of  King  Otho.  Armed 
bands  of  mountaineers  already  began  the  marauding  warfare  on  the 
outskirts  of  Thessaly — while  a  badly  armed  and  nearly  starving  Turk- 
ish army  began  to  assemble  at  Larissa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus. 

The  Albanian  chiefs  received  the  Greek  officers,  with  their  glitter- 
ing epaulettes  and  golden  tassels,  very  well.  "  They  were  ready," 
they  said,  "  to  rise  and  assemble  their  clansmen,  but  they  first  want- 
ed to  see  the  color  of  King  Otho's  money  ;"  and  when  the  Greek 
emissaries  then,  in  their  disappointment,  made  fine  speeches  about 
patriotism  and  liberty,  the  Albanians  beckoned  them  to  begone, 
with  their  usual  "  besa  dia  besa."     Let  peace  be  among  us. 

In  Candia  the  Greek  sympathizers  fared  still  worse.  Many  un- 
ruly and  warlike  paUikaria,  among  whom  were  several  quiet  citizens 
of  the  Piraeus,  such  as  Lambrinidis  and  Captain  Manolas,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  several 
hundred  others,  who,  by  this  expedition,  hoped  to  force  government 
to  a  public  demonstration  against  Turkey,  secretly  embarked  for 
Creta.  Twenty -five  thousand  drachms,  or  three  thousand  American 
dollars,  a  large  sum  for  Greece,  were  collected — every  official  giving 
his  share — and  some  liydriote  barks,  no  doubt,  with  the  secret  con- 
nivance of  the  Greek  minister  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Kreesis,  occupied  the 
royal  arsenal  at  Poros,  and  embarking  cannon,  small  arms  and  am- 
munition, set  sail  for  Candia.  A  decisive  blow  might  perhaps  have 
been  struck,  and  a  revolutionary  fire  spread  throughout  European 
Turkey  ;  but  the  indecision  and  timid  politics  of  King  Otho,  in  every 
measure  yielding  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Court  at  Munich,  suffered 
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the  only  favorable  moment  to  pass — and  thus  all  the  private  exer- 
tions of  the  Greeks  were  in  vain. 

The  alliance  of  the  four  great  powers  in  July,  1840,  decided  the 
fate  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  once  more  supported  the  tottering 
skeleton  of  the  Othoman  empire.  The  Turkish  Admiral  Tahir-Pasha 
landed  with  troops  on  Creta,  The  Candiotes  proved  traitors  to  their 
Greek  auxiliaries.  The  brave  Captains  Lambrinidis  and  Manolas 
were  treacherously  slaughtered  during  a  parley  by  the  Turks,  and 
their  followers,  robbed  of  their  arms  and  baggage,  fled  to  the  coast, 
where  they  were  saved  by  a  British  man-of  war.  The  Greek  govern- 
ment now  publicly  disavowed  the  disturbances  on  the  frontier,  and 
declared  its  peaceful  intentions  towards  Turkey.  But  this  declara- 
tion only  augmented  the  general  dissatisfliction  in  Greece,  and  the 
hate  against  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Greeks  looked  upon  as 
the  main  cause  of  the  unwarllke  and  anti-national  measures  of  their 
own  government.  Zographas,  the  prime  minister,  had  negotiated  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Turkey,  which  proved  unfavorable  to  the 
Greek  maritime  and  commercial  interests,  to  which  King  Otho  re- 
fused his  ratification.  A  violent  outbreak  against  the  premier  took 
place  at  Athens  ;  he  retired,  and  his  successor  found  himself  in  a  still 
more  difficult  position,  without  any  hope  of  extricating  himself,  ex- 
cept by  contracting  a  new  loan  to  cover  the  running  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  Austria,  who,  with  the  guarantee  of  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  granted  a  loan  of  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  Russian  or  Napistic  party  continued  in  its  efforts  to  nourish 
the  universal  discontent,  and  the  Athenian  newspapers,  particularly 
"  The  Age'''  and  "  The  Friend  of  the  People^''  began  to  sound  the 
trumpet  of  a  crusade  against  the  ministry.  The  London  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  the  organ  through 
which  the  foreign  office  communicated  its  opinions  and  prejudices  to 
the  public,  went  even  farther — its  columns  were  filled  with  injurious 
articles  against  the  Greek  government,  and  the  most  scandalous  at- 
tacks against  the  person  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  which  the  kind 
and  benevolent  Otho  was  called  "  the  puny  wretch  who  was  permit- 
ted to  trample  on  Greece — who  hesitated  at  no  fraud,  and  blushed 
at  no  falsehood."  These  calumnies  appeared  in  the  form  of  letters, 
from  a  correspondent  at  Athens ;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  ori- 
ginated in  diplomatic  circles,  where  dark  intrigues  were  known,  of 
which  the  public  were  ignorant.  It  was  therefore  generally  supposed 
at  the  time  that  they  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  bilious  Secretary  of 
the  British  legation,  Mr.  Griffith,  and  were  not  unknown  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyons  himself.*     This  correspondence  divulged  a  nefarious  at- 

*  I  cannot  omit  to  state  here  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  grossly  perverted  in  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Griffith,  and  since  repeated  in  the  silly  book  of  Lord  Nugent,  and  some 
British  Reviews.  Among  other  falsehoods,  they  accuse  the  worthy  Colonel  of  Gen- 
darmes, Mr.  Sinis,  of  the  horrible  crime  of  having  roaxted  alive  several  Greek  shepherds, 
iScc.  The  truth,  as  told  me  by  Col.  Sinis  himself,  is  this  : — Pursuing  with  his  gendarmes  a 
gang  of  Klephties  through  the  ravines  of  Mount  Othrys,  he  found  a  shepherd  sitting  near 
aheap  of  ashes.  To  his  questions  the  tzupanis  answered  that  he  had  burnt  some  wood 
a  few  days  ago,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  robbers.  Sinis  now  ordered  the 
gendarmes  to  put  the  fellow's  head  into  the  ashes,  when  he  singed  his  beard,  and  called 
out:  Append!  1  the  robbers  just  now  roasted  and  eat  my  sheep;  they  are  hidden  in  the 
cave  yonder.    They  were  of  course  immediately  surrounded,  and  soon  after  captured. 
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tempt  of  Count  Armanspcrg  several  years  before  to  retain  his  posi- 
tion as  cliiof  chancellor  or  regent  of  the  kingdom,  by  means  of  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  physician  in  ordinary,  Doctor  Wittmer,  the 
Bavarian  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Count  Saporta,  and  other 
persons  holding  high  offices  at  court,  who  declared  that  the  king, 
being  an  idiot,  was  unfit  to  govern  the  kingdom  himself  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  plot  among  the  Bavarian  household  officers  against 
the  monarch,  produced  a  general  outcry  of  indignation  against  Dr. 
Wittmer,  who  was  the  only  official  among  those  accused  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  as  still  in  service  at  the  court  of  Athens.  He  was  instantly 
dismissed,  and  ran  some  personal  danger  before  his  departure  from 
Greece.  The  whole  nation  considered  itself  insulted  by  the  publica, 
tion  of  such  calumnies  in  a  ministerial  paper,  and  by  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  the  despicable  intrigues  of  Count  Armansperg  long 
after  his  downfall  had  been  proclaimed  with  the  sanction  of  the 
British  ministry.  The  personal  enmity  of  the  Greek  government 
and  the  British  legation  at  Athens  now  broke  out  into  an  open  feud. 
Some  miserable  Maltese  street-porters,  who  had  committed  disorders 
in  Athens,  and  been  imprisoned,  were,  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  re- 
claimed as  British  subjects  ;  and  an  intoxicated  English  footman  of  a 
traveling  lord,  who  had  been  arrested  at  Patras,  was  not  only  re- 
claimed, but  the  British  embassador  even  insisted  on  the  dismissal 
of  the  Greek  officers  and  gendarmes  in  Patras,  threatening  with  a 
hostile  demonstration  of  the  English  squadron  off  Corfu  ! 

King  Otho,  thus  pressed  on  all  hands,  called  Alexander  Mavro- 
kordatos  from  London  to  form  a  new  ministry.  This  distinguished 
Phanariote,  the  rival  of  Kolettis  and  Ypsilantis,  so  well  known  for  his 
talents  and  intrigues  during  the  war  of  independence,  was  welcomed 
by  hundreds  of  Greeks,  high  and  low,  who  flocked  to  the  Pirceus 
to  receive  him,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  banner.  This  popu- 
lar reception  made  him  arrogant,  and  relying  on  the  effective  support 
of  the  English  party,  of  which  he  was  considered  the  leader,  he  in  a 
somewhat  high  tone  demanded  of  King  Otho  the  dismissal  of  the 
foreign  officers,  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  after  his  own  choice, 
the  independence  of  the  synod,  the  publication  of  a  budget,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  council  of  state — all  measures  that 
might  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a  constitu- 
tion. Maximilian,  the  crown-prince  of  Bavaria,  and  elder  brother  of 
King  Otho,  being  at  that  time  a  guest  in  the  palace  at  Athens,  ad- 
vised his  royal  brother  at  once  to  accept  the  propositions  of  Mavro- 
kordatos.  But  the  king,  displeased  at  the  proud  bearing  of  the  man, 
and  yielding  to  the  insinuations  of  his  German  counselors,  rejected 
his  propositions,  and  sent  him  off  as  embassador  to  Constantinople. 
The  English  party  was  thus  defeated  ;  the  French  had  its  turn.  The 
governor  of  Syra,  Khristidis,  an  inconsiderate  and  superficial  man, 
the  protef/e  of  the  French  embassador,  M.  de  Lagrene,  was  selected 
prime  minister,  and  a  new  system  began. 

The  royal  authority  once  more  prevailed.  Alone,  and  abandoned 
by  his  partisans,  Mavrokordatos  departed  from  the  Pirfcus  for 
Turkey.     All  intelligent  and  patriotic  Greeks  were  exceedingly  sorry 
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at  this  event,  yet  they  unanimously  blamed  the  manner  in  which 
that  statesman  had  demanded  concessions,  which,  if  made  with  some 
moderation,  would  possibly  have  saved  Greece  from  the  dangerous 
violence  of  a  revolution.  The  Bavarian  c«ma;-27/rt  at  court,  in  their 
short-sighted  vanity,  looked  upon  all  this  as  a  triumph  ;  but  their 
victory  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration,  nor  to  yield  the 
golden  fruits  they  so  fondly  had  anticipated  !  The  young  sultan, 
Abdul-Meshid,  in  the  meantime  had  come  off  victorious  in  his 
war  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  Having  recovered  his  Syrian 
provinces,  the  island  of  Candia,  and  his  fleet,  by  the  arms  of  the  allied 
powers,  a  large  Turkish  army  was  assembled  in  Thessaly,  and  some 
light  troops  encamping  on  the  frontiers  of  Greece  threatened  an  inva- 
sion of  Thermopyke.  Yet  the  diplomatic  intercession  of  the  great 
powers  soon  put  a  stop  to  these  military  demonstrations,  and  thus  a 
second  time  thwarted  the  prospects  of  the  warlike  pallikars  in 
Greece.  All  these  disappointments  augmented  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administration,  and  an  external  motive  was  now  only  want- 
ing to  kindle  into  a  bright  flame  the  glowing  embers.  This  catas- 
trophe was  brought  about  by  the  financial  distress  of  the  country  in 
1843. 

It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  Greece  never  received  the  entire 
sum  of  the  two  first  series  of  the  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs  guar- 
antied by  the  powers.  Nearly  sixteen  millions  had  beforehand  been 
expended  in  indemnities  to  Turkey,  for  the  evacuation  of  Athens 
and  Euboea  by  the  Othoman  troops,  and  in  discounts  and  commis- 
sions to  the  bankers  ;  ten  millions  more  were  absorbed  in  Munich  by 
the  enormous  expenses  for  the  equipment  and  transport  of  the  Bava- 
rian troops  to  Greece  ;  the  rest  of  the  two  series  and  the  loan  advan- 
ced by  Austria  had  contributed  to  support  the  government  of  King 
Otho  during  these  ten  years — 1833  to  1843.  The  internal  resources 
of  Greece  herself  had,  indeed,  showed  a  rapid  increase  from  seven 
millions  of  drachms,  or  1,170,000  dollars,  in  1834,  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  millions  of  drachms,  or  3,000,000  dollars,  in  1843;  but  the 
budget  was  only  nominal,  and  there  existed  an  annual  deficit 
of  several  millions  of  drachms  in  the  real  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment, which  were  only  covered  by  artificial  means  ;  nor  had  it  suc- 
ceeded, in  this  long  course  of  time,  in  opening  new  resources,  which 
might  have  enabled  it  to  pay  oflT  the  pending  interests  of  the  loan. 
The  payment  of  the  third  series  of  the  loan  was  refused  by  Russia 
and  England,  and  by  the  languid  system  which  had  been  adopted, 
the  administration  was,  in  the  year  1843,  at  last  placed  in  the  difficult 
situation  of  not  being  able  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  foreign 
powers,  nor  even  to  satisfy  the  many  different  claims  and  demands 
rising  in  the  kingdom  itself.  All  the  parties  which  hitherto  had 
fought  separately,  and  therefore  had  easily  been  defeated  by  govern- 
ment, now,  as  it  were,  united  and  took  hold  of  this  dilemma,  check- 
ing the  activity  of  the  administration,  in  order  to  represent  it  as  un- 
popular and  insufficient,  and  with  loud  clamors  to  demand  a  national 
constitution.  The  press  continued  the  attack  with  the  greatest  acri- 
mony, reviling  all  measures   of  government  with  that  innate  Greek 
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censoriousness,  slandering  even  the  most  worthy  foreigners,  who 
faithfully  and  skilfully  devoted  their  talents  to  the  welfare  and  civili- 
zation of  that  neglected  country.  This  injustice  and  want  of  dis- 
crimination done  to  private  individuals,  we  find  to  be  an  inherent 
evil  in  all  violent  revolutions.  The  Napists,  after  their  repeated  de- 
feats, now  renewed  their  activity,  and  this  time  they  received  the 
direct  support  of  the  ]\ussian  embassador,  Katakasi.  A  third  con- 
spiracy was  secretly  planned,  which  a  few  months  later  had  a  better 
success  than  the  former  attempts,  and  effected  a  total  change  of 
government. 

It  is  now  historically  proved  that  the  views  of  the  Russian  party 
tended  not  only  to  the  subversion  of  the  Bavarian  rule,  but  even  to 
a  ckaiiije  of  dynasty.  During  the  summer  of  1843,  a  curious  libel 
in  the  Greek  language  was  published  at  Constantinople,  and  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  situation  of  Greece 
was  depicted  in  the  darkest  colors,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
noble-minded  Hellenic  nation  could  only  be  saved  by  placing  a  cer- 
tain powerful  prince  of  the  true  orthodox  Greek  religion  on  the 
throne,  by  dismissing  all  the  foreigners  from  the  public  service,  and 
by  forming  a  national  assembly  and  a  new  constitution.  The  ortho- 
dox prince  thus  recommended  was  supposed  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Russian  autocrat.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  directly  supported  the  machina- 
tions, by  the  publication  of  the  infamous  note  of  Count  Nesselrode 
of  March  7th,  1843,  in  which  he  openly  authorizes  any  popular 
movement  against  the  Greek  government.  In  this  note,  the  Rus- 
sian prime  minister  not  only  peremptorily  demanded  the  payment 
of  the  pending  interest  of  the  Russian  dividend  of  the  loan,  but  with 
the  harshest  and  most  unrelenting  expressions  reprehended  the  con- 
duct of  King  Otho's  administration  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  requested  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  army  and 
navy  officers  and  the  strictest  economy  in  the  finances,  as  Greece, 
being  placed  under  the  immediate  protectioia  of  the  great  powers,  had 
no  need  whatever  of  an  army  or  a  fleet. 

King  Otho,  intimidated  by  the  haughty  tone  of  Russia,  and  not 
possessing  fortitude  enough  to  return  the  answer  which  so  unjust  a 
command  deserved,  resolved  to  comply,  without  reflecting  on  the  con- 
sequences of  dismissing  several  hundred  Greek  officers,  who  imme- 
diately were  to  plan  a  conspiracy  against  his  throne. 

Nearly  all  the  German  officials,  with  the  exception  of  some  house- 
hold officers  at  court,  the  professors  of  the  university  and  colleges, 
and  the  engineers  at  Nauplion,  were  dismissed  from  the  royal  service, 
and  sent  back  to  Bavaria.  The  cavalry  and  artillery,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  squadron  of  lancers  and  a  light  battery,  were  disbanded, 
and  the  horses  sold.  The'infantry  shared  the  same  fate,  the  battalions 
were  reduced  to  companies.  The  corvettes  and  other  vessels,  even 
the  royal  steamer,  were  ordered  to  Poros  to  be  unrigged,  and  the 
navy  officers  and  crews  were  discharged. 

Yet  all  these  forced  measures  were  in  vain;  and  though  one  million 
and  a  half  of  the  interest  were  paid  off  in  July,  the  three  protecting 
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powers,  by  their  conference  at  London,  sent  in  a  collective  note  to 
King  Otho,  on  the  5th  September,  1843,  in  which  the  most  unjust  de- 
mand was  made,  that  the  king  should  give  them  an  assignation  on 
the  principal  revenues  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  and  call  together  a  na- 
tional assembly. 

The  contending  parties  in  Greece  thus  openly  encouraged  and  in- 
vited to  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  had  now  united,  and  a  conspi- 
racy of  the  disbanded  officers  was  organized  during  July  and  August. 
Old  Kolokotronis  had  died  in  1839  ;  but  the  commander  of  the  forces 
at  Athens,  Colonel  Kalergis,  from  Crete ;  Makry-Yannis,  of  Athens  ; 
Griziotis,  of  Eubcea  ;  Andreas  Londas,  of  Vastizza  ;  Theodores  Grivas, 
of  Aiarnania ;  Rhigas-Palamides,  of  Kalabrita ;  Colonel  Spiridon 
Milios,  and  many  others,  were  at  the  head  of  the  plot.  The  16th 
September  was  fixed  upon  for  its  execution.  Some  vague  rumors 
about  a  riot  had  begun  to  spread  in  Athens,  and  an  intense  excite- 
ment prevailed,  but  nothing  was  known  with  certainty.  An  Eng- 
lishman, who,  during  the  regency  of  Count  Armansperg,  had  figured 
as  prefect  of  police  at  Athens,  and  still  kept  up  his  connections  with 
the  people,  learned  the  names  of  several  of  the  conspirators,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  king,  who,  assembling  the  ministers,  ordered  the  leaders 
to  be  arrested  and  placed  before  a  court-martial.  Vlachopulos,  the 
minister  of  war,  not  knowing  that  Colonel  Kalergis  was  at  the  head 
of  the  plot,  called  him  to  his  presence,  and  commanded  him  to  keep 
the  garrison  under  arms,  and  ready  to  occupy  the  palace  and  squares 
of  the  city.  The  crafty  Cretan,  with  a  bold  countenance,  requested 
artillery  and  ammunition,  and  then  sent  the  order  to  all  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy  to  strike  the  blow  the  same  night  between  the  14th 
and  15th  September. 

The  old  warriors  of  Makry-Yannis  were  to  assemble  in  his  dwelling, 
situated  near  the  temple  ruins  of  Olympian  Jove,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  while  the  pallikars  of  Griziotis  from  Euboea,  who  already 
were  on  the  march,  received  orders  to  occupy  the  heights  and  passes 
of  Mount  Parnes,  and  there  await  the  fire-signals  from  Athens. 

The  troops  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
some  light  companies,  a  squadron  of  lancers,  and  four  field-pieces, 
were  at  that  time  commanded  by  Greeks  ;  the  only  two  German 
sub-lieutenants  still  in  service  at  Athens  were  ignorant  of  the  move- 
ment, and  afterwards  hurried  to  the  palace.  A  large  number  of 
Greek  officers  in  glittering  uniforms  suddenly  appeared  in  the  theatre, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  quiet  citizens,  who  had  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on.  The  Russian  embassador,  Katakasi, 
gave  a  brilliant  party  that  night,  where  many  of  the  leaders  were  in- 
vited. When  the  clock  struck  twelve  at  midnight,  Kalergis,  with  his 
officers,  left  the  ball-room,  called  the  troops  to  arms,  and  proclaimed 
the  constitution.  Syntagma^  syntagma,  {constitution^)  re-echoed  from 
hundreds  of  voices,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  lancers,  Kalergis  now  led 
the  troops  in  perfect  order  through  the  large  avenue  of  Hermes,  and 
formed  them  in  battle  array  on  the  square  in  front  and  rear  of  the 
new  palace,  while  small  detachments  commanded  by  the  young  offi- 
cers of  the  military  college  of  the  Euelpides  were  sent  off'  to  the 
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dwellings  of  the  councilors  of  state,  whom  they  arrested  and  brought 
together  in  the  council-hall.  Rockets  were  fired,  and  the  wild  palU- 
kars  from  Eubo^a,  on  the  summits  of  Parnes,  answered  the  signals  by 
lighting  huge  fires  along  the  mountain  tops,  and  then  hurried  down- 
ward to  the  city.  The  armed  pi)lice  or  gendarmerie  was  at  that  time 
a  faithful  and  well-organized  corps,  commanded  by  General  Vlacho- 
pulos,  the  brother  of  the  minister  of  war.  He  had  ordered  a  strong 
detachment  uf  gendarmes  to  guard  the  palace,  and  another  body  to 
observe  the  house  of  Makry-Yannis,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
pallikars.  The  alarm  being  given,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
hurrying  to  arms,  Makry-Yannis,  with  his  retainers,  were  reinforced 
by  the  wild  old  warrior  Kostas  and  another  band.  These  meeting 
with  the  gendarmes,  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  a  sergeant  was  shot; 
but  Makry-Yannis  rushing  between  the  combatants,  called  out  to 
them  :  "  Stop,  brethren,  what  are  ye  doing."  He  then  explained 
their  purpose,  and  the  whole  party,  pallikars  and  gendarmes,  march- 
ed ofl'  to  the  palace. 

Here  all  was  confusion  ;  the  guards  had  been  doubled,  and  an  ad- 
jutant to  the  king,  Captain  Skeinstorf,  sent  off  to  bring  up  the  artil- 
lery for  the  protection  of  the  palace.  But  arriving  at  the  artillery- 
barracks,  the  Greek  commander.  Captain  Schinas,  gave  him  the 
haughty  answer,  "  Go  and  tell  his  ^fajesty  that  the  gims  soon  will  be 
at  the  palace,  at  the  order  of  Colonel  Kalergis."  The  adjutant  gal- 
loped back,  and  finding  the  infantry  already  forming  before  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  through  the  line, 
overturning  some  soldiers,  but  succeeded  in  entering  the  palace  with 
the  news  of  the  treachery  of  the  whole  garrison.  Shouts  of  "  Long 
live  the  constitution — long  live  the  national  assembly,"  resounded 
along  the  lines  and  among  the  thick  crowds  of  armed  Greeks,  who 
were  gradually  approaching  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  the  Piraeus, 
and  the  environs. 

The  generals,  Gardikiotis,  Grivas,  and  minister  of  war,  Vlachopu- 
los,  came  out  of  the  palace,  and  ordered  the  troops  and  the  people  to 
retire ;  they  were  instantly  surrounded,  arrested,  and  conducted  as 
prisoners  to  the  barracks.  The  king  then  sent  the  master  of  cere- 
monies. Colonel  Hess,  the  most  hated  man  in  the  kingdom,  to  the 
balcony  ;  but  on  making  his  appearance,  the  tremendous  outcry  of  the 
multitude  forced  the  Bavarian  to  retire.  King  Otho  now  stepped 
forward,  and  speaking  French,  he  called  for  "  le  Colonel  Kalergi" — 
to  which  Kalergis,  saluting  his  majesty  with  his  sabre  from  the  front 
of  the  lancers,  answered  with  a  loud  voice  in  Greek — "Sire  !  I  am  not 
now  a  coloneilos,  but  a  citizen  of  Greece,  who  with  his  fellow  citi- 
zens most  humbly  requests  your  majesty  to  grant  us  a  constitution." 
The  king  then  required  time  for  consideration,  and  ordered  the 
troops  and  the  people  to  retire."  "  Sire  !"  replied  the  steady  Kaler- 
gis, "  it  is  impossible,  until  j'our  majesty  has  consulted  with  the 
council  of  state."     The  king  retired. 

The  whole  city  was  on  the  move;  muskets  were  fired  in  the  streets, 
and  the  armed  peasants  and  mountaineers  flocked  in  from  the  coun- 
try.    It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  M'hen  a  rattling  noise 
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was  heard,  and  a  brigade  of  artillery  came  up  at  full  gallop.  The 
guns  were  instantly  unlimbered,  and  posted  before  the  front  and  side 
doors  of  the  palace. 

In  the  n^an  time  Colonel  Spiridon-Milios,  at  the  head  of  the  oflicers 
of  the  military  college,  entered  the  boidenterion,  or  council-hall,  and 
placing  a  brace  of  pistols  on  the  table  before  him,  ordered  the  trem- 
bling councilors,  many  of  whom  knew  well  how  indifTcrent  they  had 
been  about  the  welfare  of  their  native  country — leaving  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  to  the  care  of  the  Bavarian  secretaries,  to  declare,  that 
the  council  of  state  would  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  movement,  and  hereby  express  their  thanks  to  the  people 
and  the  army  for  their  admirable  conduct,  and  decree — "  that  the 
whole  army  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  country  and  the 
constitutional  throne," 

The  old  councilors  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  stern 
countenance  of  Spiridon-Milios,  who,  with  his  hand  on  his  pistols,  was 
the  man  to  have  shot  down  on  the  spot  the  first  who  would  have 
dared  to  attempt  any  remonstrance.  The  act  was  therefore  laid 
ready  before  them,  and  instantly  signed.  Then  Andreas  Londas,  ac- 
companied by  a  deputation  of  members,  was  sent  oft"  with  this  im- 
portant document  to  the  people  and  army  assembled  before  the 
palace.  Here  the  first  constitutional  act  was  read  and  received  with 
loud  acclamations.  During  the  recital  of  the  oath,  the  whole  popu- 
lation raised  their  hands  to  heaven  spontaneously,  and  the  old  An- 
dreas was  lifted  up  in  the  arms  of  the  citizens  and  carried  in  triumph 
back  to  the  council.  An  address  to  the  king  was  now  drawn  up  by 
Spiridon-Milios,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  carry  it  to  the  king 
and  return  with  his  reply.  His  majesty  demanded  to  consult  with  the 
embassadors  of  the  protecting  powers,  but  this  was  immediately  re- 
fused by  the  assembled  multitude;  and  when  the  diplomatists  in  their 
state-coaches  and  in  full  uniform  arrived  before  the  palace,  Colonel 
Kalergis  riding  up  to  them,  said,  "  that  this  was  wholly  a  Greek 
affair  between  king  and  people,  and  that  until  the  king  had  termina- 
ted his  consultations  with  his  council  of  state,  the  foreign  ministers 
could  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  enter  the  palace."  Baron  Pro- 
kesch  von  Osten,  the  Austrian,  attempted  to  advance  ;  but  perceiving 
the  extreme  excitement  of  the  people  and  the  firm  array  of  the  cav- 
alry, he  returned  to  his  coach  and  departed.  Baron  Brassier  de  Saint 
Simon,  the  Prussian,  burst  out  into  violent  protestations ;  but  Kaler- 
gis and  his  staff'-officers  retained  their  sangfroid,  and  quietly  answer- 
ed the  hair-brained  Prussian — "  As  for  you.  Master  Simon,  you  have 
but  too  often  entered  the  palace;  and  it  is  to  the  counsels  of  yourself, 
and  such  as  you,  that  his  majesty  now  owes  all  his  difficulties." 

The  commission  of  the  council  of  state  still  remained  with  the 
king.  Otho  proposed  to  consult  with  his  father — with  the  powers — 
demanded  three  months — a  fortnight — nothing  could  be  granted  ; 
an  implicit  acceptance  of  the  address  was  claimed. 

Every  delay  seemed  dangerous — signs  of  impatience  were  seen 
among  the  people  and  the  soldiery.  Cries  were  heard  "  to  batter 
down  the  gates  and  storm  the  palace."     While  Kalergis,  on  horse- 
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back,  was  haranguing  the  multitude  to  keep  them  quiet,  a  gendarme 
at  a  window  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace  most  imprudently 
leveled  his  musket  at  him,  but  a  German  oflicer  caught  his  arm  and 
thrust  him  back.  A  shot  at  the  commander-in-chief  at  that  moment 
might  have  had  the  most  melancholy  consequences,  as  the  enraged 
people,  no  doubt,  would  have  taken  the  palace  by  assault,  captured 
and  deposed  the  king,  and  put  all  the  Bavarian  officers  and  courtiers 
to  the  sword. 

During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  intense  excitement,  a  ridiculous 
scene  took  place  on  the  square  before  the  palace.  A  young, elegantly- 
dressed  Greek,  lately  returned  from  Paris,  pierced  through  the  crowd 
and  the  military,  ascended  the  front  stairs  of  the  palace,  and  began  to 
harangue  the  assembled  people  on  liberty  and  the  constitution,  but  with 
so  aflected  and  strange  an  accent,  that  the  multitude,  believing  him  to 
be  a  foreigner,  cried  '■'■  joucha  !  joucha  !  let  him  perish"— and  making 
a  rush  forward,  and  laying  hold  on  the  supposed  Bavarian,  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces,  if  he  had  not  been  saved  by  Kalergis  and 
his  lancers,  who  carried  him,  wounded  and  bleeding,  to  the  hospital. 

At  last  the  commission  of  the  state-council  made  its  appearance 
and  was  received  with  unbounded  joy,  for  they  at  once  announced 
that  King  Otho  had  consented  to  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  and 
the  foreigners  in  the  Greek  service,  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  po- 
pular ministry,  and  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  national  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  constitution. 

When  morning  dawned  upon  Athens,  the  troops  and  people,  in 
various  picturesque  costumes,  were  still  assembled  before  the  palace  ; 
but  the  best  order  was  observed  during  all  the  agitation  of  this  most 
stirring  night-scene  :  not  a  window  of  the  palace,  or  garden  pale,  had 
been  broken — not  a  flower  gathered  in  the  royal  pleasure-grounds. 
Refreshments  were  carried  round  to  the  wearied  soldiers  and  citizens, 
but  no  intemperance  took  place  here  among  the  sober  Greeks,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  Foreign 
ladies  actually  walked  without  fear  about  the  palace,  as  spectators  of 
this  extraordinary  sight-  All  the  housetops  around  were  covered 
with  women  and  children,  while  on  the  square  below  thousands  of 
fezies,  or  red  skull-caps,  were  flung  into  the  air ;  and  the  zitos^  the 
music  of  the  military  bands,  the  singing  and  shouting,  denoted  the 
general  harmony  and  gladness  of  this  lively  and  good-natured  peo- 
ple. 

Diflerent  was  the  scene  within  the  halls  of  the  palace  !  As  soon 
as  the  king  had  given  his  consent,  the  ranks  of  the  military  opened, 
and  the  foreign  embassadors  were  permitted  to  enter.  They  found 
the  royal  family  somewhat  re-assured.  Poor  Amelia  and  her  elder 
sister,  the  delicate  duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  had  suflTeied  some  fear  in 
the  beginning  ;  but  the  queen  soon  showed  more  fortitude  than  her 
royal  consort,  and  advised  him  to  mount  on  horseback  and  appear 
before  the  troops.  Both  (^tho  and  Amelia  were  beloved  by  the 
Greek  people ;  their  annual  progress  through  the  diflerent  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  had  always  been  a  continued  triumphal  procession. 
Personally  they  would  never  have  been^exposed  to  any  real  danger. 
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Amelia's  heart  was  deeply  touched  when  she  learned  that  not  the 
smallest  injury  had  been  done  or  attempted,  either  at  the  palace  or 
the  gardens,  nor  that  any  shout  of  insult  had  been  uttered  against 
herself  or  the  king. 

The  foreign  ministers  played  but  a  sorry  part  in  the  halls  of  the 
palace.  "When  Otho  with  great  animation  gave  them  the  details  of 
what  had  occurred,  the  French  embassador,  M.  Piscatory,  was  the 
only  one  who  showed  some  presence  of  mind,  and  encouraged,  and 
with  French  politeness,  even  complimented  the  young  king  "  on  the 
glorious  days  that  would  now  dawn  on  Hellas,  through  the  union  of 
king  and  people."  Baron  Prokesch  spoke  with  dignity.  The  Eng- 
lishman stood  aloof,  and  was  silent ;  the  Russian  and  Prussian  are 
said  to  have  shed  tears,  each  in  a  separate  window. 

Though  the  mass  of  the  people  had  hailed  the  constitution  pro- 
mised by  King  Olho  with  signs  of  satisfaction,  the  Russian  party, 
the  intriguers,  and  the  dismissed  officers,  were  quite  astonished  at 
the  facility  with  which  they  had  overcome  the  well-known  obstinacy 
of  his  majesty,  who  thus  had  yielded  to  their  demands.  Many  felt 
disappointed,  distinctly  betraying  their  dissatisfaction.  Violent  dis- 
cussions arose  in  the  council ;  the  Russian  party  having  the  majority, 
and  being  bent  on  forcing  the  king  to  abdicate,  proposed  and  ob- 
tained a  vote,  that  the  king  should  be  required  to  thank  the  troops 
for  their  good  behavior,  to  promise  promotion  to  the  officers,  and  a 
medal  to  all  those  who  had  aided  or  been  present  during  the  trans- 
actions of  this  glorious  day,  which  in  future  was  to  be  celebrated  as 
the  day  of  the  regeneration  of  Hellas,  The  victory  of  the  Russian 
conspiracy  depended  on  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  they 
no  doubt  had  anticipated.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken  in  case 
of  an  assault  on  the  palace,  to  transfer  the  royal  family  to  the 
Piraeus.  The  royal  steamer  had,  by  a  previous  arrangement  with 
the  prefect  of  the  naval  station  at  Poros,  been  equipped,  and  lay  now 
with  its  boilers  hissing  at  ^gina.  On  the  first  signal  it  would  ar- 
rive at  the  Pireeus,  and  bring  the  high  personages  to  any  part  of 
Italy  they  might  choose. 

A  second  deputation  then  presented  themselves  with  these  hard 
and  absurd  demands,  which  afterwards  were  said  to  have  been  un- 
known to  Kalergis  and  the  army.  The  king  received  them  sur- 
rounded by  the  foreign  ministers.  The  tone  of  the  speaker,  Lidorikis, 
was  haughty  ;  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed  to  his  majesty 
for  deliberation,  and  it  represented  to  him  that  the  army  insisted  on 
the  conditions  exacted.  Otho  hesitated.  The  queen,  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  is  said  to  have  pressed  him  wnth  all  the  earnestness  of  af- 
fection ; — still,  he  remained  undecided — when  Lidorikis  stepping  for- 
ward, said  these  hard  words  :  "  Sire,  if  you  do  not  accept  these  con- 
ditions, the  Greeks  will  instantly  storm  your  palace,  cut  down  your 
Bavarians,  and  their  blood  will  be  on  your  head." 

This  was  the  moment  of  real  danger ;  the  populace,  tired  of  the 
protracted  scene  of  fifteen  hours,  and  illuded  by  the  intriguers  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  demanded  guarantees,  showed  tokens  of  ferocity, 
and  began  to   shout  and  clamor — when  M.  Piscatory,  approaching 
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the  king,  exclaimed :  "  Sire,  you  have  made  already  the  greatest 
sacrifice :  this  is  a  comparative  trifle ;  yield  them  this,  and  France 
will  guarantee  you  the  integrity  of  your  crown !" 

Otho  yielded  to  these  arguments,  at  the  very  last  moment,  saying 
with  much  feeling  :  "  that  though  as  a  man,  he  felt  the  indignity 
oflered  to  him,  and  would  not  personally  have  given  way,  yet  as  a 
sovereign,  he  was  bound  to  concede  even  this  point  for  the  welfare 
of  Greece." 

The  Bishop  of  Atticii,  heading  a  procession  of  priests,  now  entered 
the  palace,  llie  king  and  the  council  of  state  took  the  oath  to  the 
new  constitution.  Accompanied  by  the  foreign  ministers,  he  then 
appeared  on  the  great  balcony  in  front  of  the  city,  where  he  was 
welcomed  with  continued  shouts  by  the  multitude  below.  At  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  Friday,  the  15th  September,  1843,  the 
troops  with  their  colors  flying,  and  their  bands  playing  the  national 
airs  of  Rhigas,  marched  ofl",  and  the  crowds  dispersed  quietly ;  the 
same  evening,  perfect  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  Athens.  The 
news  of  the  bloodless  revolution  in  the  capital  spread  with  the  great- 
est rapidity  all  over  Greece,  and  was  everywhere  hailed  with  joy. 
Kalergis  had  sent  off"  a  courier,  who  arrived  at  Nauplion  on  Friday  at 
midnight.  His  dispatches  were  received  by  the  Greek  officers  who 
were  initiated  in  the  plot.  They  went  in  a  body  to  the  commandant 
of  the  fortress.  Colonel  von  Reineck,  a  Prussian  Philhellene,  who, 
being  the  brother-in-law  of  Mavrokordatos,  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  secret  movements  of  the  leaders.  Thus  the  Greek  offi- 
cers, to  their  utter  astonishment,  found  the  old  colonel  in  full  uni- 
form, saluting  them  with  a  "long  life  to  the  constitutional  king  of 
Hellas."  In  the  presence  of  all  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  the  oath 
was  taken. 


ART.  IV.-TENNESSEE-HER  MANUFACTURES  AND  INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

[Will  not  some  of  our  friends  in  Tennessee  prepare  for  us  a  paper  this  sum- 
mer upon  the  history,  wealth,  resources,  etc.,  of  the  state,  similar  to  the  papers 
wc  have  been  publishing  on  the  other  states  1  We  really  desire  this,  and  en- 
deavored, when  there  last  summer,  to  obtain  sufficient  data  for  an  article  of  our 
own  ;  but  how  much  better  can  it  be  written  by  some  one  upon  the  spot.  The 
paper  we  now  present  is  interesting  in  many  respects.] — Ed. 

The  situation  of  Tennessee  as  an  interior  state,  makes  it  highly 
necessary  that  she  should  be  connected  by  rail-roads  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  with  the  Atlantic.  This  will  appear  to  be  the  more 
important,  when  we.  consider  her  mineral  wealth  and  her' manufac- 
turing power,  to  say  nothing  of  her  vast  agricultural  resources.  As 
a  manufacturing  country,  Tennessee  has  advantages  equal,  if  not 
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superior,  to  any  state  in  the  Union.  She  has  an  abundance  of  cheap 
provisions,  which  is  an  important  element  of  manufacturing  pros- 
perity. Her  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  removed  alike  from 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Cotton  can  be  and  is  grown  success- 
fully, the  average  yield  per  acre  for  several  years  past  being  equal 
to  that  of  more  southern  states.  Either  steam  or  water-power  can  be 
used  in  manufocturing  as  may  be  thought  most  advisable,  since  there 
are  immense  quantities  of  excellent  coal  in  her  mountains,  and  her 
streams  are  admirably  suited  to  manufacturing  purposes.  When 
the  rail-roads,  connecting  us  with  New-Orleans;,  Mobile,  Savannah, 
and  Charleston  arc  completed,  we  will  be  able  to  enter  into  success- 
ful competition  wdth  any  other  country  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing. The  effects  upon  ourselves  of  this  change  in  our  pursuits 
will  be  no  less  giatifying  than  astonishing.  Whenever  Tennessee 
becomes  a  manufacturing  state,  as  her  natural  advantages  eminently 
fit  her  to  be,  and  as  she  must  sooner  or  later  become,  instead  of  send- 
ing her  corn,  hogs,  beef,  cattle,  and  many  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature  to  distant  markets  at  great  trouble,  risk,  and  expense,  her 
factories  will  furnish  a  market  at  home.  These  articles  will  com- 
mand better  prices  than  they  now  do,  and  we  will  then  be  in  no 
danger  of  hearing  any  complaint  about  the  productions  of  our  farms 
"  perishing  in  our  barns  and  barn  yards  for  want  of  a  market."  If, 
instead  of  sending  off"  so  much  of  our  cotton  in  its  raw  state,  we 
would  send  more  of  it  off"  in  cotton  fabrics,  we  w'ould  realize  all  the 
benefits  arising  from  its  manufacture  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  those 
at  a  distance.  By  comparing  the  condition  of  those  states  that  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  with  that  of  those  that  are  not,  we  may 
learn  the  good  effects  resulting  from  building  and  sustaining  manu- 
facturing establishments  among  ourselves. 

It  appears  from  a  report,  published  by  order  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut,  that  while  13.317,170  pounds  of  cotton  were 
consumed  in  one  year  in  that  state,  the  value  of  three  manufactured 
articles,  cloth,  yarn,  and  batting,  was  $2,984,384.  Estimating  the  cot- 
ton at  ten  cents  per  pound,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  would  have 
been  $1,331,917,  which  being  taken  from  the  value  of  the  manuflic- 
tured  articles  mentioned  above,  would  leave  81,652,407  as  profits, 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  its  manufacture. 

This  cotton  might  easily  and  well  have  been  manufactured  in  a 
southern  state.  Then  the  cost  of  transportation  would  have  been 
saved,  the  profits  would  have  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  merchant,  farmer,  mechanic, 
and  operative,  would  all  have  experienced  the  happy  effect  of  having 
this  cotton  manufactured  at  home.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  pro- 
fitableness of  this  branch  of  industry,  it  is  astonishing  that  no  more 
interest  is  felt  in  it,  and  no  more  attention  paid  to  it,  in  the  cotton 
states. 

A  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  was  engaged  in  this  business 
some  years  ago  in  Lawrence  county  in  this  state,  F.  Buchanan,  Esq., 
formerly  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  man  of 
clear  discriminating  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  great  practical  iufor- 
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mation,  estimated  the  profits  of  a  §25,000  establishment  in  that 
county  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  of  a  6!50.000  establishment  at 
36  per  cent.,  after  deducting  2^  per  cent,  for  insurance  against  fire  j 
and  he  remarks,  "  we  are  astonished  to  sec  the  increase  of  profits  rising 
so  rapidly  proportioned  to  the  capital."  These  estimates  may  seem 
to  many  extravagant,  but  the  information  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  emi- 
nently practical,  and  his  estimates  may  well  be  relied  upon.  It  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  however,  that  they  were  made  when  cotton  was  much 
Jower  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  two  years,  and  when,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  profits  of  manufiicturing  were  much  greater  than  they 
have  been  since.  The  high  price  of  cotton  has  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent diminished  the  profits  of  cotton  manufactures  during  the  last 
two  years ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  cotton  will  main- 
tain for  any  great  length  of  time  the  high  prices  which  it  brought 
during  the  two  years  preceding  the  crop  that  is  now  going  to  market. 
It  is  evident  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  will  be  more  profitable 
when  cotton  is  selling  at  six  cents  than  when  it  is  selling  at  twelve, 
and  in  our  estimates  of  the  future  profits  of  manufacturers,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  cotton  will  not  command  the  high  prices  which 
it  did  last  year  and  the  year  before.  The  falling  ofli"  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  Northern  states  during  the  last  year  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  518.039  bales  consumed  in  1849  cost  only  $15,023,131, 
whilst  the  404,108  bales  consuiTied  in  1851  cost  $20,205,400.  Al- 
though the  cpiantity  consumed  in  1851  was  decreased,  the  value  was 
increased  more  than  $;5, 000,000.  From  this  we  would  infer  that,  so 
soon  as  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  reduced,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed will  be  increased  greatly,  and  such  is  the  fact.  The  well  in- 
formed commercial  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Union,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1852,  says,  "The  United  States  manufacturers  are  also 
more  actively  employed,  and  new  mills  are  being  constructed  in  many 
localities.  The  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers is  already  greater  than  for  the  whole  of  last  year,  not  taking  into 
account  the  quantities  consumed  in  the  interior  of  the  South  and  West." 

The  number  of  spindles  in  Tennessee  in  1840  was  10,813,  and  in 
1850,  30,000,  an  increase  of  near  20,000  in  ten  years.  Gen.  James, 
of  Rhode  Island,  estimates  that  10,000  spindles  will  consume  4,500 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  If  this  be  so,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
dispute  it,  the  number  of  spindles  in  Tennessee  in  1850  was  sufficient 
to  consume  10,200  bales  per  annum.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  proportionate  increase  during  the  next  ten 
years  than  there  was  from  1840  to  1850. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  there  will  then  be  in  use  asuflicient  number 
of  spindles  to  consume  near  40,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  Are 
these  not  reasonable  expectations  ?  Manufacturing  has  been  found, 
by  actual  experience,  to  be  more  profitable  than  farming,  for  the  man 
engaged  in  the  latter  often  does  not  realize  more  than  six-per  cent, 
upon  his  capital,  whilst,  according  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  manufacturer 
often  reali7.es  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  Other  sections  have  grown 
rich  by  manufacturing  our  raw  material,  and  afterwards  selling  to  us 
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the  Tnanufactured  articles.  Our  labor  is  not  sufTiciently  diversified. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural ;  and  since,  owing  to  our  interior 
position,  we  are  in  a  great  degree  cut  off  from  nnarket,  our  income  is 
comparatively  small.  This  is  a  highly  injurious  state  of  affairs,  which 
we  trust  will  not  long  continue.  The  remedy  is,  in  building  factories 
to  consume  our  surplus  agricultural  products,  and  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  our  people.  By  pursuing  this  course  a  demand  will  be 
created  for  our  surplus  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  a 
relative  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  now- 
long,  we  may  well  ask,  will  it  be  before  the  people  of  the  South  will 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  this  subject  1  Coarse  cotton  goods, 
suitable  for  negro  clothing,  and  cotton  yarns,  are  the  articles  that  our 
southern  flictories  should,  for  a  considerable  time,  be  engaged  in  mak- 
ing, leaving  to  northern  and  European  factories  the  manufacture  of 
those  finer  fabrics  which  recj[uire  more  skill,  capital,  and  experience 
than  we  at  present  possess,  and  which  are  not  so  much  demanded  by 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  southern  people.  The  advantages  of  our 
situation,  our  nearness  to  the  cotton  fields,  and  our  superior  natural 
facilities  for  manufacturing,  render  any  protection  from  the  general 
government,  in  the  shape  of  high  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  entirely 
unnecessary  and  highly  injurious,  even  if  the  general  government  had 
the  constitutional  right  to  alFord  such  protection.  The  South  needs 
free  and  unrestricted  commerce.  Under  a  system  of  comparatively 
low  duties,  not  only  has  the  value  of  our  great  staple,  cotton,  vastly 
increased,  but  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton 
goods  exported  from  the  United  States  of  near  $4,000,000  per  annum. 
The  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1851 
was  87,241,205,  whilst  it  was  only  S3,545.481  in  1846,  the  last  year 
of  the  restrictive  policy.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  we,  particularly 
of  the  southern  states,  should  not  feel  ourselves  dependent  upon  the 
general  government  for  any  aid  to  enable  us  to  engage  profitably  in 
manufacturing.  The  true  interests  of  the  manufacturers  in  all  sections 
of  the  Union  require  low  and  uniform  duties  upon  foreign  imports, 
and  not  those  which  are  constantly  fluctuating.  No  other  than  low 
duties  can  ever  be  permanent,  and  therefore  manufacturers  should 
advocate  a  system  of  moderate  duties,  and  thereby  avoid  the  evils 
consequent  upon  an  ever-changing  system. 

Tennessee  is  not  only  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufiicture  of 
cotton,  but  woolen  fabrics  may  be  manufactured  here  with  great 
success  eventually.  Large  portions  of  the  state,  which  would  other- 
wise be  of  but  little  value,  are  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep. 
Mark  R.  Cockrill,  of  Nashville,  an  experienced  and  practical  farmer, 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  as  fine  wool  can  be  grown  in  the  southern 
states  as  can  be  found  in  the  world,  and  he  says,  that  "  all  the  cotton 
region  is  adapted  to  wool  and  sheep."  In  some  places  in  our  state 
there  are  large  tracts  of  country  where  the  lands  are  cheap,  the  popu- 
lation sparse,  and  the  winters  mild  and  open,  and  these  are  the  por- 
tions of  the  state  where  we  must  expect  sheep  raising  to  be  carried 
on  successfully.  The  necessity  for  raising  wool  in  the  United  States 
is  apparent,  when  we  remember  that  we  imported  32,548,491  pounds 
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of  raw  wool  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  besides 
the  woolen  fabrics  which  we  imported  during  the  same  year,  and 
which  amounted  to  $10,39(3,709.  The  growth  and  manufacture  of 
wool  must  become  a  business  of  much  importance  in  Tennessee. 
Iron,  also,  must  sooner  or  later  become  a  great  interest  in  this  state. 
The  hills  and  mountains  of  East  and  Middle  Tennessee  are  filled  with 
iron  ore  of  the  fniest  quality.  Already  there  are  many  furnaces  and 
forges  in  operation,  and  the  number  must  increase  with  the  increasing 
'development  of  the  country.  When  the  immense  resources  of  Ten- 
nessee shall  be  developed,  her  coal,  her  iron,  and  her  marble,  which 
have  hitherto  been  locked  up  in  her  mountains,  find  an  outlet  to 
market,  and  her  manufacturing  power  be  brought  into  full  use,  then, 
indeed,  will  a  new  era  in  her  history  commence.  Among  the  causes 
which  have  prevented  Tennessee  from  engaging  extensively  in 
manufacturing,  the  most  prominent  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  manufactured  articles  to  market. 

We  need,  and  that  greatly,  good  roads  for  the  transportation  of 
our  produce  to  market.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  "  construction 
of  good  roads  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  emergence  of  a  people  from 
a  state  of  rudeness,  and  their  improvement  always  keeps  pace  with 
the  national  progress  in  wealth,  numbers,  industry,  and  science."  The 
greatest  advantages  arising  from  rail-roads  are  not  the  direct  profits 
to  the  stockholders,  though  these  are  often  great,  but  they  are,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  incidental  advantages.  They  improve  trade,  in- 
crease the  value  of  real  estate,  stimulate  industry,  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  give  diversity  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
people. 

In  this  way  they  confer  countless  benefits,  and  aid  greatly  in 
the  onward  and  upward  progress  of  a  state.  Having  barely  alluded 
to  some  of  the  advantages  of  rail-roads,  the  question  is  presented, 
what  are  we  doing  in  Tennessee  in  reference  to  this  matter  ?  Are 
we  fully  sensible  of  the  great  interests  at  stake,  or  are  we  willing  for 
"  the  forests  and  the  minerals,  the  treasures  above  and  beneath  the 
surface,  to  remain  unheeded  V 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, providing  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $8,000  per  mile,  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, the  Chattanooga,  Harrison,  Georgetown,  and  Charleston,  the 
Nashville  and  Southern,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  Nashville  and 
Memphis,  the  Nashville  and  Cincinnati,  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western, the  South-western,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  the 
Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louisville,  and  the  Alabama  and  Winches- 
ter rail-road  companies,  so  far  as  the  main  trunk  roads  to  be  con- 
structed by  said  companies  lie  within  the  limits  of  this  state.  The 
bonds  are  not  to  Vje  issued  until  a  sufilcient  amount  of  bona  fide  sub- 
scriptions shall  have  been  obtained  to  grade,  bridge,  and  prepare  for 
the  iron  rails,  the  whole  extent  of  the  main  trunk  lines  to  be  con- 
structed by  each  of  the  companies  within  this  state,  and  until  a  sec- 
tion of  thirty  miles  shall  actually  have  been  graded,  bridged,  and 
prepared  for  the  iron  rails.     Whenever  this  is  done,  then  the  bonds 
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of  the  state  may  l)e  issued,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $8,000  per 
mile,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  iron  rails,  chairs,  spikes,  and 
equipments  for  the  road,  and  for  putting  down  the  iron  rails. 

Thus  it  is  with  every  additional  section  or  sections  of  twenty 
miles,  until  the  whole  road  is  completed.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
companies  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds,  and  to  redeem  them 
when  they  fall  due.  At  the  end  of  five  years  after  the  road  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  company  to  set  apart  one  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  upon  the  amount  of  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  com- 
pany, and  to  use  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  which  bonds  the  company  shall  pay  into  the  treasury 
of  the  state  after  assigning  them  to  the  governor,  and  for  which  the 
governor  shall  give  the  company  a  receipt,  and  as  between  the  state 
and  the  company,  the  bonds  so  paid  in  shall  be  a  credit  on  the  bonds 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  And  the  bonds  so  paid  in, 
and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  held  and 
used  by  the  state  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  is- 
sued to  the  company  ;  and  should  the  company  repurchase  an}'  of  the 
bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  last  general  assem- 
bly, they  shall  be  a  credit  as  aforesaid,  and  canceled.  The  state  is  to 
retain  a  lien  upon  the  roads  to  secure  herself ;  and  should  any  company 
fail  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  for  its  benefit,  provision 
is  made  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  by  which  the  road,  with  all  its  fix- 
tures, equipments,  and  every  thing  pertaining  thereto,  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  management  and  control  of  a  receiver  or  receivers,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  give  bond  and  security  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
in  such  penalty  as  the  governor  may  require  for  the  feithful  discharge 
of  his  or  their  duty.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  receiver  or  re- 
ceivers so  appointed  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  road,  its 
fixtures  and  equipments,  and  I'un  the  same,  and  manage  the  entire 
road  until  a  sufficient  sum  shall  be  realized  to  pay  off  and  discharge 
the  interest  due  on  said  bonds,  which  being  done,  the  receiver  or  re- 
ceivers shall  surrender  the  road,  fixtures,  and  equipments  to  the  com- 
pany. Upon  the  failure  of  the  company  to  pay  the  bonds  when  they 
fall  due,  provisions  are  n)ade  by  which  the  road,  with  all  the  property 
and  assets  attached  thereto,  and  belonging  to  the  company,  may  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds. 
These  are  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  act,  though  it  has  many 
guards  and  restrictions  which  are  here  not  even  alluded  to,  and 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  examining  the  act  itself.  The  pro- 
vision which  rec[uires  an  amount  of  stock  to  be  taken  sufficient  to 
grade  and  bridge  the  whole  road  before  any  bonds  can  be  issued,  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  aid  of  the  state  being  granted  to  any  work, 
unless  there  is  some  assurance  that  the  whole  road  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

This  is  a  wise  provision,  and  will  save  the  state  from  being  con- 
nected with  any  road,  which  will  only  be  commenced  and  carried  on 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  abandoned. 

Guarded  as  this  act  is,  the  state  is  absolutely  secure,  unless  the 
companies  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the   interest  upon  bonds  to  the 
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amount  of  $8,000  per  mile ;  nor  would  the  state  be  in  any  danger  of 
ultimate  loss  unless  the  roads,  with  all  their  property,  should  be  worth 
less  than  $8,000  per  mile,  and  even  in  that  event  the  amount  of  loss 
which  the  state  would  sustain  would  only  be  the  ditlerence  between 
§8,000  per  mile  and  the  amount  which  the  roads  would  bring  when 
sold,  which  could  not  be  but  trilling.  This  could  not  occur  until  the 
individual  stockholders  had  lost  all  that  they  had  invested.  It  is  not 
I'easonable  to  sup]>ose  that  men  of  ordinary  shrewdness  will  engage  in 
Any  undertaking  where  they  will  be  likely  to  lose  all  that  they 
have  invested.  There  need  not,  we  think,  be  the  least  apprehension 
that  any  of  the  roads  mentioned  in  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Ten- 
nessee Legislature,  "  to  establish  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in 
this  state,"  which  will  be  built,  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  §8,000  per  mile,  and  to  pay  those  bonds  as 
they  fall  due,  if,  as  we  sincerely  hope  may  be  the  case,  the  roads  shall 
be  well  graded  and  prepared  for  the  iron.  The  greatest  source  of 
apprehension  is,  in  our  judgment,  that  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  may 
not  be  expended  in  grading,  bridging,  and  preparing  the  road-bed  for 
the  reception  of  the  iron,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  road  after  it  is 
completed  will  be  of  a  very  inferior  character,  if  not  wholly  worthless. 
The  object  should  be,  to  make  a  good  grade,  and  to  prepare  the  road 
well  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  rails.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be 
but  little  wiser  than  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  fitting  up  the 
interior  of  a  building,  the  walls  of  which  were  unsafe  and  liable  at  any 
time  to  fall  down.  The  danger  is,  that  companies,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  state  aid,  may  be  content  to  spend  a  less  sum  in  doing 
the  local  work  of  the  road  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  good 
road.  We  think  the  estimates  which  are  made  by  some  of  the  cost 
of  grading,  bridging,  and  preparing  for  the  iron  rails  of  many  of  our 
Tennessee  roads,  are  entirely  too  low.  If  the  roads  are  made  as  they 
should  be,  they  will  cost  more  than  many  of  their  friends  estimate  ; 
and  unless  they  are  so  made,  they  will  neither  be  advantageous  to  the 
country,  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  nor  will  the  interests  of  the 
state  be  safe.  The  sum  of  §8,000  per  mile  is  thought  to  be  sufficient 
to  iron  and  equip  the  roads  after  they  are  graded.  This  is,  perhaps, 
true  ;  we  see  no  reason  to  question  it.  What  then  will  it  require  to 
prepare  the  road  for  the  iron  ?  This  must  depend  greatly  upon  the 
character  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome, 
and  a  variety  of  such  things,  which  can  only  be  deterniined  by  a 
skilful  engineer,  after  an  accurate  survey.  It  is  thought  that  §5,000 
per  mile  will  be  suffici'Mit  to  prepare  many  of  the  roads  in  Tennessee 
for  the  iron  rails.  This  is,  wo  think,  a  great  mistake,  if  the  object  be 
to  make  a  first  class  road,  and  to  no  other  should  the  aid  of  the  state 
be  granted.  The  local  work  on  the  Mijbile  and  Ohio  road  is  estima- 
ted at  more  than  §9,000  per  mile,  and  the  entire  cost  of  that  road  is 
estimated  at  §18,201  per  mile.  The  local  work  upon  theSelma  and 
Tennessee  River  Kail-road  is  estimated  at  near  $8,000  per  nlile,  and 
the  entire  cost  of  that  road  is  estimated  at  §3,887,095,  or  something 
over  §18,000  per  mile.  These  two  roads  have  been  selected,  because 
t  is  believed  no  roads  in  Tennessee  can  be  graded  much  cheaper  than 
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they  can,  because  the  regions  of  country  through  which  they  pass  are 
as  favorable  to  a  rail-road  as  any  portion  of  Tennessee.  We 
do  not  deny  but  the  roads  may  be  built  for  less  money  ;  but  in  the 
end  we  think  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  false  economy  to  have 
expended  upon  any  road  in  Tennessee  a  less  sum  than  $18,000  or 
$20,000  per  mile.  By  all  means,  no  road  should  have  less  than 
$15,000  per  mile  expended  in  its  construction,  if  we  wish  to  have 
good  roads. 

hi  view  of  these  estimates,  if  individuals  are  willing  to  come  for- 
ward and  take  stock  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  or  810,000  per  mile, 
can  there  be  any  danger  that  the  $8,000  per  mile  loaned  by  the 
state  will  be  lost  either  in  whole  or  in  part  ?  Surely  not.  If  the 
road  should  yield  only  two  or  three  per  cent,  upon  its  entire  cost, 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  ;  and  if,  upon  a  failure  of  the 
coinpany  to  redeem  the  bonds  as  they  fall  due,  the  road  should  be 
sold  for  only  half  its  entire  cost,  the  state  would  sustain  no  loss. 
We  think  that  in  no  instance  ought  the  amount  loaned  by  the  state 
to  exceed  the  amount  actually  expended  by  the  company.  If  it 
should  only  cost  $5,000  per  mile  to  prepare  a  road  for  the  reception 
of  the  iron  rails,  and  an  additional  $8,000  per  mile  to  iron  and  equip 
the  road,  we  think  the  company  should  itself  expend  $('),500  per 
mile,  and  then  the  state  might  loan  the  remaining  $0,500  with  which 
to  complete  the  road.  Whenever  a  road  can  be  graded  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  iron  at  such  cheap  rates  as  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  the  persons  interested  in  that  road  ought  not  to 
wish  the  state  to  loan  them  $8,000  per  mile,  nor  is  it  their  interest 
that  it  should  be  done.  The  less  money  that  is  borrowed,  the  less 
will  have  to  be  paid  back  ;  and  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  subscription 
could  be  obtained  to  iron  and  equip  the  road,  as  well  as  to  grade  it, 
it  would  be  much  better  that  this  should  be  done,  and  no  aid  be 
obtained  from  the  state  at  all.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  amount  without  asking  the  aid  of  the  state.  This  assistance 
should  be  as  little  as  possible.  The  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  to 
which  the  aid  of  the  state  is  granted  by  the  act  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  is  about  1,000,  and  if  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$8,000  per  mile  should  be  loaned  to  all  of  these  companies  for  the 
whole  extent  of  their  roads,  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  would  be 
about  $8,000,000,  the  annual  interest  upon  which  would  be  $480,000. 
Although  we  believe  the  companies  themselves  would  be  fully  able 
to  meet  the  accruing  interest  upon  these  bonds,  and  to  pay  them 
when  they  fall  due,  yet  we  would  not  be  willing  to  see  Tennessee 
bonds  issued  to  such  a  heavy  amount,  because  we  think  the  effect 
would  be  to  cause  a  depreciation  of  those  bonds.  This  would  ope- 
rate injuriously  to  the  companies,  and  disadvantageously  to  the 
state.  Nor  need  there  be  any  apprehension  that  there  will  be  much 
more  than  half  that  amount  of  bonds  issued.  Many  of  the  compa- 
nies will  not  be  able  to  bring  themselves  within  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  We  would  have  been  glad,  however,  if  the  number  of  roads 
mentioned  had  been  reduced,  or  the  amount  of  aid  granted  had  been 
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limited  to  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  for  then,  we  think, 
all  the  important  roads  would  have  been  built,  and  those  only  of 
questionable  propriety  have  been  abandoned.  Tennessee  does  not 
at  this  thne  need  all  the  roads  mentioned  in  that  act,  however  it  may 
be  in  future.  Every  state  should  be  willing  to  extend  its  aid  to 
great  works  of  improvement ;  but  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  taxation  by  the  state  for  this  purpose. 
We  do  not  think  that  those  who  are  to  be  only  indirectly  benefited 
by  such  works  should  be  taxed  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  are 
more  immediately  and  directly  interested;  but  the  state,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  her  credit,  may  aid  these  important  works  without 
incurring  any  danger  of  a  resort  to  taxation,  and  to  such  a  course 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  objections. 

If  the  aid  of  the  state  should  be  granted  to  only  a  few  leading  and 
important  works,  the  aid  might  with  safety  and  propriety  be  ex- 
tended to  $8,000  per  mile ;  but  if  it  should  be  granted  to  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  roads,  then  the  amount  should  not  exceed  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  in  this  way  all  unnecessary 
roads  would  be  cut  off.  Even  if  a  state  were  to  loan  its  credit  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  the  cost  of  the  roads  within  its  territory,  this 
would  be  much  more  liberal  than  some  states  are  which  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  matter.  The  companies  might  be  required  to  raise 
and  expend  two-thirds  of  the  amount  suiTicient  to  make  the  road,  and 
the  state  might  safely  loan  the  remaining  one-third,  taking  a  lien 
upon  the  whole  road  to  secure  herself.  Any  who  would  be  opposed 
to  a  state  going  thus  far,  certainly  would  not  consider  themselves 
friends  to  internal  improvements.  The  state  has  a  deep  interest  in 
this  matter,  for  as  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  increased,  the  amount  o 
revenue  is  increased,  and  that  without  any  increase  of  taxation. 

The  taxable  property  of  Tennessee  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  after  her  rail-roads  are  com- 
pleted, it  will  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  millions,  and  probably 
much  more.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  without  any  increase  of  our 
taxes,  we  will  derive  much  greater  revenue  than  we  now  receive  ;  and 
in  fact,  we  may  safely  say,  that  if  the  state  had  the  whole  $8,000,000 
to  pay,  she  would,  as  a  state,  be  richer  than  she  now  is.  Still,  it 
would  not  be  right  for  some  portions  of  the  state  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens, whilst  others  derived  the  benefits,  and  therefore  we  are  opposed 
to  taxation  by  the  state  for  building  rail-roads.  If  rail-roads  could  be 
built  without  any  state  aid,  we  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  done ; 
but  these  works,  great  in  their  cost,  as  well  as  great  in  their  benefits, 
must  receive  some  assistance  from  the  state,  or  they  will  be  unrea- 
sonably aid  ruinously  delayed.  There  need  be  no  fears  that  the 
bonds  issued  by  any  southern  state  for  the  benefit  of  any  rail-road 
company  will  be  reipiired  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  at  once. 
They  will  be  issued  gradually,  as  the  road  progresses,  and  there  will 
be  no  heavy  issuance  of  bonds  at  one  time.  The  longer  the  great 
works  of  improvement  are  delayed,  the  worse  will  it  be  for  the 
southern  states,  and  the  longer  will  they  be  retarded  in  the  increase 
of  the  wealth  and  population.    Those  who  are  most  opposed  to  inter- 
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nal  improvements  by  the  general  government,  should  be  most  in 
favor  of  the  aid  of  the  state  being  given  to  these  woiks,  for  if  they 
receive  neither  aid  from  the  states,  nor  the  general  government, 
many  of  them  must  be  abandoned,  not  because  they  are  not  needed, 
but  because  the  means  cannot  be  obtained  to  build  them.  Georgia 
has  set  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  her  sister  states.  Al- 
though with  no  more  natural  advantages,  she  is  far  in  advance  of 
many  of  them,  solely  on  account  of  her  internal  improvements.  She 
has  grown  rich  and  powerful,  and  is  still  growing  more  so,  by  a  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  money.  She  has  not  been  afraid  to  spend  hvm- 
dreds,  when  by  so  doing  she  could  gain  thousands.  She  is  not,  as 
some  of  her  sister  states,  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  The 
southern  states  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their  development.  Their 
mountains  and  their  streams,  which  have  been  heretofore  almost 
valueless,  are  to  be  the  main  sources  of  their  wealth.  Whether  the 
southern  states  shall  occupy  the  proud  position  to  Avhich  their  natu- 
ral advantages  entitle  them,  and  shall  enter  upon  a  splendid  career 
of  improvement,  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  action  of  their 
respective  legislatures  during  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Tennessee  has  led  the  way,  and  if  they  think  she  has  gone  too  far, 
as  perhaps  she  has,  let  them  do  s(  mething  towards  furthering  these 
great  works  which  all  true  southern  men  have  so  much  at  heart.  In 
regard  to  county  and  city  subscriptions  to  rail-roads,  we  have  only 
this  to  say,  that  we  would  prefer  that  the  stock  so  taken  should  be 
set  apart  for  county  or  city  purposes,  such  as  the  support  of  the 
poor,  the  education  of  the  children,  the  building  of  bridges,  improv- 
ing the  streets,  and  all  other  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  instead  of 
being  divided  out  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  each 
one  for  building  the  road.  The  stock  taken  by  the  county  or  city 
should  belong  to  the  county  or  city,  and  the  dividends  arising  should 
be  appropriated  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  authorities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  county  or  city.  By  making  this  stock  a  county  fund, 
all  persons  in  the  county  will  be  benefited  by  it,  and  especially 
those  who  need  the  assistance  of  the  county.  It  may  be  made  a 
permanent  school  fund,  and  the  dividends  declared  by  the  company 
upon  that  stock  might  be  suflicient  to  establish  an  excellent  system 
of  common  schools  in  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  where  the 
stock  was  taken.  In  this  way,  it  might  be  of  even  more  service  than 
in  building  the  rail-road.  To  divide  this  county  subscription  into 
certificates  of  stock,  and  give  to  each  man  in  proportion  to  his  rail- 
road tax,  and  then  make  these  certificates  receivable  by  the  company 
in  payment  of  passage  or  freight,  we  think  highly  objectionable.  It 
would  be  imposing  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  companies  in  the 
first  years  of  their  existence,  to  require  them  to  take  in  all  the  stock 
taken  by  counties  and  cities,  and  would  perhaps  leave  nothing  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  the  state  bonds  issued  for  their  benefit.  We  have 
given  our  views  freely  and  fully  in  regard  to  the  action  of  our  last 
legislature  upon  this  subject,  and  whilst  we  see  much  "to  admire,  we 
cannot  entirely  approve  of  all  that  has  been  done.  We  fear  the 
legislature  went  rather  too  far,  though  we  hope  no  bad  consequences 
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will  result,  and  that  whatever  may  be  found  to  be  wrong  will  be 
amended  by  future  legislatures.  The  action  of  our  last  legislature 
will  tell  upon  the  future  destinies  of  our  state  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  all  may  be  well,  and  that  those  who  secured  the  passage  of  the 
internal  improvement  law,  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  growth  of  Tennessee  in  wealth  and  population,  and  to  the 
development  of  her  boundless  resources. 


ART.  V.-OVERFLOW  OF  THE  DELTA  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

REVFKW  OF  rUARr.KS  KT.T.Kt's    REPORT    01^    THK    OVEKFLUVVS    OV    THE  DELTA  OF  THE 

JIISSISSIPPI. 

This  report  is  the  best  paper  yet  published  upon  the  subject.  The 
author  brings  new  facts,  new  theories,  and  ably  sustains  himself  in  his  as- 
sumed positions.  He  is  the  originator  of  a  new  system,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  prevention  of  inundation,  and  the  prolongation  of  low  water 
navigation  in  certain  rivers.  Mr.  Ellet's  report  on  the  Ohio  River  is  en- 
tirely convincing. 

The  reservoirs  that  he  speaks  of  may  be  found  upon  the  Ohio,  or  its 
tributaries;  but  whether  there  can  be  found  eligible  sites  for  similar  ones 
upon  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  or  whether  a  sufficient  num- 
ber can  be  obtained  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  that  river,  admits 
of  doubt.  Mr.  Ellet's  prejudices,  as  the  originator  and  advocate  of  a  sys- 
tem, it  is  feared,  have  in  some  degree  influenced  his  judgment,  and  af- 
fected his  conclusions.  His  report  is  valuable,  because,  if  generally  read 
as  it  should  be,  it  will  be  the  means  of  throwing  new  light  on  this,  to 
many,  vexatious  subject.  It  will  lead  to  discussion,  criticism,  and  in  the 
end,  to  correct  conclusions.  It  is  a  herculean  task  to  dispel  a  popular  pre- 
judice, and  the  people  generally  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  outlets;  prin- 
cipally, because  they  are  averse  to  the  construction  of  larger  levees,  and 
conceive  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  an  outlet  is  to  cut  the  levee,  and 
let  off  the  water  from  the  river.  This,  in  reality,  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  matter.  A  crevasse  is  considered  by  all  a  public  calamity — a  great 
disaster;  but,  call  it  an  oullet,  and  its  objectionable  features  are  all  re- 
moved ;  it  would  be  a  public  benefit,  a  great  good.  It  is  believed  by  us, 
that  an  efificient  levee  system  is  our  only  reliance,  and  a  safe  one. 

Mr.  E)llet  endeavors  to  prove  that  levees  are  insufficient ;  that  outlets  are 
unavailable  to  a  sufficient  extent;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  we  must 
adopt  his  "  reservoirs."  We  accept  his  facts,  admire  his  reasonings,  but 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  his  conclusions.  He  assumes,  as  the  very  foun- 
dation of  his  whole  report,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  introduction,  that 
the  overflows  are  more  frequent  and  more  extensive,  in  recent  than  in  for- 
mer limes.  He  assumes  that  the  river  rises  higher  in  recent  than  in  for- 
mer timRS.  We  deny  the  truth  of  this  at  the  outset,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  height  of  tlio  river  is  affected  by  cut-offs,  which  undoubtedly  raise  it,  by 
shortening  the  plane  of  descent,  at  an  intermediate  point.  That  we  have 
more  frequent,  and,  perhaps,  more  extensive  crevasses,  is  admjtted.  We 
could  not  well  have  crevasses  before  we  had  levees.  The  overflows  M)erc 
more  extensive  before  levees  were  made  than  now.  These  crevasses  are 
occasioned  by  an  increased  height  of  water  due  to  the  Raccourci  cut-off; 
by  the  general  neglect  and  inadequate  size  of  the  levees  as  now  made — 
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the  absence  of  any  system  of  leveeing — the  procrastination  which  post- 
pones the  construction  of  new  levees  until  the  very  last  moment — tlie  false 
economy  which  seeks  to  save  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  by  erecting 
the  levees  on  the  very  brink  of  the  bank — by  the  crawfish  which  perfo- 
rate the  levees;  and  last,  but  not  h'ast,  in  the  catalogue  of  causes,  by  the 
increaseii  number  of  timi  er  pirates,  irresponsible  persons,  non-residents, 
who  cut  the  cypress  timber  from  the  public  lands  during  low  water,  and 
cut  the  levees  to  get  their  timber  out  of  the  s\vam[)s,  and  to  a  market,  dur- 
ing high  water.  We  are  well  assured,  from  good  authority,  that  Grand 
Levee  was  cut  in  this  way,  and  that  other  crevasses  have  been  made  in 
like  manner.  These  persons  cut  their  timber  in  such  places  that  a  crevasse, 
and  consequent  overflow,  is  necessary  (to  them)  to  enable  them  to  get  it 
out.  They  calculate  upon  crevasses,  and  crevasses  occur  at  the  time  and 
place  best  suited  to  their  interests. 

We  have  been  informed  of  a  certain  party  of  these  gentry,  who  are  now 
cutting,  or  have  cut,  from  two  to  three  thousand  tier,  on  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  and  who  openly  boast  that  there  are  not  men  enough  on 
the  Mississippi  to  prevent  a  crevasse  occurring  this  year,  because  a  cre- 
vasse is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  float  out  their  timber.  It  is  not  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  who  do  this  ;  they  have  other  interests  which  prevent 
their  acting  in  this  manner;  they  cultivate  the  soil,  and  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  swamp  land,  and  get  the  timber  in  a  legitimate  manner,  provided 
they  are  protected  from  this  unfair  competition. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  have  more  crevasses  now  than  formerly 
— reasons  which  are  generally  lost  sight  of,  because  they  are  more  practi- 
cal than  [)hilosophical. 

We  maintain,  that,  independently  of  cut-off's,  the  river  does  not  rise 
higher  now  than  formerly.  Prof.  C.  G.  Forshey,  than  whom  no  one  is 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  "  physics  of  the  Mississippi  River," 
having  made  it  his  study  for  many  years,  and  having  made  many  extended 
series  of  observations  and  measurements,  assures  us  that  the  average  for 
every  decennial  period  from  1820  to  18-50,  shows  a  diminished  instead  of 
an  increased  rise.  The  average  rise  from  1820  to  1830,  was  greater  than 
from  1830  to  1840,  and  still  greater  than  from  1840  to  1850.  All  the  facts 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  our  own  observation,  con- 
vince us  of  the  truth  of  Prof.  Forshey's  results.  Prof.  F.  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  extension  of  levees  has  the  effect  to  loiver  the  river,  by  causing  it 
to  excavate  a  larger  channel,  in  which  it  can  accommodate  a  larger  body 
of  water  than  before. 

Colonel  Philip  Hickey  purchased  and  took  possession  of  his  estate, 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  below  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  in  1802. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  levee  constructed  before  his  place,  against  which 
he  landed  at  high- water  at  the  time  he  took  possession.  There  was  then 
no  levee  above  him  nearer  than  Pointe  Coupee  ;  and  below,  the  nearest 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Donaldsonville — no  levee  above  the  mouth  of  Red 
River. 

Mr.  EUet  quotes  the  reply  of  the  late  .John  McDonongh  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  : 

"  When  he  [John  McDonough]  first  traveled  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, fifty  years  since,  on  horseback,  he  was  forced  to  swim  his  horse 
across  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  bayous — some  of  them  from  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  in  width — which  crossed  the  path  he  traveled,  and  entered  the  Mis- 
sissippi." "These  bayous  were  on  the  west  bank,  between  bayou 
Plaquemine  and  Red  River,  and  have  all  been  closed  in  the  progress  of 
improvement."  These  outlets  existed  everywhere  on  both  banks  of  the 
river.     Col.  Hickey  has  resided  on  his  estate  since    1802;  he  assures  us 
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now,  that  hi«  levee  is  no  higher  than  it  was  then — that  it  hag  not  been 
raisoH  an  inch — that  it  i3  the  same  levoe,  and  that  the  water  rises  no 
higher  a;:ainst  it  now  tlian  in  180'2.  The  levees  now  extend  to  the  state 
line  of  Vrknnsas,  and  tlie  river  rises  no  hiahor  than  before. 

If  cl  >sincc  the  outlets  will  not  raise  the  river,  how  is  it  tliat  the  construc- 
tion of  new  outlets  will  lower  it?  Old  residents  upon  the  liver  in  Point© 
Coupee  and  elsewhere,  assure  us  that  their  experience  is  the  same  as 
Col.  Hickey's. 

Our  ]iresent  governor,  Jos.  Walker,  says:  "  Many  years  ago  here- 
sided  iu  .Natchez  ;  then,  there  were  no  levees  above  the  mouth  of  Red 
River.  At  that  time  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  levees  from  the 
mouth  of  rjf'd  River  to  th»  state  line.  Immediately  engineers,  mathema- 
tician's. iMi'l  others,  made  examinations,  measurements,  and  reports,  show- 
ing, heynnd  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  if  all  the  water  which  then  over- 
flowed tlie  banks  of  the  river,  between  these  points,  was  confined  to  the 
channel,  the  river  below  would  be  raised  fifteen  feet,  above  the  tops  of  the 
levees — that  lower  Louisiana  would  be  totally  and  irretrievably  ruined. 
Thoy  proved  it  to  a  demonstration  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Ellet  has  now 
done."  Th-^  levees  have  been  extended  to  the  state  line,  far  above,  and 
the  rive'"  rises  no  higher  than  before — not  one  inch.  On  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  we  have  had  the  levees  extended,  the  Red  River  and 
Raccourci  cut-offs  made  since,  the  hisihest  water-mark  of  1851,  (of  late 
years  the  highest  beloto  the  cut-off,)  is  still  three  and  a  half  inches  below 
the  mirk  of  182i?,  at  Baton  Rouge.  Before  levees  were  made  the  river 
was  full.,  and  water  enough  escaped  over  its  banks  to  overflow  all  the 
alluvial  lands  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
river  rose  as  high  then"  as  now,  notwithstanding  the  loss.  The  whole  of 
the  water  is  now  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  (Atchafalaya, 
Plaquemine,  and  Lafourche,  excepted  of  course,)  through  this  state, 
and  yet  it  is  denied  by  many  that  the  river  enlarges,  increases  in  capacity 
as  the  levees  are  extended.  Mr.  Ellet  says  we  cannot  depend  upon  the 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  river;  it  does  not  enter  into  a  single  cal- 
culation of  his;  all  his  estimates  of  the  effect  of  an  increased  amount  of 
water  confined  to  the  channel,  are  based  upon  the  present  capacity  of  the 
Mississippi. 

All  the  alluvial  lands  of  Louisiana  have  of  course  been  formed  by  deposit 
of  sediinent ;  to  have  been  created,  they  must  have  been  overflowed  wlien 
there  were  no  levees.  The  water  then  was  above  all  the  highest  points 
on  the  river.  The  river  barely  rises  above  these  points  now.  How  is 
this,  if  the  extension  of  levees  causes  a  y)ermanent  rise  ?  The  enlargement 
of  the  river  has  thus  far  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  levees. 

Wifti  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Ellet,  we  maintain  that  the  river  does 
regulate  its  own  channel  exactly  to  correspond  with  the  amount  of  water 
it  is  called  upon  to  convey — that  the  channel  increases  in  capacity  with 
the  increase  of  water  retained  in  the  river— that  it  diminishes  to  corres- 
pond with  the  amount  drawn  o'X  through  outlets  or  crevasses,  and  that 
its  height  is  not  permanently  increased  by  the  extension  of  levees.  That 
cut-offs  have  the  effect  to  raise  the  river  below,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  short- 
ening the  plane  of  descent.  This  effect  will  not  bo  lost  until  the  former 
length  is  regainefl  by  the  caving  of  the  bends,  and  is  independent  of  the 
scourin;;  po  ver  f)f  the  current.  Col.  P.O.  HCIiert,  then  state  engineer, 
reasoned  ably  upon  this  point,  when  the  Raccourci  cut-ofT  was  in  contem- 
plation. His  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,  but  subsequet)t  disasters 
have  proved  the  correctness  of  his  views.  The  high-water  mark  of  1828, 
at  IJaton  Rouge,  was  three  and  a  half  inches  above  that  of  1851,  (the 
highest  since,)  and  above  that  of  1844.     My  information  on  this  point  was 
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obtained  from  the  Messrs.  H.  and  W.  G.  Waller,  of  Eaton  Rouge,  engi- 
neers, whose  accuracy  is  unquestionable.  Mr.  Ellet  endeavors  to  ex- 
plain how  and  why  the  water-marks  at  some  points  are  higher  than  they 
should  be,  to  harmonize  with  his  own  views.  He  succeeds  perfectly 
when  he  selects  a  bend  such  as  the  Terrapin  Neck,  where  a  strong  wind 
from  N.  W.  may  blow  up  as  well  as  down  the  river,  thus  accumulating 
the  water  in  the  bend,  and  causing  it  to  rise  higher,  temporarily,  than  the 
general  plane  of  descent.  But  no  wind  can  effect  a  rise  of  tliis  kind  at 
Baton  Rouge.  The  rise  of  1828  was  prior  to  the  Red  River  and  Rac- 
courci  cut-offs.  The  fall  across  the  neck  at  Raccourci  was  four  and  a 
half  feet,  giving  an  increased  rise  of  two  and  a  quarter  feet  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  cut-off,  and  at  Baton  Rouge  about  eighteen  inches.  The  Red 
River  cut-off  shortened  the  river  nearly  as  much  as  Raccourci — say  twenty 
two  inches  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut-off,  and  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  distance  since  the  cut-off  was  made,  by  caving  of  bends,  and 
forming  of  points,  only  one  foot  at  Baton  Rouge.  We  now  have  the  Red 
River  cut-off,  one  foot;  the  Raccourci,  one  and  a  half,  and  three  and  a  half 
inches  excess  of  '28*rise  over  '51  ;  in  all,  two  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  '28  rise  was  in  reality  two  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches 
above  that  of '51.  The  '44  rise  had  the  Red  River  cut-off  in  its  favor,  say 
fifteen  inches,  (then,)  but  was  still  several  inches  below  the  rise  of '28. 
The  '28  rise  was  therefore  about  two  feet  above  the  great  rise  of '44.  We 
now  see  that,  notwithstanding  there  were  no  levees  above  Red  River  and 
many  vacancies  below,  still,  icith  all  these  outlets,  the  river  rose  two  feet 
higher  than  in  '44,  and  near  three  feet  higher  than  in  '51.  Why  is  this  ? 
We  answer  :  the  river  is  larger  than  it  was  in  '28 — both  wider  and  deeper 
— it  can  accommodate  and  carry  off  more  water  now  than  formerly.  Be- 
fore levees  were  made,  a  channel,  suitable  to  a  medium  stage  of  water,  was 
sufficient;  the  water  needed  not  a  larger  channel;  the  surplus  water 
escajied  over  the  river  banks,  and  inundated  the  back  lands. 

Mr.  Ellet  tells  us,  (page  67,)  that,  '•  to  excavate  a  channel  through  a 
soil  of  given  texture,  and  to  keep  the  same  channel  open  when  so  exca- 
vated, are  two  distinct  things,  implying  very  different  applications  of  force." 
He  says  further  :  "  The  Atchafalaya  and  the  Plaquemine  have  probably 
been  open  for  ages,  and  yet,  unaided  by  art,  they  have  been  found  unequal 
to  the  task  of  increasing  the  depths  of  their  channels,  or  enlarging  their 
respective  watei'-ways.  On  the  contrary,  the  Atchafalaya  [in  his  opinion] 
seems  to  have  been  contracting  its  original  width  for  a  great  many  years." 
Mr.  Ellet  intimates  that,  whereas  the  Atchafalaya  and  Plaquemine  have 
not  enlarged  tJieir  channels,  so  would  not  the  Mississippi.  The  writer 
thinks  he  has  proved  to  the  minds  of  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  the 
river  has  increased  in  capacity,  so  far,  with  the  extension  of  levees.  Why 
will  not  the  increase  of  capacity  continue  with  the  further  extension  of 
levees  ?  Mr.  Ellet  has  erred  in  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Plaque- 
mine and  Atchafalaya.  Only  forty  years  ago,  the  bayou  Plaquemine  was 
barely  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  It  was 
common  to  cross  it  on  foot  logs  then,  and  the  cane  and  brush  on  either 
bank  interlocked  over  the  water. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Wilcoxson,  a  planter  upon  bayou  Vermillion,  and  amember  of 
the  convention  which  framed  our  present  state  constitution — a  gentleman 
well  known  in  Attakapas — informs  us  that  thirty-five  years  ago  he  passed 
down  through  the  bayou  Plaquemine  in  a  flat-boat  but  twelve  feet  wide  ; 
he  says  that  at  many  places  in  the  bayou  he  could  step  from  the  gunwale  of 
his  boat  upon  the  bank  of  the  bayou  on  either  side.  He  assures  me  that 
there  was  not  more  than  three  feet  to  spare  between  the  sides  of  his  boat 
and  the  banks  on  either  side,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  cane 
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and  I'rush,  which  formed  a  complete  arch  overhead,  from  striking  him  m 
the  face,  hy  coiistunlly  puttinj;  tliem  aside  with  his  hands. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  old  settlers,  residing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Plaque- 
mine,  thiit  tliis  bayou,  forty  years  ago,  was  but  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  wide.  The  stumps  in  the  bed  of  the  Plaquemine  have  been  cut 
down  three  different  times  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  bayou  would  per- 
mit. Once,  they  were  cut  about  seven  feet.  They  need  cutting  again  at 
the  present  time.  Art  has  done  nothing  for  the  channel  of  the  Plaquemine 
but  cut  these  stumps.  The  bottom  of  the  Plaquemine  is  of  the  stiffest 
kind  of  clay,  and  filled  with  e3'press  stumps,  but  nevertheless  it  has  in- 
creased in  depth  to  thirty  and  f  irty  feet,  and  in  width  from  25  to  200  and 
250  feet,  and  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year.  The  cypress  stumps  over 
the  entire  bed  of  the  Plaquemine,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  country 
back,  which  is  low — the  streams  having  low  banks — show  conclusively  that 
this  bayou,  instead  of  having  been  "  open  for  ages,"  or  an  original  pass,  as 
generally  supposed,  is  of  comparatively  recoil  formation,  and  in  reality  but 
the  development  of  one  of  the  latpral  drains  from  the  river.  Cypress  trees 
never  could  have  grown  over  the  bottom  of  an  original  pass  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  bottom  of  the  Plaquemine  is  paved  with  cypress  stumps. 
The  Plaquemine  falls  into  a  flat,  swampy  country,  within  a  few  miles. 
The  valley  of  the  Atcliaf'alaya  approaches  nearer  to  the  Mississip|)i  at  this 
point  than  at  any  other.  The  bayou  Lafourche  is  evidently  an  original 
pass.  There  are  no  cypress  stumps  in  its  channel;  its  c^e/^a  comjirises 
the  bayous  Terrebonne,  Petit  Caillou.  Grand  Caillou.  Black  Chickahoula, 
&c.  Having  existed  f>r  ages,  it  has  filled  \ts  swamps,  and  extended  itself 
to  the  Gulf.     Not  so  the  Plaquemine. 

With' regard  to  the  Atchafalaya.  the  fiicts  are  these:  before  the  old  raft, 
which  was  several  miles  long,  very  compact,  and  almost  a  perfect  dam, 
was  removed,  and  before  the  Red  River  cut-off  was  made,  the  Atcha- 
falaya undoubtedly  did  diminish  in  size,  as  was  very  natural  ;  the  current 
being  almost  entirely  checl'ed  by  the  raft,  and  the  water,  coming  directly 
from  the  Mis-iissip|)i,  being  loaded  with  sedimentary  matter.  The  loss  of 
current  occasioned  a  deposit  of  sediment,  and  bars  were  formed  above  the 
raft.  Does  this  imply  a  want  of  scouring  power  in  a  current?  We  do 
not  expect  the  water  to  scour  out  rafts  !  Since  the  raft  has  been  removed, 
notwithstanding  the  Atchafalaya  lias  been  cut  off  from  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  has  been  uniformly  and  steadily  increasing  in  width 
and  dfptl). 

Mr.  Kllet  has  made  of  the  Raccourci  cut-off  one  of  his  strongest  argu- 
ments against  the  scouring  power  of  the  river.  He  says  :  ''  If  the  cut-ofT, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  liie  action  of  the  water  for  three  years,  is  still 
one-third  less  than  the  river  al)nve  and  l)elow,  how  can  we  expect  the 
river  to  increase  its  channel  with  the  extension  of  levees?"  This  seems 
plausible,  and  might  be  considered  an  unanswerable  argument,  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cut-off  and  vicinity;  but  the  cut-off  is  in 
reality  an  arL'uiiient  airain.st  Mr.  Ellet.  The  cut-off  is  one  third  less  than 
the  balanre  of  the  river  in  capacity,  for  the  reason  that  one  Ihird  less  water 
passfs  through  it,  at  a  hii;li  stage,  than  through  the  river  above  and  below. 
The  c<Jt-(jtr  is  e>;s''nlially  a  Idw  water  channel — there  are  no  bars  in  it — 
the  banks  are  Ijlntfon  both  siilfs.  and  the  depth  very  uniform. 

When  the  river  rises  to  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  top  of  its  banks,  the 
water  above  the  cu!  off  escapes  over  the  sand  bar  into  the  old  -Raccourci 
bend,  and  durina  high  water,  not  only  around  the  old  bend,  and  over  the 
Tunica  bend  below,  liwt  over  l)oth  sides  of  the  cut-off;  on  the  w^-st  over 
Raccourci  Island,   into   Luke   Darby,  &c.     Fully  one  third  of  the   high 
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water  is  thus  diverted  ;  and,  because  the  water  is  spread  over  a  region  se- 
veral mill's  wide — because  it  has  oullels,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  chjinnel — 
the  cut-otf  does  not  enlarge.  Does  tliis  irn|)lya  want  of  scourinti;  power? 
Were  the  ujiper  end  of  the  old  bend,  and  each  side  of  the  cut-off  leveed, 
and  all  the  water  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  cut-off,  we  should  soon 
find  that  it  had  power  sufficient  to  scour  out  a  channel  equal  to  that  above 
and  below. 

Mr.  Ellet  also  instances  the  Bonnet  Carre  crevasse,  to  show  the  want  of 
scouring  power.  He  says  :  "  Although  the  current  was  long-continued  and 
very  powerful,  the  cane  ridges  next  the  river  still  remained  after  the  river 
had  subsided."  This  is  true,  but  not  all.  Mr.  E.  omitted  to  state  that  three 
channels  li^ez-e  excavated  for  a  short  distance  into  the  fields;  and  further, 
he  says  nothing  of  the  caving  in  of  the  excavation  next  the  river,  as  the 
water  subsided.  The  soil  of  this  locality,  as  well  as  that  without  all  the 
hends  on  the  river,  is  of  a  very  tenacious  and  unyielding  nature,  and  be- 
comes, when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  almost  of  the  consistence  of 
putty.  In  all  crevasses,  a  channel  of  greater  or  less  depth  is  excavated 
next  the  river,  when  the  water  is  concentrated  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
has  passed  the  break  or  opening  in  the  levee,  its  power  is  lost,  for  the  rea- 
son, that  it  has  space  to  spread  and  become  shallow.  Tliis  crevasse  was 
very  wide — about  three-fourths  of  a  mile;  and,  compared  with  its  width, 
its  de))th  was  very  little — but  five  feel.  The  water  not  being  concentrated, 
it  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  a  large  channel  was  not  excavated. 

Mr.  Ellet's  reasonings  and  examples  of  the  luant  of  scouring  povver, 
are  not  ample,  because  he  selects  instances  where  the  water  is  not  confined 
or  concentrated.  We  admit,  that  if  the  water  has  liberty  to  spread,  and 
is  not  confined  by  levees  or  otherwise,  it  will  fail  to  excavate. 

Mr.  Ellet  assumes,  (he  does  not  attempt  to  prove,)  that  "  a  7nuch  greater 
power  is  required  to  excavate  a  new,  or  enlarge  an  old  channel,  than  is 
needed  to  maintain  snch  a  channel  after  it  is  once  opened."  In  a  river 
like  the  Mississippi,  holding  in  suspension  such  a  vast  amount  of  earthy 
matter,  it  certainly  is  not  the  case.  The  moment  the  current  has  lost  the 
power  to  excavate — and  caving  in  this  sense  is  but  excavation,  because 
the  banks  would  not  cave,  unless  undermined — the  water  will  become 
clear,  because  the  suiypiy  of  earthy  matter  must  be  kept  up,  to  keep  the 
waters  muddy,  Although  excavation  is  constantly  going  on,  even  when 
the  supply  of  water  is  the  same;  still  the  current  and  (juantity  of  water 
regulate  and  maintain  a  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  channel.  It  may  be 
deeper,  or  more  shallow,  than  before,  but  with  an  increase  of  depth  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  we  have  the  formation  of  a  bar  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  makes  the  channel  narrower,  and  '•  vice  versa."  We  can,  there- 
fore, readdy  see  that  a  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  gradually 
increases  the  extent  of  the  caving  or  excavation  ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  excavation  is  renewed,  but  it  is  simply  increased  to  make  room  for  an 
additional  supply  of  water. 

Will  it  not,  therefore,  be  plainly  seen,  that  this  scouring  power  ahvays 
exists  1  Were  we  to  take  away  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  water  from 
the  Mississippi,  the  scouring  pou-er  would  still  exist ;  we  should  only  have 
diminished  the  power,  and  allowed  the  formation  of  bars  in  all  places,  ex- 
cept where  that  power  was  applied.  If  there  is  no  scouring  power,  how 
is  it  that  the  Mississippi  changes  its  channel  by  excavating  its  bemls  ? 
When  we  say  that  the  scouring  power  will  regulate  the  capacity  of  the 
channel,  we  are  giving  no  new  power  to  the  river  ;  not  giving  it  what  it  had 
not  before  the  construction  of  levees.  We  only  say  that  the  scouring 
power  will  be  increased  or  diminished  with  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  water.     Is  there  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
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in  this  ?  The  scouring  power  still  exists  nt  the  lowest  stage  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, otherwise,  how  could  the  excavntion  continue  in  the  bentls,  or  the 
water  remain  discolored  and  muddy  ?  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  size  of 
the  chaiMif  I  is  regulated  directly  bv  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  forced  to  con- 
vey, and  the  very  instant  the  scouring  power  or  current  (they  are  the 
same)  which  excavates  and  holds  up,  or  suspends  its  earthy  matter  is 
diminished,  by  outlets  or  crevasses,  that  instant  the  earthy  matter  is  drop- 
ped, forms  bars,  and  contracts  the  channel.  Can  it  possibly  be  othei*- 
wise  ? 

Mr.  Ellet  says  :  "  We  can  make  outlets  until  we  approach  the  unknown 
limit  which  represents  the  difference  between  the  volume  needed  to  create 
and  that  needed  to  maintain  the  channel."  He  means  that  we  can  draw 
off  by  oiult'ts  a  quantity  of  water  eqtial  to  the  difference  between  these 
powers,  before  the  river  channel  will  begin  to  diminish.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference, no  latitude  between  these  powers.  One  begins  where  the  other 
ends,  and  ends  where  llie  other  begins.  Mr.  Elb  t's  own  data  show  that 
the  channel  below  is  diminished  by  outlets.  He  gives  the  cross  section 
of  the  river  above  the  Bonnet  Carre  Crevasse,  at  198,734  square  feet,  and 
immediately  below,  at  152,443.  showing  a  diminution  of  46,291  square  feet. 
He  estimated  the  cross  section  of  the  crevasse,  at  43.500  square  feet.  We 
see  here  that  the  diminution  of  the  channel  immediately  below  (and  this 
effect  occurred  after  the  crevasse  was  formed)  corresponds  very  nearly 
Willi  the  cross  section  of  the  crevasse.  The  same  result  was  found  at  the 
Sauve  crevasse,  and  will  be  found  at  every  other.  Were  these  crevasses 
permanent  outlets,  the  channel  would  be  oermanently  reduced  through  all 
the  distance  below.  Of  what  use,  then,  are  outlets?  We  might  go  on 
making  them  until  we  had  submerged  all  the  alluvial  lands  in  our  state, 
and  still  but  have  restored  the  old  order  of  things.  The  river  would  rise  as 
high  as  now.  Those  unfortunates  who  owned  lands  in  the  interior,  would 
be  obliged  to  build  and  retreat  to  mounds  during  high  water,  as  did  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  soil.  We  will  give  one  more  instance  of  de- 
crease of  channel  consequent  upon  a  decrease  of  water.  Berwick's  Bay 
and  the  lower  Atchafalaya  convey  to  the  gulf  all  the  water  escaping  from 
the  Mississip|)i  above  Lafourche  on  the  west.  Formerly  the  water  rose 
above  all  the  lands  on  the  Teche.  (irand  Lake  then  was  several  feet 
higher  than  it  was  during  the  crevasses  of  1849  and  1851,  when  part  of 
the  Teche,  and  a  great  part  of  several  parishes,  was  overflowed.  Then 
the  scouring  was  much  greater  than  now,  even  during  the  crevasses  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  extension  of  levees  on  the  Mississippi  caused  a  de- 
creased amount  of  water  in  Berwick's  Bay.  We  accordingly  find  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel.  The  hard  bottom, 
indicating  the  old  channel,  is  covered  many  feet  deep  by  a  deposit  of  soft 
mud,  through  which  the  sounding  lead  sinks*  This  mud  is  from  the 
swamps,  and  from  the  bottom  of  Grand  Lake.  The  Mississippi  water  de- 
posits mo^t  of  its  sediment  before  it  reaches  Berwick  Bay. 

If  a  murh  greater  power  is  required  to  excavate  than  maintain  a  chan- 
nel— and.  as  we  have  shown,  the  Mississi|)pi  is  now  just  able  to  maintain 
its  present  channel — how  high  was  the  river  when  it  excavated  its  present 
channel ? 

An  outlet  is  recommended  into  Lake  Borgne.  We  admit  that  an  out- 
let could  be  made  here,  with  less  injury  to  the  planting  interests,  perhaps, 
than  at  any  other  point ;  but  as  it  is  all-important  that  an  increase,  instead 
of  a  diminution  of  the  depth  of  water  on  the   bars   at  the  mouth  of  the 


♦  From  soandings  and  measarements  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Forshey, 
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river  should  be  obtained,  the  writer  contends  that  outlets  are  not  only 
useless,  but  positively  injurious,  inasmuch  as  they  would  diminish  the 
amount  of  water,  and  consequently  the  depth  on  the  bars.  This  depth 
on  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  passes,  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to 
New-Orleans  ;  her  vitality  depends  upon  it,  and  her  interests  should  not 
be  jeopardized  without  due  deliberation.  Every  foot  of  increase  in  depth 
on  said  bars  is  worth  millions  to  New-Orleans;  and  every  diminution  a 
corresponding  loss.  It  has  been  said  that  on  account  of  there  being  a 
greater  depth  on  the  bars  at  low,  than  at  high  water,  the  loss  by 
outlets  or  crevasses  •  would  have  no  effect.  This  reasoning  is,  how- 
ever, fallacious.  The  depth  on  the  bars  at  high-water,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  cross-sections  of  all  the  passes,  bears  an  exact  relation  to 
the  body  of  water,  current,  and  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  maintained 
at  a  high  stage  of  the  river.  At  a  low  stage  there  is  scarcely  any  fall  in 
the  river  from  New-Orleans  to  the  gulf;  and,  indeed,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  gulf  during  high  tides,  consequent  upon  south  or  south- 
easterly winds,  is  higher  than  the  river-surface  at  New-Orleans.  Vessels 
have  been  floated  up  stream  from  the  third  to  the  second  municipality 
wharves.  There  being  very  little  sediment  carried  to  the  Balize,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sluggish  current,  little  or  no  addition  is  made  to  the  bars 
at  low  water,  and  even  this  is  of  nearly  pure  clay  ;  the  sand  being  heavier, 
is  deposited  above.  The  constant  passage  of  steamers,  ships,  and  other 
vessels,  agitates  the  sand  and  mud  forming  the  bars;  and  the  constant  in- 
flux and  reflux  of 'the  tides  at  low-water,  cause  this  mud  and  sand  to  float 
off  into  deep  water  outside.  The  concentration  of  the  water  at  a  low 
stage  excavates  a  narrower  but  deeper  channel  than  we  have  at  high- 
water.  The  average  depth  will  be  found  the  greatest  at  high  water. 
The  sand  is  deposited  upon  the  bars  at  high-water,  and  carried  off  at  low- 
water.  The  clay  is  deposited  at  low-water  as  well  as  h'gh,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  bars  composed  of  clay,  more  or  less  indurated.  It  is, 
therefore,  easily  seen  why  we  have  deeper  water  on  the  bars  at  a  low, 
than  at  a  high  stage  of  the  river. 

Should  the  depth  on  the  bars  be  reduced  one-third  by  outlets,  at  high- 
water,  the  low-water  depth  might  still  be  greater  than  the  high,  ai.d  yet 
one-third  less  than  the  present  low-water  depth.  Again,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  concentrate  the  water  into  two  passes,  we  should  gain  a  depth 
through  the  bars  of  these  two,  of  from  20  to  30  feet.* 

The  low-water  depth  even  in  this  case  might  he  greater  than  the  high, 
and  still  the  truth  of  our  position  be  unshaken,  that  outlets  will  lessen,  and 
levees  increase  the  depth  of  water  in  the  passes. 

There  is  yet  one  other  argument  to  rebut.  It  is  said  that  Iberville 
found  a  depth  of  17  feet  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Since,  we  have  had  levees  extended  to  the  state  line,  and  more  water 
discharged  by  the  river.  Why  is  there  not  a  geater  depth  consequent 
upon  this  ?  Mr.  Ellet  informs  us,  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  advances 
into  the  gulf,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  twenty  years.  Since  Iberville's 
time,  then,  the  embouchure  has  advanced  seven  and  a  half  miles.  This 
would  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  aggregate  width  of  the  passes.  At 
that  time  the  water  was  more  concentrated  than  now  ;  it  follows  that  a 
less  amount  of  water  would  give  as  great  a  depth  as  now. 

Mr.  Ebet  assumes  that  the  bars  are  not  formed  by  deposit  from  the 

*  The  writer  devised  apian  for  accompHshinEr  this,  some  three  years  since,  by  the  arti- 
ficial formation  of  rafts  in  the  smaller  passes — said  rafts  to  cause  a  deposit,  destruction  of 
current,  and  consequent  filling  up  of  the  passes  selected.     This  plan  was  submitted  to 
Maj.  Barnard,  U.  S.Corpsof  Engineers,  and  was  approved  by  him. 
VOL.  I.  12 
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river,  but  are  washed  up  from  the  gulf  by  a  "refluent  undercurrent, 
which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  outpouring  floods  of  the  Mississippi."  He 
says  there  is  ii  current  of  suit  water  running  into  the  river,  underneiith  the 
fresh  water,  which  is  going  out,  and  that  this  current  washes  up  the  mud 
and  sand,  and  forms  the  bars.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  simply  is — that 
Vicre  is  710  such  current.  Many  hundred  trials  of  tho  currents,  in  all  the 
passes,  at  all  depths,  and  at  all  times  of  tides,  were  made  by  Prof.  Forshey, 
and  not  a  single  instance  of  any  such  current,  nor  any  current  but  an  out- 
ward one,  was  found. 

Alihoush  Mr.  Ellet  advises  a  system  of  outlets  in.  strong  terms,  he  is 
rather  at  fault  when  he  proceeds  to  point  out  ivhere  to  malie  them.  He 
advises  the  outlet  into  Lake  Borgne,  but  tacitly  admits,  that  while  this 
will  do  no  good  above,  or  at  most,  but  for  a  short  distance,  he  can  recom- 
mend no  other  nciv  outlet.  He  advises  the  enlargement  of  the  Plaque- 
mine  to  four  times  its  present  capacity,  but  does  so  with  hesitation,  be- 
cause he  cannot  but  be  aware  that  it  is  a  question  of  expediency,  at  best, 
whether  we  shall  sacrifice  the  richest  part  of  Attakapas,  to  the  river  in- 
terest, or  not.  In  other  words  :  we  are  to  regulate  the  size  of  this  outlet, 
or  the  extent  of  the  enlargement,  by  the  size  of  our  purse,  and  extent  of 
the  damages.  The  writer  admits  that  the  coast  planters  will  be  benefited 
by  outlets  in  but  one  way.  Outlets  would  lessen  the  caving  of  the  banks, 
hasten  the  formation  of  batlures,  and  diminish  the  cost  of  maintaining 
levees,  by  lengthening  the  periods  of  their  renewal.  The  extension  of 
levees  would,  and  will,  have  the  contrary  eflect.  Thus  far  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  Mississippi /^/aH<er  to  advocate  outK^ts.  It  will  be  a  war  of  interests. 
New-Orleans  and  Attakapas  versus  the  Mississippi  Coast.  A  compromise 
may  be  cflected,  and  outlets  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  connection  with 
strong  levees  on'the  river,  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Ellet  says,  (p.  74,)  that  there  can  "be  no  reasonable  objection  of- 
fered to  increasii  g  the  draught  through  the  Plaquemine  until  this 
bayou  discharges  into  Grand  Lake  a  column  equal  to  that  which  is 
ordinarily  received  by  that  basin  from  the  crevasses  in  the  levees;"  or  again, 
"to  increase  the  Plaquemine  until  il  can  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  substitute 
for  those  dimstrous  crevasses,  by  which  the  channel  is  now  annually  re- 
lieved." Now,  as  a  portion  of  the  Lafourche,  Black,  and  Teche,  the 
whole  of  Grand  River,  Belle  River,  Sorrel,  Pigeon,  Chene,  Grand  Bayou, 
&c.,  &c. ;  in  short,  a  large  portion  of  the  parishesof  Iberville,  Assumption, 
Terrebonne,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  were  over- 
flowed by  those  disastrous  crevasses,  we  are  told  that  no  reasonable  objection 
can  be  made  why  we  should  not  permanently  overllow  the  same  extent  of 
country,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Plaquemine.  What  say  you,  people  of 
.Vttakapas  ?  Can  you  make  no  reasonable  objection  why  your  plantations 
should  nut  be  converted  into  swamps,  or  annually  overflowed  ?  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Plaquemine,  which  is  to  be  enlarged  until  it  can  discharge 
upon  you  a  body  of  water  equal  to  all  the  crevasses,  we  must  have  the 
Atchafalaya  enlarged  to  its  utmost  capacity,  indeed,  to  three  limes  its 
present  >izo.  Were  these  counsels  followed,  there  would  not  be  an  acre 
of  dry  land  in  all  Attakapas. 

But  a  thin  stratum  of  clay,  from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  divides  the 
bottom  of  the  Plaquemine  from  the  quicksand  beneath.  Although  we 
believe  the  apprehension  (of  some)  that  the  Mississippi  will  abandon  its 
channel,  and  take  this  route  to  the  gulf,  to  be  absurd;  still  were  the 
Plaquemine  widened  to  six  or  ei^'ht  hundred  feet,  and  this  thin  stratum  of 
clay  removed,  (it  soon  would  be  by  such  a  current,)  this  outlet — with  a  fall 
teo  times  as  great  as  the  Mississippi,  and  a  quicksand  bottom  to  work 
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upon, — would  be  rather  more  difficult  to  manage  and  regulate  than  Mr. 
Ellet  appears  to  imagine. 

Mr.  Ellet  says  we  cannot  be  permanently  protected  by  levees;  he  ad- 
vises outlets.  The  outlets,  if  made,  would  involve  a  loss  of  many  millions 
worth  of  propert}',  to  do  any  good  at  all  to  the  river.  We  could  not  pos- 
sibly levee  in  the  outlets — this  is  perfectly  impracticable,  as  any  person 
acquainted  with  the  country  will  admit,  and  Mr.  E.  does  not  deny.  The 
development  of  the  outlets,  as  recommended,  would  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions.  The  same  amount,  or  perhaps  less,  would  construct 
reservoirs  sufficient  to  keep  back  the  water,  and  preserve  us  from  over- 
flow. We,  of  course,  must  choose  the  reservoirs,  in  preference  to  con- 
verting one  half  our  state  into  swamp.  If  we  xotre  certain  to  be  overflowed, 
these  reservoirs  might  be  our  salvation,  provided  suitable  sights  could  be 
found  for  them. 

The  writer,  as  well  as  other  engineers  in  this  state,  dissent  entirely 
from  Mr.  Ellet,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  levees  by  the  states 
above.  Let  any  one  inspect  the  levees  on  the  river  between  New-Orleans 
and  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  as  they  pass  up  in  a  steamer,  in  the  day-time, 
and  they  will  see  that  the  highest  water  does  not  rise  more  than  from  ten 
inches  to  two  feet  above  the  lands  behind  the  levees,  on  all  the  points,  or 
where  there  has  been  no  caving.  The  levees  in  the  caving  bends  are 
high,  because  all  the  highest  land  has  caved  in  to  the  river,  and  the  land 
everywhere  slopes  back,  or  descends  from  the  river.  If  the  extension  of 
levees  to  the  line  of  Arkansas  has  not  had  the  effect  to  raise  the  water 
higher  above  these  points  than  before  any  levees  were  constructed — as  is 
the  fact — why  will  a  further  extension  of  levees  raise  the  river  many 
feet? 

Mr.  Ellet's  report,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  is  valuable,  and 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.  It  has  added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  should  be  generally  circulated  and  read.  Let  all  read,  and  let  us 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  others.  If  it  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  rouse  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  some  concert  of  action  with  re- 
gard to  levees,  it  will  have  done  a  great  good.  In  our  opinion,  outlets 
never  will  be  adopted.  They  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  to  that 
spirit  of  improvement  which  wo^ild  reclaim  and  cultivate,  that  would  con- 
vert every  swamp  and  fen  into  abodes  of  wealth,  into  cultivated  fields. 
Had  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  interior  never  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
outlets  might  have  been  adopted,  but  not  now.  The  water  cannot  be  con- 
fined after  leaving  the  river — millions  worth  of  property  would  inevitably 
be  destroyed — and  the  state  is  not  prepared  to  pay  damages. 

We  regret  that  the  space  allowed  to  an  article  for  a  periodical,  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  valuable  facts 
— the  many  merits  of  Mr.  Ellet's  report ;  but  the  report  is  before  us,  and 
all  can  read  and  judge  for  themselves. 

After  much  study  and  examination,  we  are  convinced  that  the  extension 
of  levees  and  progress  of  cultivation,  do  not  have  the  effect  to  raise  the 
river  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  that  the  river  does  increase  in  capacity  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  called  upon  to  convey;  and 
that  the  plane  of  descent  will  not  be  elevated,  nor  changed,  except  by  cut- 
offs, and  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  delta  into  the  gulf. 

A  s7/s<em  of  leveeing  should  be  adopted.  The  state  should  be  divided  into 
five  or  more  districts,  with  natural  boundaries:  each  district  to  be  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  and  faithful  engineer,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  survey  for,  and  mark  out  where  and  how  each  levee  should  be  built. 
The  levees  should  be  made  higher,  with  a  wider  base,  and  a  greater  width 
at  top,  than  now.     When  danger  of  caving  is  imminent,  they  should  be 
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put  farther  back,  and  in  time,  regardless  of  private  or  individual  interest 
and  rciminstranco.  A  general  tax  should  be  levied  upon  all  real  estate  in 
each  district,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  new  levees.  Let  the  people 
of  the  district  pay  a  part,  and  the  planter  the  balance.  Let  the  engineer, 
in  conjunction  with  an  advisory  board  elected  in  each  district,  decide  when 
and  how  far  a  levco  shall  be  i)ut  back  from  the  river  bank  in  a  caving  bend, 
so  that  the  interests  of  the  district,  or  a  community,  shall  be  protected, 
and  let  their  judgment  be  final.  Some  efficient  means — there  are  none  at 
present — should  be  adopted,  to  prevent  the  pirating  of  timber  upon  the 
public  lands.  By  removing  the  motive,  we  may  put  a  stop  to  this  cause 
of  crevasses. 

It  may  be  practicable  to  close  two  or  more  of  the  smaller  passes  of  the 
Mississippi.  Were  it  accom|)lished,  a  consequent  gain  in  depth  upon  the 
bars  of  the  others,  seems  inevitable;  and,  as  the  embouchure  advances  but 
one  mile  in  twenty  years,  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  effect  would 
be  lost.  The  cross  section  of  the  discharge  must  be  the  same  at  a  like 
stage  of  water.  Subtract  from  the  width,  and  we  must  gain  in  depth  ;  and 
vice  versa.  Dredging  can  be  but  little  depended  upon — it  is  at  war  with 
the  natural  causes  which  produce  the  bars.  We  must,  if  possible,  make 
the  river  do  its  own  dredging.  An  increased  depth  of  water  upon  the 
bars  would  remove  the  only  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  navy-yard 
at  New-Orleans.  It  would  permit  the  passage  of  those  clipper-built  ships 
which  are  destined  to  usurp  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  New- 
Orleans  never  can  become  what  she  ought,  the  rival  of  New- York,  unless 
she  imports,  and  supplies  the  Mississippi  Valley.  She  cannot  import 
except  in  clipper  ships,  and  they  require  more  water  upon  the  bar  than 
we  now  have.  Therefore  a  system  of  outlets,  having  the  effect  to  di- 
minish the  depth,  would  result  in  great  injnry  to  New-Orleans,  and 
through  her,  to  the  state. 

We  regret  that  the  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Ellet,  in  making  examinations 
within  our  state,  was  so  limited;  and  feel  well  assured,  from  the  liberal 
and  professional  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  subject,  that  had  he 
have  had  a  more  ample  array  of  facts  touching  many  points,  in  connection 
with,  and  ultimately  allied  to  the  whole,  some  of  his  deductions  and  con- 
clusions would  have  been  different.  Instrumental  examinations  are  much 
needed  in  various  portions  of  the  state,  before  we  can  give  the  fullest  force 
to  conclusions,  and  consequent  suggestions  as  to  healing  and  permanent 
remedies.  The  writer  sincerely  hopes  that  the  theme  is  one  which  has 
so  enlisted  the  professional  spirit  of  Mr.  Eilet,  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
pursue  it  with  the  energy  set  forth  in  his  report,  assuring  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  sentiment  contained  in  this  article  is  intended  in  any  8|)irit 
save  that  of  courtesy,  commensurate  with  the  esteem  engendered  by  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  PMlet's  valuable  report,  and  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

G.  W.  R.  Bayley, 

Civil  Engineer. 


ART.  YL-mODUCTION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

COMPCSITION   OF   SOIL.S,  AND   TIIK   INFLUENCE   OF   CLIMATE   AND   SEASONS. 

By  analysis,  we  find  that  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  granite,  com- 
prise various  constituents  highly  desirable  in  a  sugar-cane  soil  ;  which  may  be 
placed  as  follows,  viz  :  silica,  alumina,  potash,  lime,  soda,  maifncsia,  peroxide 
of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  fluoric  acid.  These, 
with  other  mineral  substances,  and  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  a 
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State  of  decomposition,  serve  to  constitute  a  soil  of  considerable  fertility.  The 
disintegrated  crystals  are  constantly,  though  gradually,  decomposing  ;  hut  it 
often  happens  that  planters  have  a  prejudice  against  such  land,  hocausc  they 
see  a  large  number  of  these  crystals  in  the  soil,  and  forthwith  pronounceit 
sandy  and  unsuitable.  Many  a  fine  tract  of  land  have  I  seen  lying  uncultivated, 
from  no  other  cause  than  this  unfounded  prejudice.  A  French  gentleman  in 
the  Straits,  showing  me  his  estate,  took  me  to  some  fields  near  his  house,  wliich 
he  said  were  the  worst  of  all,  and  to  be  abandoned.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
stated  the  canes  then  growing  to  be  only  seven  months  old,  whereas  they  were 
eleven  ;  being  positively  so  anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  estate,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  practice  deception,  rather  than  have  me  form  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  his  property.  However,  time  passed  on,  and  these  abused  canes  were  cut 
and  manufactured,  (being  the  tliird  crop  from  that  land,)  when  the  quantity 
and  excellent  quality  of  the  sugar  yielded  were  so  satisfactory,  that  the  idea  of 
abandoning  the  cultivation  of  these  fields  could  no  longer  lie  entertained  ; 
therefore,  instead  of  doing  so,  the  Chinaman  (cultivating  under  contract)  slight- 
ly manured  and  replanted  them.*  It  was  then  observed  that  the  labor  in  clean- 
ing, trashing,  banking,  cutting,  and  carrying  the  canes,  and  manufacturing 
and  curing  the  produce,  was  considerably  less  ;  whilst  the  sugar  resulting  was 
more,  and  of  far  better  quality,  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  estate. 
With  all  the  vivacity  of  his  countrymen,  this  gentleman  thereon  became  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praises  of  this  description  of  soil,  (decomposed  granite,)  and 
would  fain  have  had  all  the  lands  of  his  estate  of  the  same  quality.. 

Granite  formation  is  very  general  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  is  always 
found  to  afford  a  really  good  and  desirable  soil  for  sugar-cane  culture  ;  being 
always  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  furnished 
by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  ages.  In  the  low,  swampy  lands  of  Province 
Wcllesley  and  Malacca,  we  generally  find  the  debris  of  granite  abounding  in 
the  soil,  in  conjunction  with  alluvial  deposit  and  vegetable  matter  ;  together, 
forming  the  richest  description  of  land  to  be  there  obtained. 

In  some  parts,  however,  the  soil  is  very  variable  indeed  ;  in  consequence  of 
the  capricious  manner  in  which  the  beds  of  decomposed  granite  occur.  Along 
the  Malacca  River,  this  is  exhibited  to  a  cegree  seldom  seen  elsewhere  :  a  sur- 
face-soil of  decaying  vegetable  matter  (varying  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to 
twelve  inches)  resting  on  a  strata  of  grayish  plastic  clay,  below  which  the  sub- 
soil appears  entirely  composed  of  decomposed  feldspar  of  a  very  pure  white  ; 
the  grayish  plastic  cla}'  abounding  in  streaks  of  a  red  and  yellow  color,  and 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  disintegrated  crystals,  as  yet  undecomposed. 
This  description  of  land  is  found  in  patches  here  and  there,  whilst  immediately 
contiguous  to  it  the  soil  assumes  other  totally  different  characters. 

Some  peculiar  descriptions  of  granite  rock  resist  the  action  of  the  elements 
in  a  remarkable  degree, — as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  two  obelisks  at  Rome, 
which  have  been  erected  upwards  of  three  thousand  years.  Others  again,  es- 
pecially when  feldspar  predominates,  quickly  crumble  away  and  are  destroyed. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  view  the  granite  formation,  as  other  than 
favorable  to  the  composition  of  a  good  soil,  in  which  argillaceous  earth  abounds  ; 
although  its  comparative  value  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  vege- 
table and  other  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Many  descriptions  of  porphyry  and  trap  rocks  occur  in  the  West  India 
islands,  India,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to 
describe  them,  but  confine  myself  to  a  brief  mention  of  limestone  ;  red,  brown, 
and  yellow  clay  ironstone  ;  and  magnetic  and  iron  pyrites. 

In  Jamaica,  limestone  rocks  abound,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  ;  where 
they  are  commonly  called  "  honey-combed  rocks,"  from  their  being  worn  into 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  seed  cane,  of  which  much  is  often  said,  Mr.  Wray  re- 
marks :  ~ 

"  For  my  own  part,  1  see  no  reason  to  be  dis.satisfied  with  the  canes  at  present  culti- 
vated :  nor  do  I  think  canes  produced  from  seed  would  possess  any  advantage  over  those 
obtained  from  cuttings  ;  so  that  I  do  not  consider  the  failure  of  our  attempts  to  discover 
cane  seed,  other  than  a  trivial  disappointment,  of  no  consequence  whatever." 
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various  fantastic  shapes  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Throughout  India,  also, 
they  are  found  very  abundantly  ;  where  they  do  not  occur  in  one  form,  they  do 
in  another.  Thus  in  many  places  the  natives  dig  into  tlic  soil,  or  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  lor  a  description  of  concretionary  limestone,  which  is  constantly 
forming,  and  which  they  term  kiiiikcr.  This  kunker  is  naturally  very  variable 
in  its  constituents  ;  from  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  lime,  from  its 
strong  aflinity  for  acids,  enters  into  combination  with  the  first  it  may  chance 
to  meet. 

At  a  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  the  ground,  (on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  India, ^  I  have  often  found  considerable  formations — being  lime  in 
combination  with  silica — of  a  dirty  gray  color  ;  rough,  irregular,  excessively 
hard,  and  giving  out  abundance  of  sparks  on  being  struck  with  a  common  ham- 
mer. Perhaps  this  ranks  rather  as  a  bi-silicate  of  lime  than  as  a  limestone. 
Limestone  consists  of  lime  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  and  small  por- 
tions of  foreign  matter. 

As  a  formation,  I  know  from  experience,  that  it  exercises  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  plant,  and  the  saccharine  character 
of  its  juice.  I  well  remember  a  small  mountain  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Tre- 
lawney,  Jamaica,  which  was  so  rocky,  that  in  many  of  the  fields  planting  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  hand,  (not  hoe.)  as  small  indication  of  soil  could  be 
seen  :  yet  the  roots  of  the  canes  insinuated  themselves  betwixt  the  stones  and 
rocks,  and  discovered  abundant  sources  of  nutriment  of  the  rarest  quality,  as 
the  sugar  produced  by  those  canes  evidenced.  I  can  safely  say,  that  the  juice 
was  the  cleanest  and  best  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  sugar 
(made  in  common  open  pans)  was  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  Muscovado 
I  ever  saw  :  that  made  by  the  vacuum  pan  not  excepted.  Surely  this  extreme 
excellence  must  have  been  occasioned  by  this  peculiar  formation  (limestone  ; ) 
and  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist,  that  the  roots  extracted  from  it  this  supply  of 
genial  nourishment,  which  exhibited  itself  so  strikingly  in  the  abundance  of 
saccharine  matter  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  plant. 

Of  iron-stone,  we  find  in  the  Straits  Settlements  many  varieties  ;  but  in  Ma- 
lacca and  Singapore  the  following  are  most  common  : — red  hematite — of  a  brown- 
ish-red color,  in  masses,  stalactites,  and  kidney-form  balls  ;  powder  red,  and 
structure  fibrous — is  composed  of  peroxide  of  iron,  columbic  acid,  alumina, 
and  water.* 

Red  clay  iron-stone  and  red  silicious  iron-stone  are,  also,  of  the  same  class  ; 
and  consist  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign  matter. 

Brown  clay  iron-stone  and  yelloiv  clay  iron-stone  are  of  the  species  termed 
hydrous  peroxide  of  iron  ;  color,  various  shades  of  brow7i  :  as  yellowish-brown, 
hair-brown,  clove-brown,  and  blackish-brown,  streak  yellowish-brown.  They 
are  found  to  contain  peroxide  of  iron  and  water,  with  very  small  portions  of 
sesquioxide  of  manganese  and  silica  :   sometimes,  also,  traces  of  alumina. 

Magnetic  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron)  and  iro7i  or  cubic  pyrites  (bisulphurct  of 
iron)  are  very  common  indeed  in  the  West  India  islands  and  Malacca  :  the 
former,  which  is  of  a  color  intermediate  between  bronze-yellow  and  copper- red, 
is  composed  of  one  atom  sulphur,  and  one  atom  iron  ;  the  latter  is  of  a  char- 
acteristic bronze-yellow  color,  streak  brownish-blaek,  and  contains  of  sulphur 
two  atoms,  iron  one  atom.t  These  pyrites  are  very  abundant  on  some  lands, 
and  act  very  prejudicially  on  vegetation  when  the  lands  arc  not  drained  pro- 
perly ;  as  by  exposure  to  the  air  this  substance  becomes  converted,  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  oxygen,  into  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  re 
main  in  solution  in  the  stagnant  water  that  covers  the  land,  rendering  it  very 
sour  or  acid.  In  seasons  of  dry  weather,  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly,  and  this 
.^our  or  acid  water,  percolating  through  the  thick  strata  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  often  forming  the  surface  soil,  yields  to  the  vegetable  matter  its  oxygen, 
and  thus  again  resumes  its  character  as  iron  pyrites.  With  every  lodgment  of 
water  and  subsequent  absorption  these  transformations  arc  continually  aflTect- 


•  Thompson. 

t  See  Dr.  Thompson's  work  on  "  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Mineral  Anajyais." 
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C(l,  so  long  as  the  land  remains  undraincd  ;  but  a  proper  system  of  drainage 
altoiietlicr  arrests  these  actions,  and  rescues  the  crops  from  the  very  serious 
injury  sustained  thereby. 

In  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  land  so  circumstanced  is  termed  by  the  Malays 
masam  (acid  or  sour)  ;  antl  they  are  often  sadly  perplexed  and  prejudiced  by 
the  partial  or  total  failure  of  their  rice  crops,  from  this  cause.  But  with  the 
Chinese,  in  the  same  locality,  no  inconvenience  of  the  kind  is  felt,  when  they 
pursue  their  usual  system  of  cultivation.  This  fact  induces  a  belief  that  the 
Chinese  choose  a  sweeter  and  more  fertile  description  of  soil ;  whereas,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  no  difference  in  this  respect  really  exists.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  sugar  planter  and  others  in  the  Straits,  I  will  explain  how  this 
change  is  brought  about  by  the  Chinese  mode  of  operation.  When  a  China- 
man cultivates  land,  he  generally  acts  on  the  principle  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  cultivate  one  acre  thoroujihly,  than  two  in  an  imperfect  and  partial  manner ; 
hence  we  are  in  the  habit  of  terming  their  system  "  garden  cultivation,"  which 
indeed  it  is  :  and  a  very  wise  and  admirable  system  it  must  be  allowed  to  be, 
which  obtains  from  one  acre  of  land  as  much  as  two  or  three  acres  commonly 
yield. 

On  this  principle,  therefore,  the  Chinaman  proceeds  to  choose  a  patch  of 
land  of  manageable  size,  the  jungle  of  which  he  cuts,  allows  to  dry,  and  then 
burns  ;  next  he  sets  to  work  on  the  roots  and  stumps  of  all  trees  and  bushes 
remaining  in  the  ground :  these  he  carefully  digs  out,  piles  up  in  heaps,  and 
covers  over  with  earth.  The  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  quickly  dries  the 
heaps  sufficiently  ;  when  the  Chinaman  sets  them  on  fire,  and  attends  constant- 
ly whilst  they  are  burning,  that  every  portion  may  be  consumed.  The  ashes 
and  burnt  earth  resulting  are  carefully  scattered  over  the  land  ;  which  is  then 
dug  (by  hoe)  and  thoroughly  turned  up.  He  next  digs  a  trench,  and  throws 
up  a  bank  around  the  land  he  has  cleared,  to  drain  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  out  all  water  from  the  adjacent  lands.  Finally,  he  gives  it  a  second 
chankoling,  (hoe-digging),  and  plants  out  his  sugar-canes,  or  whatever  else  he 
may  please.  Thus  the  first  shower  of  rain  saturates  the  alkalies  contained  in 
the  ashes,  (so  abundantly  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  land,)  and  in  solution 
conveys  them  to  the  soil  ;  in  which  they  speedily  enter  into  combination  with 
sulphuric  and  other  acids  (existing  as  before  noticed,)  and  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds. Hence  we  never  hear  a  Chinaman  complaining  of  acidity  in  land  so 
settled  by  him.  There  certainly  are  lazy  Chinese  as  well  as  lazy  Englishmen, 
who  are  sufficiently  careless  to  neglect  such  precautionary  measures;  but 
these  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ;  and  they  suffer,  in  common  with 
the  Malays,  disappointment  and  frequent  loss,  from  the  failure  of  their  crops. 

Were  the  mischief  arising  from  tliese  false  notions  confined  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant  Malays,  I  should  not  have  been  so  diffuse  in  my  remarks  on  this  subject; 
but  as  Europeans  (planters  and  others)  are  .sometimes  grievously  misled  by  such 
assertions  of  the  Malays,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  them  the  absurdity  of  trust- 
ing to  such  authority.  In  the  West  Indies,  proper  drainage  (and  the  application 
of  a  little  lime,  'A  it  can  be  afforded,)  will  entirely  relieve  the  planter  from  the  ill 
effects  of  iron-pyrites  on  their  crops. 

It  often  occurs  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Demerara,  Louisiana,  and  other  places, 
that  lands  are  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter;  which  certainly  causes 
the  cane  to  grow  most  luxuriantly,  but  affects  the  juice  (and  consequently  the 
sugar  made  from  it)  very  prejudicially.  In  Province  Wellesley,  I  have  known 
sugar  that  was  quite  salt  produced  the  first  year  from  such  land  ;  and  in  the  Sun- 
derbunds*  it  was  so  very  salt,  that  the  sugar  estates  had  to  be  abandoned.  In 
Demerara,  also,  infinite  trouble  and  loss  "result  from  the  same  cause.  Dr.  Ure 
writes: 

"The  following  analyst's  of  cane  juice,  performed  by  a  French  chemist,  was 
given  me  by  Mr.  Forstall,  of  New-Orleans. 


*  Low  land  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
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"In    ten  English   gallons,  of  531    cabic  inches  each,  of  juice,  marking 
Bauni6,  there  are  5|  ounces,  English,  of  salts,  which  consist  of — 

Sulphate  of  potash 17  8  40  grammes  =  1544  grains  each. 

Phosphate  of  potash 1G023         '•  " 

Chlorure  of  potassium '  8355         "  " 

Acetate  of  potash 63  750         "  •' 

Acetate  of  lime 36  010         "  " 

Gelatinous  silica 15  270         "  " 


157'253  =  557  ounces  avoirdupois. 

"To  the  large  proportion  of  deliquescent  saline  matter — of  which  one-half,  he 
says,  remains  in  the  sugar — the  analyst  very  properly  ascribes  the  deliquescence 
and  deterioration  of  the  sugar,  when  kept  for  some  time,  or  transported.  It  was 
probably  the  juice  of  the  cane  grown  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Louisiana,  which 
is  more  abundant  in  saline  matter  than  the  average  soil  of  our  West  India  islands. 
The  Demarara  canejuice  has,  perhaps,  the  above  saline  constitution  ;  since  it  suf- 
fers much  loss  of  weight  by  drainage  iu  the  home  voyage." 

Where  salt  is  present  in  land — as  from  the  overflowing  of  the  high  spring-tides 
— nothing  can  be  done  but  making  good  "  bunds"  to  keep  out  the  salt  water,  and 
establishing  a  good  system  of  drainage.  By  these  means,  the  soil  being  well 
turned  up,  the  e.\cess  of  saline  matter  will  in  a  crop  or  two  be  carried  off  by  the 
rains;  which  will  wash  the  soil  and  pass  off  by  drainage  :  and  also,  in  part,  by 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  cane  or  other  crop  grown  on  the  land.  In  Province 
Wellesley,  this  has  been  the  case ;  and  it  will  always  so  happen,  unless  the  soil 
be  of  that  sandy  and  porous  nature  which  admits  of  the  salt  or  saltish  water  soak- 
ing up  through  it  during  the  continuance  of  the  spring-tides.  When  once  the  cane 
has  imbibed  these  undesiiable  salts,  they  become  incorporated  in  its  juice  ;  and 
then  all  attempts  to  get  rid  of  ihem  are  quite  unavailing.  The  only  course  to  be 
pursued  with  such  land  is — after  bunding  and  draining  it  properly — to  plant  Indian 
corn,  Guinea  corn,  or  Guinea  grass  on  it  for  two  or  three  years,  until  the  saline 
matters  have  become  in  a  degree  exhausted  ;  when  canes  may  be  planted  without 
fear.  I  have  already  said  that  the  soil  which  I  know  to  have  produced  the  best 
sugar  of  any  I  ever  saw,  was  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  and  such  I  liave  known 
(from  the  estate  book)  to  have  ratooned  for  twenty  years!  Yet,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  a  mountainous  estate,  I  doubt  much  whether  it  could  be  proiitably  culti- 
vated in  these  times.  I  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  ou  such  soil,  but  pass  on  to  that 
known  as  a  "  brick-mould." 

In  the  West  and  East  Indies  this  description  of  soil  abounds,  and  combines  so 
many  advantages,  that  it  may  truly  be  stated  as  the  most  desirable  soil  the  planter 
can  have. 

"  Brick-mould"  soil  is  of  various  colors,  and,  of  course,  of  variable  powers.  It  is 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  in  such  proportions  that  air  and  water 
can  penetrate  to  some  depth  wilh  sudicient  facility  ;  and  it  admits  of  being  worked 
up,  by  plow  or  hoe,  readily  and  easily.  Vegetable  matter  and  various  substances, 
of  course,  are  mixed  u|)  in  such  soil,  and  serve  to  increase  its  fertility  ;  but  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  clay  which  is  in  combination.  Clay  varies  very 
much  in  its  character,  and  consequently  in  its  value.  It  is  composed  of  argillaceous 
earth  (otherwise  termed  alumina)  and  silica:  very  commonly  the  oxides  of  iron 
occur  in  it  also,  and  impart  a  red,  brownish-red,  or  blackish-browu  color  to  the 
mass;  from  which  it  is  then  denominated  a  f-rruginous  clay. 

No  clay  soil  can  of  itself  be  considered  fertile,  although  it  may  abound  in  the 
elements  necessary  to  fertility;  inasmuch  as  clay  is  of  itself  so  compact  and  co- 
hesive as  to  be  entirely  closed  to  the  actidii  of  air  internally  ;  but  when  in  admix- 
ture with  sand  and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  in  due  propttrtion,  it  is  then  in  the 
most  favoral)le  condition  to  benefit  by  such  action.  Air  and  water  now  penetrate 
with  all  desirable  freedom  ;  and  perform  their  important  parts  in  an  unceasing 
action  on  the  alkaline  constituents,  and  the  decaying  vegetable  bodies  jxjntained 
in  the  soil. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  an  instant,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  thepo  actions  ;  the 
arrest  of  which  causes  a  soil,  abounding  in  the  elements  essential  to  fertility,  to 
become  at  once  barren  and  unproductive.    First,  then,  we  find  that  atmospheric 
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air — which  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  oxygen  gas,  with  small  portions 
of  ammooia  and  hydrogen — is  required  to  permeate  through  the  soil  in  order  to 
afford  to  it  its  oxygen  ;  which  sets  free  the  alkalies  contained  in  the  various  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  and  keeps  up  in  the  vegetable  matter  or  himius  a  putrefactive 
fermentation,  which  causes  it  to  evolve  carbonic  acid;  thus  constant  supplies  of 
nutriment,  in  the  shape  of  alkalies  in  solution  and  carbonic  acid,  are  being  supplied 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  on  that  soil.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  ammonia  contained  in  the  air,  are  absorbed  by  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
alumina,  and  fixed  in  the  soil  ;  lo  be  presented  in  a  soluble  form  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  on  the  occasion  of  every  shower.  Secondly,  we  perceive  that  water  is 
absolutely  necessary,  to  dissolve  the  alkalies  and  earthy  salts  contained  in  the  soil, 
and  to  furnish  them  in  a  state  of  solution  to  the  plants  :  but,  in  addition  to  these 
and  other  important  offices,  the  same  water  affords  to  the  plant  its  hydrogen,  and 
a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  to  enable  it  to  effect  certain  chemical  transformations. 

Air  and  water,  then,  must  have  free  access  to  soils  ;  otherwise  they  are  barren. 
Where  a  due  quantity  of  sand  is  in  combination  with  clay,  no  obstacle  exists  to 
their  action  ;  and  when  the  clays  are  rich,  the  sand  silicious,  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter abundant,  the  very  best  soil  is  presented  to  us  for  all  agricultural  purposes.  Its 
property  of  retaining  moisture,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  is  very  lemarkable  : 
whilst  in  heavy  rains  the  water  drains  off  very  quickly  wherever  drains  exist ; 
thus,  under  proper  management,  an  excess  of  water  is  never  retained  in  the  soil  ; 
nor  does  it  ever  become  destitute  of  moisture.  It  is  easily  broken  up  by  the  plow 
or  hoe,  forming  comparatively  light  work  for  the  cattle  and  laborers  on  an  estate  ; 
and  it  always  yields  a  more  grateful  return  for  the  plowings  or  "  working  up" 
which  it  receives,  than  any  other  description  of  soil.  Brick-mould,  therefore,  is 
deservedly  esteemed  and  sought  after  by  all  planters;  as  it  not  only  gives  good 
and  abundant  returns  during  the  first  and  second  years,  but  still  continues  ratoon- 
ing  for  many  years,  advantageously. 

I  have  known  many  estates  to  have  fine  level  fields  of  a  rich  clay  soil,  most 
readily  convertible  into  an  excellent  brick-mould,  by  merely  carting  to  it  a 
proper  proportion  of  sand,  which  also  abounded  on  the  properties;  yet  from 
neglect,  want  of  information,  or  other  causes,  these  fields  were  suffered  to  remain 
unimproved  in  this  respect.  The  lands  of  a  friend  of  my  own,  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, are  at  this  moment  in  this  condition  ;  and  although  he  is  striving  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  to  afford  them  the  requisite  quantity  of  sand,  yet  his  cuttle  are 
80  weakly,  and  his  means  so  contracted,  that  I  lear  a  very  considerable  time 
will  elapse  ere  his  fields  can  receive  any  thing  like  the  quantity  their  nature  demands. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  particular  kind  of  soil  which  is  found  in  the  parish 
of  Trelawney,  Jamaica,  and  is  very  valuable  for  sugar  caue  cultivation.  It  is  of  a 
chocolate  color;  varying,  however,  to  a  red  of  different  shades  of  brightness,  and 
has  a  very  glossy  or  sparkling  appearance  when  first  plowed  up  ;  when  wet,  it 
soils  the  hands  as  would  paint. 

Bryan  Edwards,  Porter,  and  others,  make  mention  of  this  soil ;  but  I  have 
never  known  any  explanation  given  as  to  its  origin.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and  h„ve  seen  abundance  of  it  in  Malacca,  and  am 
inclined  to  pronounce  it  as  consisliugof  that  micaceous  variety  of  specular  iron  ore,* 
termed  sometimes  "  iron-froth,"  largely  combined  with  lime,  in  various  forms,  and 
other  matters. 

In  Trelawney,  limestone  formation  prevails  generally  wherever  this  chocolate- 
colored  soil  is  found  ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  large  quantity 
of  lime  dissolved  and  carried  in  solution  to  the  soil  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
must  serve  to  neutralize  any  excess  of  acidity  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
mineral  oxides.  On  the  whole,  it  forms  a  fine  friable  mould,  is  easily  worked  up, 
is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  bears  excellent  crops  of  canes,  which  ratoon  well, 
and  produce  abundance  of  fair,  well-grained  sugar. 

The  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  abounding  must  tend  to  render  such  soil  fertile, 
by  the  large  quantity  of  ammonia  which  it  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere,  fixes  in 
the  soil,  and  yields  in  solution  (on  the  occasion  of  every  fall  of  rain)t  to  the  roots  of 
plants. 

*  Iron-froth  (Eisenrahiti)  is  composed  of  scaly  friable  parts  which  soil  strongly  :  color 
between  clierry  and  brownish-red ;  very  sofl. 
t  See  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  89 
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The  climate  most  congenial  to  the  sngar-cane  plant  is  of  a  worm  and  moist 
character,  with  moderate  intervals  of  hot  dry  weather,  attempered  by  the  refresh- 
ing sea-breezes.  It  has  always  been  found  to  grow  most  luxuriantly  on  islands, 
and  along  the  seacoasts  of  mainland  ;  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  saline 
particles  borne  on  the  sea-breeze  exercise  a  powerful  elfect  on  the  growth  of  the 

Slant.  TiiB  influence  of  the  sea-breeze,  however,  is  exerted  in  many  ways:  as 
y  imparting  moisture  to  the  soil,  even  in  the  hottest  weather  and  diiest  season, 
by  supplying  to  it  tiie  major  portion  of  the  saline  matter  borne  inland,  and  by 
affordiug  to  the  leaves  of  the  canes  matter  for  assimilation :  add  to  which,  the 
abundant  dew,  which  it  decidedly  affects. 

Within  the  tropics,  the  cane  attains  its  greatest  perfection;  cold,  to  any  degree, 
does  not  suit  its  growth  or  development;  hence  it  cannr)t  be  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess in  Europe,  although  it  has  often  been  attempted  in  Spain  and  other  places. 

In  Louisiana,  the  frost  often  sets  in  before  the  planters  can  get  in  their  crops  ; 
and  so  affects  the  cane  that  its  juice  can  no  longer  be  induced  to  crystallize,  unless, 
indeed,  the  caues  can  be  cut  and  manufactured  before  a  thaw  occurs. 

Tills  is  occasioned  by  the  fluid  contents  of  the  various  cells  or  organs  bursting 
(from  excessive  cold)  their  bounds,  and  becoming  intermingled  the  one  with  the 
other:  that  is,  the  saccharine  with  the  nitrogenized  principles.  Now,  whilst  the 
frost  continues,  the  lowuess  of  the  temperature  prevents  the  possibility  of  fermen- 
tation ;  bat  should  a  thaw  intervene,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  sufficiently 
high  to  permit  a  viscous  fermentation  taking  place,  which  altogether  prevents  the 
crystallization  of  the  juice,  if  afterwards  concentrated. 

If,  after  a  sharp  frost,  a  thaw  or  period  of  comparatively  warm  weather  occurs, 
ofsafBcient  duration,  this  viscous  fermentation  is  contiinied  until  all  the  sugar 
contained  in  the  juice  is  decomposed,  and.  the  commingled  fluids  have  resolved 
themselves  into  "  a  viscid  mucilaginous  matter,"  possessing  neither  sweetness  nor 
acidity.  This  will  occur  to  the  juice  of  the  cane  yet  uncut:  but  it  also  happens 
to  expressed  juice  under  other  and  singular  circumstances  ;  one  instance  ot  which 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  as,  in  both  cases,  the  substances  tending  to 
organize  become  organized,  though  by  courses  very  different  from  each  other. 

"  Vauquelin,  on  examining  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane — which,  before  being 
sent  from  Martinique,  had  been  heated  to  212"  in  closed  flasks,  in  order  to  absorb 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  flasks — found  that  it  had  become  changed, 
during  the  voyage  to  France,  into  a  viscid  mucilaginous  matter,  which  was  with 
difficulty  got  out  of  the  flasks.  It  was  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  yielded  no  grape  sugar;  and  nitric  acid  changed  it  into  oxalic 
acid,  without  any  trace  of  mucic  acid.  The  sugar  had  become  a  texture.  The 
substance  tending  to  organize  had  become  organized."* 

In  the  upper  districts  of  India,  frost  often  does  great  injury  to  the  cane  crops; 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  mischief  is  effected,  is  not  at  all  understood  by  either 
natives  or  Europeans.  The  cane  is  in  every  respect  a  tropical  plant,  and  requires 
that  strong  light  and  heat  which  are  to  be  found  continually  in  a  tropical  climate 
alone. 

The  influence  of  seasons  \s  a  very  important  subject,  to  which  I  must  beg  leave 
particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  planter.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  divide 
the  subject  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  treat  of  the  great  continent  of  India 
separately  ;  as  its  seasons  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  Mauritius,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  seiisnns  of  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  the  settlements  in  the 
Straits  of  .Malacca,  are  very  similar  ;  and  indeed  the  climate  and  seasons  may  both 
be  said  to  be  exceedingly  alike,  as  far  as  regards  average  heat,  equable  tempera- 
ture, duration  of  rains,  &c.  :  but  there  are  variations  arising  from  difference  in 
local  position,  which  will  be  particularly  stated  under  their  own  proper  heads. 

In  the  colonies  just  named,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  cold  season;  but 
they  all  have  distinct  periods  of  hot,  dry,  and  rainy  weather  more  or  less  marked, 
and  slightly  varying  in  the  months  during  which  each  occur.  In  the  West  Indies 
these  periods  are  well  defined  and  pretty  regular,  and  the  planters _Gomm<inly 
choose  the  spring  aud  the  fall  as  the  most  eligible  times  for  planting  out  their 
fields  in  canes ;  but  on  some  estates  canes  are  planted  and  manufactured  all  the 
year  round. 


See  liaspail's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  329. 
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1  may  here  remark,  that  I  am  well  aware  that,  in  fifteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  a 
managing  planter  of  a  West  Indian  estate  is  not  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his 
own  judgment,  but  is  forced  to  act  according  to  the  directions  he  receives  from  the 
agent  or  planting  attorney  (as  he  is  termed)  of  the  estate.  From  this  cause,  it  is 
not  always  just  to  impute  blame  to  the  resident  manager  (or  overseer,  as  he  is 
termed,  in  Jamaica)  for  the  errors  of  system,  and  ill  success  of  the  estate  nominally 
under  his  management:  nor  can  we  altogether  wonder  that  a  managing  planter 
brooks  such  a  state  of  dependence,  and  hesitates,  by  a  show  of  independence,  to 
risk  his  livelihood,  (perhaps  that  of  his  family  also,)  and  at  the  same  time  make  an 
enemy  for  life  of  the  {)lanting  attorney  :  which  would  very  often  result.  That  such 
a  state  of  things  should  exist  is  much  to  be  deplored  ;  as  it  is  evident,  that  numerous 
evils  must  arise  from  such  a  denial  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  planting  agent, 
and  feeling  of  insecurity  on  that  of  the  resident  manager.  These,  however,  are 
matters  more  properly  belonging  to  another  part  of  my  subject;  and  I  only 
introduce  the  mention  of  them  here,  that  I  may  be  spared  the  ungracious  task  o*" 
noticing  the  numerous  errors  committed  ou  West  Indian  estates,  in  regard  to 
seasons. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  mischief  and  injury  on  sugar  estates,  is  the  use  of 
dried  cane-trash  or  magass  for  fuel,  instead  of  wood  or  coal.  To  keep  up  a  supply 
of  this  most  expensive  fuel,  what  sacrifices  are  not  made! — what  delays,  what 
trouble  and  anxiety  does  it  not  occasion  !  and  bow  unsatisfactorily,  or  rather  how 
ruinously,  does  it  not  act.  in  regard  to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  an  estate. 
It  does,  indeed,  disarrange  the  whole  system  of  plantership,  and  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  disconcert  plans  which,  in  other  respects,  have  been  well  conceived,  and 
ably  carried  out.  Need  I  here  explain  how  this  happens,  and  how  it  affects  the 
particular  subject  now  under  notice  ?  I  think  not.  A  more  suitable  place  for 
such  an  explanation  will  shortly  present  itself.  I  will  therefore  merely  remark, 
that  provided  with  an  abundant  and  sure  supply  of  good  fuel,  such  as  coal  or 
wood,  the  planter  would  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantages  attendant 
on  choice  of  time  and  season,  for  planting  canes  and  manufacturing  his  produce. 
No  cloudy  weather  or  drizzling  rain  would  then  deter  him  from  cutting  canes ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  reason  would  urge  him  to  do  so  :  he  would  strain  every  nerve 
to  get  his  ripe  canes  cut  and  manufactured  before  heavy  rains  came  on  to  render 
their  juice  watery,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  tops  to  plant  out  during  such 
seasonable  weather  for  planting. 

Sunshine  or  cloudy,  fair  or  showery,  if  matters  not.  Certain  fields  of  fine  canes 
require  cutting  :  they  are  cut ;  other  fields  require  planting,  and  the  weather  is 
favorable:  they  are  planted.  No  anxiety  can  be  entertained, — no  risk  is  run; 
for  a  bountiful  supply  of  coal  (or  wood)  is  oiFhand,  which  ensures  a  certain  and 
rapid  manufacture  of  the  juice.  Without  such  fuel,  the  proper  seasons  for 
planting  and  manufacture  can  only  be  partially  availed  of. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  sugar-cane  always  shows  a 
great  desire  to  "  arrow"  or  flower  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  frequently  seen  ratoons  of  only  seven  months  old 
arrowing  freely.  From  December  to  July  is  decidedly  the  best  season  of  the  year 
for  manufacturing  ;  and  from  August  to  end  of  November  may  be  called  the  rainy 
months,  or  the  mouths  during  which  rain  may  usually  be  expected:  but  in  the 
Straits  the  seasons  are  sometimes  very  capricious. 

As  the  cane  approaches  maturity,  two  or  three  months  of  hot  and  moderately 
dry  weather  bring  it  to  its  highest  degree  of  sweetness,  and  fits  it  to  yield  an 
abundant  return  of  fine  quality  sugar :  but  a  slight  shower  at  long  intervals  is  far 
from  being  injurious  to  the  juice  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  serves  to  maintain  the  vigor 
of  the  plant,  without  weakening  its  juices.  Such  is  the  weather  a  planter  always 
rejoices  in  "  for  working  off"  his  crop. 

The  seasons  in  India  may  be  divided  into  the  hot,  cold,  and  rainy ;  each  in  ex- 
treme, as  far  as  the  cane  is  concerned,  and  consequently  as  trying  to  the  plant  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 

1  have  planted  fields  of  native  cane  during  the  month  of  December,  (when  in 
Upper  India  it  is  very  cold,)  and  the  plants  did  not  appear  above  the  ground  until 
the  weather  became  warm,  in  the  middle  of  February  !  Finding  no  appearance 
of  vegetation  for  so  long  a  period,  I  was  thinking  of  replanting  the  land,  but  wag 
told  by  a  neighbor  that  if  I  v/aited  until  the  warm  weather  set  in,  I  should  see 
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the  canes  I  had  already  planted  spriti"  up  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner;  as  it 
was  well  known  that  native  cane  wonld  not  vegetate  when  planted  during  the 
cold  season.  This  1  have  always  found  to  be  the  case.  The  Otaheite  and 
Chinese  canes  are  not  so  atlected,  although  their  growth  is  much  impeded. 
Canes  planted  during  the  early  part  of  October  attain  a  tolerable  prowth  by  De- 
cenibiT,  when  the  cold  checks  them  completely,  until  the  warmth  of  February 
and  a  light  sliower  infuse  new  life  into  them,  and  bring  forth  numerous  vigorous 
shoots.  The  "  hot  winds"  usually  set  in  iti  the  early  part  of  April,*  and  continue 
until  the  middle  of  .June,  scorching  and  burning  up  the  plants,  which  are  oidy 
saved  by  the  rains  that  then  commence.  The  rapidity  of  their  growth  is  then 
truly  wonderful  :  in  four  months  only,  fine  fields  of  tall  and  luxuriant  canes  have 
sprung  up.  where  previously  all  was  dry  and  parched  !  The  change  is  indeed 
astonishing. 

If  it  1)0  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  frost  does  not  occur,  it  will  sometimes  be 
advantageous  to  allow  the  canes  to  continue  in  the  ground  until  February ;  when 
their  juice  will  be  in  a  richer  slate  than  it  can  be  immediately  afcer  the  rains. 

But  if  frosts  are  to  be  feared,  it  is  better  to  plant  at  a  good  distance  apart ;  and, 
by  keeping  the  plants  free  from  dead  leaves,  allow  air,  light,  and  heat  to  circulate 
freely  between  them,  so  that  they  may  be  cut  and  manufactured  iu  No- 
vember., 

During  the^rainy  season,  and  w^henever  thunder-storms  occur,  canes  must  re- 
ceive a  very  considerable  and  beneficial  impetus,  from  the  electricity  which  their 
leaves  attract  from  the  overcharged  atmosphere  ;  and  although  we  cannot  know 
how  it  acts,  yet  no  one  can  refuse  credence  to  the  fact  of  its  wonderful  influence 
on  vegetation.  Independent  of  this,  however,  we  are  assured  of  the  quantities 
of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  tropical  country; 
both  of  which  are  conveyed  to  the  soil  by  the  rains  which  fall,  and  serve  to 
renovate  and  fertilize  it.  This  ammonia  exists  in  the  atmosphere  of  tropical 
countries  in  much  greater  quantities  than  in  that  of  Europe  ;  iu  consequence  of 
the  putrefactive  process  being  so  continual,  and  so  much  more  rapid  than  in  cold 
or  temperate  climates.  India,  besides  200,000,000  of  human  beings,  teems  with 
myriads  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ;  all  more  or  less  yielding  ammonia  to  the 
atmosphere  both  during  life  and  after  deat!i :  we  can  therefore  imagine  how  it 
must  abound.  The  native  cultivators  well  know  the  benefit  land  derives  from 
being  often  plowed  and  worked  up  during  the  rainy  season  ;  but  of  course,  they 
do  not  know  the  manner  in  which  this  renovation  takes  place  :  certain  it  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  country  in  the  world  where  less  manure  is  used,  or  where  the 
land  is  so  completely  stripped — so  hardly  pre.ssed  ;  yet,  by  the  practice  of  frequent 
plowing,  it  continues  year  after  year  to  yield  moderate  crops.  To  what  is  this 
due?  Is  it  not  to  atmospheric  i/ifluence  ?  Most  assuredly  it  is.  Whilst  I  would 
wish  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  planter,  I  would  at  the  same  time  point  out  to  him, 
that  although  the  principle  is  in  part  correct,  it  is  on  the  other  hand,  in  part, 
stupidly  wrong  ;  inasmuch  as  not  long  cultivated  land  can  produce  the  crops  it 
should,  merely  by  aid  of  atmospheric  influence:  it  must  have  returned  to  it  as 
manure  a  portion  of  those  constituents  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  cropping. 
The  Chinese  system  of  making  land  produce  its  utmost,  and  keeping  it  up  to  that 
standard,  is  the  correct  and  strictly  true  principle.  What  is  termed  in  the  Straits, 
"  forcing  a  soil  to  exhaustion, "  is  an  ignorant  and  eminently  absurd  expression, 
which  has  no  meaning:  for  if  a  soil  will  produce  by  good  management,  (say)  two 
tons  of  sugar,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  it  ceriaiiily  will  continue  to  do  so 
ad  infinitum  :  provided  the  same  good  management  be  exhibited. 


Often  in  March.  t  As  a  general  rule. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1,— COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  and  the  next  extract  to  Mr.  Kettell's  invaluable  "  United 
States  Economist." 

The  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  originated  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  continued  in  force  down  to  the  peace  of  ISl.'J,  have  now  since 
three  years  been  abolished  in  respect  to  the  foreign  trade.  It  was  generally  contended, 
and  by  many  believed,  that  the  commercial  greatness  of  England  was  due,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  the  operation  of  those  laws,  rather  than  to  the  enterprising  and  commercial 
character  of  her  people.  The  singular  position  of  their  island  home,  which  made  naviga- 
tion the  only  means  of  communication  with  their  neighbors,  and  eminently  favored  its 
development,  inasmuch  as  that  no  wind  can  blow  from  any  quarter  of  the  compass  but 
that  it  is  fair  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  some  of  England's  mercantile  marine  ;  her 
possession  of  oaks,  iron  and  mechanical  genius,  enabled  her  to  build,  without  competi- 
tion, those  vessels  which  her  enterprise  and  necessities  sent  into  all  seas.  With  these 
advantages,  it  was  inevitable  that  England  should  become  the  mistress  of  the  seas;  and 
to  ascribe  the  results  of  those  combined  circumstances  to  the  operation  of  law,  was  more 
worthy  of  a  dark  age  than  of  the  enlightened  present.  Soon  after  the  government  of 
Cromwell  invented  tliose  laws,  Colbert,  in  1664,  constructed  the  first  general  tariff  for 
France,  and  the  principles  of  that  tariff  were  more  stricdy  enforced  by  succeeding  min- 
isters, especially  in  relation  to  navigation,  down  to  the  present  day.  As  long  as  all  the 
countries  out  of  Europe  were  dependencies  of  European  governments,  and  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  their  laws,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  that  healthful  rivalry  which 
operates  to  the  benefit  of  general  industry.  The  separation  of  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain  freed  diem  from  the  operation  of  her  laws,  and  compelled  their  relaxation. 
Even  statesmen  were  not  too  stupid  to  see  the  necessity  of  modifying  a  state  of  things 
which  compelled  a  British  vessel  to  make  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  ballast,  one 
passage,  passing  a  United  States  vessel  loaded,  thus  charging  two  freights  upon  every 
cargo  carried  witliout  benefiting  the  vessel ;  consequently  the  laws  were  for  the  first 
time  modified,  and  United  States  and  British  vessels  placed  upon  an  equal  footing.  In 
1818  the  United  States  passed  a  law  virtually  abolishing  navigation  laws  in  favor  of  any 
nation  which  should  adopt  a  similar  policy.  The  inevitable  progress  of  commerce,  deep- 
ening its  own  channels,  at  length  compelled  England,  in  time  of  famine,  to  suspend  her 
navigation  laws,  in  order  that  vessels  of  all  nations  might  bring  her  food.  Holland  and 
Belgium  were  compelled  by  the  same  necessity  to  do  likewise,  and  that  experiment  led 
to  the  final  abrogation  of  the  Englisli  navigation  laws  in  1849.  consequently  Isringing  into 
force  the  United  States  law  of  1818.  France  alone  remains  in  her  former  position.  The 
results  of  the  exclusive  policy  of  France,  and  of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  are  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  tonnage  which 
entered  each  country  in  1849  and  1851,  distinguishing  the  foreign  from  the  national : 

TABLE    SHOWINQ    THE    TONNAGE    WHICH    ENTERED    EACH    COUNTRY,    DISTINGUISHING 
THE   NATIONAL    FRO.M   FOREIGN   FLAGS. 

, 1849. .  , 1851. , 

National.  Forei^.  National.  Foreign. 

Great  Britain 4,390,375 1,680,894 4,388,245 2,599,988 

France 837,345 1,049,946 866,145 1,312,411 

United  States 2,658,325 1,710,515 3,054,349 1,939,091 

The  exclusive  policy  of  Prance  has  not  promoted  her  interests.  Of  the  whole  ton- 
nage which  enters  France  in  any  one  year,  only  40  per  cent,  is  the  property  of  French 
citizens.  In  both  England  and  the  United  States  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  doubtless 
the  case  that  the  genius  of  France  is  far  less  maritime  than  either  that  of  England  or  of 
the  United  States  ;  but  the  figure  shows  that  laws  can  do  but  little  towards  changing  the 
character  of  a  people.  As  between  the  United  States  and  England,  both  possessed  of 
maritime  aptness,  it  was  fiercely  contended  that  the  superior  capital  and  general  resources 
of  the  latter  would  enable  her,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  to  drive  the  United  States  vessels 
out  of  the  trade,  at  least  the  international  trade. 

It  was  supposed  that  in  what  was  called  the  triangular  voyage  between  the  United  Slates, 
British  West  Indies  and  England,  the  vessels  of  the  latter  would  have  such  advantages 
as  would  ruin  American  tonnage.  We  may  now,  from  official  documents,  compile  a  table 
of  the  British  and  American  tonnage  which  entered  the  United  States  from  each  country 
of  the  world  at  two  periods.  In  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operation  has  been 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  tonnage  of  the  latter  showing  an  increase  from 
almost  every  country. 
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BRITISH  AND  UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE  ENTERED  UNITED  STATES. 
-1849. ,  , 1851. 


From-                                    British.  U.  S.  British.                   U.  S. 

Great  Britain 5.')l,l62 C00,7fi9 501,894 643,299 

Canada 537,697 906,813 514,383 1,013,275 

North  American  Colonies 314,805 120.867 361,.')64 62,418 

British  West  Indies 4(i,(;8G 63,523 39,894. 58,353 

British  East  Indies —       20,529 2,.508 29,907 


Total  G.  B. dependencies l,4r)0,3.">0 1,712,501 1,420,243 1,807,252 

All  other  countries 32,357 945,820 140,022 1,247,057 


Total  tons 1,482.707 2,C.'->8.321 1.560,269 3.054.309 

Thus  we  observe  that  the  entries  of  United  States  tonnage  from  Great  Britain 
increased  42,530  tons;  but  British  tonnage  decreased  49,268  tons.  The  same  in  respect 
10  Can.ida  and  liie  British  East  Indies.  From  countries  other  than  Briti.sh,  the  trade  haa 
been  virtually  monopolized  by  United  States  vessels. 

If  we  compare  the  progress  of  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  we  shall  have  results  as  follows : 

TONNAGE   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES   AND  GREAT   BRITAIN,  ENTERED   IN  EACH  YEAR. 

, UNITED  STATES. s  , GREAT  BRITAIN. — . 

American.  Foreign.  British.  Foreign. 

1834 1,074,670 568,052 1,996.930 648,911 

1835 1,3.52,6.')3 641,310 2,108,492 732,886 

1 836 1 ,255,384 680,213 2,250,173 882,194 

^837 1,299,720 76.5,703 

1838 1,408,761 604,166 

1839 1,491,279 '624,814 2,7.56,.')33 1,201,935 

1840 1,. 576,946....    712,363 2,807,307 1,098,840 

1841 1,631,909 73t.-,444 2,900,749..  ..1,081,380 

1842 1,510,111 732,775 2,680,838 974,763 

1843, 9  mos 1,143,523 534,752 2,919,528 1,00.5,894 

1844     .' 1,977,438 916,992 3,087,437 1,143.896 

1845' ' 2,035,486 910,563 3,699,8.53 1,3.53,735 

1846" 2,221,028 968,178 3,622,808 1,407,963 

1847* 2,101,359 1,120,346 4,238.056 1,8.52.096 

1848 2,393  482 1,405,191 4,020,415 1,5.59,046 

1849   2,658,321 1,710,515 4,390,375 1,680,894 

1850 2,.573,016 1,775,623 4,078,-544 2,035.152 

1851 3,054,349 1,939,091 4,388,245 2,.599,988 

The  year  1839-40,  and  in  1847,  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  entering  Great  Britain 
was  larce,  in  consequence  of  the  great  importation  of  corn,  and  those  have,  since  the  last 
fSmine,  continued  at  an  enormous  figure,  favoring  the  employment  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
corn  countries.  In  the  above  period  of  fifteen  years,  however,  the  entries  of  American 
tonnafe  in  the  United  States  nave  tripled,  while  Biitish  tonnage  in  England  has  littlo 
more  than  doubled.  The  ratio  of  foreign  tonnage  entering  England  has  increased  fa.stor 
than  foreign  tonnage  in  the  United  States,  because  American  vessels  are  included  in  the 
former.     The  tonnage  of  ilie  U.  S.,  in  its  several  employments,  has  progressed  as  follows: 

UNITED   STATES   TONNAGE. 
Employed  in—  1840.  18.50.  1851. 

Foreien  Trade 752,8.38 1,386,7.54 1,482,273 

Foreign  Steam —     44.942 62,390 

Foreicn  Whale 136,926 146,016 181,644 

CoaBling  Vessels 946,480 ....1,273,994 1,333,108 

Do.       under  20  tons 32,030 42,027 45,654 

Do        Steam 198,184 481,804 .521,216 

Cod  Fishing 67,920 85,646 87,475 

Do.       under20tons 8,109 8,160 8,140 

Mackerel  Fishing 28,269 58,112 50,.539 

Whale        do —     —     — 

Total 2,170,762  3,527,4.55  -     3,772,439 

In  the  eleven  years  here  embraced,  the  sailing  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  has  dou- 
bled and  over  sixty-two  thousand  steam  tons  have  been  added.  The  coasting  sailing  ton- 
nage', in  the  same  time,  has  increased  forty  per  cent  ,  and  the  steam  two  hundred  per 
cent.  Tlie  home  fisheries  have  shown  no  great  increase  ;  in  fact,  precisely  that  interest 
which  alone  has  received  bounties  from  tlic  government  is  the  only  one  that  has  not 
increased.     This  large  increase   in  tonnage  has  not  been  without  its   influence   upon 
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freights,  but  these  have  not  been  sufficiently  depressed  to  prevent  the  construction  of 
vessels. 
The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  building  for  the  foreign  trade  : 

REGISTERED  TONS  BUILT   AND    DISPOSED   OF. 
Sold  to 
Built.         Foreigners.      Condemned.  Lost.  Increajie. 

184fi 58.274 10,931 4,'J42 22.118 20,<)81 

1847 78,849 13,907 .''),096 22^078 37,766 

1848 13.'), 885 11,079 3,602 26,872 94,332 

1849 99,130 12,506 7,109 23,606 55,908 

1850 l.''>7,612 13,468 4,666 23,724 115,7.53 

1851 16.5,849 15,246 3,806 23,149 123,647 

The  increase  in  the  effective  tonnage  has  been  very  large.  The  high  freights  of  1847 
stimulated  a  great  activity  in  the  ship-yards,  which  subsided  in  the  following  year,  to  be 
renewed  with  greater  vigor  in  the  past  two  years.  The  coasting  tonnage  has  shown  the 
same  features,  notwithstanding  ihe  continual  increase  of  competition  from  the  rail-roads, 
a  competition  which,  in  England,  has  seriously  reduced  the  coasting  tonnage.  If  the 
coasting  trade  of  England  had  been  thrown  open,  like  the  foreign  trade,  the  diminution 
in  its  movement  would  have  been  ascribed  to  that;  but  it  had  only  the  rivalry  of  rail- 
roads, and  these  have  been  effective.  In  the  United  States,  great  as  has  been  the  activity 
of  the  rail-road  traffic,  it  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  encroached  upon  coasting  tonnage. 

2.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS. 
In  our  last  number  we  remarked  upon  the  importance  of  removing  the  duties  upon 
those  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods.  That  measure 
eeems  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  that  New  England  goods  can  now  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  those  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  markets.  The  following  table,  from 
official  sources,  shows  the  destination  of  the  exports  for  a  series  of  years. 

EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    COTTON    GOODS    FROM    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

To—  1833.  1846.  1850.  1851. 

Asia 13,360 259,614 278,776 60,900 

Africa 3.5,551 149,149 146,300 545,296 

Cliina 215,497 813,606 1,203,997 1,854,618 

Chili 369,704 981,981 594,691 855,684 

Brazil 261,640 477,864 533,187 656,417 

Mexico 931,151 73,817 304,678 111,541 

Hayti 20,7.50 52,274 264,992 296,051 

British  East  Indies 37,214 77,575 311,265 320,906 

Buenos  Ayres 160,888 9,666 169,892 88,792 

Cuba '. 42,871 37,808 24,421 25,741 

Texas —     59,298 —       — 

Canada,  &c —      —     248,165 1,221,934 

All  other 443,888 583,830 537,060 1,163,525 

The  returns  from  Boston  and  New- York,  of  the  quantity  exported  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  last,  will  indicate  that  the  value  will  reach  $10,000,000  for  1852. 

The  aggregate  value  has  nearly  tripled  since  1833,  showing  a  greater  ratio  of  increase 
than  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  which  from  a  value  of  i^l  8,4 86, 401  in  1833,  reached  an 
export  value  of  £'30,089,000  in  1651.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  that  the  exports 
of  the  New-England  States  increase  as  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  declines,  notwith- 
standing '.he  fact  that  many  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacturing  are  exposed 
here  to  taxes,  which  the  British  manufacturers  do  not  have  to  pay.  The  remarkable  im- 
pulse which  has  been  given  to  the  foreign  sales  of  domestic  goods  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table,  from  official  sources,  of  the  export  of  cotton  goods  from  the  rival  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  bales  of  cotton  consumed  in 
each  country  for  several  different  years : 

, UNITED    STATES. n         , GREAT    BRITAIN. v 

Bales  Consumed.          Value  Exports.        Bales  Consumed.  Val.  Exp's. 

1833 194,412 82,532,517 877,589 £18,486,401 

1835 216,888 2,858,681 937,616 20,513,.586 

1838 246,063 3,678,7  55 1,26.5,116 24,550,375 

1842 267,850 2,970,690 1,221,693 25,999,478 

1844 346,744 2,898,880 1,427,482 25,831,586 

1845 389,006 4,327,928 1,577,617 26,119,321 

1846 422,597 3,.545,481 1,561,232 25.610,693 

1847 427,967 4,062,532 1,142,008 24,472,936 

1848 531,772 5,718,205 1,508,291 23,339,000 

1849 518,039 4,933,129 1,586,606 26,890,000 

1850 487,769 4,734,424 1,513,007 28,252,700 

1851 404,108 7,241,205 1,664,575 30,089,000 


188  COMMERCE    OF    ST.    LOUIS. 

The  manufacture  in  the  United  States  has,  in  the  period  embraced  in  the  tablei 
increased  210,000  bales,  and  the  export  has  increased  but  $4,.'')00,000.  In  Great  Britain 
the  consumpiion  has  doubled,  yet  the  export  has  increased  in  a  less  ratio.  It  would  seem, 
nearly  all  the  increase  of  her  manufactures  is  for  export. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  table  of  "bales  consumed,"  is  given  only  the  cotton 
taken  by  the  manufacturers  from  the  ports,  and  does  not  embrace  the  annually  increasing 
quantities  sent  to  the  factories  of  the  interior  from  plantations.  It  will  now  be  observed 
uiat  the  average  official  value  of  cotton  in  18.50  was  llj  cents,  and  in  1851,  12  cents.  At 
this  rate,  the  bales  in  the  last  year  were  worth  $48,  and  in  the  former  $45  each.  On  thit 
basis  the  results  are  as  follow  : 

Bales  used.  Value.  Value  Exported  Goods. 

1850 487,2(i3 $21,948,605 4,734,424 

'  1851 404,108 19,397,184 7,241,205 

Decrease 83,061 $2,551,421 — 

Increase —     —         2,506,781 

This  great  change  in  the  direction  of  goods  would  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  coarser 
descriptions  are  supplied  from  the  factories  of  the  South  and  West,  and  to  which  those  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  so  supplanted,  find  markets  abroad.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  the 
diminished  purchases  of  cotton  in  the  last  ten  years  resulted  less  from  decreased  actual 
consumption  than  from  using  up  stocks,  whicb  are  now  apparently  being  replaced  by  the 
large  purchases  which  the  cotton  returns  indicate.  California  has  opened  a  fair  market, 
but  thj  whole  of  Asia,  including  China  and  ihe  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  take 
increased  quantities.  The  consumption  of  United  States  cotton  in  Canada,  during  the 
past  year,  is  however,  the  most  pleasing  indication  of  New-England  progress,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  English.  The  removal  of  the  duties  on  the  raw  material  will  give  a  still 
,   ,  greater  advantage  to  the  trade  in  this  direction. 

3.-C0MMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

LKAD. 

Total  Product  of  the  Upper  Mines,  received  at  the  Port  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  past 
eleven  years,  viz :  from  1841  to  1851 : 

1841 463,404  pigs 32,438,280  lbs.  aver,  price  $3  55 $1,151,-5.58  94 

1842 473,699  "    33,158,930  "  "         3  00 994,767  90 

1843 584  131  "    40,889.170  "  "         2  70 1,104,007  59 

1844 624,601  "    43,722,070  "  "         3  00 1,311,662  10 

1845 778.460  "    54,492,200  "  "         3  30 1,798,242  60 

1846 752,403  "    52,668,210  "  "         3  50 1,843,387  35 

1847 802,6.56  "    56,185,920  "  "         3  75 2,106,972  00 

1848 681,969  "    47,737,830  "  "         3  60 1,718,.561  88 

1849 625,562  "    43,789,340  "  "         4  05 1,773,468  27 

1850 567,496  "    39,724,720  "  "         4  45 1,766,7.50  04 

1851 540,000  "    37,800,000  "  "         4  20 1,577,600  00 


$17,147,978  67 


There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  product  of  the  Lower  Mines,  but  the 
most  reliable  information  fixes  it  at  150,000  pigs  annually,  for  the  past  eleven  years — 
say  : 

ll  years— 150,000  pigs,  or  115,500,000  pounds,  at  $3  50— $4,042,500  00 

This  shows  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mines  for  the  past  eleven 
years,  to  be  twenty-one  millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy -eight  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents. 

GROCERIES. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1841,  we  find  that  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  wliich 
nsually  embraced  the  commission  business,  was  confined  to  some  twenty  houses,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $1,500,000, 

The  imports  were  estimated  at  two  and-a-half  millions  of  dollars,  with  sales  amounting 
to  $3,500,000. 

SufTering  alike  with  all  other  branches  of  business  during  the  revulsions  of  1841  and 
1842,  we  find,  that  although  the  sales  during  this  period  maintained  about  the  usual  aver- 
age, with  perhaps  a  slight  diminution,  yet  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  new  era,  in 
1845,  did  a  healthful  increase  manifest  itself. 

From  this  period  may  we  date  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  increase  in  the  grocery 
business.    The  restoration  of  confidence,  the  great  influx  of  emigrants,  the  improvement 
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in  the  conditiou  of  the  country  generally,  requiring,  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  the 
luxuries  of  life,  combined  to  advance  this  department  of  trade  more  rapidly  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  we  might  include  the  opening  of  the  Michigan  Canal,  con- 
necting us  with  the  cities  and  vast  country  bordering  on  the  lakes — affording  them  sup- 
plies of  groceries  nt  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  supplanting,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  trade  with  the  eastern  cities. 

From  1845,  we  estimate  the  grocery  trade  to  have  increased  almost  one  hundred  per 
cent.,  with  a  capital  proportionably  enlarged. 

The  total  sales  of  the  jobbing  grocers,  for  the  year  18.")1,  approximates  to  $10,000,000, 
whilst  the  trade  of  the  retail  grocers  of  the  city  approaches  to  two-and-a-half  millions  of 
dollars. 

We  append  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  imports  of  four  of  the  most  important  or 
leading  articles  in  the  grocery  trade  for  the  past  six  years : 

184G.             1847.             1848.            1849.            1850.  1851. 

Sugar—  Hhds 11.603 12,671 26,116 26,500 25,796 29,274 

f^'' 5.752  >      20,111.-14,812....  7,348--  ^O^^--^?-^^^ 

"  Boxes 3  11,328 lo,834 

Coffee—         Bags 65, 128... .77,767 78,842 67,353 73,673. ..101,903 

Molasses—    Bblsj 14,996 21,554 21,948 29,214 29,518 40,281 

Salt—  Sacks 177,724. ..106,302. ..204,741. ..291,709. ..261, 330. ..266,933 

"  Bbls 58,948 41,380 38,809 23,553 19,158 46,250 

DRY  GOODS. 

Referring  to  the  year  1841,  we  find  that  the  entire  wholesale  dry  goods  business  was 
transacted  by  about  ten  houses,  several  of  which  kept  assorted  stocks  of  other  wares, 
DOW  forming  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  trade. 

The  aggi-egate  capital  then  employed  approximated  to  $600,000,  and  sales  to  the  coun- 
try merchants  were  estimated  at  about  SI, 250,000. 

The  newness  of  the  country,  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  great  length  of  credits, 
and  dearth  of  moneyed  facilities,  were,  perhaps,  principal  causes  why  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness, for  several  years,  up  to  1S45,  paid  little  or  no  remuneration. 

Business  was  almost  entirely  transacted  on  credit — the  time  granted,  or  in  a  manner, 
forcibly  taken  from  the  wholesale  dry  goods  men — so  extended  their  credits  as  to  render 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  underwriters  for  the  other  departments  of  trade,  and  they 
probably  suffered  more  than  anj-  other.  Indeed,  the  losses  were  so  heavy,  and  appa- 
rently unavoidable — it  is  questionable  whether  the  gains  of  any  one  house,  uinterruptedly 
engaged  wi  the  business  during  that  period,  more  than  equaled  their  expenses.  From 
1845,  when  our  city  sprang,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  commercial  existence — wben  wide 
extents  of  tributary  country,  from  sparsely  settled  lands  and  indigent  inhabitants — 
seemed,  by  some  magic  transition,  to  suddenly  smile  with  improvements,  civilization,  and 
growing  wealth.  From  that  time  may  we  date  the  permanent  establishment  and  rapid 
increase,  of  not  only  this,  but  of  every  other  branch  of  trade.  A  total  reorganizaricn 
seems  to  have  been  formed — a  new  and  powerful  impetus  appears  to  have  been  given. 
Instead  of  unlimited  crecUts,  prompt  payments  were  agreed  upon  and  exacted—  the  "  no- 
lapping  system"  rigorously  adhered  to,  and  goods  were  afforded  at  greatly  reduced 
profits. 

In  consequence,  the  imports  were  more  than  trebled  in  one  year  ;  sales  were  propor- 
tionably increased ;  and  both  the  country  and  city  merchant  experienced  and  acknow- 
ledged the  benefit  of  the  change. 

Coming  down  to  the  end  of  the  decade,  we  And  the  houses  engaged  exclusively  in  job- 
bing dry  goods,  to  number  about  twenty,  and  the  capital  employed  to  approximate  to 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  imports  during  the  year,  ending  Sept.  1st,  we  estimate  at  86,000,000  ;  and  sales  to 
the  country,  including  the  season  ending  December  1st,  at  $7,000,000. 
_  This  is  exclusive  of  the  retail  trade,  (in  which  branch  many  houses  wholesale  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,)  and  we  estimate  the  amount  of  their  importations  to  be  about  three 
millions  of  dollars,  with  sales  approaching  to  $4,000,000,  making  the  total  imports  of  dry 
goods  to  be  $9,000,000,  and  sales  approximating  to  $11,000,000. 

4.— THE  COFFEE  TRADE.* 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  quantity  of  Coffee  produced  in  the  Brazils  is  expressed  in 
the  following  table,  compiled  by  theBrazihan  Cousul  General : 

*  TliR  reader  will  refer  to  an  elaborate  paper,  which  we  published  in  our  second  volume,  upon 
this  subject,  and  which  we  now  conclude  to  date. 
VOL.    I.  13 
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Production  of  Coffee  in  the  Brazils. 

Ba^s.         Arrobas.  Lbs. 

1800 95,700 478,500 15,312,000 

1825 162,710 012,550 29,201,600 

1830 ' 391,785 1,958,925 62,(!85,(;00 

1835 C27,l(;5 3,135,825 100,34(5,400 

1840 1,003,805 5,319,005 170,208,800 

1850-51 1,897,231 9,486,155 303,55(i,yC0 

1851-52,  estimate 1,700,060... 8,500,000 272,000,000 

It  would  seem  from  this  table  that  the  production  of  coffee  in  Brazil  doubled  every  five 
years  up  to  1840.  since  when  it  has  increased  80  per  cent.  The  increase  since  1835  has 
been  200  million  pounds;  and  of  that  increase  the  United  States  have  taken  one-half.  In 
the  previous  nuniber  of  the  Ecotiomist,  we  showed  that  almost  all  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  sugar  iu  Cuba  had  found  a  market  in  the  United  States.  It  now  appears  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Brazil  cofl'ee  finds  a  market  here  also.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  annually  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  the  four  leading  countries  of  production,  and  also  the  whole  quantity  imported  into 
the  Union  during  the  past  18  years  : 

Import  of  Pminds  of  Coffee  into  the  United  States. 

Urazil.  Cuba.  St.  Domingo.  Java  Total. 

1834 26,571,368 19,536,457 l.';,141,779 5,307,186 80,153,366 

1835 35,774,876 29,373,675 19,276,2:10 4,728,890 103,199,577 

1836 46,840,219 17,850,736 11,772,0(;4 8,8.50,6.58 103,790,507 

1837 33,906,236 29,503,-553 9,2.52,636 1,779,819 88,140,403 

1833 27,411,986 33,051,651 11,375,350 2,423,277 88,130,720 

1839 48,694,294 26,181,489 9,726,495 .5,628,348 106,696,992 

1840 47,412,756 25,331,888 ■9,153,.524 4,343,254 94,996,095 

1841 59,575,722 17,198,573 12,547,791 6,794,702 114,948,783 

1842 01,248,942 14,321,458 11,530,102 9,781,418 112,764,635 

1843 49,515,666 16,611,287 10,811,288 1,638,307 92,295,660 

1844 95.291,484 18,028,875 20,781,461 8,740,841 1.58,332,111 

184.5 78,5.53;616 1,157,794 13,090,3.59 3,925,716 108,133,369 

1846 97,353,697 2,326,497 12,734,753 2,819.411 132,812,734 

1847 94,916,629 6,673,479 19,08.5,277 17,819,345 156,716,575 

1848 110,927,284 2,256,710 16,990,976 3,037,377 1.50,559,138 

1849 122,581,183 4,000,986 13,384,474 4,208,078 1 65,334,700 

1850 90,319,511 3,740,803 19,440.985 5,146,961 144,986,895 

1851 107,578,257 3,099,084 13,205^766 2,423,968 152,453,617 

Nearly  the  whole  increase  in  the  import  of  Brazil  coffee  was,  it  appears,  at  New-Or- 
leans, to  supply  the  Western  trade.  Tlie  imjjort  of  coffee  from  Brazil  in  1844  w-as  ex- 
traordinary, amounting  to  nearly  half  the  whole  product  of  that  country.  Cofl'ee,  up  to 
1832,  paid  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. ;  since  tliat  year  it  has  been  free.  The  eflect  of  this 
change  is  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Imports  of  Coffee  into  the  United  States,  unth  the  Export  and  Quantity  retained  for 
Consumption,  also  the  Duly  and  Average  Priec. 

Import.  E.tport.  Consumption.    Duty.  Av.  cost. 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.        per  lb.    per  lb. 

1821 21,273,659 9,387,-596 11,886,063')  20 

1822 25,082,390 7,267,119 18,515,271  (  ,.         .SO 

1823 37,337,732 20,900,687 16,437,045  f  "*  '^^^^^-  20 

1824 30,224,296 19,427,227 19,707,024  J  20 

1825 45,390,620 24,512,-568 20,678,062  "i  17 

1820 37,319,107 11,584,713 31,734,784  1  H 

1827 50,051,986 21,097,789 28,350,197  |--^  cents.  ^^ 

1828 55,194,697 16,037,964 39,156,7-33  j   .  9 

1829 51 ,133,.538 18,083,843 33,049,695  }  5  cents.  9 

1830 51,488,248 13,124,-561 38,363,687  >  ^  8J 

1831 81,747,386 6,050,629 75,702,757  \  ~           '  8 

1832 91,722,329 55,251,158 40,471,171  {l  cent.  10 
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Import  of  Coffee  into  the  Unilcil  Slates,  cfc,  continued. 


Import. 
Pounds. 


Export. 
Pounds. 


Consumption. 
Pounds. 


Duty. 


Av.  cost 
per  lb. 

1833 99,9.".r),020 SljSODjlU 7.">,0.-)7,ni)0  ^  10 

1834 .'. 80,150,305 35,800,861 41,346,505  10 

1835 103,199,777 11 ,446,775 91 ,752,802  10 

1836 93,790,507 1 6,143,207 77,647,300  10 

1837     88,140,403 12,096,332 76,044,071  10 

1838     88,139,720 5,267,087 82,872,633  9 

1 839 106,696,992 6,824,475 99,872,633  9 

1840 94,996,095 8,69^,334 86,207,761  9 

1841 144,987,787 5,784,536 109,200,247  9 

1842 112,'764,635 5,378,068 107,383,567  J.  free.  8 

1843 82,295,660 6,378,994 85,916,666  6J 

1844 158,332,1  II 8,620,291 149,711,820  6 

1845 10S,1 33,369 13,501,972 94,631,397  6 

1846 132,812,734 8,27.5,542 124,537,192  63 

1847 156,716,-575 6,383,583 150,332,992  5| 

1848 150^559,138 6,998,088 143,561,050  5J 

1849 165,334,700 14,380.429 150,954,271  5^ 

1650 144,986,895 15,287,499 129,699,396  8 

1851 152,453,617 3,513,126 148,920,491  J  8 


The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1 840  was,  in  round  numbers,  17  millions.  The 
average  consumption  for  the  three  years  1839-40-41  was  98^  millions  of  pounds,  which 
gave  a  consuniptioii  of  5J  pounds  per  head.  The  average  for  the  three  years,  including 
the  census  year  1850,  was  143  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  population  was  23  millions, 
which  gave  a  consumption  of  6^  pounds  per  head.  In  1830  the  consumption  was  only 
three  pounds  per  head ;  but  the  price  had  ruled  nearly  double  what  it  did  in  the  three 
years  preceding  1850.  In  1821  the  consumption,  per  head,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  was  one  pound  four  ounces.  In  1830  the  proportion  had  increased  to  three 
pounds  per  head,  the  foreign  price  having  fallen  50  per  cent.  After  the  31st  December, 
1830,  coffee  paid  two  cents,  and  in  1831,  one  cent;  after  which  it  was  free.  The  impor- 
tation in  the  year  1831  doubled  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  duty  ;  and  the  consump- 
tion, per  head,  for  the  four  years  ending  with  1642,  averaged  six  pounds  per  head,  having 
quadrupled  to  each  inhabitant  since  1821.  A  large  portion  of  the  increased  consumption, 
as  seen  above,  is  derived  from  the  Brazils  ;  the  effect  of  the  production  of  which  country 
has  been  to  the  price  of  coffee  what  the  products  of  the  Southern  States  have  been  to  that 
of  cotton.  From  1820  to  1840,  the  Brazilian  product  increased  llOO  per  cent.,  or 
155,000,000  pounds.  In  the  same  time  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  increased 
137,000,000  pounds  ;  leaving  an  increase  of  18,000,000  pounds  of  Rio  coffee,  besides  the 
enhanced  products  of  all  countries,  to  supply  the  increased  consumption  of  England  and 
Europe.  The  result  has  been,  the  great  diminution  in  price  evinced  in  the  above  table. 
The  cost  per  pound  to  the  consumer  was  in  1831  further  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the 
duty;  that  is,  the  coffee  which  cost  nine  cents  in  1830,  cost  the  consumer  16  cents  duty 
and  charges.  The  same  coffee  now  costs  seven  cents — a  reduction  of  nine  cents,  winch 
has  given  the  spur  to  the  consumption.  In  England,  foreign  coffee  paid  16  cents  per 
pound  duty,  and  colonial  cofl'ee  8  cents,  until  1845,  when  colonial  was  reduced  to  3d.  and 
foreign  to  7d.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
17,000,000,  consumed  in  1844,  149,711,820  pounds  of  coffee,  Great  Britain,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  27,000,000.  consumed  31,934,000  pounds  only,  or  less  than  one-fourth  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States.  In  1851  the  figures  remained  nearly  the  same,  viz  : 
148,920,000  pounds  in  the  United  States,  and  32,564,000  pounds  for  Great  Britain.  Now 
the  effect  of  this  increased  consumption  of  Brazil  coffee  on  the  American  trade,  is  as 
follows : 

1834.  1843.  1351. 

Import  of  coffee  from  Brazil lb.26,571,308 49,515,666 107,578,257 

do.  do.  do.      value $2,819,028 3,392,960 8,881,105 


Export  of  U.  S.  produce  to  Brazil 81,586.097 2,409,419. 


3,128,956 


This  increased  export  does  not  appear  to  suffice  for  the  compensation  of  the  large  in- 
crease  in  the  value  of  coffee  purchased  ;  and  it  is  time  that  some  movement  were  made  to 
check  English  influence  in  that  quarter,  and  induce  Brazil  to  place  her  best  coffee  cus- 
tomer at  least  on  as  favorable  footing  as  others. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE- 

1— THE  SUPPLY  OF  COTTON. 

The  importance  of  increasing  tbe  number  of  the  sources  and  the  extent  of  the  area 
from  wlience  the  raw  material  cotton  can  be  derived  for  the  use  of  tbe  British  uiaiiufdc- 
turers  is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  and  is  every  day  more  emphatically  insisted 
upon.  Mr.  Bazley,  the  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester,  has  been 
lately  lecturing  upon  the  subject  before  Prince  Albert  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr.  Bazo 
ley  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  encouraging,  by  all  possible  means,  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton in  the  British  colonies;  this  necessity  was  rendered  every  day  more  urgent  by  "the 
limited  supply  from  the  Uniteii  States  and  the  increased  competition  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.''  The  question  is  widely  and  ably  discussed  in  tbe  principal  English  journals, 
and  we  think  the  general  tone  of  these  discussions  leads  directly  to  the  inference  that  it 
must  be  many  years  before  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  can  depend  upon  receiving  any 
material  proportion  of  the  raw  material  from  any  other  source  than  the  United  States.  If 
this  be  so,  and  you  cannot  increase  your  cotton-growing  lands,  nor  by  improved  cultiva- 
tion, increase  the  produce  of  the  present  cotton-producing  area,  it  is  evident  that  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  must  rise,  from  the  combined  efifects  of  a  limited  and  stationary 
supply  and  an  increased  demand. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  striking  fact;;  connected  with  the  cotton  question: 
In  IHOO  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  50,000,000  pounds. 

In  181.5  to 100,000,000       " 

In  183.5  to 400,000,000       " 

In  18.51  to 700,000,000       « 

or  about  1,000  tons  a  day.  For  no  less  than  seventeen-twentieths  of  this  raw  cotton  Great 
Britain  is  indebted  to  the  United  States,  the  remainder  being  received  from  India,  Bra- 
zil, and  Egypt.  About  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  imported  into 
Great  Britain  is  exported  again  in  the  ravv  state;  therefore  six  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  are  manufactured — or  at  least  were  manufactured  during  the  last  year — in  the 
British  factories,  where  they  give  employment  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  people.  The 
cotton  thus  used  is  disposed  of  in  something  like  the  following  proportions :  One-tenth 
wasted  in  tbe  process  of  manufacture,  in  refuse,  &c.  Of  the  remaining'  .550,000,000 
pounds,  one-fourth  is  worked  up  for  home  consumption,  the  other  three-fourths  manufac- 
tured into  goods  for  exportation.  The  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  last  j'ear  is 
estimated  at  .£45,000,000,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  believed  to  have  been  paid  in 
•wages.  About  800,000  tons  of  shipping  are  yearly  employed  by  the  various  operations 
incident  to  the  cotton  trade.  Every  variation  of  a  farthing  in  the  pound  upon  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  affects  the  annual  consumption  of  Great  Britain  at  least  .£500,000 
sterling.  So  perfect  is  the  cotton  machinery  of  England,  Mr.  Bazley  says  it  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  country,  although  France  takes  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  in  beauty  of 
design  in  printed  cotton  fabrics,  that  cotton  jarn  has  been  produced  so  wonderfully  fine 
in  texture  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  unless  placed  upon  a  dark  surface. 
The  length  of  a  hank  of  cotton  is  840  yards;  it  would  require  more  than  2,000  hanks  of 
this  gossamer  cotton  to  weigh  one  pound.  Twenty -five  pounds  of  this  delicate  fibre  would 
encircle  the  globe  at  the  equator. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  statistics  of  cotton  that  about  250,000  barrels  of  flour,  costing 
about  three-fourths  of  a  million  sterling,  are  consumed  annually  in  the  process  of  starch- 
ing the  fibres  whilst  being  spun.  Charles  Dickens,  in  a  late  number  of  bia  "  Household 
Words,''  after  enumerating  the  striking  facts  of  the  cotton  trade,  says  : 

"  Let  any  great  social  or  pliysical  convulsion  visit  the  United  States,  and  England 
would  feel  the  shock  from  Land's  End  to  .Tohn  O'Groat's.  The  lives  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen  are  dependent  upon  the  cotton  crops  of  America  ;  their  destiny 
may  be  said,  without  any  sort  of  hyperbole,  to  hang  upon  a  thread.  Should  any  dire 
calamity  befall  the  land  of  cotton,  a  thousand  of  our  merchant  ships  would  rot  idly  in 
dock  ;  ten  thousand  mills  must  stop  their  busy  looms ;  two  thousand  thousand  mouths 
would  starve  for  lack  of  food  to  feed  them.'' — London  Correspondence  of  tlie  National 
iTUdligencer. 

2.— NEAT  AND  PROFITABLE   FARMING. 

We  give  below  an  accurate  statement,  made  liy  Mr.  William  P.  Butler,  pf  Edgefield, 
South  Carolina,  of  his  management  of  a  few  acres  of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
that  village.  This  is  not'presenlcd  as  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  excellent  fanning  j 
but  as  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  commendation  and  of  imitation.  We  will  state,  from 
our  own  knowledge,  a  fact  or  two  which  Mr.  Butler  has  omitted  to  mention.  One  is,  that 
the  servant,  who  cultivated  this  field,  attended  to  all  the  out  door  work  of  Mr.  Butler's 
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yard,  such  as  liaulins  and  cutting  wood,  attending  to  stables,  &c.  The  other  is  that  tlie 
land  itself  was  oriijinaliy  of  barely  medium  quality. 

We  will  be  slad  to  receive  similar  reports  from  others  of  the  net  products  of  their 
farms.     It  would  tend  to  awaken  a  very  proper  deg^ree  of  emulation. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  copying  and  publishing  the  one  below  of  our  own  accord. 

Memorandum  of  Produce  on  Farm  of  fifteen  acrea  of  land  for  the  year  18ol— culti- 
vated by  a  single  hand. 

15  acres  of  corn,  averaging  16  2-3  bushels  per  acre,  producing  2.'J0  bushels  corn, 

at  $1 $2.-0  00 

The  fodder  and  tops  cured  and  housed,  valued  at ~'>  00 

The  peas,  pea  vines,  pumpkins  and  shucks,  valued  at 50  00 

$320  00 
Upon  the  same  land  from  which  the  above  was  gathered,  sowed  as  follows  : 
Seven  and  a  half  acres  in  oats,  five  in  rye,  two  and  a  half  in  wheat. 
The  benefit  of  pastures  worth  all  of 25  00 

S3.j0  00 

Dr.  TO . 

7  bushels  rye,  purchased  at  Si  25 $8  75 

5       «        peas,  "  80 4  00 

Cash  paid  for  help 7  00—  19  75 

Netprofit 8330  25 

3.— MANAGEMENT  OF  SLAVES. 

Having  noticed  numerous  articles  in  your  very  interesting  paper  on  the  management 
of  servants,  and  perceiving  they  all  differ  somewhat  with  me,  I  wall  also  give  my  views,  as 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  plan  is  equally  su(-cessful.  My  number  of  hands 
is  thirty.  I  have  them  as  near  equally  divided  as  possible  of  males  and  females.  I  do 
this  in  order  that  each  man  may  have  his  own  wife  on  the  premises.  Tliey  then  have  no 
excuse  for  leaving  home.  I  never  permit  my  servants  to  leave  the  plantation,  unless  on 
business,  or  to  attend  church.  Neitlier  do  I  permit  other  negroes  to  visit  my  place.  I 
have  seen  the  inconsistency,  as  well  as  every  owner  of  slaves,  of  their  visiting;  there- 
fore, I  prohibit  it.  I  have  them  to  rise  in  time  to  be  at  their  labor  by  light.  Their 
breakfast  hour  is  eight  o'clock.  At  this  meal  they  have  bread,  a  small  portion  of  meat, 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  butter-milk,  which  requires  fifteen  minutes.  At  dinner,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  I  repeat  the  meat  and  bread,  and  as  many  wholesome  vegetables  as  they  wish. 
Vegetables  I  find  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  they  then  require  less  meat  and  bread.  In 
the  winter  they  have  one  hour,  and  summer  three  to  rest,  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  don't 
know  that  I  lose  by  this,  as  they  work  much  faster  while  they  are  at  it.  At  supper, 
which  is  when  their  day's  labor  is  closed,  they  have  bread  and  milk.  I  give  them  molas- 
ses at  nearly  every  meal ;  that  saves  meat  also.  I  never  heard  one  of  my  negroes  com- 
plain that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  to  eat.  1  never  permit  them  to  work  after  night,  as  I 
feel  fully  compensated  with  their  day's  labor.  I  require  them  to  retire  at  nine  o'clock 
precisely.  The  foreman  calls  the  roll  at  that  hour,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the 
night,  to  see  that  all  are  at  their  places.  By  having  this  rule  strictly  adhered  to,  1  never 
find  any  difficulty  in  raising  fowls,  pigs  and  numerous  articles  that  other  farmers  find 
difficulty  in  raising.  I  never  found  it  necessary  to  employ  an  overseer.  My  foreman 
answers  ever>'  purpose,  as  I  live  on  my  plantation  and  pay  my  individual  attention  to  it, 
which  every  farmer  should  do  who  wishes  his  farm  to  prosper. 

Each  of  the  men  has  an  acre  of  ground  to  cultivate  of  his  own,  and  I  reward  the  one 
that  gathers  the  lareest  and  best  crop.  W^ith  the  proceeds  of  their  crop  they  purchase 
their  Sunday  clothing;  they  also  furnish  their  coffee,  which  I  permit  them  to  drink 
every  morning  for  breakfast,  as  it  has  some  influence  to  drive  off  the  effect  of  the  dew. 
I  am  particular  that  they  keep  their  clothes  neat,  as  well  as  their  houses  and  yards,  which 
I  find  they  can  do  much  easier  since  I  prohibit  their  cooking  any  thing  whatever  in  their 
houses.  I  have  all  their  -iieals  cooked  in  the  kitchen.  I  have  noticed  that  when  they 
did  their  own  cooking,  they  did  it  at  night  when  tired,  and  their  provisions  were  either 
not  half  done  or  burnt  partly  up  ;  therefore  they  were  not  whoiei;ome.  I  allow  them  to 
have  a  dance  occasionally,  but  confined  to  my  own  negroes.  I  think  it  a  very  harmless 
amusement.  "  They  are  much  more  cheerful  and  happy  when  indulged  occasionally.  I 
generally  give  them  two  or  three  big  dinners,  as  they  are  termed,  during  the  year.  That 
also  has  a  tendency  to  cheer  them,  and  it  always  contributes  largely  to  my  happiness  to 
see  others  happy,  particularly  those  who  are  dependent  on  me.  I  always  give  them  half 
of  each  Saturday,  and  often  the  whole  day,  at  which  time  the  men  cultivate  their  crops, 
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and  the  womon  do  their  houseliold  work  ;  therefore,  they  are  never  idle.  By  pursuing 
this  plan  wiili  my  servants,  they  perceive  that  I  have  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  ami  they 
become  attached  to  me,  and  have  respect  for  my  orders;  therefore,  1  am  seldom  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  punishing  them.  1  seldom  use  the  rod,  but  ciiuse  thini  to  work  after 
the  other  servants  have  finislied  their  task.  Some  men  will  say  that  this  plan  will  not  do 
to  make  money,  but  I  know  of  no  man  who  realizes  more  to  the  hand  than  I.  We  should 
all  remember  that  our  slaves  are  human  beings  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  heirs  of  the 
same  glorious  inheritance. — Alabama  Planttr. 

4.— KEEP  A  PLANTATION  RECORD. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  in  the  views  of  one  of  our  exchanges  upon  this 
point  We  have  ourseh-es  frequently  pressed  it.  Would  not  agricultural  information 
and  experience  be  thus  extended,  and  improvement  advanced  ?  Why  not  Plantation  as 
well  as  Mercantile  Reconls  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  'that  so  much  of  what  is  learned  by  observation  and  experience, 
should  have  no  more  permanent  record  than  that  of  the  memory.  That  wliilst  new  facts 
are  occurring,  and  new  opinions  are  forming,  that  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  past  should 
be  obliterated.  So  that  knowledge,  whi(-h  should  be  always  accumulating,  often  turns 
out  to  be  little  more  than  a  substitution  of  new  ideas  for  old.  To  be  practically  wise,  and 
to  leave  the  benefits  of  that  wisdom  to  others,  we  should  adopt  some  plan  by  which  we 
should  have  access  to  the  old  as  well  as  to  the  new  thoughts  and  observations  which  we 
may  have  made.  It  is  often  worth  as  much  to  us  to  know  where  we  have  erred,  as  to 
know  how  we  have  succeeded.  This  knowledge  can  never  be  fully  available,  unless  we 
have  some  record  to  which  we  can  refer ;  and  we  therefore  advise  that  all  planters  and 
overseers  shall  make  full  notes  of  the  business- under  their  charge.  Oar  interest,  as  well 
as  our  information,  is  greatly  increased  by  entering  into  the  details  of  our  business.  Set 
down  the  number  of  hands,  and  what  the  real  ef  ective  forces.  The  size  of  the  crop — 
how  many  acres  in  com — how  many  in  cotton,  sjmall  grain,  &;c.  The  size  of  each  field — 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  soil — whether  old  land  or  new,  upland  or  bottom,  soft 
or  hard,  and  in  what  to  be  planted — how  manyplows^  you  run — what  kind,  and  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  team.  Here  you  have  a  sort  of  programme  of  the  year's  opera- 
tions, and  when  accomplished,  you  will  know  what,  aud  how  it  has  been  done,  and  with 
what  sort  of  instrumentalities  ;  valuable  information  may  thus  be  derived,  and  you  will 
be  prepared  to  speak  and  act  understandingly,  in  determining  the  question  of  abihty  to 
cultivate  or  not  such  a  crop  with  such  a  force.  This  infoniiation  will  be  still  more  complete, 
if  in  the  progress  of  operations,  the  time  and  manner  of  preparation,  as  well  as  the  time 
and  manner  of  planting,  shall  be  fully  noted.  Also,  when  and  how  the  crop  was  worked — 
its  size  at  particular  dates,  and  when  and  how  much  it  rained,  or  what  may  have  been  the 
peculiarity  of  the  seasons,  and  their  ellcct  upon  the  crop  ;  and  when,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, the  crop  was  laid  by.  These  records  of  the  events  of  each  day,  with  suitable 
comments,  and  remarks  at  the  time,  cannot  fail  of  benefit  to  all  those  who  make  them — and 
in  a  series  of  years,  if  preserved,  become  valuable  for  reference.  And  we  would  not  stop 
here,  but  note  the  absence  of  every  operative,  and  the  cause  of  such  absence,  each  day  : 
and  let  that  report  be  read  out  publicly  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Then  it  will  be  seen  who 
have  been  at  their  post,  and  who  not ;  and  the  iniiuiry  will  arise  as  to  the  suiliciency 
of  the  excuse  of  such  as  are  frequently  absent,  and  their  own  shame,  and  the  sneers 
of  the  faithtful,  will  make  hypocrisy  a  thorny  garb  to  wear,  and  provoke  those  wlio 
have  the  work  to  do,  to  lift  the  veil,  and  let  the  secret  out,  if  deception  be  practised  ; 
and  if  disease  be  really  the  cause,  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  will  be  constantly 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  proper  care  and  treatment.  The  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
goats  aud  hogs,  and  their  condition,  ought  all  to  be  noted,  and  these  accounts  carefully 
revised  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

In  gathering  the  crop,  careful  note  should  be  taken  of  all  the  'operations,  showing  the 
time  of  gathenng,  and  the  results,  at  least  as  far  as  to  know  what  each  field  has  done. 
This,  anrl  much  more,  ou"ht  to  be  done ;  and  none  who  do  it  will  regret  the  labor,  or  feel 
that  il  has  been  lo.st;  and  though  it  may  seem  a  task  in  the  aggregate,  to  tlie  unskilled 
penman,  when  the  labor  of  each  day  is  clivided  out,  it  will  not  bo  burthensome,  aud  soon 
become  a  pleasant  and  interesting  work. 

5.— VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS.      - 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth recently  communicated  to  that  body  a  statistical  table  of  the  Agricultural 
Productions,  ice,  in  Virginia,  compiled  and  arranged  from  the  census  returns. 
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Acres  of  Land  in  Farms. 

Divisions.  Improved.  Unimproved.    Cash  Value  of  Fn  ring 

Trans.  Alleghany. 1,065,040 G,95-l,r)36 49,.';2r,721 

Valley 1,580,359 2,187, G89 51,079,875 

Piedmont 4,347,757 4,045,099 72,230,9.51 

Tide-Water. 2,467,079 2,604,882 43,563,058 


Totals 10,360,235 15,792,206 216,401,605 


Live  Stock. 

Afses  and  Milch            Working              Other 

Horses.          Mules.  Cows.                Oxen.                 Cattle. 

Trans.  Alleghany 92,442 1,968 112,850 14,.550 248,967 

Valley 57,933 869 53,925 1,623 129,074 

Piedmont 83,488 7,551 90,518 37,678 186,298 

Tide-Water 38,530 11,095 60,326 35,662 104,798 


Totals 272,393 21,483 317,619 89,513 669,137 

Sheep.  Swine.         Value  of  Live  Stoc  k 

Trans.  AUeghanv 639,469 535,815 9,861,324 

Valley ." 189,212 244,856 6,696,8.50 

Piedmont 333,373 601,349 10,687,546 

Tide-Water 148,450 447,823 6,410,939 


Totals 1,310,504 1,829,843 33,656,659 


Produce  during  the  Year  ending  June  1,  1850. 

Bushels  of  Wheat.        Rye.  Indian  Corn.  Oats. 

Trans.  Alleghany 1,289,245 168,551 9,485,398 3,443,541 

Valley 3,77 1,555 165,765 4,182,234 1,3.52,616 

Piedmont 4,31 6,753 105,375 11,695,752 3,659,411 

Tide-Water 1,835,063 19,239 9,890,935 1,723,581 


Totals 11,212,016 458,930 35,254,319 10,179,149 

Pounds  of  Tobacco.    Wool.  Butter.  Cheese. 

Trans.  Alleghany 290,717 1,291,472 4,157,256 190,629 

Valley 622,246 520,705 2,292,286 93,459 

Piedmont 54,286,345 721.199 3,183.691 110,791 

Tide- Water 1,603,919 327,389 1,496^146 41,413 


Totals 56,803,127 2,860,765 11,089  379 436,292 

Value  of  Homemade  Value  of  Animals 

Manufactures.  Slauglilcrcd. 

Trans.  Alleghany 792,809 1,676,6.99 

Valley 233,465 1,272,363 

Piedmont 784,438 2,632,903 

Tide-Water 345,600 1,921,016 


Totals 2,156,312 7,502,986 

6.— RICE. 

In  many  years  the  crop  of  rice  has  neither  been  so  large  nor  so  high  as  in  the  year  1847. 
In  1833  the  quantity  exported  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  that  year;  but  did  not  sell  for  so 
much  by  nearly  $6  per  tierce,  or  25  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year's  prices. 
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Export  of  Tierces  from  the  United  States. 

1833.  1848.  18J9.  1850.  1851. 

Russia 2,352 1,737 3,333 ..0,870 980 

Prussia 28 1,791 96 2,537 1,538 

Denmark ; 5,906 7,30-1 0,716 5,757 4,328 

Hanse  Towns 15,318 9,009 17,427 15,436 17,867 

Holland 12,897 1,408 5,753 8,232 4,156 

Belgium 1,007 6,447 8,951 9,420 5,301 

Enfzland 29,694 18,633 28,058 06,754 15,728 

British  W.I 4,830 4,303 3,955 4,287 2,777 

France 19,082 8,942 10,203 11,469 6,784 

CuLa 16,204 26,048 30,132 24,304 27,618 

Other 26,745 12,.531 15,237 15,003 18,513 


Total 144,163 100,400 128,801.. ..  127,069 105,590 

Value 2,744,418. ..2,331, 824. ..2^09,362.. 2,631, 5.57. ...2,170,927 

Per  Tierce S19.03 $23.22 S19.90 $23.00 $.20.50 

The  greatest  increase  since  1840  has  been  to  Prussia,  Belgium,  the  Hansc  Towns,  and 
Holland,  under  the  influence  of  the  modified  duties  upun  that  article,  adopted  in  1838, 
through  the  influence  of  our  Minister,  the  late  Mr.  Wheaton,  at  the  Court  of  Berlin. 
The  export  to  England  has  declined,  notwithstanding  that  the  price  per  tierce  has  been 
lower.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  our  rice  planters  to  contend  against  the  cheap  rice  of 
the  East  Indies,  in  those  years  when  freights  are  cheap. 

The  extra  demand  of  England  for  food  last  year  induced  a  larger  import  of  rice  than 
ever,  and  she  apparently  outbid  Prussia  for  it ;  and  she  took  less  directly  i'rom  the  South, 
owing  to  the  high  freights.  The  Hanse  Towns  and  Belgium  are  the  avenues  into  the 
customs  union ;  and  through  them  and  Prussia  .were  last  year  sent  24,622  tierces,  worth 
$615,550,  against  $16,453  in  1833,  when  the  crop  was  larger.  The  revenues  of  the  cus- 
toms union  increased  by  this  modification  of  the  duties  upon  rice,  and  the  result  so  favor- 
able to  the  incomes  of  the  German  governmeuts  participating  iu  those  revenues,  were 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  further  reforms  in  the  same  direction. 

The  following  embraces  general  remarks  in  relation  to  rice,  for  a  series  of  years : 

Quantities  and  Value  of  Rice  Exported  from  the  United  States. 

Tierces.  Value.  Value  per  Tierce. 

1833 441,144 $2,744,418 $19.03 

1838 71,319 1,721,819 24.25 

1840 101,660 1,940,076 19.10 

1842 114,617.... 1,907,387 10.65 

1844 134,715 2,182,463 16.20 

1845 1 1 8,621 2,160,456 18.05 

1846 124,007 0,564,991 00.50 

1847 144,427 3,605,896 24.90 

1848 100,407 0,331,804 0.3.00 

1849 128,861 2,569,360 19.90 

1850 127.069 ,  2,631,5.57 03.00 

1851 105,500 2,170,927 20.50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.— I M. MIGRATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annual  report  from  the  State  Department,  on  the  subject  of  immigration,  shows 
the  following  facts.  The  statements  apply  to  the  calendar  year  ending  31st  December, 
1851.  Tl)e  arrivals  of  passengers  from  foreign  ports,  into  the  several  districts  of  the 
United  States,  for  that  year,  were  as  given  below : 

Maine 5,360;  South  Carolina 1,811 

New-Hampshire 108  Georgia 510 

Massachusetts 2.5,579  Alabama 344 

Rhodf-Isl.-ind 1751  Florida : . .  81 


New-York 294,445 

Pennsylvania 18,.5.5fi 

Maryland 8,589 

Virginia 29 


Louisiana 52.011 

Texas 1.208 


Total 408,828 
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Tliis  number  was  classified  thus  : 

Males 245,017 

Females 163,74o 

Sex  not  stated 66 

Of  these,  there  belonged  to  the  United  States 20,367 

To  foreign  countries 379,461 

Embarked  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 208,248 

Embarked  from  Ireland  alone 55,874 

Embarked  from  Germany 72,283 

Embarked  from  France 20,107 

The  report  covers  the  fifteen  months,  from  September  30,  1850,  to  the  close  of  the  last 
calendar  year ;  but  the  above  figures  embrace  only  the  twelve  months  of  1851  In  my 
next  I  shall  probably  give  the  exact  number  for  the  omitted  quarter. 

Very  erroneous  impressions  exist  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  extent  of 
immigration  into  the  country,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Ibrcign  birth  now  residing 
in  it.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  Hritish  Parliament,  a  prominent  member  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  stated  that  there  were  7,500,000  Irishmen  in  the  United 
States ;  and  I  have  seen  in  many  newspapers  what  purports  to  be  an  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  number  of  Germans  among  us,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  5,008,000  of  that  nation  iu  this  country.  These  accounts  are  all  ridiculous 
exaggerations.  The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  furnishes  the  following 
very  "useful  table,  which  enables  us  to  correct  these  errors,  and  presents  a  very  clear  \dew 
of  the  subject. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  accessions  to  our  population,  from  immigration, 
from  1790  to  1850  : 

Number  of  foreigners  arriving  from  1790  to  1810 - ..     l'-iO,000 

Natural  increase,  reckoned  in  periods  of  ten  years.. 47,.iC0 

Number  of  foreigners  arriving  from  1610  to  1820 11  l.OUO 

Increase  of  the  above  to  1820 19,000 

Increase  from  1810  to  1820,  of  those  aniving  previous  to  1810 58,450 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  descendants  nf  immigrants,  in  1820 359,010 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1820  to  1830 203,979 

Increase  of  the  above 35,728 

Increase  from   1820  to  1830,  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 

in  the  country-  in  1820 - --    134,130 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  descendants  of  immigrants,  in  the  United 

States  in  1830 ^?~'?-*'^ 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1830  to  18.40 778,500 

Increase  of  the  above 135,150 

Increase  from  1830  to  1840,  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 

in  the  United  States  in  1830 254,445 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  descendants  of  immigrants,  in  the  United 

States  in  1840 1,900,942 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1840  to  1850 1,542,850 

Increase  of  the  above  at  twelve  per  cent 185,14  3 

Increase  from  1840  to  1850  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 

in  the  United  States  in  1840 722,000 

Total  number  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States  since  1790,  and  their  de- 
scendants in  1850 4.350,934 

The  complete  report  on  the  census  will  supply  an  exact  classification  of  our  popularion 
by  nativity,  as  well  as  by  age  and  race.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  said  that  the  census 
tables  show  the  actual  number  of  foreigners  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to 
1850 — 60  years — to  have  been  2,758,000  ;  of  whom  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  more  than 
2,000,000  survived  iu  June  of  the  latter  year.  In  the  two  years  that  have  smee  elapsed, 
about  700,000  have  an-ived ;  so  that  of  the  whole  population,  now  amounting  to 
25,500,000,  not  more  than  2,700,000  are  really  of  foreign  birth. 

Ahout  one-half  the  entire  immigration  into  the  United  States,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  of  the  Irish  people  ;  about  one-fourth  Germans  ;  and  the  remaining  quarter  con- 
sists of  persons  belonging  to  nearly  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  we  have  l,35o"',000  Irish,  and  675,000  Germans,  among  our 
population. 

2.— CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
As  this  city  is  to  become  one  of  the  poles  of  the  great  central  rail-road,  which  is  to  con- 
nect the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Northern  Lakes,  the  other  pole  being  New-Orleans  or 
Mobile,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  is  time  that  something  of  her  condition  and  prospects 
should  be  known  to  us.  We  make  some  extracts  from  an  elaborate  paper,  published  in 
io  the  Tribune  of  that  city. 
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POPULATION. 

In  1637,  at  the  first  Municipal  election,  the  vote  for  Mayor  stood  as  follows  ; 

For  W.  B.  Ofrdon 170 

"    J.  H.  Kinzie 0H3 


Total  vote  in  1837. 


?03 


At  the  Municipal  election,  March,  1851,  the  following  is  the  vote  cast  for  Mayor: 

For  W.  ^!.  Gurnce 2,032 

"    J.  Curtiss 1,051 

,  "    E.B.Williams 1,089 

"    J.Rogers 230 

Total  vote  in  1851 4,402 

The  first  census  returns  of  the  city  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  are  for  the  year 
1840.  In  the  years  1841,  1842,  1844,  and  1831,  no  census  was  taken.  The  following  are 
the  returns  for  the  other  years  : 


1840 4,479 

1843 7,.580 

1845 12,088 

1846 14,169 


1847 16,8.59 

1848 20,023 

1849 23,047 

1850 28,269 


The  census  of  1850  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Marshal,  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
and  shows  an  increase  from  August,  of  the  previous  year,  of  5,222.  If  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease has  not  fallen  off  since  then — and  our  best  infonned  citizens  are  of  opinion  that  it 
has  increased — the  population  of  Chicago,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1852,  was  a  little 
over  40,000. 

In  1839  the  total  valuation  of  property  in  Chicago  vas  5236,842.  In  1851  the  books  of 
the  assessor  show  a  valuation  of  $8,562.717 — of  which  $6,804,262  was  real  estate. 


We  sabjoin  a  table  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports,  from  1836  to  1848  inclusive : 

Imports.  Exports. 

1836 $325,203  90 SI, 000  64 

1837 373,677  12 11,665  00 

1838 579,174  61 16,044  75 

1839 630,980  26 33,843  00 

1840 562.106  20 228,635  74 

1841 .564,347  88 348,862  24 

1842 664,047  88 6.59,305  20 

1843 971,849  75 682,210  85 

1844 1,686,416  00 785,.504  23 

1845 2,043,445  73 1,.543,519  85 

1846 2,027,150  00 1,813,468  00 

1847 2,641,8.52  .52 2,296,299  00 

1848 8,338,639  86 10,709,333  40 


CORN. 


The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  for  a  series  of  years : 


1847 67,315  bush. 

1848 5.50,460      " 

1849 644,848      " 


18.50 262,013  bush. 

1851 3,221,317      " 


WHEAT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of  wheat  from  this  port  for  ten  years : 

1842 586,907  bushels,  1847 1,974,304  bushtls. 

1843 638,967       "  1848 2,169,000      " 

1844 t-;n,H94       "  1849 1,936,264       " 

1845 9.56,^60   "  18.50 883,644   " 

1846 1,459,-594   "  1851 427.820   «' 
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NICHOLAS  LOXGWORTH,  of  Cincinnati. 

WITH   A    PORTRAIT. 


No.  20. 


This  gentleman,  who  is  decidedly  at  the 
head  of  the  vine-culturists  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  has  done  more  perhaps  than 
any  individual  in  it  for  the  promotion  of  a 
branch  of  industry  which  seeks  to  make  us  ' 
independent  of  foreigners,  and  to  retain  at 
home  millions  that  are  now  annually  sent 
abroad,  descrres  a  place  in  our  gallery  of 
' '  useful  citizens."' 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Longworth  a 
few  years  ago,  in  tendering  him  its  thanks  ; 
and  acknowledging  its  satisfaction  that  '•  the 
untiring  zeal  and  energy  with  which  he  had 
for  so  many  years,  and  at  such  great  expense- 
prosecuted  the  subject  of  wine-making,  had 
been  crowned  with  so  much  success--'  The 
Cincinnati  Society,  about  the  same  time,  in 
referring  to  his  '-Sparkling  Catawba,"  de- 
clared, "  a  more  exquisitely  flavored  cham- 
pagne it  would  be  difiicult  to  meet  with 
among  the  most  celebrated  foreign  brands." 
To  this  testimony  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  add  our  own. 

Of  the  1,200  acres  cultivated  in  grapes  by 
295  proprietors  and  tenants  in  and  about  Cin- 
cinnati, Mr.  Longworth  has  122  acres,  which 
employ  27  tenants.  He  has  also  two  wine 
cellars,  and  is  interested  in  a  third,  and  has 
invested  in  the  business  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
Last  year  75,000  bottles  of  Catawba  were  pre- 
pared at  his  cellars,  and  in  the  present  sea- 
son he  expects  at  least  100,000  bottles. 

From  the  numerous  and  invaluable  papers 
which  Mr.  Longworth  has  contributed  upon 
the  vine  culture  and  wine  making,  we  extract 
the  following,  which  will  be  found  most  in- 
teresting in  giving  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  business  in  this  country,  etc.  : 

"  It  is  some  fifty  years  since  the  attempt 
was  made  at  Spring  HiU.  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  I  believe  by  a  society  of  gentle- 
men, under  the  superintendence  of  a  foreign 


wine  cooper.    Foreign  grapes  were  tried,  and, 
as  usual,  without   success.    One  grape  only 
was  found  to  suit  the  climate,  and  was  the 
grape  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill muscadel.  or  A'evay  grape.    It  is  a  native 
grape  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  first  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  Ptiver.    To  give 
the  wine  made  from  this  grape  reputation.it 
[  was  called  the  Cape  grape,  and  was  said   to 
[  have  been  obtainedat  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  undertaking  proved  a  failure  ;  and  tho 
next  attempt  was  by  the  Swiss  emigrant.s.  at 
Vevay.  Indiana,  on  tho  Ohio  River,  seventy- 
,  five  miles  below  this  city.     They  imported  the 
best  wine   grapes  of  Switzerland,  but  found 
j  them  unsuited  to  our  climate,  and  hearing  of 
the  Cape  grape  at  Spring  Hill,  obtained  plants, 
and  for  many  years  cultivated  this  grape  ex- 
tensively.    It  is  a  coarse  grape,  but  an  abun- 
dant bearer,  and  perfectly  hardy,   and  less 
'  subject  to  rot  than  any  other  grape  we  culti- 
'  vate.     From   it   a  rough,  red.  hard  wine  was 
made,  in  consequence  of  their  pursuing  the 
Swiss  custom  of  fermenting  in  the  skins.    But 
little  wine  was  imported  to  the  back  woods  in 
1  that  day.  and  it  met  a  ready  sale.     In  a  few 
!  years  the  importation  of  foreign  wines  in- 
'  creased,  and  our  Buck-eyes  and  Iloosiers  be- 
came proud,  and  the  wines  of  Vevay  became 
I  unsaleable,  and  were  chiefly  used  for  making 
of  sangaree,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it 
was  preferred  to  any  other.    The  cultivation 
languished,  and  I  have  not.  for  many  years, 
heard   of   any   of   the   wine   being   for   sale. 
About   the   time  they  began   to  decline  the 
cultivation.  I  commenced  it.  believing  a  good 
wine  could  be  made  from  the  same  grape,  by 
a  different  process  of  manufacture.     I  put  a 
German  vine  dresser  on  a  hill,  on  Bold  Face 
Creek,  about  one  mile  and   a  half  from   the 
i  river,  and  four  miles  from  the  city.    I  planted, 
I  in  the  first  instance,  the   Vevay  grape  only, 
\  gathered  the  grapes  as  soon  as  ripe,  put  them 
on  the  press  as  soon  as  gathered  :  and  from 
'  them  made  a  wine  of  the  color  of  Madeira, 
I  and  resembling  Madeira  of  the  second  quality. 
]  I  added  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces  of  sugar 
j  to  the  gallon   of  must.  and.  after  fermenta- 
tion, brandy,  as  is  customary  with  Madeira. 
I  soon  after  obtained  the  Catawba  grape,  and 
some  other  native  grapes,  from  Major  Adlum, 
I  of  Washington  City.     The  Catawba  was  tho 
I  only  one  of  them  I  found  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  of  this  grape  I  formed,  and   still 
entertain,  a  high  opinion,  as   a  wine  grape. 
,  In   a   letter   to   me.   Major   Adlum   say?  :  '  I 
I  found  this  grape  in  the  garden  of  a  German 
1  near   Washington.     Of  its  origin,  I  know 
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notliinp.  In  introJucinc:  this  grape  to  public 
notice.  I  have  June  my  country  a  greater  ser- 
Tice  than  I  shouW  have  done,  had  I  paid  tlu- 
national  dibt."  I  entirely  concur  in  this 
opinion.  Most  grapes  do  not  impart  their 
aroma  to  the  wine,  but  a  new  one  is  formed 
by  fermentation,  which  lead.s  foreign  wine 
merchants  to  flavor  their  wines.  Tho  wine 
from  the  Catawba  grape  retains  the  aroma 
and  muscadine  flavor,  in  all  its  stages.  Our 
Germans,  in  the  first  instance,  objected  to 
thi.s  peculiar  flavor  ;  but  all  now  unite  in 
giving  the  wine  from  this  grape  a  preference 
over  the  German  wines.  Major  Adlum  erred 
in  making  from  this  grape  a  sweet  wine,  by 
the  addition  of  much  sugar  to  the  must.  I 
saw  his  error,  and  for  some  years  put  from 
six  to  ten  ounces  of  sugar  only  to  the  gallon 
of  must,  and  the  wine  was  suited  to  our 
palates  :  for  at  that  period,  we  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  celebrated  dry  Hock 
wines,  and  should  have  ptonounced  them 
hard  cider.  Our  German  emigrants  learned 
us  better,  and  we  now  seldom  add  sugar  to 
the  must  :  but  I  would  still  recommend  it.  in 
seasons  when  the  grape  ripens  badly.  When 
added  before  fermentation.  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  saccharine 
principle  in  the  grape.  Brandy  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  this  wine,  and  I  have 
never  had  it  run  into  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, or  become  ropy,  which  is  often  the  case 
with  the  light  wines  of  Europe.'' 

The  following  grapes  have  been  raised  and 
exhibited  by  Mr  Longworth— Ohio-Catawba, 
Graham,  Elsinburg,  Clarkson's  Eastern  Ca- 
tawba ;  Indiana  (of  no  value  ;)  Black  Fox, 
ditto  :  White  Fox,  do.  ;  Piqua,  do.  ;  Ilerbe- 
mont  ;  Giant  Catawba  ;  Minor's  Seedling  ; 
Norton's  Virginia  Seedling  ;  Improved  Pur- 
ple Fox  ;  Red  Fox.  of  no  value  ;  Virginia  ; 
Missouri  :  Helen  ;  Lake  ;  Guignard  ;  White 
Seedling  Catawba. 

In  addition  to  his  claims  to  consideration 
as  a  vine  cullurist,  Mr.  Longworth  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  strawberry,  which  now  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguishes the  markets  of  Cincinnati.  He 
discovered  and  made  public,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  secret  that  certain  fine  varieties  of 
the  strawberry  are  more  productive  in  the 
pistillate  than  staminate  organs,  and  that 
when  beds  arc  planted  with  a  due  proportion 
of  staminate  or  male  plants,  say  one-tenth. 
the  crop  is  far  more  abundant,  and  the  fruit 
greatly  improved.  Though  opposed  in  his 
views  at  first,  they  came  at  last  to  be  almost 
universally  admitted.  He  has  contributed 
an  interesting  treatise  on  the  culture  of  this 
plant. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Longworth  having 
in  the  Revolution  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
king,  the  family  estate  Wivs  confiscated,  but 
would  have  been  bought  in  by  a  son.  who 
had  the  means  in  continental  money,  had 
not  the  father  prevented,  declaring  that  if 


tho  power  of  the  crown  fell,  he  would  fall 
with  it.  lie  never  reclaimed  the  value  from 
the  British.  The  mother  of  Jlr.  Longworth 
was  a  stern  whig,  and  by  the  influence  which 
it  brought  her.  on  one  occasion,  she  obtained 
the  release  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  patriots — but  who  had 
not  taken  an  active  part  in  tho  cause  of  the 
royalists. 

Nicholas  Longworth  was  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1783.  but  was  taken  at  an  early  age 
to  Savannah,  Geo.,  by  an  elder  brother,  and 
there  entered  into  mercantile  business.  Tho 
climate  of  Savannah  not  agreeing  with  his 
health,  he  was  soon  after  sent  back  to  Newark 
to  be  prepared  for  a  course  of  law.  In  1804 
he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  profession  in  the  ofHco  of 
Jacob  Burnet.  Esq.,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
b.ar  of  that  city.  In  three  years  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  1819.  when  he  retired,  investing  his  sav- 
ings in  lands  in  and  around  Cincinnati — an 
investment  which  is  the  secret  of  his  present 
enormous  fortune.  A  single  incident  is  men- 
tioned of  his  having  received  in  lieu  of  two 
stills,  his  fee  for  defending  a  client  charged 
with  horse  stealing,  thirty-three  acres  of 
ground,  now  in  the  heart  of  Cincinnati,  and 
valued  at  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  What 
the  present  value  of  his  property  is.  we  are 
not  informed,  though  his  taxes  in  1S50  veto 
stated  at  $17,000,  being  the  largest  amount 
paid  by  any  individual  in  the  United  States, 
William  B.  Astor,  excepted. 

Mr.  Longworth.  though  peculiar  in  the 
nature  of  his  beneficence,  has  often  acted 
with  great  liberality,  and  in  general  proceeds 
upon  a  sy.stem  which  is  his  own.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  returned  the  early  kindness  of  his 
brother  in  Savannah  by  the  payment  of  $3j.- 
000,  thus  releasing  his  property  from  execu- 
tion ;  and  when  upon  the  death  of  that  brother 
he  was  made  sole  legatee  of  his  fortune,  he  at 
once  secured  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family  what  ho  considered  to  be  their  shares. 

On  a  late  occasion  he  made  a  gift  of  four 
acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  tho  city,  for  the 
construction  of  an  observatory,  and  on  being 
charged,  after  the  splendid  structure  was 
completed,  by  some  unknown  person  with  tho 
desire  of  benefiting  his  own  property  in  the 
vicinity,  he  offered  to  put  up  a  building, 
equal  in  expense,  with  appropriate  prome- 
nades, etc..  for  public  use,  if  the  individual 
in  question  would  make  a  similar  donation  of 
four  acres !  Says  Mr.  Charles  Cist,  in  his 
Sketches  of   Cincinnati : — "  Mr.   Longworth 
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has  his  own  ways  and  views  in  affording  relief 
and  assistance  to  the  necessitous.  That  he 
Is  goTcrncd  by  conscientious  motives,  no  one 
ought  to  doubt,  who  learns,  as  he  easily  may, 
that  Longworth  is  a  supernumerary  town- 
ship trustee,  whose  office  is  crowded  at  regu- 
lar hours  with  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  misera- 
ble objects,  whose  cases  he  examines  into. 
and  disposes  of  at  acost  of  timcaud  patience, 
which  most  men  would,  ordin.arily.  not  sub- 
mit to.  Relief  is  then  provided  for,  on  a  sys- 
tem which  protects  itself  from  being  made  a 
means  of  fostering  idleness  or  mendicity. 
All  this  is  done  obviously  on  principle,  since 
he  must  be  a  loser  pecuniarily,  as  well  as  iu 
precious  time,  by  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Cist  says  again,  and  with  this  extract 
we  must  close  our  brief  biography  :" 

'•  Mr.  Longworth  is  a  problem  and  a  riddle  : 
a  problem  worthy  of  the  study  of  those  who 
delight  in  exploring  that  labyrinth  of  all  that 
is  hidden  and  mysterious,  the  human  heart, 
and  a  riddle  to  himself  and  others.  lie  is  a 
wit  and  a  humorist  of  a  high  order  ;  of  lieen 
sagacity  and  shrewdness  in  many  other  re- 
spects than  in  money  matters  ;  one  who  can 
be  exact  to  a  dollar,  and  liberal,  when  he 
chooses,  with  thousands  ;  of  marked  pecu- 
liarity and  tenacity  iu  his  own  opinions,  and 
yet  of  abundant  tolerance  to  the  opinions, 
however  extravagant,  of  others — a  man  of 
great  public  spirit,  and  sound  general  judg- 


ment. All  these  things  rarely  accompany 
the  acquisition  and  the  accumulation  of 
riches. 

■■  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  individual  of  his  position  and 
standing  so  perfectly  free  from  pride — in  the 
ordinary  sense.  He  has  absolutely  none,  un- 
less it  be  the  pride  of  eccentricity.  It  is  no 
uncommon  circumstance  for  men  to  become 
rich  bj-  the  concentration  of  time,  and  labor, 
and  attention,  to  some  one  obj<'et  of  profita- 
ble employment,  This  is  the  ordinarj'  phase 
ijf  money-getting,  as  closing  the  ear  and 
pocket  to  applications  for  aid  is  that  of  money- 
saving.  Longworth  has  become  a  rich  man 
on  a  different  principle.  He  appears  to  liavo 
started  upon  the  calculation  that  if  he  could 
put  any  individual  in  the  way  of  malting  a 
dollar  for  Longworth.  and  a  dollar  for  himself 
at  the  same  time,  by  aiding  him  with  ground 
for  a  lot.  or  in  building  him  a  house  on  it — 
and  if.  moreover,  he  could  multiply  cases  of 
the  kind  by  hundreds,  or  perhaps  tliousands, 
he  would  promote  his  own  interests  just  in 
the  same  measure  as  he  was  advancing  those 
of  others.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  be 
unconscioiis.  that  while  their  half  was  subdi- 
vided into  small  possessions,  owned  by  a 
thousand  or  more  individuals,  his  half  was  a 
vast,  a  boundless  aggregate,  since  it  was  the 
property  of  one  man  alone.  The  event  has 
done  justice  to  his  sagacity.  Hundreds,  if 
not  tliousands.  in  and  adjacent  to  Cincin- 
nati, now  own  bouses  and  lots,  and  many  have 
become  wealthy,  who  would  in  all  probability 
have  lived  and  died  as  tenants  under  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  case." 


JOHN  GRIGG,  OF  Philadelphia. 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


Ko.  21. 


This  gentleman's  connections  and  relations 
with  the  South  have  been  so  large,  and  ex- 
tend over  so  long  a  period,  and  he  is  more- 
over so  well  known  to  our  citizens  familiar 
with  the  publishing  business  of  the  country. 
that  a  few  brief  notices  of  his  career  will  not 
be  inappropriate  under  this  head  of  our  maga- 
sine.* 

John  Grigg.  the  well-known,  although  now 
retired  Bookseller,  of  Philadelphia,  began  life 


*  This  biuffraphy  is  extracted  from  a  more  elaborate  one 
published  acme  time  atro  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine, 
a  work  which  Mr.  Grigg  thinks  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  merchant  and  in  every  yu'ii'.h  liljiarv  in  the  Union. 
Having  said  this  much,  we"  -i.     '.  \  '  '.'i:   of  a  false 

modesty  perhaps  not  to  add,  si        ':      I  '-mentioned 

the  compliment  to  himself,  il,      -  !      ■  .s  paid  the 

Review  a  similarly  high  one,  an.  ;  ilie  people  of 

the  North  would  learn  a  good  deal  .  t  S' ulliera  matters, 
and  have  their  views  changed  upon  many  points  in  which 
there  have  been  sectional  ill  feelmg,  from  its  perusal.  We 
mention  this  as  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  northern 
gentleman,  and  because,  whilst  the  South  sustains  every 
■work  from  that  quarter,  we  have  not  twenty  subscribers 
there. 


an  orphan  farmer  boy.  A  restless  spirit  drove 
him  to  the  water,  and  he  early  exchanged  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  farmer  for  the  excite- 
ments of  that  of  a  sailor.  The  activity  of  the 
young  and  enterprising  not  unfreqenlly  takes 
this  direction.  Amid  the  perils  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  the  tempests  of  the  West  Indies, 
he  had  ample  opportunities  by  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  profit,  to  become  thoroughly  versed 
in  tlie  whole  art  of  seamanship  ;  a  calling, 
than  which,  there  is  not  one.  perhaps,  better 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  prompt 
decision  and  self-reliance.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  his  experience  in  reefing  and  steer- 
ing lasted.  In  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the 
minute  details  of  his  life  is  not  so  full  as  we 
could  wish.  Some  thirteen  months  of  his 
early  life  were  passed  at  Richmond.  Virginia. 
The  quickness  and  original  force  of  his  char- 
acter, the  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies,  and  resumed  them  when  brcken  off, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  mathematics,  in  jiar- 
ticular.  for  which,  at  this  early  age.  he  mani- 
fested that  taste  and  capacity  wliich  often 
accompany  the  talent  for  practical  life  and 
affairs,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  relatives 
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with  whom  he  liTCd.  and  led  them  to  antici- 
pate a  bright  future  for  the  young  student. 
The  laily  of  the  house,  herself  very  fond  of 
the  mathematics,  assisted  him  in  his  studies. 
But  he  was  poor,  he  had  his  own  way  to  make 
In  the  world  ;  and  soon  leaving  Richmond,  he 
went  to  Ohio!  eager  for  the  fray  of  life.  There 
we  find  him  engaged  in  the  duties  of  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Chancery  of 
■Warren  County.  Ohio,  with  the  sole  charge  of 
this  responsible  office.  These  duties  he  per- 
formed to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  and  won  for 
himself  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  such 
^en  as  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  who  had  not  then 
left  the  courts  of  Ohio  for  the  place  which  he 
adorns  on  the  bench  of  tlie  t>uprcme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Corwin.  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Grigg's 
residence  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Corwin  and  he  were 
Intimate  friends  and  "  bosom  cronies."  such 
friends  as  j'oung  men  are  who  know  each 
other  perfectly,  and  in  some  respects  are  alike 
In  tastes  and  habits.  '-I  can  say  of  him." 
(our  quotations  are  from  a  recent  letter  from 
Mr.  Corwin.)  ••  with  entire  confidence  in  the 
opinion,  that  he  was  from  his  boyhood  up. 
through  every  change  of  place,  occupation 
and  fortune,  an  earnest,  frank,  sincere,  honest 
man.  After  entering  the  Clerk's  oflice,  he 
Tcry  soon  made  himsilf  ma.ster  of  every  de- 
tail, and  became  in  fact  clerk  of  the  court. 
I  know  he  Often  wrote  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hours,  every  twenty-four,  for  weelZs  to- 
gether." 

Symptoms  of  disease  were  the  consequence 
of  such  habits  of  industry  and  intense  appli- 
cation, and  made  change  of  occupation  ni'ee.<- 
Eary.  But  those  habits  had  Won  for  him  a 
name  and  character  which  soon  enabled  him 
to  enter  on  a  different  and  less  harassing 
pursuit.  Joel  Scott,  Erq..  was  at  this  time 
proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of  woolen  cloths. 
in  Scott  county,  on  the  Elkhorn  Creek,  in 
Kentucky,  a  region  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  the  excellence  of  its  water 
power,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  ;  the  re- 
moteness of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  the  war 
prevailing  at  that  time  with  Kngland.  opera- 
ted as  the  most  effectual  of  protections,  and 
the  woolen  manufacture  was  a  highly  lucra- 
tive business  in  Kentucky  ;  new  proprietors 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  woolen  cloths,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
with  much  energy  and  apparent  skill.  It  was 
early  in  1815  when  Mr.  Grigg  became  superin- 
tendent of  Mr.  Scott's  establishment,  at 
Georgetown.  His  new  situation  tasked  the 
best  energies  of  his  mind  and  character.  lie 
was  at  times  placed  in  tlie  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  one  occasion  left  sudden- 
ly with  the  sole  charge  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment upon  him.  Hut  the  same  quickness  and 
assiduity  which  made  him  an  efficient  clerk 
of  court,  made  hiui  the  best  of  superinten- 
dents, also.  The  greater  experience  of  the 
Old  Country  might  be  challrnged  to  produce 
a  wool  manufacturer  wlio  knew  better  how  to 
assort  a  fleece  into  five  or  six  different  quali- 
ties, or  had  a  quicker  and  more  practised  eye 
to  see  when  a  thing  was  well  done,  from  the 
washing  of  the  wool  to  the  finishing  of  the 
cloth. 

The  year  1816  brought  with  It  still  another 
change  of  residence  and  occupation.  Mr. 
Scott  parted  from  his  assi.'^tant  with  reluct- 
ance, but  his  restless  activity  was  ambitious 
for  a  wider  field  and  higher  range.    He  must 


go  to  the  city  ;  he  must  try  his  fortune  as  a 
merchant  in  Philadelphia.  From  country  to 
city,  an  unbroken  current  of  youthful  hope, 
energy  and  character  is  ever  setting,  which 
purifies  and  renews,  it  is  true,  but  too  often 
leads  to  the  shipwTeck  of  .weak  principles  and 
sanguine  hopes.  Were  it  not  for  new  blood 
from  the  country,  cities  would  grow  sickly, 
just  as  citizens'  children,  after  one  or  two 
generations,  become  puny  and  weak.  But 
the  city  influence  is  strong,  and  it  is  an  even 
chance  whether  it  will  corrupt,  or  the  coun- 
try influence  will  purify.  Hence  the  danger 
of  this  indiscriminate  eagerness  of  the  young 
to  rush  into  city  life.  But  if  they  all  brought 
with  them  the  same  power  to  resist,  and  the 
same  power  to  do  for  themselves,  which  John 
tirigg  carried  with  him  to  Philadelphia,  this 
tendency  would  be  less  to  be  regretted.  It 
was  his  intention  to  enter  a  wholesale  dry- 
goods  house.  But  the  year  1810  was  one  of 
general  embarrassment.  No  opening  pre- 
sented. Like  Franklin, before  him.  Mr.  Grigg 
found  himself  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
Comparatively  without  means,  without  em- 
ployment, with  no  outward  support,  but  up- 
held by  that  sure  inward  resource  of  self- 
reliance,  which  is  the  centre  of  moral  gravity. 
However,  he  was  about  giving  up  his  plan, 
when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir.  B. 
Warner,  a  bookseller,  of  very  extensive  busi- 
ness. Mr.  AVarner  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  quick  appreciation  of  character.  He  at 
once  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Grigg's 
character  and  abilities.  Mr.  AVarnor  was  a 
Friend,  and  a  friend  indeed,  in  every  sense, 
he  proved  to  his  young  clerk,  who  at  once 
entered  his  house,  and  justified  the  flattering 
opinion  of  his  employer,  by  the  characteristic 
energy  and  clearness  of  head  wliich  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  new  pursuit.  A'er- 
satility  is  said  to  be  an  American  charac- 
teristic, and  few  men  have  possessed  it  more 
strongly  than  Mr  Grigg.  The  readiness  of 
adaptation  to  new  pursuits,  situations  and 
emergencies,  which  made  him  eflicient  in 
each  of  the  varied  callings  with  which  within 
a  few  years  he  had  already  made  himself 
familiar,  marked  his  career  through  life.  It 
was  his  favorite  opinion  th.at  all  diflicuUies 
can  bo  overcome  by  perseverance — that  no 
man  or  boy  can  tell  what  he  can  make  of 
himself  until  he  tries.  He  made  it  a  rule  of 
life  when  difficulties  appeared,  to  clap  on 
double  energ:y,  and  like  Hercules,  to  rely 
upon  the  strength  of  his  own  shoulders  to 
get  the  wagon  out  of  the  ditch. 

He  had  need  of  all  his  own  resources  of 
character  in  the  calling  which  he  had  adopt- 
ed. But  it  was  the  last  change  of  pursuit 
he  was  to  make.  He  had  found  a  business 
whose  range  of  operations  suited  his  abilities 
and  ambition.  The  difficulties  of  the  book- 
selling business  are  said  to  be  ](eculiarly 
great.  This  is  the  consenting  opinion  of 
those  familiar  with  it ;  and  it  is  obvious  how 
much  tact  and  discrimination,  sagacity  and 
careful  study  of  the  public  taste,  it  requires. 
So  connected  is  it  with  literature,  that  a  mis- 
taken literary  judgment  may  involve  the 
most  serious  business  consequences.  Daz/.ling 
projects,  which  on  paper  give  assurance  of 
brilliant  results,  when  put  in  execution  prove 
worse  than  failures.  It  was  not.  however, 
until  a  few  years  later,  when  he  had  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  higher  walks  of  his  busi- 
ness, that  these  qualities  were  called  out  into 
most  active  exercise.    But  the  same  energy 
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■Which  was  displayed  in  the  more  responsible 
station  to  which  ho  soon  attained,  marked 
his  performance  of  the  humbler  duties  of  a 
clerk.  This  devotion,  this  determination  to 
do  "whatever  his  hands  found  to  do"  ''  with 
all  his  might,"'  whether  as  clerk,  or  as  prin- 
cipal, as  banker,  manufacturer,  clerk  of 
court,  or  publisher,  is  the  secret  of  his  success 
— of  all  success  in  business.  The  late  William 
Gray,  of  Boston,  in  his  days  of  opulence,  was 
tauntingly  reminded  that  he  had  once  been  a 
drummer.  His  quick  retort  contains  volumes 
of  the  practical  philosophy  taught  by  such 
lives  as  his  and  Mr.  Grigg's.  '■  Did'nt  I  drum 
■well,  though  .'■' 

Air.  Urigg  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
strength  of  memory.  One  of  his  feats  at  this 
time,  was  to  learn  the  name  of  every  book  in 
the  store,  its  price,  and  the  place  where  to 
find  it.  so  that  he  was  able,  at  once,  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  it  when  called  for.  It  was 
thus  he  commenced  his  clerkship.  In  a  few 
days,  this  readiness  and  aptness  began  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  an  older  clerk,  since  de- 
ceased, who  was  nominally  above  the  last 
comer  ;  and  Ids  own  emulation  was  chafed  at 
a  superiority  in  position  in  the  establishment 
of  those  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  fact. 
To  avoid  these  unpleasant  feelings.  5Ir.  War- 
ner proposed  a  journey  to  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  a  firm  in  that 
state,  with  which  his  house  was  connected, 
and  which  had  been  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  partners.  This  commission  Mr. 
Grigg  gladly  undertook.  Uow  successfully  he 
performed  this  duty,  every  duty  belonging  to 
the  new  calling  which  was  to  be  the  business 
of  his  life,  is  best  shown  by  the  testimony  left 
by  Mr.  Warner,  on  his  de.ath,  a  few  years 
after.  A  memorandum  was  found  attached  to 
his  will,  which  contained  a  legacy  more  valua- 
ble than  gold — a  legacy  of  «olden  opinion. 
Taking  into  view,  the  possibility  of  his  bxtsi- 
ness  being  continued  after  his  death,  ho 
thinks  ••  one  or  two  young  men  in  whom  con- 
fidence can  be  reposed"  might  be  found  to 
take  charge  of  it.  and  adds,  ■•  I  consider  John 
Grigg  as  possessing  a  jieculiar  talent  for  the 
hookselliug  business.  Very  industrious,  and 
from  three  years  observation,  (the  time  he 
has  been  employed  in  my  business.)  I  have 
found  nothing  in  his  conduct  to  raise  a  doubt 
in  my  mind  of  his  possessing  correct  princi- 
ples." Praise  like  this  is  the  noblest  of  re- 
wards, the  most  stirring  of  incentives. 

The  executors  of  Mr.  Warner  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  confide  to  one  in  whom  he 
expressed^such  high  confidence,  and  so  ex- 
plicitly pointed  out  as  his  successor,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  Nor  was 
this  a  slight  undertaking.  The  business  of 
the  house  had  been  immense  :  connected 
with  it  were  numerous  agencies  and  branches. 
it  had  dealings  with  various  houses  at  the 
South  and  West,  and  the  settlement  of  it 
rendered  frequent  journeyings  necessary. 
During  one  of  these  journeys,  an  incident 
occurred  which  is  too  characteristic  of  the 
days  of  stage-coach  traveling,  and  of  the 
determined  energy  of  Mr.  Grigg'S  character 
to  be  omitted.  He  was  at  Charleston.  It  was 
the  latter  part  of  December,  1825.  and  by 
Christmas  day  he  must  be  in  Philadelphia. 
He  pushed  forward,  traveling  day  and  night  ; 
at  Baltimore,  the  steamboat  which  usually 
connected,  was  found  to  have  left  off  running, 
and  the  travelers  were  forced  to  take  to  the 
mail  coach.    But  every  seat  was  full  when 


Mr.  Grigg  arrived  ;  there  was  no  alternatiro 
for  the  determined  traveler,  weary  and  ex- 
cited as  he  was  by  incessant  journeying  for 
seven  long  days  and  sleepless  nights,  but  to 
ride  outside  with  the  driver.  The  day.  or 
rather  the  ni^ht,  was  cold,  the  air  was  full 
of  sleet,  the  road  miry.  Rut  to  the  driver's 
seat  he  mounted,  and  pushed  on.  At  Havre 
de  Grace  another  driver  took  the  reins,  who 
was  unacquainted  with  the  road ;  it  was 
long  after  dark,  and  the  '•  insides,"  who  be- 
gan to  be  tearful  of  their  necks  as  the  coach 
plunged  and  tossed  in  the  mire,  grew  clam- 
orous for  putting  back  until  morning.  But 
Jlr.  Grigg  was  determined  that  the  stage 
should  go-a-head,  and  be  in  Philadelphia  by 
Christmas  day.  and  besides,  they  carried  the 
mails,  and  a  public  conveyance  must  not  be 
delayed  !  So  he  procured  a  lantern,  and  go- 
ing before  the  coach,  piloted  the  travelers 
through  the  darkness  and  mire,  for  about  two 
miles.  Finally  mounting  the  box  again,  ho 
took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  and  day- 
light saw  the  delighted  travelers,  arrived  at 
Elkton.  and  well  on  their  way.  They  at  once 
admitted  him  to  a  seat  inside,  upon  their 
knees.  And  early  on  Christmas  morning  Mr. 
Grigg  was  in  Philadelphia. 

He  was  now  once  more  without  fixed  oc- 
cupation, but  not.  as  before,  without  means  ; 
.above  all.  not  without  experience,  which  is 
better  than  money,  lie  had  not  only  saved 
something,  but  had  mastered  the  details  of  a 
difficult  branch  of  business.  For  an  instant, 
however,  Mr.  Grigg  seems  to  have  been  un- 
di'torinined  what  course  to  pursae.  Convers- 
ing at  this  time  with  a  friend.  Joseph  Gush- 
ing. Esq.,  of  Baltimoi-e,  he  explained  his 
situation,  and  laid  before  him  his  prospects. 
••  Rely  on  yourself,''  said  his  friend,  •'  you 
cannot  fail  to  succeed,  You  will  yet  aston- 
ish yourself  and  the  book  trade  of  the  whole 
country."  The  next  day  Mr.  Origg  hired  u 
store,  with  lodging  apartments  back  of  it, 
and  commenced"  the  business  of  book  selling 
on  his  own  account. 

Thus  prudently  and  carefully  did  he  set 
about  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  IIo-w 
brilliantly  it  has  been  verified,  the  entire 
book  trade  of  the  country  can  testify.  Upon 
the  same  spot  where  he  began.  Mr.  Grigg 
conducted  his  business  with  ever  increasing 
success  and  widening  range  of  operations. 
The  genius  and  enterprise  of  its  head  per- 
vaded the  house,  and  all  its  operations  were 
conducted  with  that  unity  of  aim  and  effect, 
which  a  commanding  mind  knows  how  to 
give  to  the  most  multifarious  details,  and  to 
impress  upon  all  who  come  within  its  range. 
Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  almost  military 
promptness  and  efficiency  of  operation  con- 
fined to  his  own  house.  Mr.  Grigg  became 
noted  among  his  brethren  for  his  peculiar 
faculty.  A  nervous  energy,  a  rapidity  of 
calculation  and  resolution,  a  promptness  to 
act.  marked  his  entire  course. 

The  change  which  Mr.  Grig?  effected  in 
the  book  trade  of  the  country,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  nothing  less  than  a  revolution. 
Constable,  the  famous  bookseller  of  Edin- 
burgh. Sir  Walter  Scott's  publisher  and  part- 
ner, was  fond  of  calling  himself  the  -'Na- 
poleon of  the  realms  of  print,"  a  compliment 
to  himself  hardly  justified,  except  by  the 
boldness,  bordering  on  rashness,  of  his  ope- 
rations. Mr.  Grigg's  friends  had  better 
reason,  in  many  respects,  for  bestowing,  as 
they  were  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
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the  same  honor  upon  him.  for  to  bolducss 
aud  rapidity  ho  united  cool  and  clear  judg- 
ment, the  quick  eye  to  look  a-licad  before  go- 
iilj;  a-hcail. 

Through  the  financial  tempest  of  1S3C  and 
1S3T.  Mr.  Grigg  steered  his  course  safely  and 
Successfully,  and  although  engaged  in  a  bu.-si- 
ness  of  vast  extent  during  the  whole  perilous 
financial  period  from  ISiUi  to  1S40.  was  among 
the  few  who  suffered  little  liy  the  revulsions 
of  the  times.  lie  was  largely  interested  in 
etoeks  and  other  species  of  properly  most 
liable  to  be  affected.  IJut  he  saw  from  afar 
the  dangers  which  were  threatening  the 
'  business  of  the  country,  and  his  quick  fore- 
sight early  anticipated  the  inevitable  issue 
of  the  unequal  contest  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  Bank.  lie 
promptly  took  measure.-*  to  change  his  in- 
vestments from  stock  to  real  estate,  and 
became  the  owner  of  large  properties  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia. 
When  the  shock  of  the  crisis  came,  his  foot 
was  on  the  ground,  and.  he  stood  firm. 

Mr.  Grigg  has  not.  we  thus  see,  entirely 
confined  himself  to  the  line  of  his  peculiar 
business.  Men  of  wealth  never  show  a  truer 
public  spirit,  than  when  they  step  forward  to 
aid  with  hand  aud  purse  a  great  public  en- 


terprise in  its  infancy.  Public  works,  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  anything  but  attractive 
investments,  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  oftcner 
a  case  of  self-sacriticc  than  of  self-interest  to 
invest  money  in  new  projects  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Grigg  wiw  an  early  and  prompt  friend 
and  large  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  tho 
Pennsylvania  Kail-road,  a  work  of  the  same 
interest  and  importance  to  Pennsylvania, 
as  the  Erie  Hail-road  is  to  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  tho  national  value  of  all  those 
great  works  connecting  the  sea-board  with 
the  West,  need  not  to  be  enlarged  upon. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.  Grigg  was  induced 
to  invest  largely  in  real  estate.  Philadelphia 
is  indebted  to  him  for  numerous  elegant 
dwellings  which  adorn  her  beautiful  streets. 
Besides  the  real  estate  investments  in  Missis- 
sippi, in  1836,  he  entered  extensive  tracts  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  Sangamon  country, 
Illinois,  of  which  he  lias  from  time  to  time 
sold  large  portions.  In  his  dealings  with  the 
numerous  purchasers  of  bis  land.  Mr.  Grigg's 
uniform  fairness  and  liberality  have  made 
him  universally  popular,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  as  to  non-resident  land-owners. 
who  are  by  no  means  favorites  at  the  West. 
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Pontotoc,  Mi.ss.,  20rA  May,  1852. 
Mr.  EiutoR, — In  common  with  the 
readers  of"  the  "  Review,"  I  have  noticed 
with  lively  interest,  the  controversy  which 
Las  sprung  up  in  relation  to  the  fact  of  the 
celebrateif  Lafitte's  identity,  and  the  still 
more  important,  and  to  Americans,  more 
interesting  fact,  of  his  participation  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  This  is  a  matter 
about  which  there  should  be  no  conilict  of 
history.  Lafitte  was  there,  or  he  was  not 
there.  History  should  assert  either  the  one 
fact  or  the  other  with  entire  certainty.  And 
without  presuming  on  my  own  part  to  deter- 
mine the  point  affirmatively  or  negatively,  I 
will  coinmu?iicate  tlie  following  incident, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  evidence  to  give  con- 
Tiction  or  confirmation  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  The  fact  to  which  I  allude  was  com- 
municated to  me  in  a  private  conversation, 
by  the  late  Itobert  L.  Cobb,  Esq.,  of  Colum- 
bia, Tennessee.  Here  a  question  may  be  sug- 
pestcd  as  to  who  was  Robert  L.  Cobb  ? 
Tliis  question  can  be  very  easily  and  satis- 
factorily  solved.  Robert  L.  Cobb,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  was  a  physician,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Npw-Orleans,  was 
surgeon  to  one  of  the  regiments  which  com- 
posed General  Coflee's  brigade.  He  was 
a  scientific,  ekilfal,  and  meritorious  gentle 


I  man  in  that  department.  After  the  war  of 
1813,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  and 
located  in  Columbia,  Tennetsee,  wliere  he 
died  some  years  since,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed. As  a  lawyer,  he  was  learned,  able, 
and  gifted,  and  for  many  years  he  had  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  practice  ;  while,  as  a 
man  of  integrity,  probity,  and  honor,  no  man 
ever  stood  higher  in  that  intelligent  and 
public  spirited  community.  But  to  the  in- 
cident— it  is  this.  A  short  time  previous  to 
the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  General  Coflee's 
brigade  was  stationed  at  Fort  Adams,  which, 
I  think,  was  not  far  from  the  vicinity  of 
Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana.  And  whilst 
there,  were  greatly  destitute  of  the  neces- 
sary military  stores,  such  as  Iiats,  shoes, 
l)lankets,  and  couilbrtable  clothing  of  every 
description.  Wliilstin  thatcondition,  Gene- 
ral Coffee,?  from  some  source  or  other,  r^ 
ceived  information  that  one  or  more  of  La- 
fitte's "  warehouses"  h.'>d  been  discovered 
among  the  bayous  and  passes  in  '.he  bottom 
beyond  the  river  from  his  camp,  filled  with 
such  articles  as  he  needed  for  his  soldiers. 
General  Coffee  determined  that  if  this  infor- 
mation was  correct,  as  Lafillc  was  then  an 
outlaw,  with  his  hand  against  .all  nations, 
that  he  woulil  rifle  his  warehouses,  and  ap- 
propriate such  articles  as  he  needed  to  the 
use  of  his  troops.  For  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining   the    truth  of  this   information, 
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General  Coffee  ordered  Captain  Gordon's 
company  of  spies — a  relebraie  J  company — 
lo  leave  the  camp  as  secretly  as  possible,  and 
go  with  the  individual,  \.vho  brou<;iit  the  in- 
tormation,  a  guide,  and  ascertain  (he  trutii  or 
falsity  of  his  statements.  This  order  was 
given  about  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  Gordon's 
company  left  the  camp  about  noon.  In  the 
course  of  something  near  two  hours  after 
wards,  say  about  ~  o'clock  in  the  ai'ternoon, 
a  runner  or  messenger  came  from  General 
Jackson  to  General  Coff'ee  with  the  infor 
mation,  that  the  British  had  eitlier  appeared 
on  the  coast,  or  had  landed,  or  had  driven  in 
the  gun-boats  on  the  Mississippi;  and  which, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  state  positively — my 
memory  not  serving  me  faithfully  here — that 
he  expected  an  attack  upon  the  city  hourly, 
and  that  he  must  hasten  with  all  his  avail- 
able force  to  the  defence  of  New-Orleans. 
General  Cofl'ee  immediately  recalled  Gor- 
don's spy  company,  put  his  brigade  in  mo- 
tion, and  hastened  to  General  Jackson's  as- 
sistance. During  the  busy  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed, leading  a  life  of  constant  activity,  ex- 
citement, and  peril,  General  Coffee  soon  for- 
got all  about  the  expedition  of  Gordon's 
spies  upon  Lafitte's  warehouses  until  it  was 
recalled  to  iiis  mind  afterwards  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar anil  significant  manner.  General 
Coffee  had  not  been  thrown  with  Latitte  be- 
fore, norduring  the  battleof  iheeighth.  But 
they  met  at  a  ball  that  was  given  by  the  citi- 
zens of  New- Orleans  to  the  officers  of  General 
Jackson's  aimy  shortly  after  the  battle  was 
over.  Coffee  did  not  arrive  at  the  hall  till 
la  e  and  most  of  the  officers  of  his  brigade 
had  preceded  him,  and  were  standing  about 
the  rooms  when  he  arrived,  noticing  every 
object  of  interest  and  notoriety  which  pre- 
sented itself,  "  beautiful  women  and  brave 
men,"  etc.,  etc.  ^mong  those  objects  of  in- 
terest was  the  celebrated  Lafitte  —  the 
Barratarian  pirate.  Mr.  Cobb  was  stand- 
ing but  a  few  feet  from  Lafitte  when  Gene- 
ral Coffee  entered,  and  witnessed  an  intro- 
duction which  occurred  between  them. 
When  Lafitte's  name  was  called,  Coffee  im- 
mediately recollecting  that  he  had  been  as- 
sociated with  Lafitte's  name  in  some  way  or 
other,  in  endeavoring  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances to  his  mind  paused,  and  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation  in  his  manner.  This, 
Lafitte,  who  appeared  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
slights,  noticed,  and  attributing  Coffee's 
hesitation  to  a  repugnance  of  recognizing 
him  as  a  gentleman  on  account  of  his  previ- 
ous reputation,  immediately  drew  himself 
up  with  haughtiness,  and  in  a  hasty  manner 
advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  exclaimed, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  '•  Lafitte,  the  pi- 
rate !"  Coffee  immediately  discovering  the 
error  he  had  committed,  advanced  to  Lafitte, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  apologized  for 
the  tardy  manner  in  which  he  recognized 
the  introduction,  and  explained  the  cause  of 
his  hesitation. 

Tliis  is  the  incident  related  to  me  by  ilr. 
Cobb,  as  having  occurred  under  his  own  ob- 
servation.    He  related   it  to  me   as  being 
VOL.    I. 


true,  and  T  believe  him  incapable  of  telling 
a  falsehood  about  anything.  Ho  I'arlher  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  as  well  understood, 
according  to  his  recollection,  that  Lafitte  was 
a  participant  in  the  battle  of  New-Orleans 
as  that  General  Jackson  was  there.  He  add- 
ed, ''  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  battle,  nor 
did  I  see  General  Jackson  in  the  battle,  but 
I  know  he  was  there  ;  so  I  know  that  Lafitte 
was  there,  and  1  saw  him  afterwards." 
This  conversation  occurred  in  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  in  the  month  of  January,  IS-IO. 
He,  moreover,  gave  me  the  description  of 
Lafitte's  person,  but  it  was  by  way  of  com- 
parison to  a  gentleman  then  living  in  Co- 
lumbia, and  as  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  as  to  Lafitte's  personal  appearance,  is 
associated  with  that  individual,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Lafitte  mig'iit,  in  truth,  turn  out  to  be 
that  of  another  man  were  I  to  attempt  it. 

I  have  thrown  oft'  this  letter  hastily  and 
crudely,  and  it  is  at  your  disposal  It  you 
think  the  facts,  relative,  worthy  of  publica- 
tion, you  can  publish  it ;  but  individually,  I 
have  no  wish  to  appear  in  print.  Verv  re- 
spectfully, W.  H.  k. 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  POOR  AND  DE.STITUTE. 

Though  we  will  not  undertake  to  say 
exactly  how  far  the  plan  proposed  by  our 
correspondent  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
poor,  and  the  prevention  of  crime  may  be 
practicable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great 
room  for  reform  still  exists  in  the  systems  of 
alms-houses  and  houses  of  refuge  through- 
out the  country.  Mr.  Vethake,  in  his  able 
work  upon  political  economy,  after  review- 
ing the  subject  of  pai/perism  in  detail,  and 
the  plans  for  its  relief,  arrives  at  very  nearly 
the  same  conclusions  with  our  correspondent. 
Indiscriminate  relief  increases  the  evil  it  is 
intended  to  remedy.  The  pauper  must  sup- 
port himself  by  his  labor.  If  this  labor  be 
without  other  consideration  than  mere  sup- 
port, all  incentive  to  exertion  is  removed, 
and  moral  advancement  prevented.  If  it  be 
paid  for  at  the  full  prices,  the  half  of  society 
will  be  in  no  small  danger  of  taking  to  the 
alms-house,  and  the  state  will  become,  in 
the  event,  the  great  monopolist  of  labor. 
The  subject,  however,  is  full  of  difficulties, 
and  has  baffled  philanthropy  in  every  age 
of  the   world. 


New-Orleans,  July  10,  1852. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 

Knowing  the  desire  you  have  of  giving 
publicity  to  all  subjects  of  importance  to  our 
country  and  city,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
submitting  to  your  consideration  the  plan  of 
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a  home  Tor  tlie  destitute,  wliich  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  our  ciiy  couiu-ils  lor  tlieir  a|)i)roval 
and  adopii'ii;  by  wliich  I  think  it  iius  been 
shown  a  half  million  dollars  will  be  saved  to 
this  city  annually,  il'it  is  established.  It  has 
been  also  sh-^wn  that  in  Massachusetts  and 
New-York,  where  the  almshouse  and  house 
of  refuse  system  has  been  fairly  tested  in 
the  last  ten  years,  by  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dolUrs  in  those  institutions,  the 
eril  (pauperism)  which  they  were  intended 
to  alleviate  or  cure,  has  increased  28  and 
'  30  per  cent,  jier  annum — thus  establisliin^ 
beyond  controversy  the  utter  uselossaees  of 
that  system. 

The  home,  here  proposed,  is  intended  to 
operdle  upon  the  pride  and  interest  of  the 
destitute ;  also  to  develop  and  cultivate 
whatever  yood  qualities  may  remain  to  him, 
by  removing  every  possible  cause  of  degra- 
dation from  him,  causing  him  to  pay  in  full  for 
all  the  privileges  he  may  enjoy  by  his  labor 
rendered  to  the  institution,  the  only  means 
in  his  possession. 

PLAN. 

Let  the  council  provide  buildings,  work, 
rooms,  iScc,  \c.,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
destitute,  furnish  with  necessary  substantial 
furniture,  bedding,  clothing,  provisions,  tools, 
and  implements,  with  a  small  slock  of  raw- 
material  to  commence  operations;  also,  if 
possible,  a  suiTicient  amount  of  land  to  raise 
stock  and  vegetables  for  consumption.* 
Call  this  place  Home,  simply  Home. 

Here  let  it  be  known  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  over  ten  years  could  at 
all  times  procure  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  for  their  labor,  by  simply  knocking  at  the 
door,  answering  questions  of  statistical  im- 
portance oidy,  their  answers  to  be  taken  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  applicant. 

The  liberty  of  the  inmates  to  be  restricted 
only  whilst  they  are  indebted  to  the  Home, 
in  order  to  secure  it  from  loss  by  iinposi- 
tion. 

A  rigid  moral  deportment  must  be  re- 
quired from  all  the  inmates,  but  no  religious 
dogmas  should  be  introduced  or  forced  upon 
them  against  their  will,  for  reasons  which 
all  can  appreciate  as  well  as  1  can  explain. 

Should  the  inmates  desire  to  remain  lon- 
ger than  is  necessary  to  repay  the  institutimi 
lor  all  the  privileges  received,  they  should 
be  allowed  aeafe,  low,  hulnot  Hnreasonalle. 
compensation  for  their  extra  labor,  to  be 
paid  in  cash  on  leaving,  or  at  such  other 
times  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  de- 
sirable. 

A  rigid  account  must  be  kept  with  each 

•  The  Hon.  Jamr-  H.  Caiilwoll  has  informcil 
me  that  he  »uk  fu  firmly  conviiicinl  of  lis  prac- 
ticability, utility,  anil  iiecHMiily,  that  he  wouliJ 
^ve3U  acres  of  land  to  lliR  city  in  or  near  Bou- 
li^iiy  for  ita  une,  whenever  the  city  made  cult- 
able  1  ppropriations  for  llie  ereclion  of  tlic  ne- 
certary  btiildiiitM.  'I'liin  is  iirnctlcal  benevo- 
lencp  of  (lie  highest  order,  yet  only  mch  aa 
might  have  been  expected  frum  to  pure  a  pbi- 
lauibropi:it. 


'  and  all  of  the  imnates.     Also  a  correct  sta- 
,  tistical  record  of  all   fact.?  important  to  be 
j  known,  together  with  a  register  of  the   con- 
j  duct  and deportmentof  each  individual;  and 
in  addition,  a  strictly  honest  administration  of 
the   finances   of  the  institution.      From  all 
I  these,  reliable  data  of  the  utility  of  such  in- 
stitutions ran  at  any  time  be  obtained.     Cor- 
rect detailed  reports  should  be  made  public 
quarterly  to  the  world. 

A  resident  superintendent  and  secretary 
ire  the  only  oflicers  who  must  necessarily 
.eceive  salaries,  as  all  the  foremen  and  un- 
der superintendents  can  be  selected  from 
among  the  inmates,  and  be  allowed  a  small 
increased  compensation  for  superior  merit. 
The  total  expense  of  the  institution  can  and 
should  be  derived  from  the  product  of  the 
labor  of  the  inmates,  also  a  small  excess  suf- 
ticient  merely  to  extend  its  inlluence  if  deem- 
ed necessary,  but  nothing  beyond  that 
should  be  required  from  it,  else  it  might  be- 
come a  money-making  concern,  and  a  mono- 
poly of  associated  labor  of  the  most  odious 
kind  in  the  hands  of  a  few  designing  men. 

To  guard  against  such  a  contingency,  the 
control  of  the  Home  should  be  given  to  citi- 
zens of  known  respectability,  benevolence, 
and  capability;  to  be  elected  annually  by 
th'e  boards  of  council,  as  well  as  the  super- 
intendent and  commissioners  of  the  New-Or- 
leans Home.  The  supeiintendent  should  Le 
ex  oilicio  president  of  that  board,  and  have 
the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 

A  general  system  of  moral,  mechanical, 
and  industrial  instruction  should  be  incul- 
cated, and  that  prominent  republican  axiom, 
'' that  useful  labor  is  ennobling  torn  ;iD,'' should 
also  be  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  inmates. 

From  such  an  institution,  so  established, 
the  most  striking  results  which  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  arc  : 

1st.  The  annihilation  of  absolute  de.stitution, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  sufl'ering  resulting 
from  it.  2d.  A  decrease  of  crime  produced  by 
destitution  amounting  to  .'JO  per  cent.,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  yd.  The  gradual  abo- 
lition of  alms  houses,  houses  of  refuge,  pri- 
sons, and  penitentiaries.  And  a  saving  of 
enormous  expenses  attending  those  establish- 
ments. 4ih.  Additional  security  to  property, 
and  consequent  reduction  of  premiums  on 
insurance.  5lh.  Additional  security  to  life, 
which  cannot  be  represented  by  mere  dollars 
and  cents,  (ith.  A  saving  of  much  of  the 
money  and  properly  now  lorcibly  abstracted 
by  larceny,  Duglary,  fraud,  &c. ;  as  also  most 
of  that  now  destroyed  by  that  terrible  crime, 
arson.  7th.  A  further  saving  of  all  money 
now  abstracted  by  beggars,  fith.  A  further 
saving  of  all  ttie  expenses  of  watching,  arrest- 
in  ■,  keeping,  and  convicting  this  class  of  cri- 
u  .nals.  And,  9ili,  A  moral  elevation  of  their 
character,  worth  more  than  the  total  cost  of 
the  home.  10th.  The  institution  will  relieve 
us  of  this  class,  and  pay  all  the  expense.  It 
is  of  universal  application.  I  remain,  dear 
sir,  your  much  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
W.  H.  Hutch i.NGS. 
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It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  announce 
the  formation  of  such  a  society  in  Washing- 
ton city,  under  auspices  which  are  likely  to 
be  successful.  It  has  always  been  our  de- 
sire to  see  the  end  accomplished,  and  we 
have  on  every  proper  occasion  given  it  en- 
couragement. At  some  personal  sacrifices 
we  endeavored  to  reach  Washington  to  take 
part  in  the  organization,  as  soon  as  the  call 
of  the  Maryland  and  other  societies  was 
made  public,  and  happily  succeeded. 

The  first  project  of  a  national  agricultural 
association  was  introduced  by  Solon  Robin- 
son, the  well  known  agricultural  writer  and 
editor,  in  1841,  and  a  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  the  measure  was  held  at  the  Patent  Office, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  commissioner,  Mr. 
Ellsworth.  Mr.  Hobinson  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  J.  F.  Callan  and  John  A.  Smith, 
appointed  secretaries.  Several  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  afterwards  a  constitution 
was  framed,  which  we  now  have  be  fore  us,  re- 
sembling in  many  of  its  features  the  present 
constitution  of  the  society.  A  large  number 
of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  nominated  upon  the  commit- 
tees. 

The  revival  of  this  useful  project  (1852) 
should  be  Iiailed  by  every  true  friend  nf  agri- 
culturein  the  Union.  In  inducing  unity  of  ac- 
tion.itwill  develop greatresults.  Forlhe  first 
time  the  agricultural  interests  will,  as  they 
should,  be  consolidated.  It  will  be  done' 
too,  without  the  objectionable  feature  of  an 
agricultural  department  of  government.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  department  will  be  su- 
perceded by  a  national  agricultural  society. 
Such  a  society,  through  the  state  and  county 
societies,  can  be  made  the  great  centre  of 
agricultural  knowledge.  It  can  embody  and 
condense  the  reports  of  constituent  societies 
at  home,  as  well  as  of  all  foreign  societies, 
publishing  them  in  serial  volumes.  It  will 
be  always  completely  informed  of  the  agri- 
cultural movements  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  possessed  of  its  statistics.  The 
expenses  incurred  may  be  made  up  from 
three  sources — contributions  of  individual 
members,  contributions  from  state  societies, 
and  special  appropriations  from  government. 
These  last  may  be  better  applied  in  this 
way,  than  as  at  present  to  the  agricultural 


IT.  K.  Burew^Ti,  N.  C 
T,  .J,  Rusk,  texas. 
J.  D,  Doty,  Wia. 


department  of  the  Patent  Office.  They  may 
be  made  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  ibrthe 
purpose,  and  the  National  Agricultural  So- 
ciety be  attached  to  ihe  same  important  in- 
stitution, as  recommended  by  us  several 
years  ago.  We  believe  in  this  shape  the 
measure  is  soon  to  be  brought  into  Congress 
by  General  Rusk,  of  Texas,  and  that  the 
small  sum  which  is  asked  will  meet  with  no 
objection. 

The  late  meeting  at  Washington  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  eleven  or  twelve 
states.  The  most  distinguished  agricultural 
gentlemen  were  present — among  others,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Hon.  T.  J.  Rusk, 
Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas,  Governor  Steele,  of 
New-Hampshire,  &c.,  &c. 

OFFICERS   OF   THE   COWE.NTION  : 

PrPSifhnU 
Marahnll  P.  Wilder,  Mass, 

Vice-Preaiflenfs. 
Henry  VVagner,  N.  Y. 
Frederiik  Watts,  Penn.  |  Seerelaries. 

Hunter,  Penn.  I  Wm.  S.  King,  R.  I. 

fhas.  B.  Calvert,  Md.  |  B.  P,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

fieo.  W.  Nesniith,  N.  II.         |  .1.  D.  B.  De  Bow  La. 
John  A.  Throckmorton,  Va.   |  J.  A .  Warder,  Oliio. 

president's  speech. 
"  The  occasion  which  has  called  us  together 
is  of  a  most  important  character,  for  it  has 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  an  art 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  human 
race — an  art  which  has  sustained  all  past 
generations,  from  which  we  derive  our  daily 
food  and  our  clothing,  and  which  is  destined 
through  future  ages  to  yield  sustenance  to 
the  myriad  millions  who  are  to  come  after 
us — an  art,  too,  which  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  individual  and  national  wealth  and 
pros{  eiity  —  which  employs  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  our  population,  and  nearly  four-fifihs 
of  tlie  capital  of  this  fair  land.  We  are  an 
acrricultural  people — our  habits  and  tastes 
are  moral,  and  I  hope  we  shall  never  cease 
to  be  such.  Our  country  contains  every 
variety  of  soil,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
most  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zones.  We  have  ca- 
pital and  population  sufficient  to  develop 
our  vast  resources.  American  genius  is 
adequate  to  any  undertaking,  and  with  a 
suitable  application  of  science  to  this  art,  a 
wise  division  of  labor,  and  proper  govern- 
mental aid,  there  is  no  reason  why  American 
agriculture  may  not  maintain  a  successful 
competition  with  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  The 
prr)gress  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
has  been  comparatively  slow  ;  but  I  rejoice 
that  a  new  era  has  commenced — that  the 
good  seed  which  was  planted  by  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  and  which  has  been  watered 
by  thousands  of  other  eminent  agriculturists, 
has  at  last  taken  root,  and  that  in  our  day  we 
are  to  realize  the  bright  visions  which  ani- 
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mated  their  hopes.  Much  of  this  progress  is  I 
the  result  of  iiuiividual  enterprise,  and  the 
labors  of  tlie  agricultural  press,  but  the  ^ 
mainspring  lii'S  been  voluntarv  association —  ' 
the  power  which  has  achicveil  such  wonders  | 
in  I'ne  social,  political,  and  religious  world,  in  i 
OUT  day.  These  have  opened  the  way  for 
this  convention.  Individual  eulerprise  can  I 
nccompllsh  much,  but  associated  efTorts  | 
much  more,  and  we  meet  to  avail  ourselves  < 
of  its  mighty  influence.  At  no  period  in  the 
history  of  our  country  has  there  been  such  i 
an  assembly  collected  for  the  purpose  ofi 
considering  those  objects  for  which  we  are  [ 
brought  together,  and  there  has  been  no  op-  | 
portunity  which  is  so  favorable  to  the  in-  I 
terests   of  the   fanner.     Permit   me,  again,  I 

fentlemen,  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  the 
istinction  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and 
to  say  that  in  the  course  of  our  deliberations  | 
I  may,  with  your  permission,  participate  in 
your  debates." 

COMMITTEE  ON  CO.NSTITUTION. 

The  committee  was  finally  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Holkham,  of  Maryland; 
Douglas,  Illinois  ;  J.  A.  King,  New-York ; 
Mallory,  Kentucky ;  Dawson,  Georgia ;  i 
French,  Massachusetts ;  Steele,  New- 
Hampshire  ;  Thurston,  Rhode  Island  ;  Hub- 
bard, Connecticut;  »'?tevens,  Vennont  ; 
Flwyn,  Pennsylvania;  Calvert.  Maryland; 
Campbell,  .Ohio  ;  Hancock,  New-Jersey  ; 
Callan,  District  of  Columbia;  G.  W.  P. 
Custis,  Virginia;  Burgwyn,  North  Caro- 
lina; Taylor,  Alabama;  De  Bow,  Louisi- 
ana; Spencer,  Indiana;  Bull,  Tennessee; 
Weston,  Wisconsin;  Pickhard,  Maine; 
John  McLane,  California  ;  Seaman,  Michi- 
gan; llusk,  Texas. 

g  CO.NSTITUTION. 

Sec.  1. — The  name  of  this  association 
shall  be  "  The  United  States  Agricultural 
Society." 

MEMBERS — DUES. 

Sec.  2. — The  society  shall  consist  of  all 
such  persons  as  shall  signify  to  any  officer 
of  the  society  a  wish  to  become  a  member, 
and  who  shall  pay  two  dollars  to  the  trea- 
.surer  of  the  society,  and  a  like  sum  annually 
thereafter  ;  of  delegates  from  the  state  agn- 
cultural  societies  in  the  states  and  terri- 
tories and  Dittrict  of  Columbia,  who  may 
be  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  and  other 
meetings  of  the  society,  and  who  shall  pay 
the  like  sum,  and  also  of  such  honorary 
members  as  the  society  may  seem  fit  to 
elect.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  journal  or  publication  of  said  so- 
ciety, containing  an  account  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  such  additional  matter  as  shall  be 
deemed  worthy  of  publication,  free  from  any 
expense  exi;ept  postage.  •  Twenty-five  dol- 
lars shall  entitle  one  to  the  privilege  fif  life 
membership  and  exempt  him  from  any  annu- 
al taxation. 


OFFICEUS. 

Sec.  3. — The  officers  of  this  society  shall 
be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  from  each 
state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  and  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Treasurer,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  llecording 
Secretary,  antl  a  Boanl  of  Agriculture,  to 
consist  of  three  members  from  each  state, 
territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  sociiities  of  such  states,  territories, 
&.C  ,  and  where  there  be  no  such  state  so_ 
cieties,  to  be  appointed  by  tlic  Executive 
Committee  of  this  society.  The  President 
of  the  so.-iety  shall  be  ex  officio,  a  member 
and  President  of  this  board  and  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  President  shall  have  a  general  super- 
intendence of  all  the  aflairs  of  the  society. 
In  case  of  his  death  or  inability  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  this  office,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  shall  select  a  Vice-President  to 
act  in  his  stead,  and  clothed  with  the  same 
power,  and  shall  perform  the  same  duties  as 
the  President  until  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion. 

Vice-Presidents. — It  shall  be  their  duty 
to  advance  i\\\  the  objects  of  the  association 
in  th -ir  several  districts;  to  explain  to  agri- 
culturists the  character  and  objects  of  this 
association,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  their  co- 
operation and  support;  to  watch  the  advance 
of  practical  agriculture,  and  to  make  known 
the  results  of  the  same,  by  report  or  other- 
wise, from  year  to  year. 

Board  of  Agriculture- — It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  Board  to  watch  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  as  they  are  or  may  be  afl'ccted 
by  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  to 
make  such  reports,  meranrials,  and  rec-om- 
mendations  as  may  advance  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  and  to  promote  and  dilluse  agri- 
cultural knowledge;  to  examine,  and,  when 
necessary,  report  upon  the  practicability  of 
establishing  agricultural  schools,  colleges, 
and  model  farms ;  to  set  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  agricultural  and  geological  surveys, 
and  to  show  the  importance  of  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  agriculture  ;  to  represent 
through  their  reports  the  relation  of  our 
agriculture  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  and 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  information  from  such 
countries  ;  to  point  out  the  advantage  of 
introducing  any  new  staplcj;,  seeds,  and 
plants;  to  obtain,  so  far  as  practicable,  an- 
nual statistical  returns  of  the  condition  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  dill'erent  states — 
all  which  information  .shall  be  published  by 
said  society,  and  form  part  of  its  transac- 
tions. 

Tlie  Executive  Committee  shall  transact 
the  general  business  of  the  society  ;  it  shall 
consist  of  five  persons,  who  shall  designate 
the  time  and  place  for  exhibitions,  regulate 
the  expenditures,  and  take  such  supervisory 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  society  as  may 
best  promote  its  interests.     This  body  shal 
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elect  its  own  chairman.     Three  members  j 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an 
account  of  all  moneys,  and  shall  pay  bills  ' 
only  after  they  have  been  au<liteil  by  the  1 
Corresponding  and  Rocordiiiir  i^ccretaries, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the 
Society  or  the'  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Corresiionding  Secretary  — The  duty  of 
tins  ofllcer  shall  be  to  correspond  with  per- 
sons interested  in  agriculture  ;  at  each  stated 
meeting  he  shall  read  such  portions  of  his 
correspondence  as  may  be  of  general  in- 
terest ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  carry  out 
and  advocate  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  obtaining,  arranging,  and  publish- 
ing any  information  they  may  desire  to  have 
laid  before  the  agricultural  community. 

Tiie  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  minutes  of  the  society,  and  of 
its  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  4. — The  annual  meetings  of  the  go- 
ciety  shall  be  held  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February  in 
each  year,  when  all  the  officers  of  the  society 
for  the  ensuing  year,  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot.  The  Executive  Committee,  how- 
ever, shall  be  competent,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  society,  to  appoint  occasional 
meetings  to  be  held  at  other  points.  Fifteen 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. 

Sec.  5. — This  constitution  may  be  altered 
at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  in  attendance,  provided  not  less  than 
fifty  be  present. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   SOCIETY — 1852-3. 

President — Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Mass. 

Vice  Preaidcnti — Ezekiel  Howe,  Maine  ; 
George  W.  Nesmith,  New-Hampshire ; 
Henry  Stevens,  Barnet,  Vt. ;  B.  V.  Frencli, 
Mass. ;  Jonah  Chapin,  R.  I.  ;  S.  D.  Hubbard, 
Conn. ;  Henry  Wagner,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas 
Hancock,  N.  J.;  Frederick  Watts,  Penn. ; 
Peter  F.  Causey,  Del. ;  W.  D.  Bowie,  Md. ; 
G-eorge  W.P.  Custis,  Va. ;  H.  K.  Burgwyn, 
N.  C.  ;  Thomas  Witherspoon,  N.  C.  ;  Thos. 
Stocks,  Ga. ;  R.  Jones,  Ala.;  Alex.  H 
Begens,  Mass.;  A.  B.  Roman,  La.;  F. 
Kinsman,  Ohio  ;  R.  Mallory,  Ky.  ;  Dr.  J. 
Shelby,  Tenn.;  John  L.  Robinson,  Indiana; 
S.  A.  Douglas,  111. ;  David  R.  Atchinson, 
Missouri;  T.  B.  Flournoy,  Ark.  ;  JamesL. 
Congar,  Mich. ;  Dr.  Simmons  Baker,  Flor- 
ida ;  T.  A.  Rusk,  Texas  ;  W.  F.  Coolbaugh, 
Iowa;  James  D.  Dotv,  Wis.;  Lilburn  W. 
Boggs,  Cal. ;  J.  F.  Callan,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia;  S.  M.  Baird,  New-Mexico;  Alex- 
ander Ramsay,  Minnesota ;  Joseph  Lane, 
Oregon;  Joseph  L.  Hayes,  Utah. 

E-reciitive  Committee. — C.  B,  Calvert, 
M.  D  ,  Maryland;  J.  A.  King,  N.  York  ;  Dr. 
A.  L.  Elwyn,  Penn. ;  W.  B.  Newton  Virg. ; 
J.  D.  Weston,  Wisconsin. 

Recording  Secretary. — R .  C.  Walker. 

Treasurer. — William  Selden. 

Cor.  Secretary.— Ti^nxfil  Lee. 


We  trust  that  all  persons  in  the  country, 
friendly  to  this  society,  will  address  Dr.  Lee, 
at  Washington,  a  gentleman  long  known  to 
the  agriculturists  from  his  connection  with 
the  "  Genesee  Fanner,"  pubhshed  in  New- 
York,  as  also  with  the  Georgia  Cultivator, 
of  more  recent  date.  He  is  an  able  and  in- 
telligent gentleman,  and  has  been  an  active 
mover  in  the  present  organization.  We 
shall  also  be  happy  to  receive  contributions 
upon  the  subject  ourselves,  and  shall  always 
aim  to  make  the  Review  one  of  the  organs 
of  this  as  of  all  other  great  industrial  move- 
ments. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention 
the  Executive  Committee  had  a  meeting,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  to  publish,  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  proceedings,  together  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the 
United  States,  furnished  through  the  cour- 
tesy and  enlightened  public  spirit  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  intelligent  head  of  the  census 
department. 


SOME  EDITORIAL  KOTES. 

A  bill  has  passed  one  of  the  bouses  of 
Congress,  appropriating  S7.5,000  towards 
removing  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mis.sissippi.  This  is  a  measure  of  ob- 
vious interest  to  the  whole  country,  and  has 
been  recommended  to  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment for  many  years.  The  committee 
of  the  New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  now  in  Washington  pressing  the  matter. 
Mr.  Soule,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  bill, 
has  been  energetic  and  sleepless  from  the 
beginning.  Tlie  subject  of  a  Navy  Yard  at 
New-Orleans  continues  to  attract  attention; 
and  it  happened  to  us  to  be  present  when 
a  committee  of  our  citizens,  in  strong  and 
becoming  terms,  presented  the  sulject  to 
the  notice  of  the  President,  and  received 
from  him  a  promise  of  atteurion.  The  Se- 
cretary of  War,  Mr.  Conrad,  and  the  whole 
Louisiana  delegation  were  present,  endors- 
ing and  advocating,  as  good  citizens  and 
legislators  they  should,  the  measure. 

The  tax  of  $3,-500,000  for  rail-road  pur- 
poses has  be^n  voted  by  the  property  hol- 
ders of  New  Orleans  by  an  overwhelming 
and  almost  unprecedented  majority.  Was 
ever  revolution  so  extraordinary  effected  in 
so  short  a  time  ?  and  was  ever  hope  brighter 
for  the  future  of  any  city  ?  We  retract 
everything  we  have  ever  said  against  the 
enterprise  of  New-Orleans.  Its  citizens 
have  taken  a  new  departure.  With  the  will, 
and  the  financial  means,  the  rail-roads  to 
Nashville,  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  and  to 
the  Trinity  in  Texas,  may  be  regarded  as 
fixed  facts.  Already  we  hear  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive. 

A  bill  has  lately  passed  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  donating  to  the 
old  states  1.50,000  acres  of  land  to  each 
congressional  district,  and  to  the  new  states 
amounts  varying  from  one  to  two  millions  of 
acres  for  rail-road  purposes,  &c.    This  will 
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be  a  great  aid  to  the  states  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  in  tlioir  present  enterprises,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  states  oftlie  south-west. 
Hard  upon  the  heels  of  this  bill  conies  an- 
other from  Mr.  Rujjk  in  the  Senate,  appropri- 
ating a  breadth  of  sixty  miles  of  land  for  the 
construction  of  a  roaJ  to  the  Pacific,  termi- 
nating on  the  Mississippi  not  north  of  Mem- 
phis, and  crossing  at  El  I'aso.  A  provision 
is  made  in  the  bill  for  a  Missouri  brancli. 
This  bill  or  a  similar  one,  or  Mr.  Whitney's, 
it  is  thought  will  pass  during  the  present 
Congress.  The  time  has  certainly  come  for 
action,  and  we  unhesitatingly  give  our  sup- 
port to  either.  After  yi'ars  of  probation  and 
herculean  labor,  Mr.  Whitney  will  yet  live 
to  see  achieved  bis  great  idea. 

Memucan  Hunt,  of  Texas,  is  now  at  the 
North  organizing  a  company  for  the  con- 
struction ol  the  Central  Kail-road  from 
Galveston  to  Red  River ;  a  work  eminently 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  people  of  that 
state.  We  cannot  learn  if  any  action  is  be- 
ing taken  under  the  charter  from  the  Sabine 
to  the  Trinity. 

GAYARRE's  history  of  LOUISIANA. 
We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
some  of  the  sheets  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  work,  which  is  based  upon  the  documents 
lately  obtained  from  ."^pain,  and  furnishes  the 
first  full  and  reliable  history  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  Louisiana.  In  our  next  number 
we  shall  discuss  the  volume  at  large,  and 
make  some  most  interesting  extracts.  A 
sense  of  justice  to  Mr.  Gayarre  compels  us 
to  make  one  or  two  notes  here,  however, 
upon  an  article  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
Literary  Messenger,  at  Richmond.  The 
first  manuscripts  obtained  from  France  were 
a  compilation  by  Mr.  Magne,  and  were  pur- 
chased by  Gov.  Mouton  for  81,000,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Gayarre.  On  the 
same  recommendation  and  application,  and 
by  the  exertion  of  personal  influenire,  the 
legi.slature  was  induced  to  copy  the  Spanish 
papers.  We  de.sire  that  Mr.  Gayarre  should 
have  the  merit  to  which  he  is  eminently  en- 
titled, and  which  in  the  Richmond  article  he 
does  not  receive. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  REVIEW, 

We  beg  our  friends  to  send  on  their  or- 
ders for  the  condensed  edition  of  the  Re- 
view, the  prospectus  of  which  appears  in 
another  column.  It  will  be  published  in  the 
time  indicated,  and  we  are  incurring  large 
expense  in  the  confidence  that  our  eflbris 
will  meet  with  a  liberal  support.  The  work  | 
will  be  valuable  in  every  section  of  the  Re-  I 
public,  and  will  be  a  cheap  addition  to  the 
standard  libraries  of  every  citizen.  We 
trust  that  all  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not 
preserved   or  obtained    the   back  nnmbers  i 


will  order  the  new  edition.  We  have  still 
a  few  complete  sets,  in  12  volumes,  of  the 
old  edition  for  those  who  prefer  them  ;  and 
we  can  supply  the  Lack  numbers  to  make 
up  sets  when  desired,  and  will  have  them 
bound  at  low  rates.  Every  subscriber 
should  preserve  and  bind  his  numbers. 


LATE    PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  Tlie  Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold 
George  Nlcbulir ;  with  Essays  on  his 
Character  and  Influence.  Ry  the  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen,  and  Professors  Brandis  and 
Loebell.  Harper  &.  Brothers  New- 
York.  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans.  Pp. 
5G3. 

The  present  publication  is  mainly  a  trans- 
lation from  a  large  German  work,  entitled 
"  Lebensnachrichten  uber  Barthold  George 
Nebuhr,"  which  was  written  chiefly  by 
Madame  Hensler,  the  sister-in-law  of  this 
distinguished  scholar  and  historiographer. 
Those  who  cannot  read  the  original  will  find 
here  a  store  of  rich  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, such  as  the  memoirs  of  few  men  sup- 
ply, upon  subjects  of  the  highest  practical 
utility  and  importance.  The  life  of  such  a 
man  is  was  Niebuhr,  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  interesting  to  all  who  love  to  con- 
template humanity  in  its  highest  state  of 
development,  and  under  aspects  in  which  it 
is  exhibited  to  excellent  advantage. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  letters  written  by  the  subject  of  the 
biography,  only  so  much  text  being  added 
as  was  found  necessary  to  unite  these  into 
one  complete  and  perfectly  intelligible  whole. 
"  The  aim  of  the  work,"  says  Madame 
Hensler,  ''is  simply  biographical;  to  com. 
muiiicate  whatever  can  tiirow  liijht  upon  his 
(Niebuhr's)  natural  capa<niie8  and  disposition, 
his  mental  development,  his  studies,  his 
mode  of  tliought,  bis  views  of  life,  the  state  of 
art  and  literature  ;  his  relations  as  a  citizen, 
a  friend,  and  a  member  of  the  domestic  cir- 
cle; his  large  and  profound  sympathies;  his 
keen  sense  of  the  noble  and  beautiful ;  his 
zeal  forjustice  and  truth  ;  and,  not  less,  his 
faults  and  weaknesses  ;  for  thi-se,  too,  neither 
ought  nor  needed  to  he  glossed  over." 

Only  about  half  of  the  letters  given  in  the 
"  Lebensnachrichten"  have  been  transla- 
ted, and  presented  to  us  in  this  volume, 
none  of  those  written  on  learned  subjects 
being  inserted. 

2.  Cosmon:  A  Sketch  of  a  Phy.sical  De- 
scription of  the  Universe.  By  Alexander 
Von  Unmboldt.  Vol.  IV.  New- York: 
Ilarjier  &  Brothers.  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans.     Pp.  230. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt  is- Well  known 
among  the  reading  community  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  oftlie  present 
age.  His  Cosmos  ha."  been  received  by  the 
scientific  world  with  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, for  its   completeness,  accuracy,   and 
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well-digested  views  of  the  topics  on  which 
it  treats.  The  Universe,  in  its  pliysical  as- 
pects, is  the  grant!  subject  which  here  engages 
the  pen  ot"  one  of  the  most  noted  of  scientific 
travelers.  Humboldt  is  now  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  yet  his  mental  powers 
remain  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Wliatever 
topic  lie  treats,-  be  pours  upon  it  from  the 
rich  storehouse  of  his  mind  a  copious  Hood  of 
light. 

Tbe  translation  from  the  original  German 
is  executed  by  E.  C.  Otte  and  B.  H.  Paul, 
as  was  that  of  the  former  voluiEes  of  the  Cos- 
mos, issued  by  the  Harpers. 

3.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns. 
Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  Vol.  II. 
Harper  is.  Brothers  :  New- York.  New- 
Orleans  :  J.  C.Morgan.  Pp.317. 
Others  have  written  memoirs  of  the 
"  sweet  poet  of  nature,"  but  none  upon  the 
plan  here  followed.  The  works  and  life  are 
here  intermingled  in  such  a  way,  tliat  the 
one  is  made  a  complement  of  the  other, 
The  poems  are  given  in  chronological  order, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written  being  ful.y  detailed,  in  close  con- 
nection, in  the  accompanying  life  and  letters 
of  the  poet.  In  this  way,  the  history  both  of 
the  poet  and  of  the  man  is  carried  on  sim- 
ultaneously, the  outward  and  the  inward 
being  blended,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  re- 
presentation. Each  part  throws  a  light 
upon  the  other,  without  which  each  would 
be  destitute  of  half  of  its  life  and  interest. 

The  preceding  volume  commences  with 
the  birth  of  the  poet;  two  more  are  yet  to 
appear  before  the  assigned  limit  of  the  whole 
work  will  have  been  reached.  The  work, 
we  think,  will  be  received  with  favor  by  the 
reading  public,  especially  by  such  as  admire 
the  simplicity  of  Burns'  style  of  writing,  and 
its  adherence  to  the  natural  and  unaffected 
in  composition.  Some  of  his  lyrics  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  the  English  language. 


SOUTHERN  PUBLICATIONS. 

EfTorts  are  now  being  made  to  establish, 
in  the  South,  a  large  publication  house, 
something  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the 
Harpers'  and  the  Appletons'  of  the  North, 
but  mainly  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
southern  authors,  and  the  dissemination  of 
southern  books.  It  becomes  us  to  consider 
whether  this  is  not  at  least  as  important  as 
the  movements  in  favor  of  southern  indus- 
trial advancement  and  progress,  which  are 
every  where  waking  up  our  people  into 
action.  One  or  two  establishments,  such  as 
we  have  alluded  to,  at  the  South,  would 
have  existed  long  ago,  had  an  enlightened 
appreciation  of  interest  been  allowed  to 
govern. 

The  publication  house,  to  which  we  refer, 
is  that  of  Walker,  Richards  &  Co.,  of 
Charleston.  These  gentlemen  have  taken 
extensive  quarters,  which  are  to  be  still  fur- 
ther improved  and  enlarged,  and  are  prepar- 
ing, with  the  most  extensive  machinery,  to 


conduct  all  the  operations  of  printing,  press- 
work,  stereotyping  and  binding,  in  a  style 
altogether  equal  to  any  thing  at  the  North, 
and  upon  terms  equally  advantageous;  The 
works  which  they  have  already  issued  are 
Pickett's  History  of  Alabama,  Mackey's 
Lexicon  of  Free  Masonry,  Wellington's 
Summer  in  Europe,  Simms'  Golden  Christ- 
mas, Mrs.  Oilman's  Southerji  Matron, 
Sirams'  Wigwam  and  Cabin,  'i  vols.,  etc. 
The  three  last  constitute  the  opening  num- 
bers of  a  series  entitled  Popular  Southern 
Bo.iks,  which  it  is  intended  to  continue  at 
brief  intervals,  in  handsome  style,  and  at  low 
prices.  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  are  also  the 
publishers  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view, the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  the 
Southern  Literary  Gazette,  and  the  School- 
fellow periodicals,  which  have  gained  a  large 
circulation  among  us.  We  can  only  give  a 
brief  notice  now,  of  some  of  their  publica- 
rions. 

1.  Mackey's  Lexicon  of  Free  Masonry. 
This  is  a  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved.  It  embraces  a  full  history  of 
the  order,  definition  of  its  terms,  its  rites  and 
mysteries,  etc..  etc.  Dr.  Mackey  is  Grand 
Secretary,  and  Lecturer  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  South  Carohna,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  South,  with 
several  other  D.  G.,  H.  P.'s,  (fee,  which, 
not  being  of  the  initiated,  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  understand.  Such  a  work  has 
hitherto  been  unknown  in  the  language. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
order  everywhere. 

•2.  Rceoilections  of  a  Southern  Matron. 
By  Caroline  Gilman.  A  beautiful  story  of 
southern  life  and  manners,  which  has  had 
popularity  for  many  years,  and  which  loses 
nothing  of  interest  by  time. 

3.  The  Golden  Christmas.  By  Simms, 
A  lively  and  spirited  tale,  in  the  best  style 
of  the  author. 

4.  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin ;  or 
Tales  of  the  South.  First  and  second  se- 
ries. We  have  read  the  sketches  in  these 
series  with  the  keenest  interest  and  relish. 
They  depict  southern  life  with  a  free  and 
skilful  hand ;  and  the  pictures  of  every  day 
life  on  the  plantations  are  altogether  unri- 
valed. Here  we  see  the  negro,  the  driver, 
the  overseer,  and  the  master,  as  they  are, 
and  hear  them  speak  in  their  own  language. 
There  is  no  straining  after  effect.  Among 
the  very  finest  pieces,  we  would  menrion  the 
"  Lazy  Crow  ;"  "  Lucas  de  Ayllon  ;"  and 
"Grayhng;  or  Murder  Will  Out."  There 
is  nothing  in  southern  literature  which  sur- 
passes them  in  interest  and  in  merit,  and 
they  are  of  a  character  to  put  Mr.  Simms 
in  that  peculiar  hue  among  the  very  fir.st  of 
American  writers.  Though  a  soutlaeni  wri- 
ter, Mr.  Simms  is  perhaps  more  known  at 
the  North  than  at  home.  This  is  wrong,  and 
should  be  corrected ;  and  in  order  to  assist, 
we  intend  before  long  to  furnish  our  read- 
ers a  brief  biography  of  the  man,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  his  literary  labors  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 
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THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  UNI-  | 

VEKSITY  OF    LOUISIANA.  | 

It  is  our  desisrn  at  all  limes  to  notice  the  • 
prouiinent  eilucalio.nnl  institutions  tbrougli-  i 
out  tlie  southern  and  western  states,  and  we 
know  of  none  which  sustains  a  higher 
character  than  the  medical  school  of  Lou- 
isiana. The  catalogue  before  us  gives  186 
^matriculants  in  18.'Jl-'.")3,  and  the  wood-cut 
which  we  insert  on  another  page  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The 
legnlar  course  of  lectures  begins  on  Mon- 
day, 15th  November,  1852,  and  terminates 
in  March,  1853.  More  than  1,500  names 
are  now  upon  the  list  of  matriculants,  and 
many  of  tiie  graduates  have  acquired  honora- 
ble distinction  in  physic  and  surgery.  It  is 
no  small  indication  of  the  confidence  of  the 
medical  profession,  throughout  the  country, 
in  the  institution  that  its  classes  are  so  well 
attended,  a  confidence  which  the  State  of 
Louisiana  has  reciprocated  by  a  most  liberal 
endowment,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  act  we 
copy  below. 

ADMINISTRATORS    OF   THE    VNIVERSITY   OF 
LOUISIANA. 

Ex-njficio — Hon.  Joseph  Walker,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Sta'e  of  Louisiana. 

Hon.  George  Eustis,   Chirf  Justice  of 
th^  Snprcrm  Court. 

Hon.  A.   D.   Cross.ma.v,   Mayor  of  the 
City  of  NoD-Orleans. 
Hon.  .1.  Walker. 
"     Maunsel  White, 
"     K.  (;.  .N'icholas, 
"    .)udgel.  T.  Preston, 
"     I.  Labatut,  M.  D., 
Levi  Pierce,  Esq^ 
M.  M.  Cohen,  Esq., 
W.  C  Micou,    Esq., 
James  Robb,  Esq. , 

Hon.  THEonoRE  H.  ^IcCKLXTt, President 
t)f  (tic  University. 

MEDICAL  FACULTY. 

James  Jones,   M.  D..   Professor  of  the 
T/fori/  ai*<l  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Wakren  Stone,  M.   D.,   Professor  of. 

Surgrry.  \ 

J.    L.    Riddle,    M.    D.,   Professor   ofi 
Chfrnixtry. 

A.  H.  CENA.S,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ob-  I 
ttelricn,  and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.  j 

A.J.  Wedderburn,  M.    D.,  Professor 
of  A  natomy,  I 

GusTAVUS  .\.  NoTT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  ^ 
Materia  Mcdica  and  Thcrapentics. 

Thomas    Hunt.     M.    D.,     Professor   of. 
Physiology  and  Pathology.  \ 


ACT  for  the  advancement  OF  MEDICAL 

Education. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hij  the  Senute  and 
House  vf  Jirprcsinttilives  of  the  State  of  Lon- 
isiana,  in  (icnrrol  Asuemlily  ronrened,  That 
tlio  sum  of  tweiUy-flve  lliousuiiil  dollars  be  and 
the  ►nme  is  hereby  uppropriaieil  for  the  pur- 
chase of — 1st.  Aniitomicnl  proparatioiis,  illus- 
trative of  human  niul  comparative  anatomy  and 
analoniical  piiiiiliiiss,  plnles  and  drawings.  2d. 
Sur;.'ical  preparations,  iHu.slrative  of  disea.se. 
and  surgical  piiintin^s,  plates,  drawings  ant] 
instruroonts.  '.id.  Medical  i)r©parati()ns,  illus- 
trative ot  disease,  and  medica)  paintings,  ptales 
and  drnwiiuis.  '1th.  Obstetrical  preparations, 
illustrative  of  the  science  of  ol>t^tetricH,  and 
paintings,  plates  and  drawing,  illustrative  of 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  5th.  Physio- 
logical preparations  and  a|)pnratufi,  l))u»trative 
of  the  science  of  phy.siolo".'y.  6th.  Prepara- 
tions illuslriitive  of  general  and  special  Pa- 
thology, paintings,  plates  and  drawings.  7lh. 
Pharmaceulieal  apparatus  and  preparations, 
illustrative  of  Materia  Medica,  and  mineral 
and  botanical  preparations.  8th.  Chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  iUustrative  of  the  sci- 
ence o(  cliemistiy,  for  the  use  of  the  Medica) 
Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana." 

All  the  objects  contemplated  in  this  Act 
will  have  been  carried  out  and  fulfilled  by 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session  of 
the. school  in  November.  To  the  agent  of 
the  state,  Dr.  Wedderbum,  aided  by  hie 
colleague,.  Dr.  Cenas,  the  faculty  and  the 
public  are  much  indebted  for  the  prompt, 
faithful,  and  able  mannerin  which  they  have 
discharged  the  responsible  duties  assigned 
them.  The  college  has  been  fostered  by  the 
liberal  acts  of  successive  legislatures,  and  its 
usefulness  has  been  extended  by  judicious 
appropriations  to  render  complete  in  every 
department  of  medicirie  the  means  re<]uislte 
to  facilitate  instruction  in  demonstrative  and 
ex|)erimental  science. 

The  Miisoum  of  Anatomy  is  very  exten 
sive,  and  a  great  many  of  the  preparations 
are  works  of  the  most  scientific  artists 
in  England,  France  and  Italy.  In  Humaij 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  there  are — Ist, 
An  entire  collection  of  muscwiar  prepara- 
tions, from  the  Academy  of  Anatoiay  at 
Florence.  They  rvpresent  more  than  35{» 
separate  dissections.  2d.  Tliibert'scollection^ 
representing  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the 
tissues.  '3d.  Auzous'  valuable  cabinet  of 
Human  and  Cumparative  Anatomy.  4tli. 
A  complete  cabinet  of  human  bones,  and  ai> 
admirable  collection  in  conaparatire  Oste- 
ology. 5th.  Preparations  in  wax — exhi- 
biting exquisite  skill  in  art,  and  knowleflge- 
in  science,  representing  the  anatomy  of  lb* 
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viscera^of  the  nervous  and  vascular  sys- 
tems, and  of  every  organ  in  the  human  body. 
The  Pathological  department  is  enriched  by 
a  very  large  collection  of  models  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  represent  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  diseases  of  the  ekiii.  There 
is  also  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  the 
urinary  and  biliary  calculi,  many  of  which 
,were  obtained  from  Dupuytren's  Museum 
at  Paris,  and  many,  very  valuable,  from  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  London.  The  rest  are 
contributions  from  amongst  ourselves.  The 
models  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  were 
made  by  Mr.  Towne,  of  Guy  s  Hospital, 
London.  They  are  perfect,  and  each  dis- 
ease can  be  studied  with  their  aid,  as  well 
as  in  nature.  No  other  museum  in  the 
world  contains  these  models  except  that  of 
Guy's  Hospital.  Besides  the  magnificent 
collections  purchased  in  Europe,  the  mu- 
seum contains  numerous  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, made  by  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
others  presented  by  their  scientific  brethren. 
The  Pathological  collection  of  bones  is 
excellent,  and  was  obtained  chiefly  through 
the  labors  of  the  faculty.  The  specimens  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  are  numerous  and 
interesting.  Every  day  this  department  is 
rendered  more  useful  by  additions  derived 
from  the  enlightened  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

We  cxtrict  the  following  in  regar'i  to  Clini- 
CAl-  I.vsTiitJCTloN.  from  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  AllnulIi^t^atn^!i  of  the  Charily  Hospital. 

To  the  Hon.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Louisiana  : 

"  It  will  appear  from  the  accompanying docu-. 
ment  that,  iu  tiieyear," 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  was. ..  .18.476 
l)o.  do.  di>charged  was...l.'>.n-'9 
Uo.  do.         died I,8d4 

"This  in.'titution,  the  largest  ho.»pital  for 
llie  reception  and  treatment  of  patients  in 
America,  presents  an  adiMiriilile  fi'ld  lor  the 
study  of  di>pa-<e,  and  it  in  a  valuable  aciimriiion 
to  our  medical  collc<re,  the  professors  in  which 
are  allowed  every  facility  they  deitire  during 
the  rourfo  of  lectures.  We  have  ten  resident 
sludeiith  in  the  llospilal,  who  are  furnished 
board  and  Induing,  and  are  re<|uircil  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  visi'ing  phvsiei.ins  and  sur- 
(reons.  We  venture  to  B->eri.  Ihal  tiio-e  of 
them  who  remain  their  full  period  of  iwo  years, 
gij  forth  with  n  better  stock  of  pruclical  knowl- 
edge and  experience  than  any  young  physicians 
in  the  country." 

The  number  of  medical  cues  treated  during 
the  la.<:t  year  in  the  Hospital  nn>  about  Ifi.lOH, 
ami  (he  surgical  patients  nuuibercd  nearly 
2,500. 


The  college  affords  opportunities  to  the 
student  unsurpassed,  we  believe,  by  any 
other  institution  in  the  world.  The  Act 
which  established  the  University  of  Lou- 
isiana, gave  tiie  Prolessors  of  the  Medical 
Department  the  use  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
as  a  school  of  practical  instruction  ;  and  it  is 
during  the  session  of  the  school  therefore  in 
charge  of  the  professors.  There  are  about 
1000  cases  usually  in  the  wardsof  the  Charity 
Hospital.  The  professors  visit  every  morn- 
ing, between  S  and  10  o'clock,  the  Medical, 
Surgical,  and  Obstetrical  wards.  Hence  a 
wide  field  is  open  for  the  practical  study  of 
diseases  and  their  scientific  treatment. 
Members  t)f  the  classes  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment have  gratuitous  and  free  admis- 
sion to  the  wards  of  the  Hospital ;  they 
are  also  permitted  to  attend  post-mortem 
examinations,  which  are  incomparably 
greater  in  nnmber  here  than  in  any  other 
school  in  AiTierica  or  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
elsewhere,  a  class  seldom  sees  an  autopsy 
except  during  a  lecture.  Attendance  on 
cases  of  labor  in  the  Obstetrical  ward  is 
provided  by  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
from  among  the  candidates  for  graduation. 
The  Professor  of  Surgery  performs  all 
operations  and  dressings  in  presence  of  the 
students,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hospital. 
Lectures  are  delivered  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  of  every  week,  on  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  and  on  Special  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy. 

LECTURES. 

1.  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  lectures  on 
five  days  of  every  week  during  the  pcKfion. 
2.  The  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology 
lectures  on  five  days  of  every  week.  3.  The 
Profe.'sor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
.Medicine  lectures  on  fix  days  of  every  week. 
4,  The  Professor  of  Surgery  lectures  on  six 
days  of  every  week.  ij.  'J'he  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics lectures  on  four  days  of  every  week. 
C,.  The  Professor  of  Materia  MeUiea  and 
Therapeutics  lectures  on  four  days  of  every 
week.  1.  The  Profe.-sor  of  Chemistry  lectures 
on  four  days  of  every  week.  To  aid  in  thiMr 
courses  of  in.struetifm  the  professors  have 
every  thing  deemed  necessary  for  teaching 
Ihe  various  branches  of  medical  science,  viz: 
1.  Chemii-.il  and  iiliilostijihical  apparatus,  of 
inodcrn  style  2.  Speeinieiis  of  .Materia  Mcdi- 
ca  and  eln  inical  jiiodncls.  from  Verron  and 
Kontain.  of  Paris,  on  a  plan  of  llu*^('ollege  of 
Pharinaey.  of  Paris,  y.  Surgical  instruments, 
from  (.'harriire.  a  eomplete  set.  4.  Paintings, 
plates,  model.",  drawings,  books,  and  special 
apparatus.  The  faculty  supply  almost  gra- 
tuitously (i.  e.  at  a  less  cost  than  even  in 
Paris)   tubjects  for  dissection.    The    supply 
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always  cxceods  the  domand  of  the  class.  But, 
above  all  these  atlvantages,  from  its  local 
position,  the  Medical  colleRo  of  Louisiana 
affords  to  the  student  means  and  opportunities 
of  acquiring  information  in  regard  to  the 
causes,  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  our  climate,  which  he  cannot 
obtain  in  any  northern,  southern  or  western 
college  in  our  country. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  must  be — 1.  Twenty-one  years  of 
age,  of  moral  character,  and  must  have 
studied  medirine  three  years.  2.  He  must 
have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures — 
the  last  of  which  must  have  been  in  this 
institution.  '3.  He  must  write  a  Thesis  on 
a  medical  subject,  and  present  it  to  the 
Dean,  one  month  before  the  close  of  the 
session.  4.  He  must  be  examined  by  the 
faculty.  The  department  of  Practical 
Anatomy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.  The  room  for  practical 
anatomy  will  be  open  from  the  third  Monday 
in  October  to  the  1st  of  April.  The  dissect" 
ing  rooms  are  open  during  the  whole  day, 
from  7  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Demonstrator  to  be  constantly  in  attendance 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  students 
dissecting. 

The  following  are  the  terms,  as  published  in 
the  circular  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 

For  the  ticket  of  each  Professor $15  00 

For  the  ticket  of  Practical  Anatomy. . .  10  00 

Matriculation  fees 5  00 

Diploma  fees 30  00 

jKff"  Fees  for  tickets  required  in  advance. 

Boarding  for  students  is  as  cheap  in  Xew- 
Orleans  as  in  any  other  large  city  in  the 
Union. 

Graduates  of  all  respectable  schools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  course  without  charge. 

Students  who  desire  furlhcr  information 
will  address  themselves  to  the  Dean. 

DISEASES    OF   THE    CHARITY    HOSPITAL, 
NEW-ORLEANS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1851. 

We  annex  the  following  statistical  memo- 
randa of  the  diseases  treated  in  the  hospital 
during  last  year,  as  a  matter  of  general  inter- 
est, worthy  of  preservation.  The  student  of 
medicine  will  perceive  there  are  few  of  the 
••  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to"  not  included  in  the 
catalogue.  Total  number  of  cases,  18.403. 
including  8-i  negroes. 

Abscess.  115  ;  Abscess-mammary.  6  ;  Abscess 
parotid  gland.  1  ;  Abscess  psoas,  1  ;  Abscess 
liver,  i  ;  Amygd.alitis.  2  ;  Anasarca,  30 ; 
Abortion.  6  ;  Ascites.  38  ;  Arthritis,  15  ; 
Apoplexy.  19  ;  Albuminaria.  6  :  Amputation 
of  finger,  4  ;  Amputation  of  leg.  2  ;  Amputa- 
tion of  thigh.  2  ;  Amputation  of  arm.  1  ;  Am- 
putation  of  toe,  1  ;   Amputation  of  foot,  1  : 


1  Amputation  of  hand.  1  ;  Age  (old)  1  ; 
Aneurism.  1  :  Aneurism  abdominal  aorta.  1  ; 
.\neurism  external  iliac  I  ;  Ana;mia.  26 ; 
!  Asthma.  4  ;  Adenitis.  1  :  Aphonia.  2  ;  Amcnor- 
I  rhea,  11;  Anchylosis.  1;  Amaurosis.  3;  Ani 
prolapsus,  1;  Arachnitis.  2:  .\sphyxia.  1; 
Bronchitis.  169  ;  Burn.  24  :  Blepharitis.  17  ; 
Blepharo-conjunctivitis,  14 :  Bubo-sympa- 
thi  ic.  5  ;  Cholera.  Asiatic.  .322  ;  Cholera  mor- 
bus. 3  ;  Cholera  infantum.  2  ;  Contusions,  279  ; 
Caecitis.  8  ;  Conjunctivitis.  37  ;  Conjunctivo- 
keratitis.  1  ;  Catarrhus.  47  ;  Cephalagia.  22  ; 
Constipation.  92  ;  Chilblains,  1 ;  Cardialgia.  1  ; 
Colica  pictonum.  72  ;  Colica  bilioso.  17  ;  Coli- 
ca  convulsiva.  1  ;  Chills,  congestive.  2;  Con- 
gestion of  brain.  19  ;  Congestion  of  liver,  1  ; 
Concussion  of  brain.  3  ;  Chlorosis.  3  ;  Cirrhosis 
of  liver.  1 ;  Cephalitic  congestion.  1  ;  Cystitis, 
5  ;  Cancer.  12  ;  Cataract,  3  :  Cough,  hoop- 
ing, 2 ;  Carbuncle.  12 :  Cancrum  oris,  1  ; 
Caries.  3  ;  Convulsions,  9  ;  Convulsions,  puer- 
peral. 1  ;  Croup,  1  ;  Cerebrif  is.  6 ;  Comata.  1  ; 
Diarrhea.  811  :  Dysentery.  490  :  Debility.  402  ; 
Delirium  tremens.  198  :  Dropsy.  38  ;  Deaf- 
ness. 1  ;  Dementia.  6  ;  Dyspepsia.  15  ;  Dys- 
menorrhiBa.  3  :  Diathesis,  scrofulous.  1  ;  Dislo- 
cation of  thigh,  1  ;  Enteritis,  83 ;  Etero 
colitis.  11  ;  Endocarditis.  7  ;  Epidiymitis.  1  ; 
Endo-pericarditis,  2 ;  Epilepsy.  12  ;  Ence- 
phalitis. 2  ;  Enlargement  of  tonsils.  1  ;  En- 
largement of  spleen.  2  ;  Erysipelas.  54  ;  Ery- 
sipelas gangrenous.  1  ;  Enteralgia.  8  ;  Epis- 
taxis.  1  ;  Exostosis.  1  :  Ecthyma  sypliilitica, 
9  ;  Eczema.  11  ;  Erythema.  1  ;  Ecchymosis 
of  the  eye.  1  ;    Emesis,  4  ;  Eruption  vesicular, 

1  :  Elephanthiasis.  1  ;  Fever,  intermittent, 
6871  ;  Fever,  pernicious  int..  37  ;  Fever,  re- 
mittent. 2366  ;  Fever,  malignant  remit.,  4  ; 
Fever,  sun,  4  ;  Fever,  adynamic.  1  ;  Fever, 
congestive.  85  ;  Fever,  typhus.  1301 ;  Fever 
typhoid.  271  :  Fever,  ephemeral.  62  ;  Fever, 
iilious.  82  ;  Fever,  continued.  104  ;  Fever, 
yellow.  7  ;    Fever,  algide.  1  ;    Fever,  dengue, 

2  ;  Fever,  scarlatina.  2  :  Fever,  puerperal,  1  ; 
Fracture  of  leg.  25  :  Fracture  of  arm.  11  ; 
Fracture  of  fore  arm.  9;  Fracture  of  clavicle, 
27  ;  Fracture  of  skull.  7  ;  Fracture  of  ankles, 
1  ;  Fracture  of  condyles  of  femur,  1  ;  Frac- 
ture of  spine.  1 ;  Fracture  of  hip.  1  ;  Fracture 
of  head  of  femur.  2  :  Fracture  of  thigh.  15  ; 
Fracture  of  metacarpal  bones.  2  ;  Fracture  of 
the  thumb,  2  ,  Fracture  of  maxilary  bone,  2  ; 
Fracture  of  olicranon.  1 ;  Fracture  of  ribs.  2  ; 
Fracture  of  patella,  1  ;  Fistula  in  ano.  12 ; 
Fistula  perinoeum.  1  ;  Fistula  recto  vaginalis, 
1;  Furunculi,  19;  Gastritis,  52;  Gastro- 
enteritis, 36  ;  Gastro-dudoenitis,  1 ;  Gastric 
disorder,  11  :  Gravel,  2  ;  Gonorrhea,  107  ; 
Gastralgia,  22  ;  Gastrodynia.  1  ;  Gangrena, 
4 ;  Gangrena  of  lungs.  4 ;  Hepatitis.  51  ; 
Hemorrhoids.  26  ;  Ilysteritis.  6  ;  Hysteria.  15  ; 
Hydrops  articuli.  1  ;  Hemiphlegia.  4  ;  Hernia. 
9  ;  Hysteralgia.  1  ;  Htemorrhage,  7  ;  Heart, 
disease  of.  43  ;  Hydrocele.  4  :  Hydro-cepha- 
lus,  1  ;  Hydro-thorax.  3  ;  Hydro-pneumo- 
thorax,  1  ;  Hydartro.sis.  2  ;  Ilemierania,  24  ; 
Hemeralopia.  2  ;  Hypertrophy  of  liver.  1  ; 
Herpes.  5  ;  Hematcmesis.  1  ;  Hermaphrodite, 
1  ;  Injury  of  spine.  9  ;  Injury  of  thigh,  with 
laceration  of  soft  parts.  1  :  Intemperance, 
44  ;  Inflammation  of  Inguinal  gland.  2  ;  In- 
flammati'i.n  of  scrotum,  1  ;  Insanity,  4:  Iritis, 

3  ;  Ileus.  1  :  Impetigo.  2  ;  Impetigo  cczema- 
todes,  1;  Inanition  1;  Incnniinence  of 
urine.  1  ;  Jaundice.  21  ;  Keratitis.  22  ;  Kerato 
iritis.  2  ;  Kerato  conjunctiviiis.  13  :  Laryngitis, 
3 ;  Leucorrhoea.  9  ;  Lumbago.  8  ;  Lupus 
syphilitica.  3  ;  Luxation  of  shoulder,  7  ;  Luxa- 
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tioii  of  ulna.  1  ;  Luxation  of  knee.  1  ;  Luxa- 
tion of  i-laviolo.  1  ;  Luxation  of  liuiucrus.  5  : 
Luxation  of  tlii^h.2  ;  Luxation  of  astraf^aUis. 
1 ;  Luxation  of  licail  of  os  foniori  on  ilorsuni 
of  ilium.  1  ;  Lofra.  1  ;  Mi'uinjrilis.  V  ;  Monin- 
giti.<  cvri'bral  spinal,  3  ;  Mrtritis.  o  ;  Mi'lan- 
cholia.  3;  Mania.  10:  Mania  a  polu,  lU : 
Mania  pvicrporaJ.  1  ;  Monomania.  5  :  Monor- 
rhagia, 1  :  Mvasles.  1  :  Mi"trorlia(;ia.  1  : 
Mani.suiu.^.  13  :  Neuralgia,  17  :  Nephritis.  2  : 
K.cro.-is.  13  :  Nebula,  3  :  OrohitLs.  28  : 
CEJenia.  46  :  (Edema  glottijis.  2  :  Opthaluiia, 
39  :  Otorrhea.  1  :  t).<talgia.  1  :  tUontalgia,  1  : 
'  Osteitis.  1  :  Otitis.  1  :  Ostco-sarcoma,  1  : 
Opacity  of  cornea.  3  :  Pregnancy.  192  :  Par- 
turition. 2:  I'leuroJinia,  3:  Phthis^is,  402: 
Phthisis  Laranpia.  3  :  I'lacenta.  retroversion 
of.  1  :  Pleuritis.til  :  Paronychia.  17  :  Phrenitis. 
1:  Paralysis.  29  :  Parotitis.  9  :  Prostatis.  1: 
Phehnasia  iloleus.  1  :  Pneumonia.  58  ;  Pneu- 
monia tyjihoid.  4:  Pleuro-pneumonia.  9: 
Peri-pueumouia.  1  :  Pericarditis.  3 :  Para- 
plegia, 1 :  Phymosis,  1 :  Paraphymosi's.  2  : 
Pruritus  vulva;.  1  :  Peritonitis.  4  :  Peritonitis 
puerperal.  2  :  Periostitis.  2  :  Ptyalismus.  18  : 
ruUnonary  conge.^tivc.  1 :  Psoriasis,  4  :  Phleg- 
mon. 4  :  Pertusis.  1 ;  Prurigo.  1  :  Rheumatism. 
358  :  Retenitis.  1  :  Retention  of  urine.  1  : 
Syphilis.  401  :  Syphilides.  1  :  Synovia.  5  : 
Scabies.  4:  Siatica.  3  :  Sprain.  35  :  Stricture 
of  urethra.  14:  SarcoceI«.  1:  Scald.  44: 
Singultus.  1  :  Splenitis.  2  :  Stomatitis.  1  : 
Spermatorrhoea.  1  :  Softening  of  spinal  cord. 
1:  Softening  of  brain.  3:  Sunstroke,  25: 
Suppuration  of  parotid  gland.  1  :  Suppression 
of  urine.  5:  Scrofula.  21  :  Scurvy.  7  :  Surdi- 
tas.  1  :  Staphyloma.  1  :  Suicide  by  laudanum. 
1  :  Tetanus  idiopatic.  7  :  Tct^anus  traumatic. 
5  :  Tetanus  .lateralis.  1  :  Triauius.  nascentium. 
S»:  Tinea  capitis.  1  :  Tabes  mesenterica.  3  : 
Tonsilitis.  7  :  Torticolis.  1:  Tumor.  4  :  Tumor, 
ovarium.  2  :  Tumor  febris  of  upper  jaw.  1,: 
Tumor  malignant  of  face.  1  :  Temulentia.  28  : 
I'Icer.  421  -.  Urticaria.  2  :  Uteri  prolapsus.  7  : 
Uteri  retroversis,  1 :  Unknown  diseases.  20  : 
Variola  eoullucns.  35:  Vaiiuloid,  3;  Vaginitis. 
1 :  Vertigo.  1  :  Wound,  inci.sod.  47:  Wound, 
lacerated.  28  :  Wound,  punctured.  28  :  Wound, 
penetrating  5  :  M'ouud.  gun-shot.  15. 


A.  KENDALL  &  CO., 
73  Mnsaziuc-Hii-ccl,  IVcw-Orlcana. 

Thf  wcll-establishrd  reputation  bonie  by 
this  firm  in  everything  connected  willi  medi- 
cines that  arc  at  once  efficacious  and  reasona- 
ble in  ]>rice.  will,  we  trust,  substantiate  in 
our  reader's  opinion  the  meed  of  praise  now 
offered.  Kendall  ii  Go's  medicines  are  in 
gentTal  demand  throughout  tile  Southwestern 
couutrj-.  and  have  withstood  the  desperate 
attempts  of  parties  to  cry  down  their  merits, 
the  falsity  of  the  chargen  being  proved  in 
every  ini^tance.  With  so  well  earned  a 
celebrity,  it  is  not  supri^ing  that  they  are 
constantly  filling  up  large  orders  for  the 
countr>'.  Space  prevents  us  fruui  doing  ade- 
quate justice  to  the  excellence  of  their  medi- 
cines ;  suffice  it  to  say.  that  Ihey  are  sole 
proprietors  of  the  ■■Kleclriral  Kebrifuge."  that 
rapid  cure  for  fevers  of  the  ,Southwe.'-t  ;  their 
•'Cholera  Syrup"  is  in  great  demand,  while 
'•  Iiou|{bton'8  Pepsin."  fi'r  which  theirs  is  the 
eole  agency  in  the  five  Soutlnvestern  states, 
ebould  be  used  by  fverj"  one  afflicted  with 
veak  digestion. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

FEMALE  MEDIt\\L   (01, LEGE  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Session  o/ 1852-50. 
The  Third  Annual  Session  of  this  Institu- 
tion will  commenee  on  the  ]:Uh  of  September, 
1S52.  and  continue  four  months  and  a  half. 

FACILTY. 

Joseph  S.  LoNcsiionE,  M.  D  .  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 

N.  R.  MosELEv.M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

AnRAHAM  LivKZKv,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

David  J.  .Ioiinson.  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

AViLi.iAM  M.  ("on.NELL.  M.  D..  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

E.  C.  Roi.fr.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Ellwood  Harvey.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica. 

FEES. 

Tc  each  Professor $10  00 

Practical  Anatomy 7  00 

JIatriculation  fee  (paid  only  once) 5  00 

Ciraduationfee 20  00 

For  further  information,  apply  personally 
or  by  letter  (post-paid)  to 

David  J.  .Iohnson.  M.  D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
229  Arch-street. 

Britniinin  Wnre. 

The  subscriber  wouUl  reppcetfully  call  the 
attention  of  snuthirii  merchants  to  their 
stock  of  the  above  ware,  consisting  of  tea-sets, 
coffee-pots,  sugar  and  slop  bowls,  cream  and 
molasses  cups,  castors,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
spittoons,  pitchers,  spoons.  &c..  &c..of  varu'd 
patterns  ;  being  persuaded  that  from  their 
long  experience  in  nianufacluriiig  the  above 
ware,  they  will  be  able  to  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 

IIlI.L  &  BOAIIDMAN, 

Nos.  93  and  95  Arch-street. 


Dr.     Hooflniid'a    €!rriunu     Biftrrs. 

The  relaxing  beats  of  suiiiiaer  leave  behind 

them  a  long  train  of  evils.    The  most  viniversal 

of  these  are   general   debility,   and   its  sure 

attendant,  lowness  of  spirits.     For  these  we 

can  recommend  a  speedy   and  unfailing  euro. 

I  in  the  shape  of  lloofland"s   German  liilters, 

,  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jackson.  Philadelphia. 

I  It  is.  in  our  opinion   a  medicine  sui  gnieris — 

I  alone — unapproachable    It  seems  to  reach  the 

I  fountain  head  of  the  difficulty  in  the  digestive 

I  organi2ati<in.  and  thus  to  relieve  the  secre- 

'  tions  and  tin;  blood  of  the  maceries  viorli.  or 

'  the   cause   of  disease.      Its   tonic    properties 

'  give  vigor  to  the  membranes  of  the  stomach, 

I  and  promote  th'- secretion  of  the  gastric  juice, 

which  dissolves    the   food,  while  its  cordial. 

I  soothing,   and    alterative    influence    imparts 

general  regularity  and  strength  to  the  action 

of  the  secretive  organs,  and  seems  to  fortify 

!  the  constitution.    Such  is  our  own  experience 

of  its  effects,  and  we  believe  It  is  c/mlirmed  by 

the  evidence  of  all  who  have  tried  it.  or  had 

an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  operations. 

For  sale  by  Dr.  ,Iackson.  120  Arch-st.  Philad  ; 

J.Wright  4:  Co..l.Jl  Chartrcs-at.  New-Orleans, 

'  &  Dealers  generally. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES,   &c., 


Southern    and    Western    States. 

We  are  about  printin;;.  uiulor  this  cai'tion. 
a  work  in  three  largo  ami  hanJiiome  volumes. 
Tcry  .<;mall  type,  which  .ihall  embrace  the  sub- 
stance of  the  most  valuable  papers  published 
in  our  twcli-e  folumes.  upon  subjects  of  indus- 
try and  improvement.  AVe  are  induced  to  do 
this  to  supply  tlae  large  and  increasing  demand 
for  the  back  volumes  of  the  Review,  which 
are  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  five  or 
six  sets.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  pros- 
pectus which  was  put  into  the  last  number  of 
the  Review.  The  semi-annual  volumes  will 
hereafter  be  bound  uniformly  with  this  edi- 
tion in  three  volumes,  and  have  direct  refer- 
ence to  them.  Those  of  our  friends  who  de- 
sire the  new  work,  will  please  send  in  their 
orders  at  once.  Orders  on  merchants,  payable  on 
delivery  of  the  work,  will  be  received.  We  wish 
that  all  of  our  subscribers  would  pay  their 
subscriptions  in  this  way.  AV'e  should  be 
saved  agents'  expenses,  exchange,  etc.,  and 
the  subscriber  would  be  spared  ■•  dunning."  so 
disagreeable  to  us  and  to  him.  The  price  of 
the  new  work  in  .3  vols.,  will  be  $10.  or  $3  33c. 
per  vol..  and  they  will  be  issued  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  1852. 
contents. 

History,  Population,  Geography,  Statis- 
tics of  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
Agricultural  Products,  of  Cotton,  Sugar, 
Tobacco,  Hemp,  Grains,  Naval  Stores,  etc, 
etc  ^Manufactures  :  detailed  accounts,  sta- 
tistics and  history  of  all  branches. — Internal 
Improvements  :  complete  statistics  of  Rail- 
Roads,  results,  profits,  expenses,  costs,  advan- 
tages, miles  in  projection,  construction,  com- 
pleted, etc.  ;  Plank  Roads,  Can.als,  Naviga- 
tion, etc  — Statistics  of  Health  and  Diseases. 
Wealth  and  Progress  ;  relative  condition,  whites 
and  blacks  ;  Slave  Laws,  and  Statistics,  man- 
agement and  amelioration  of  slavery. — origin, 
history,  and  defences  of  slavery  and  slave  insti- 
tutions ;  the  valuable  treatises  of  Harper, 
Hammond.  Dew,  on  slavery,  etc.  ;  Com.merce 
of  the  S^UTH  and  West  in  all  of  its  minute 
particulars,  etc..  together  with  an  historical 
and  statistical  sketch  of  each  of  tlie  states  and 
cities. — the  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  resour- 
ces, manufactures,  etc..  of  the  United  States — 
the  Census  Returns  from  1790,  with  the  com- 
plete STATISTICS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  1850. 

"university  of  NASHVILLE. 
medical  Department. 

The  Second  Annnal  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  department 
will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next,  and 
continue  till  the  first  of  the  ensuing  March. 
Paul  F.  Eve,  M.  D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
John  M   Watsox,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of 

Women  and  Children. 
A.  H.  Buchanan,  ,\I.  D,,  Surgical  and  Pathological  Anatomy 

and  Hhysiology, 
W.   K.   BowLi.NG,    M.    D.,    Institutes    and    Practice    of 

MediciLe. 
C,  K,  Winston,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Juiis- 

pnidence. 
RoBHRT  M.  PoRTEB,  M,  D.,  General  and  Special  Anatomy, 
,T.  Bi:kR!£n  Lindslsv,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
William  T.  Bkiggs,  M.  D,,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Tlio  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  on  the 
first  Mon.l.'jy  of  October. 

A  full  Pretiminar:/  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
Professors,  commencing  also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

Fee  of  each  Professor  $15;  Matricjlation  ticket  ?5;  Dis- 
secting ticket  ^10;  Graduation  fee  $25. 

(Jo*td  board  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  at  from  $*2  50  to 
$3  per  week.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Dean. 

J.  B.  LINDSLEY.M.  D.,  Dean. 

March,  1832, 


CiVIIVNE.SS  &  iiir.i., 

56  Camp-si.,  New-Orleans, 

DSALEBS  IN 

Watches,  Jewrelry,  Diamonds. 

Gold  rin.s,  Fine    Cutlery,  Canc.f,    Umbrellas, 

GUNS,  RIFLES,    PISTOLS, 

FANS,  OPERA  GLASSES,    POKTE    MO.V.NAIES, 

Dressing-,  Liqueur,    Work,  Jewel,    Glove    and 
Odcur  Cases,  and 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 


CASKIN  &  CO., 

Estensive  Dry  Goods  Establishment, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

Nos.  2  and  4    Chartrex-strcet,   comer  of 
Canal,  New  Orleans. 

Persons  from  the  interior  making  their  pur- 
chases in  New-Orleans,  will  examine  the  large 
and  complete  assortment  of  Dry  (Joods  of 
every  description  offered  for  sale  at  this  es- 
tablishment. Relying  upon  cash  sales  and 
quick  returns  the  prices  of  every  article  are 
fixed  at  the  lowest  po.-sible  rates,  as  low  it  is 
believed  or  lower  than  in  any  other  house  in 
the  city. 


ImproTeil  Cora  rflills  for  Planters. 

The  undersigned  offers  his  services  to  the 
planters  of  Louisiana,  in  making  improve- 
ments in  Grist  Mills,  dressing  the  stones  on 
a  new  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Texas. 
By  this  plan  he  engages  to  make  any  mill  grind 
at  least  double  the  usual  quantity,  including 
even  patent  mills,  and  make  cool  and  fine 
meal.  He  cuts  his  furrow.s  wide  and  deep, 
and  by  having  a  smooth,  polished  face,  the 
dressing  is  much  more  durable  than  any 
other. 

IIorse-Mills  attached  to  a  good  running 
gear,  are  warranted  by  him  to  grind  two 
bushels  of  corn  an  hour  to  each  horse-power, 
and  steam-mills  in  proportion. 

If  no  satisfaction  given,  no  pay  exacted, 
S.  WOLFF. 

Terms. — Steam  Mills.  Cologne  Stone.  $50  ; 
French  Burr-Stones.  $2  per  inch  diameter  ; 
small  Horse-Mills  less..  Orders  may  be  sent, 
post-paid,  to  the  oflSce  of  Mr.  De  Bow's 
Revif.w. 


W.  A.  JOHNSOX  &  CO., 

Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors, 

COMMISSION      AXD      rOKWARDING      MERCHANTS, 

No.  23  Commercial  Place,  New-Orleans. 


DR.   CICERO    BAAKEE, 

Offi-ce,    82     Union-strccl,    IS  eic- Orleans. 

I^S=  Dr.  Baakee  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  office  practice. 


BUSINESS   REGISTER KEW    0RLEAK9. 


QVgricnl.  3mjilcmcnts. 


GEO.   \V.  SIZER  — Agricultural 
Warehouse,  corner  of  Magazine 
aiid  Poydraa  streets,  New  Orleans. 


i300li3. 


THOM.\S  L.  WHITE,  53  Caiml- 
street.  New  Orleans.  Bookseller 
and  Stationer.  Law,  Medical,  Mis- 
cellaneous, and  School  Books.  Wri- 
tini;  nnd  Wrappini,'  Paper,  Quills, 
Steel  Pons,  and  a  general  assortment 
of  Blank  Books. 


JOHN"   BALL.,  50  Gravier-street, 
New  Orleans.  Publisher  and  Im- 
porter of  Theolonical  PublicatiCiS. 
N.  B.  .'Ml  the  Standard  Literature, 
both   Foreign  and  American,  con- 
stantly on  band,  at  moderate  prices. 


JB.  STEEL,  Bookseller,  Sta- 
•  tioner.  and  Publisher,  No.  CO 
Camp-st.,  New  Orleans.  *,*  Sta- 
tionery, School  Books,  Standard, 
Law.  Medical,  Literary,  and  Scien- 
tific Work<u  at  Northern  publishers' 
prices.  C^^"  French  works  on  Civil 
Law,  at  low  prices. 


JE.  CURRAN,  Bookseller  and 
•  Stationer,  No.  68  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans.  [H^  School  Books, 
Stationery,  Writint;  Paper,  Envel- 
opes, Inks,  Pens,  Blank  Books,  and 
every  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fancy  Ornaments  for  the  Desk 
or  Parlor  Table.  His  assortment 
has  been  lately  selected  with  great 
care  by  himself,  and  embraces  every 
thing  in  the  Stationers'  or  School 
T«tachers'  line. 


Carpets,  0I)oes,  ^c. 


ABROl-SSEAU  &  CO.,  Import- 
•  ers  and  Dealers  in  Carpets, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  Matting,  fcc.  No.  23 
Chartres-streel,  New  Orleans. 

CH  ITT  EN  D  EN  &  DAMERON 
Dealers  in  Carpetin:;,  Oil  Cloths. 
and  Housekeeping  Dry  Goods,  20 
Chartresst.,  and  27  Customhouse- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN    M.    GOULD,    Dealer   In 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8 
Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 


Qllotljing. 


ALFRED  MUNROE  &  Co.,  One 
Price  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Store,  34  Magazine-st.,  New  Orleans. 


THOMAS  C.  PAYAN  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  nnd  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Clothing,  No. 
10  Caiial-st.,  between  Chartres  and 
Old  Levee-streets,  New  Orleans. 

Manufactory— Littell  b.  Payau,311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


I^RANCIS  FABRE  &  CO.,  Fash- 
ionablo  Clothing  Establishment, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  29  .Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


TIRRELL  &  BATES,  Manufac- 
turers and  Dealers  in  Hoots. 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  15  Old  Levee, 
corner  of  Customhouse-st.,  N.  O. 


SHERMAN  &  PIERSON,  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  and  Furnish- 
ing Store,  No.  1  Magazine-st.,  corner 
Canal-street.  Trunks,  Carpet  Bags, 
Valises,  and  India-Rubber  Goods. 
C.  F.  Sherman.       W.  H.  Pierson. 


SCOTT  &  SEARING,  Manufac- 
turers of  Fashionable  Clothing, 
corner  of  Old  Levee  and  Canal-st., 
New  Orleans,  and  33  Nassau-street, 
New  York. 


NC.  FOLGER  &  CO.,  Whole- 
•  sale  and  Retail  Clothing,  Hat 
and  Trunk  Store,  17  and  19  Old 
Levee,  corner  of  Customhouse-st., 
N.  Orleans.  Boys'  Clothing,  Plan- 
tation Clothing,  etc. 


Ctommis.  ittcrcl)ants. 


(~\  BURKE  &  CO.,  Cotton  Fac- 
\jr«  tors.  Agents  for  E.  Carver  & 
Co.'s  Cotton  Gins,  No.  U5  Canal- 
st.,  State  House  Sq.,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN   WILLIAMS,  Cotton 
Factor.  No.  117  Common-street, 
New  Orleans. 


JB.    BYRNE    &    CO.,    Cotton 
•  Factors,  No.  89  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 


WRIGHT,   WILLIAMS  &  CO., 
Cotton  Factors.  No.  —  Union 
Row,  Carondolet-st.,  New  Orleans. 


McDOVV^ELL,  Jr.,  &  CO.,  Com- 
mission and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, No.  12  Poydras-streel,  New 
Orleans.  J.  McDowkll,  Jr. 

R.  B.  Bell, 


Dagucrrcotnpists. 


E  JACOBS,  Daguerreotype  Por- 
•  trait  Gallery,  No.  93  Oanip-st., 
New  Orleans.  Artists  supi)lied  with 
every  article  used  In  the  Daguerre- 
otype art,  at  New  York  prices. 


DOBYNS  &  CO.,  No.  28  Camp- 
st.,  N.  O. ;  No.  60  Front  Row, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  No.  489  Main-st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Stock  for  sale  at 
each  House. 


Dentists. 


JS.  CLARK,  Dentist,  corner  of 
•  Canal  and  Baronne-sts.,  oppo- 
site the  Synagogue,  New  Orleans. 


S.    KNAPP,    Dentist,   No.   16 
Baronne-street,  New  Orleans. 


T  E.  MAYO,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
"  •  Baronne  near  Canal  street,  N.O. 
lit^  Refers  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 


Druggists. 


P  LOUIS  MASSEY,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Druggist  and  Apo- 
thecary, cor.  of  Camp  and  Gravier 
streets.  New  Orleans,  Importer  of 
English,  French,  and  German  Chem- 
icals, Dealer  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Perfumery,  and  Patent  Medicines. 
All  articles  warranted,  or  subject  to 
be  returned. 


GN.  MORRISON,  Wholesale 
•  Druggist,  and  Dealer  in  Paints, 
Oils,  Glass.  Dye  Stuffs,  Perfumery, 
&c..  No.  12  Magazine-street,  New 
Orleans, 


CHERRY,  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors,  No. 
66  .Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 

C.  \V.  Cherry,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
T.  Henderson,  N.  O.  W.  B.  Terry, 
Eastport,  Miss. 


(Carriages. 


HR.    BEACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
•  riage  Repository,  49  Carondo- 
let-st., Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 


Cliina,  ©lass,  ^c. 


HENDP:RS0N  tc  GAINE.S,  45 
Canal-st.,  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
D>-alers.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in 
Earthen  Ware,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Japan  Ware, 
Lamps,  German  Silver,  Fine  Table 
Cutlery.  Good*  repacked  to  order 
in  the  best  manner. 


Ij^OSDlCK  &  COMPANY,  Com- 
mission Merchants  and  Agents 
for  Allen  &  Weltch  Boston  Line 
Packets,  Crescent  City  Line  New 
York  Packets,  Cullns  Line  Philadel- 
phia Packets,  57  Camp-street,  N.  O. 

ARMSTRONG,  HARRIS  &.  CO., 
General  Commission  and  For- 
warding .Merchants,  and  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Mail  .Steamship  Company 
from  New  Orleans  to  California  and 
Oregon.  Offlco,  No.  43  Natchez-st., 
New  Orleans. 


JH.  ASHBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Com- 
•  mission  and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, 97  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 
Agents  for  Now  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  Line  of  Packets. 


HENRY    DONNABLE,    Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  37  Tchoupi- 
toulas-street.  New  Orleans. 


FP.  DUCONGE,  Druggist,  Im- 
•  porter  of  French  and  English 
Chemicals,  39  Chartres-st.,  N.  O. 


TIKJMAS  RANKIN,  R^ail  and 
Plantation  Druggist,  corner  of 
Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  N.  O. 

TH(7m.\S  LANGRIDGE,  Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  17  Canal-st., 
New  Orleans. 


T  SYME  &  CO..  91  Canal-street, 
"  •  corner  of  Carondolet,  Imnortcrs 
and  Dealers  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Chemicals.  Surgical  Instruments, 
Patent  Mediclnes,Swedlsn  Leeches, 
Perfumery,  etc..  New  Orleans. 


Drn  (5oobs. 

PEET,  SIMMS  &.  CO.,  Importers 
and  Wholesale'Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  2.)  .Magazine-sl.,  N.  O. 


NORTH  BROTH  F.R.S  &  CO., 
Importers  and  Wholesale  De;il- 
ers  in  Dry  Goods,  corner  of  .Maga- 
zine and  Common  sts..  N.  (Orleans. 
Partners— H.  North,  W.  H.  North, 
A.  DuTUiL,  E.  B.  Smedes. 


BUSINESS   REGISTER — NEW    ORLEANS. 


PA.   HEBRARD,    Dry    Goods 
•  Store,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
No.  13  Canul-st.,  New  Orleans. 


JOSEPH  II.  PALMER  &  CO., 
"  Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Dry  Goods,  47  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


QEngines. 


NILES  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
.Manufacturers  of  Engines,  Su- 
gar   Mills,    &;C.,  &C.      ISCRBRIDOIC    Si. 

.•Vdams,  .Agents,  No.  G5  Gravier-st., 
New  Orleans. 


famn  (5oobs. 


ALEXANDER  HILL,  Importer, 
Wliolesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  French,  English,  and  German 
Toys,  and  Fancy  Goods,  Combs, 
Brushes,  Perfumery,  &c..  No.  "28 
Charlres-street,  New  Orleans. 


i^arniturc. 


C  FLINT  &  JONES,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Cabinet 
Furniture,  Chairs,  Feathers,  Moss 
and  Hair  Mattresses,  Curled  Hair, 
Hair  Cloth,  Varnish,  &c.,  No.  46  and 
48  Rovalst.,  New  Orleans. 


SAMPSON  &  KEEN,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Chairs,  Mattresses,  Looking  Glasses, 
Hair  Cloth,  Curled  Hair,  Glue,  &c.. 
No.  57  Bineville-st.,  between  Char- 
trea  and  Royal  sts.,  N.  O. 


©ilbcrs. 


RHALL  &  CO.,  Gilders,  No.  48 
•  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans,  keep 
tin  hand  a  general  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Looking  Glasses,  Artists' 
Supplies,  &c. 


©rocera  ^  ^axhvoavc. 


EJ.  HART  &  Co.,  79  Tchoupi- 
•  toulas-slreet,  N.  O.,  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Groceries,  Wines,  Li- 
quors, Teas,  Spices,  &c..  Sulphate 
Qiinine,  and  Staple  Drugs  by  the 
Package  or  Case,  Colman's  Patent 
Undulatory  Corn  Mill. 


LITTLE.IOHN  &  HENDERSON, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  No.  66  Mag- 
azine-st.,  cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 

Jos.  LtTTLEJOHN.  Sa.M.  HeNDERSON. 


/  ^  OODRICH  &  CO.,  (Successors 
I  Tto  .Maltby  &  Goodrich,)  Whole- 
sale Grocers  and  Commission  Mer- 
chants. 27  and  29  Common-street, 
New  Orleans.  John  C.  Goodrich, 
Henry  L.  Goodrich,  Logan  Mc- 

K  NIGHT. 


JONAS  PICKLES,  No.  2  New 
Levee,  and  No.  4  Tchoupitoulas- 
streel.  New  Orleans,  dealer  in  Cog- 
nac Brandy.  Domestic  Brandy,  Hol- 
land Gin.  Domestic  Gin,  Essence 
Peppermint,  Webster's  Wine  Bit- 
ters, Cherry  Brandy,  Peach  Brandy, 
and  Pure  Spii-it?,  always  on  hand. 


AC  -A.  R  R  I  E  R  E,  Importer  of 
•  French  Wines  and  Brandies, 
Oils,  Holland  Gin,  etc..  No.  25  Old 
Levee  street.  New  Orleans. 


SLARK,  DAY  &  STAUFFER, 
Dealers  In  Hardware,  Iron,  and 
Nails,  Tin  Plates,  Copper,  &c.,  &c., 
corner  Canal  and  .Magazine  streets. 
New  Orleans.  Agents  for  Page's 
Portable  Saw-.MiUs. 


R  RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartres- 
•  street.  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Oils,  Paints,  Nails,  Axes, 
Hoes,  Trace  Chains,  &c. 


PRIESTLEY  &  BEIN,  Nos.  89 
and  91  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans, 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plate, 
Iron,  &c.  Agents  for  Manufacturers 
of  Sheet  and  Bolt  Copper,  Tennessee 
Iron,  and  Cast-Iron  Pipes. 


WM.   B.   McCUTCHON  &  CO., 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Cut- 
lery, &c..  No.  55  Camp-st.,  N.  O. 


FF.  FOLGER  &  CO.,  17  New 
•  Levee,  32  and  34  Tchoupitou- 
las-st.,  N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Castings,  Chains, 
Ancliors,  Cordage,  Axes,  Hoes,  Mill- 
stones, Grindstones,  Paints,  Oils, 
Oakum,  Tar,  Pitch,  Glass,  &c.,  &c. 


BRAND,  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Dealers  in  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Hardware,  Iron. 
Sleel,  Nails,  Ship  Chandlery,  &c., 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orleans.  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Iron,  now  manufactured  by 
Woods,  Stacker  &  Co. 


^ats. 


HANNEY  &  CO.,  ■V\Tiolesale 
Dealers  in  Hats,  Caps,  Straw 
Goods,  and  Umbrellas,  No.  47  Com- 
mon-st.,  New  Orleans. 


i^onsc  i^urnisl)ing. 


WHEELER  &  BLAKE,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  House  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  corner  of  Custom- 
house and  Old  Levee  streets,  N.  O. 
Brushes,  Brooms,  Wood  Ware,  Wil- 
low Ware,  Tin  Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Planished 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Table  Cutlery, 
Lamps,  Lanterns,  &c.  importers 
of  French  and  German  Fancy  Ar- 
ticles, Toys,  &c. 


\^  O.  SANLAY  &  CO., 
X'»fjL  House  Furnishing 
^^  Store,  and  Manufac- 
^^  tory  of  all  kinds  of 
work  in  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Lead, 
No.  183  Camp-st.,  corner  of  Girod, 
Branch  of  the  Goose  Pond  Store, 
No.  167  Povdras-st.,  opposite  Car- 
roll, N.  O. "  ZW  Has  in  store  a 
large  assortment  of  Britannia  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Grates,  Cooking, 
Parlor,  and  Office  Stoves,  Sperm 
and  Lard  Oils,  Camphene,  Spirit 
Gas,  Alcohol,  &;c.,  &,c. 

*,*  Cortins  leaded.  Grates  set, 
fcc,  &c.,  at  reduced  prices  and 
with  dispatch. 


Instirancc  (JTompanics. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT,  LIFE  AND 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY, OF  LOUISIANA.  Parent  Of- 
fice, No.  38  Camp-st.,  N.O.  Business 
confined  to  Life  Insurance — Perma- 
nent Fund,  S2(IO,(JO0.  This  Company 
is  prepared  to  entertain  applications 
for  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  White 
persons  and  Negroes  at  the  Table 
of  Rates  established  by  the  Board. 

Trustkes.— John  llagan,  Maun- 
sel  While,  Robert  J.  Ward,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Joseph  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
rey,  jr.,  Samuel  Stewart,  Henry  S, 
Buckner,  John  S.  Allison,  Wm.  E. 
Leverich,  Edward  Sparrow.  Peter 
Conrey,  jr..  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  John  Hagan,  President 
of  the  Company.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxe,  Vice  President.  H.  G.  Heartt, 
Actuary.  E.  L.  Goold,  Attorney. 
Richard  Bein,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  profits  divided  among 
the  policy  holders  every  year. 


NEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 
56  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans.  Capital, 
§200,000.  J.  M.  Lapeyre.  President ; 
J.  Tuyes,  Sec'y.  This  Company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent,  on  all  premiums 
paid. 


dumber. 


JC.  POOLEY  &  CO.,  (Succes- 
•  sors  to  John  Hunt,)  Florida 
Yellow-Pine  Lumber  Yard,  corner 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  streets.  New  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 


ilXarble,  #c. 


NEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard,  147  Custom- 
house-street, between  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy  streets,  N.  O.  Fronts  of 
Buildings,  Door  Frontices,  Water 
Tables,  Steps,  Window  Sills  and 
Lintels,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &;c., 
furnished  and  put  up  at  short  notice, 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


fllueir 


w 

leans. 


M.    T.    MAYO,  JIusic   Store, 
No.  5  Camp-street,  New  Or- 


Notaries. 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Notary  Public,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  various 
States.  Ricuard  Brennan,  Ad- 
juster of  Averages,  28  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


ACHIAPELLA,  Notary  Public, 
•  No.  32  Exchange  Alley,  near 
Conti-street,  Notary  for  the  Louis- 
iana State  Bank  and  Branch. 


paints,  ^c. 


SM.  TODn  &  Co.,  Dealers  in 
a  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Brushes, 
Varnishes,  Gold  Leaf,  Bronzes,  Ar- 
tists' Fine  Colors  and  Tools,  &c.,  &c. 
No.  90  Magazine-street,  N.  O. 
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GabMcrn. 


ANDREW  G.  BULL  &  CO., 
Mauiifuctiirers  and  Dealers  in 
Saddlery  and  Saddlery  Ware,  No. 
IS  Canal-street,  New  Orleans. 


Stcam5l]ipe. 

TEXAS  ANII  NKW  ORLEANS 
MAiL  LINK  OK  LOW-l'UKS- 
SURE  STEAMSHIPS.  Louisiaim 
— Mexico — Metoiir — Yacht.  Harris 
&  .Morgan,  No.  7'J  Tchoupitouliis-st., 
N.  O.  These  steamers  leave  New 
Orleans  semi-weekly. 


JAMES'R.  JENNINGS,  Commis- 
sion Merchant,  and  .'Vgent  of  the 
U.  S.  Mail  Steamship  Company,  for 
Havana,  Chagrcs,  Key  West,  Char- 
leston, and  New  York.  Days  of 
sailing  —  10th  and  i>th  of  each 
month.  No.  95  iMagaziue-street,  N. 
Orleans. 


Straw  (6oob0. 

cCLURE    &    SAUNDERS, 
\Vhole3ale  Dealers  in   Straw 

and  Silk  Goods,  No.  9  Magazine-st., 

up  stairs,  New  Orleans. 


llpl)olstcrcrs. 


FSEIGNOURET  &  CO.,  Up- 
•  hol?tery  and  Furniture  Ware- 
house, 144  Royal-street,  N.  O.  Con- 
stantly on  h.and  a  general  assort- 
ment of  rich  Household  Furniture. 


iXlatcIjes. 


YOUNG  &  CO.  (late  Nelson  A. 
Young),  Importers  .and  Dealers 
In  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches,  Silver 
Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  &c.,  &c.,  No. 
8  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 


ME  L  L  V  I  L  L  E  &  CO.,  M 
ufacturers  and  Importers  of 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver  Spoons, 
Forks,  Ladles,  &.C.,  Gold  and  Silver 
Spectacles,  Clocks,  Pens,  &.C.,  21 
Camp-st..  and  3')  Canal-st.,  N.  O. 

Z^  Old  Gold  and  Silver  taken 
in  Exchange. 

*,*  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jew- 
elry, carefully  repaired  and  war- 
ranted. Offlco  17  Maiden  Lane — 
Manufactory  131  Amity-st.,  N.  Y. 


ia3 


mcs. 


SEWELL  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer 
of  Wines  and  Liquors,  No.  15 
Royal-street,  Now  Orleans. 


tooobcn  tonrc. 


BEEBE  &  CO.,  No.  13  Old  Levee- 
st.,  N.  O.,  Dealers  in  \Vooden 
Ware,  Cordage,  .Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, &c. 


ilXisccUancous. 


GL^S  &  PISTOLS.— WRI.  KER- 
NACIIAN,  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  (Juns  and  Pistols,  and  Sporting 
Articles,  No.  9  Cuual-street,  New 
Orleans. 


TUFTS'  HOTEL.  Nos.  21  and  23 
Canal-street,  New  Orleans,  by 
Capt.  A.  W.  Tufts. 


NMARACHE,  Dealer  in  Ale, 
•  Porter,  and  Cider,  in  cask, 
barn  1,  and  bottle,  wholesale  and 
retail.  Nos.  19  and  21  Bienville- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


SH  E  L  D  O  N  &  POTTER,  Paper 
Warehouse,  57  Carap-st.,  Whole- 
sale  Dealers   in    Paper,    of    every 
description,   Playing    and   Printin 
Cards,  Printing  Ink,  etc. 


LEHDE  &  KREBS,  Boot  and 
Shoe  makers.  No.  27  St.  Charles- 
street,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.  Boots,  Shoes,  and 
Brogans,  for  gentlemen's  wear  and 
plantation  uses,  always  on  hand  at 
reduced  prices. 


rOilN  M.  CHILTON,  Attorney  at 
I   Law,  Now  Orleans. 


D.  B.  DkBOW,  Attorney  and 
Counsellor  at  Law,  N.  Orleans. 


V. 


M.    IVY,   Attorney  at  Law, 
New  Orleans. 


FBRICIITA,  Te.xas  Land,  and 
•  General  Commercial  Agent, 
(•(lice  No.  45  Common-street,  cor. 
of  .Magazine. 


UPHOLSTERY   AND   PAPER 
Hangings.    JOS.  ETTER,  No. 
16  Camp-st.,  Now  Orleans. 


JOHN  HAYMAN  «l  CO.,  Dealers 
in   Lime,  Cement,  Fire  Brick, 
and  Building  Materials  generally. 

ALSO  — Tar,   Pitch,  and   Rosin, 
Soda,  Ashes,  and  Palm  Oil.    Agents 
for  the  Newark   Lime,  PKaster,  and 
Cement  Company. 
No.  98  Magazine-st.,  N.  Orleans. 


JOHN  M'KEE,  Blank  Book  Man- 
ufacturer, and  General  Job  Bind- 
er, C8  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 


EA.  TYLER,  39  Camp-street, 
s  New  Orleans,  IManufacturcr 
of  Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  Stones 
reset,  and  old  family  Plate  made 
over. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description.  Clocks  and  Music  Box- 
es, carefully  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  hand 
a  great  variety  of  Watches,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods,  all  of  which  be- 
ing on  commission  can  bo  sold  very 
low.  Strangers  and  others  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  call  and  ex- 
amine the  goods. 


SPENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
Piltsburg,  Anthracite  and  Eng- 
lish Coal.  Ofllce,  No.  18  Poydras- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


SHERMAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
Truss  and  Rupture  Remeily,  will 
speedily  effect  a  permanent  cure  in 
all  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupture. 
The  Truss  is  formcul  on  the  true 
principles  of  surgery,  and  differs  in 
principle  of  action  from  all  others: 
it  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  worse 
forms  of  hernia  under  the  most  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  wearer.  The 
Wash,  or  Remedy,  facilitates,  and 
adds  permanency  to  the  cure.  It  is 
also  an  effectual  preventive  against 
ruptiH'e  where  tliere  are  any  symp- 
toms of  predisposition  to  it.  To 
giiard  against  impositions,  the  pro- 
prietor has  concludc'd  to  form  no 
agencies,  but  to  furnish  the  Remedy 
and  apply  the  Truss  at  his  office. 
No.  71)  St.  Charles-st.,  N.  Orleans. 

Q;r^  Persons  sending  for  a  Truss, 
must  state  tho  sido  the  rupture  is 
on,  and  the  number  of  inches 
around  the  hips. 

*,*  Remember,  by  tho  use  of  this 
Truss  and  Wash,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  strangulation,  with  all  its 
horrors. 


CHARLESTON. 


GEO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
eiothier.  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
279  King-st..  opposite  the  Merchants' 
Hotel,  Charleston. 


1841. 

WJ.  JACOBl  k.  SON,  Impor- 
•  ters  and  Dealers  in  Foreisfn 
and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  221  King- 
street.  .Moderate  rat<'3  and  invari- 
ably one  price.    Charleston. 


JOHN  .MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ber in  Silks,  Shawls,  Dress  anil 
Lace  Goods,  Ribbons,  4tc.,  No.  107 
Meeting-st.,  Charleston. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  and  General 
House  Decorating.    Designs  fur- 
nished free  of  charge. 


A 


M  E  R  I  C  A  N    HOTEL.— Boat- 
wright  &  Janny,  Columbia. 


JM.    EASON    &   BROTHER, 
•  Manufacturers    of   Steam-En- 
gines    and    Machinery,    Columbus 
and  Nassau  sts.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
J.  M.  Eason.  T.  D.  Eason. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  STAINED- 
Glxss  Works  and  Transparent 
Window  Shade  Factory,  180  King- 
street,  Charleston. 


W    STEELE,    FASHIONABLE 
•  HATTER,    231   King-street, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

IRON  FOUNDRY.— C.  WEK'NiMT, 
corner  of  State  and  CuinlMTlatid 
streets.  Castings  of  Metals,  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Black  and  Whitesmiths' 
Work  execut(!d  with  dispatch,  and 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or  in  Europe,  can  bo  pro- 
duced here. 


TF.  CHURCH,  House  and  Ship 
•  Plumber,  No.  20  Broad-street, 
Charleston.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
Block  Tin,  Water  Closets,  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  Hot,  Cold*  and  Shower 
liatlis.  Waslistands,  &c. 

Z'^  Every  description  of  T/Cad 
Work  and  Hydraulics  furnished, 
and  put  up  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  *,*  Orders  from  the  coim- 
try  promptly  attended  to.  Ponp's 
celebrated  COOKING  RANfJES. 

Of  HYDROSTATIC  BEDS,  for 
Invalids. 


DE   BOW'S 

SOUTHERN    AND    WESTEKN 
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ART.  I.-MODERN  GREECE. 

[concluded.] 

[In  our  last  number  we  rather  abruptly  closed  the  histoi-y  of  Modern  Greece 
with  the  bloodless  revolution  of  the  loth  September,  1843,  the  acquiescence  of 
Otho  in  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him,  and  the  restoration  of  order  throughout 
the  kingdom.     At  this  point  the  subject  is  resumed.] 

The  wild  Griziotis,  "  the  Pasha  of  Euboea,"  as  the  Greeks  called  him, 
had,  with  his  armed  bands,  taken  possession  of  Chalkis,  where  he  scorn- 
fully imprisoned  all  the  foreign  officials.  In  the  meantime  the  muni- 
cipal councils  of  sixty  towns  and  villages  transmitted  to  the  capital 
their  acts  approving  and  adopting  the  constitution.  A  new  ministry 
was  formed  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  revolution.  Kolettis, 
Mavrokordatos,  Trikoupis  and  Metaxas  were  recalled  from  their  foreign 
missions,  and  a  national  assembly  was  decreed  to  be  elected,  and  to 
meet  at  Athens  on  the  20th  of  xNovember. 

This  important  event  was  looked  for  with  great  anxiety.  The 
moderation  of  the  Greek  people  on  the  15th  September  did  not  last ; 
the  violent  party-spirit  soon  broke  loose  again,  and  disgraceful  dis- 
turbances followed  in  quick  succession.  The  first  consequence  of  the 
catastrophe  was  the  giving  way  of  all  restraints  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence ;  foreigners  employed  were  insulted  and  wounded  ;  the  mountain 
robbers  suddenly  re-appeared,  and  English  travelers  were  again,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years,  attacked  and  plundered  at  !Megara,  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  nay,  even  on  the  high-road  between  Athens  and 
the  Piraeus.  All  these  convulsions  were  produced  by  the  rivalry 
and  ambition  of  the  seven  leaders,  who,  on  their  occupying  the  execu- 
tive authority,  grasped  at  the  few  thousand  drachms  they  found  in  the 
treasury,  in  order  to  pay  the  numerous  warriors,  who,  from  all  parts, 
hurried  to  the  capital  to  get  employment.  The  foreign  officers,  pro- 
fessors, artists,  and  others  employed,  even  the  household  servants  of 
the  king,  were  dismissed,  and  soon  after  left  Greece.  Many  dis- 
tinguished men  were  treated  with  unsparing  animosity,  and  the  hate 
which  the  Greeks  had  shown  toward  the  strangers  they  soon  turned 
against  their  own  countrymen.  Ehallis,  Khristidis,  and  the  other 
deposed  ministers,  were  accused  of  attempting  a  re-action,  and  were 
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exiled  to  the  islands.  The  king's  Greek  adjutants,  the  brave  Gen- 
nocos  Kulokotronis  and  Tzravellas,  were  insulted  liy  the  multitude, 
but  succeeded  at  last,  with  their  drawn  swords,  to  force  their  way  to 
the  British  men-uf-war  in  the  Piraeus.  Nor  did  the  jealousy  of 
the  victorious  party  stop  with  the  overthrow  of  the  supposed  roy- 
alists; it  soon  turned  with  still  greater  virulence  against  the  most 
zealous  declaimers  of  liberty  and  constitution,  the  elegant  and  in- 
fluential Phanariotcs,  who  having  deserted  tiie  government  by  whom 
they  rose,  were  now  infatuated  enough  to  believe  that  they  had  at 
once  got  the  reins  and  the  whip  into  their  own  hands.  A  few  days 
after  the  September  scene  I  met  the  lively  poet,  Alexander  Soutzos, 
in  the  street.  The  Phanariote  looked  proudly,  and  called  out  to  me 
from  afar  :  "  Ca  ira  bien,  nous  avons  deja  la  constitution  toute  faite 
dans  la  poche  ! ''"' — (All  comes  on  nicely,  we  have  already  the  con- 
stitution ready-made  in  our  pocket) — and  alas  !  a  fortnight  later  the 
admired  poet,  who  in  a  witty,  satirical  poem  had  called  the  National 
Assembly  "  a  herd  of  long-cared  jacks,"  was  publicly  ill-treated  by 
the  populace,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  France. 

The  popular  movement  immediately  took  a  turn  quite  contrary 
to  the  intentions  and  hopes  of  the  Russian  party,  which  thus  suf- 
fered ridicule  and  defeat,  bistcad  of  obtaining  the  forced  abdication 
of  King  Otho,  which  was  the  principal  object  they  had  in  view,  they 
had  been  the  tools  of  men  more  clever  than  themselves.  A  liberal 
constitution  had  now  been  granted,  which  it  never  could  have  been 
their  aim  to  obtain,  but  which  had  only  served  as  a  mask  for  their 
secret  intrigues  and  Russian  aspirations.  Thus,  then,  the  fruits  of  the 
September  night  were  lost  to  Russia,  whose  embassador,  M.  de  Kata- 
kasi,  having  been  outwitted  by  the  crafty  Cretan,  Kalergis,  and  his  pa- 
triotic colleagues,  had  the  deep  mortification  to  see  his  machinations 
exposed  to  the  merriment  of  those  Greeks,  who  had  pocketed  the 
thousands  of  rubles  with  which  they  had  been  bribed.  The  total 
failure  of  the  perfidious  politics  of  Russia  was  of  course  thrown 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  unhappy  envoy,  as  being  an  indiscretion  of 
his  own.  A  fulminating  vkase  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  openly  dis- 
owned the  proceedings  of  his  minister,  and  tendered  him  his  dismissal 
from  the  imperial  service. 

On  the  2od  of  November  a  Russian  steam- frigate  anchored  in  the  Pi- 
raeus, on  which  he  embarked  fur  the  Black  Sea.  Yet  his  exemption 
from  punishment  on  his  return  to  Russia,  gives  full  evidence  of  his 
not  having  dived  into  the  Greek  conspiracy  on  his  own  responsibility, 
but  by  direct  orders  from  the  autocrat  himself. 

Kalergis,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  hero  of  the  day.*  As  comman- 
der-in-chief (if  the  army,  lie  succeeded,  by  indefatigable  activity,  tore- 
store  order  and  obedience  in  the  capital.  In  hi  address  to  tiie  Hel- 
lenic people  of  the  IGth  September  he  says:   "  We  have  removed  the 

•  Kalergis,  Viavinp  bcp.n  takfti  priconer  hy  RpsJiidPaRlia  in  the  disastrous  bniile  of  the 
PirfEus,  on  il.e  C<\h  of  Mny,  1827  was  favrd  by  llip  innurnce  ofGeneral  Cliurcli,  Init  liad 
his  ear.«  cut  off  by  the  Turks.  Tlit-  H.nnrians  afterwards  mocked  at  the  fartfH  iicro; 
but  Kalergis  aniiwered  with  a  laugh,  "Belter  u  crujifed  Cretan  than  a  lung-eared  Ba- 
varian !'' 
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obstacles  which  separated  the  throne  from  the  nation.  Foreigners  no 
longer  surroimd  oiir  king,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  are 
already  assembling.  Thus  our  wishes  and  prayers  have  been  accom- 
plished. Nothing  more  is  needed  that  we  may  enjoy  peace  and 
good  order,  but  to  persuade  the  most  unbelieving  of  our  adversaries 
that  our  contest  has  been  only  excited  by  the  honorable  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state," 

The  elections  went  on  all  over  Greece  ;  it  was  indeed  a  time  of  the 
greatest  excitement.  In  the  Morea,  they  caused  serious  disturbances.  It 
came  to  blows  in  Kalavrita,  where  several  chiefs  were  killed  ;  nowhere 
would  the  minority  yield  to  the  majority  ;  each  party  therefore  sent  off 
their  own  deputies  to  Athens,  often  accompanied  by  well-armed 
retainers.  The  first  task  of  the  assembly  was  a  difficult  one ; 
because  it  had  to  verify  the  legal  authority  of  the  delegates,  and  re- 
ject a  great  number  as  illegally  chosen.  In  ancient  Athens,  the  citi- 
zens used  to  hold  their  public  assemblies  on  the  Pnyx,  the  high  hill 
westward  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  ruins  are  still  seen  of  the  plat- 
form and  the  pulpit  of  the  orators.  During  the  revolutionary  war 
Congress  united  at  Argos  in  1821,  in  the  immense  theatre  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  Larissa  or  Acropolis,  where  the  pic- 
turesque groups,  seated  around,  presented  a  most  beautiful  spectacle. 

In  1843  the  National  Assembly,  ox  Ethnosyneleusis^  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  occupied  a  large  octagonal  hall  in  the  old  palace,  which  for- 
merly had  served  the  triple  purpose  of  a  ball-room,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  for  King  Otho  and  his  Bavarians,  and  a  Lutheran  Church  for 
Queen  Amelia,  and  nearly  300  mem.bers  of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity of  Athens.  It  was  now  suitably  fitted  out  for  the  occasion,  and 
decorated  Avith  white  and  purple  drapery,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  from  the  war  of  independence.  Pa- 
nutzos  Notaras,  of  Trikala,  (Corinth,)  was  elected  president.  This 
venerable  old  man  was  105  years  ol'  age,  but  showed  an  activity 
and  intelligence  which  seemed  incredible  for  a  centogenarian!  What 
times  and  changes  had  he  witnessed  !  and  through  what  terrible 
dangers  had  he  carried  his  amiable  and  wealthy  family  !  He  was, 
however,  assisted  by  four  vice-presidents,  the  chiefs  of  the  nation, 
Mavrokordatos,  Kolettis,  Metaxas.  and  Trikoupis — of  whom  the 
three  first  were  the  leaders  of  the  English,  French  and  Russian 
parties. 

Since  the  eventful  night  of  the  15th  September,  King  Otho,  keep- 
ing entirely  aloof  from  affairs,  had  shown  the  most  open  sincerity, 
and  had  gained  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  all  parties.  On 
the  20th  November  he  opened  the  1st  session  of  the  assembly,  in 
person,  with  a  short  and  simple,  but  yet  powerful  speech  of  his  own 
composition,  which  was  received  with  satisfaction : 

"I  nppear  in  the  midst  of  you,"  he  said,  "  with  the  pleasing  persnasioa 
that  this  assembly  will  become  the  herald  of  liappiness  to  our  Ijt^loved 
Greece.  From  the  very  fii-st  est.ililishment  of  the  monarchy  many  liberal 
institutions  have  been  founded,  with  ilie  oW]ec\,n^  preparing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  a  definite  constitution.     Free  municipal  institutions,  pro- 
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vincinl  councils,  trial  by  jury,  were  the  precursors  of  the  representative 
government  in  Hellas,  ^^'e  are  now  to  place  the  key-stone  of  the  edifice 
by  the  introduction  of  a  full  and  liberal  constitution.  Let  us  unite  our  ef- 
forts for  the  establishment  of  a  fundanicntal  law,  conformable  to  the  true 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  state,  and  adapted  to  advance  and  secure 
the  real  interests  of  each.  Yes,  let  wisdom  and  justice  reign  in  all  their 
force,  and  let  the  common  tieof  love  uiiileusall.  Confiding  in  your  enlight- 
ened patriotism,  I  open  this  assembly  :  may  the  blessing  of  God  make 
it  propitious  aud  advantageous  to  Greece  !  Her  prosperity  is  my  desire — 
is  my  glory." 

Under  loud  acclamations  King  Otho  left  the  hall,  and  the  National 
Assembly  immediately  began  the  great  work  of  the  Constitution. 
Yet  the  hatred  and  violence  of  the  parties  still  threatened  with  dis- 
orders ;  all  the  avenues  of  the  Hall  of  Assembly  were  guarded  by 
detachments  of  mounted  lancers.  In  the  entry,  some  officers,  com- 
manding a  strong  guard  of  inflmtry,  were  stopping  the  deputies,  and 
ordering  them  to  depose  their  weapons,  pistols,  sabres  and  daggers, 
which  were  given  back  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  sitting.  In  another 
apartment  was  arranged  a  lesche,  where  the  members  during  the  long 
sittings  would  refresh  themselves  with  the  indispensable  paper-ci- 
gars, coflfee,  and  wine.  In  the  interior  hall,  a  line  of  fierce-looking 
gendarmes,  with  fixed  bayonets,  kept  up  a  separation  between  the 
deputies  and  the  boisterous  spectators,  who  could  hardly  be  hindered 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  The  hall  was  crowded 
with  the  130  members  from  the  dilTerent  parts  of  Greece ;  nay,  the 
ultra  liberal  party  had  even  their  representatives  from  Turkey,  from 
Smyrna,  Crete,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus,  the  conquest 
of  which  they  were  dreaming.  All  these  martial  and  fine-looking 
men  were  dressed  in  their  beautiful  national  costumes ;  the  llume- 
liote  mountaineer,  in  his  snow-white  kilt  and  the  shaggy  capote  hang- 
ing down  from  his  shoulder ;  the  islander,  in  his  Turkish  jacket, 
richly  laced  with  silk,  and  wide  trowsers — some  old  men,  even, 
in  the  long  caftan  and  broad  sash — all  with  tho  dashing  red 
skull  cap — the  fessi — and  the  blue  silk  tassel,  giving  a  picturesque 
and  lively  aspect  to  the  eminently  interesting  scene.  The  foreigners, 
officers,  secretaries,  professors,  physicians,  artists,  had  all  been  dis- 
missed from  the  royal  service,  and  native  Greeks  placed  temporarily 
in  their  situations,  but  they  had  free  access  to  the  assembly,  and  the 
Greek  rulers,  even  with  some  irony,  sent  them  tickets  for  the  sittings 
of  the  deputies,  as  if  calling  on  them  to  come  on  and  adinire  the 
exuberant  flow  of  national  eloquence  and  talent !  Thus,  I,  too, 
found  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  many  of  those  curious  scenes, 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe.  Among  the  mass  of  deputies — or 
Plirexotisii,  as  the  Greeks  call  them — were  certainly  some  excellent 
orators,  but  they  were  few  ;  these  spoke  in  the  beautiful  modern 
Hellenic ;  while  the  greater  number  went  on  in  their  neaj-ly  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  and. many  did  not  speak  at  all.  The  learned  orators, 
in  their  imitation  of  Demosthcnian  eloquence,  were  continually  inter- 
rupted by  the  illiterate  members  from  Mount  Pindus  and  Agrafa, 
calling  out,  "  Stop,  affendi !  stop !  speak  plain  Romaic !  we  do  not 
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understand  this  hotch-potch  !"  Nay,  the  terrible  Grivas  would  some- 
times jump  on  his  seat,  and  in  a  thundering  voice  taunt  them  as 
"  Bavarians,  who  could  not  speak  their  mother  tongue !" 

The  celebrated  Athenian  lawyers,  Petzalis,  Zographos,  Dukas,  and 
others,  took  the  lead,  and  began  the  discussion  with  French  rhetoric  and 
exaggeration,  describing  the  tumult  in  which  the  poet  Soutzos  had  been 
boxed  on  the  ears  by  the  pallikars,  and  denouncing  that  "  public  safety 
did  no  longer  exist  in  the  seat  of  liberty,  the  city  of  Minerva ! !"  This 
called  forth  an  outburst  of  indignation  or  laughter,  when  Count  Me- 
taxas,  now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dressed  in  an  out-worn,  shabby 
coat  and  a  dirty  red  cap,  arose  and  answered  in  his  corrupt  Corfiote 
dialect,  "Gentlemen,  what  happened,  you  know;  we  shall  take  care 
to  do  better  for  the  future."  But  the  joke  did  not  end  there  ;  a  dash- 
ing young  Hydriote,  Damianos,  (formerly  a  humble  secretary  of 
Count  Armansperg,)  sprang  forward,  and  made  a  most  flowery  and 
affected  speech  in  the  French  style,  maintaining  in  the  face  of  all 
Hellas,  the  liberty  of  the  poets,  and  of  the  press,  that  holy  palladium  of 
the  most  ancient  and  glorious  of  nations,  and  moved  for  the  personal 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly. 
He  was  supported  by  Dr.  Petzalis,  who,  in  the  most  delightful  man- 
ner, quoted  many  passages  from  the  old  French  Revolution,  so  that 
the  hall  re-echoed  with  the  Marats,  Dantons,  and  Robespierres  of  old 
— and  to  the  still  greater  amusement  of  the  audience,  an  old  shaggy 
Moreote  exclaimed  in  his  harsh  dialect : 

"  What  the  devil  are  ye  all  wrangling  about !  Who  can  here 
maintain  the  personal  safety  of  Congress,  when  two  of  our  own  mem- 
bers, Paikos  and  Klonaris,  wei-e  thrashed  in  the  street  yesterday  by  the 
mob,  and  had  their  houses  burnt  down  over  their  heads! ! !" 

The  whole  assembly  now  rose,  and  began  to  speak  at  the  same 
time,  in  spite  of  the  "  ting-tang"  of  the  silver  bell,  which  the  vice- 
president,  Mavrokordatos,  was  ringing,  in  his  despair  calling  out  for 
"  the  order  of  the  day  !" 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  old  Makry-Yannis,  the  Athenian,  in 
his  coarse  white  woolen  jacket,  waved  violently  with  his  hand,  and 
succeeding  in  quieting  down  the  noisy  people,  he  roared  forth  :  "  Stop, 
affendades,  stop,  I  say ;  there  shall  be  no  order  of  the  day  until 
the  pallikars  of  the  war  have  obtained  eighteen  deputies  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  old  arms^''  {dia  ta  armata  ta palma.) 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement  and  the  tumultuous 
scene  that  followed  on  this  most  dangerous  proposition.  The  pallikars, 
from  every  part  of  the  hall,  from  the  floor,  the  tribunes  and  galleries, 
who,  no  doubt,  had  been  fully  instructed  by  Makry-Yannis,  rose  with 
menacing  gestures  and  outstretched  fists.  With  loud  acclamations 
they  supported  the  motion  ;  "  they  had  shed  their  hearts'  blood  in 
the  holy  combat  for  the  salvation  of  the  country — while  the  drones 
— (kiphines) — had  robbed  them  of  their  honey  !  They  demanded 
money,  titles  and  estates."  A  pale-faced  beardless  Chiote,  resem- 
bling a  Hamburg  Jew,  opposed  the  motion,  supporting  the  inviolable 
rights  of  the  peaceable  citizens — of  commerce  and  industry — "  here  in 
Athens,  here  in  the  presence  of  all  Europe — of  all  the  world  !"'     But 
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this  only  aiigmcntecl  the  uproar.  The  -warriors  cried,  "Down  \\\ih 
that  drone  ;  clown  with  the  ^^hanariote  !  the  mercenary  foreigner  ;  he, 
too,  wants  to  suck  our  blood  !"  A  robber-captain — a  true  Klepht — 
from  the  Morea,  jumping  up  on  his  chair,  began  to  beat  liis  breast 
and  tear  open  his  jacket,  in  order  to  make  a  show  of  his  wounds  and 
scars!  Many  members  now  stole  out  of  the  hall  to  smoke  their 
paper  cigars  in  the  ante-room;  the  gendarmes  mustered  their  arms 
and  drew  up  in  line.  A  number  of  our  young  Greek  officers  from 
the  military  college  in  the  Piraeus  were  standing  around,  and  hav- 
ing been  themselves  drilled  to  discipline  and  oidor,  they  immediate- 
ly showed  their  disgust  at  the  insubordinate  pretensions  of  the  savage 
and  ignorant  mountaineers.  "  Down  with  the  Klephts,"  they 
cried,  "  their  time  has  past." 

Tempora  mutantur 

Et  nos  mutaniur  in  illis  I 

The  rising  generation  had  already  a  powerful  voice.  The  violent 
scene  continued  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon. The  crowds  outside  remained  watching  the  progress  of  the 
startling  question  ;  the  moderate  , party,  however,  got  the  upper 
hand.  The  motion  of  Makry-Yannis  was  lost;  and  fully  exhausted, 
but  proud  of  its  victory,  the  assembly  at  last  adjourned,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  Athenian  citizens. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  opening  of  the  Syneleusis  in  November, 
1843.  Many  similar  scenes  followed,  in  which  the  selfishness  and 
illiberality  of  the  different  parties,  of  the  old  warriors  and  the  bigoted 
clergy,  who  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  up  their  influence,  were  to 
be  seen  in  their  full  and  glaring  colors,  but  they  all  give  the  brightest 
evidence  of  the  sound  judgment  and  admirable  tact  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Greek  nation,  who  went  victoriously  out  of  this  political 
alembic  a  few  months  later. 

The  most  difficult  question  which,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  threaten 
the  court  and  capital  with  real  danger,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  dis- 
positions of  Colonel  Kalergis,  was  that  of  Hellenic  nationality  or 
citizenship. 

The  sittings  continued  to  be  stormy  ;  and,  by  some  intrigue  of 
the  !Moreotes,  the  most  illiberal  decision  was  finally  adopted.  Thus 
the  new  constitution  ex'cludod  from  public  service  all  Greeks  who 
were  not  born  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  pigmy  king- 
dom of  Hellas! — although  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  men  of  talent 
and  education  were  Ilelerochiones,  or  Greeks,  from  other  parts  w  ithout 
the  frontiers,  from  Turkey,  Russia  or  Austria,  who  had  hurried  to 
free  Greece  either  during  the  war  of  independence  or  after  its  termi- 
nation, in  order  to  take  their  part  in  the  reorganization  of  that  dis- 
tracted country.  Nearly  all  the  lawyers,  physicians  and  literary 
men  belonged  to  this  class  ;  and  twenty  professors  of  thcOthonian 
University,  at  Athens,  were,  according  to  this  unjust  article  of  the 
constitutiun,  to  be  dismissed  fiom  their  chairs,  while  only  one 
Greek  professor  out  of  the  whole  number  happened  to  be  a  born 
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Morcote,  and  consequently  an  Aulochton,  or  native  of  Greece. 
Such  a  ref^ulation  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  newly-established 
university,  and  of  the  excellent  organization  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  with  so  great  care  and  discrimination,  had  been 
instituted  by  Chevalier  de  Maurer.  The  ingratitude  and  narrow- 
minded  egotism  of  such  a  law  in  a  country,  which  had  the  greatest 
need  of  the  joint  effort  of  all  her  educated  and  intelligent  sons  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  lawless  war- 
riors and  bigoted  clergy,  was  felt  by  every  impartial  man  ;  and  yet 
the  violent  party-spirit  of  the  time  got  the  better,  and  the  law  passed 
by  the  joint  majority  of  the  numerous  deputies  from  the  Morea. 
All  Greeks  who  were  not  born  in  the  kingdom,  and  all  foreign  Phil- 
hellenes  who  had  arrived  in  Greece  later  than  the  battle  of  Petra, 
on  the  Copaic  Lake  in  Boeotia,  in  1823,  were  to  be  considered  as 
having  no  pretensions  to  be  provided  for  by  the  state.  They  were 
to  give  up  their  offices  to  native  Greeks  and  be  dismissed  from  the 
public  service.  Yet  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  decree  were  in  part 
neutralized  by  the  remarkable  amendment  of  the  brave  General 
Theodoros  Grivas,  from  Acarnania.  He  suddenly  rose,  and,  in  a 
simple  and  pithy  discourse,  proposed  that  men  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  artists,  should  be  excepted  from  that  sweeping  law. 
This  amendment  touched  the  better  feelings  of  the  Greeks;  it  was 
received  with  acclamation;  it  saved  the  honor  of  the  national  assem- 
bly, and  prevented  the  ruin  of  the  literary  establishments  of  the 
young  kingdom.  The  statute  of  nationality  thus  in  the  practice  be- 
came circumscribed  to  the  military  and  the  ministerial  departments, 
while  several  foreign  literary  men  and  artists  were  replaced  in  their 
offices  during  the  subsequent  liberal  ministry  of  Kolettis. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  debates  on  the  constitution, 
Athens  remained  in  a  continual  state  of  .alarm.  Colonel  Kalergis' 
and  the  Athenian  garrison  were  day  and  night  engaged  in  putting 
down  boisterous  assemblies  or  seditious  demonstrations,  and  suc- 
ceeded, by  their  discipline  and  vigilance,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
royal  family  and  the  capital.  Bands  of  robbers,  descending  from  the 
mountains,  committed  depredations  on  the  frontiers,  and  were  with 
some  difficulty  dispersed  and  driven  back  into  Turkey.  Four  line-of- 
battle  ships,  British  and  French,  with  several  steam-frigates,  were 
anchored  within  the  port  of  the  Piraeus,  ready  on  the  first  signal  to 
land  a  strong  body  of  marines  and  sailors,  with  eighteen  field-pieces, 
for  the  support  of  the  king  and  government  at  Athens.  But  the 
thunderstorm  passed  over.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1844,  the  king 
accepted,  and  swore  to  the  ccnstitution.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
hud  thus  happily  terminated  its  labors  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
throne  and  the  people.  Its  session  had  lasted  four  months,  from 
November  20,  1843,  to  March  30,  1844,  and  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
considered  as  highly  honorable  to  Gk-eece.  The  first  excitement  of 
the  insurrection  in  September  having  passed  away,  and  the  irregu- 
larly elected  deputies  been  ejected,  the  discussions  of  the  Chamber 
became  more  quiet,  and  w^ere  mostly  circumscribed  to  the  leading 
points  of  the  constitution  itself.     Men  of  such  talents  as  Kolettis, 
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Trikoupis  and  Mavrokordatos  therefore  succeeded  in  introducing  order 
and  regularity.  Many  of  the  Greek  deputies,  though  illiterate,  and 
unprepared  for  public  oratory,  soon  began  to  form  themselves  into 
eloquent  speakers  by  the  natural  pliancy  and  versatility  of  their  genius. 
The  ease  and  self-possession  -with  which  the  mountaineers  then  would 
arise  and  speak  some  few  words  to  the  point,  did  not  fail  to  strike 
the  foreign  embassadors  present  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
If,  therefore,  we  compare  the  Greek  Constituent  Assembly  of  1843- 
,  '44,  with  those  which  afterwards  sprang  up  in  Frankfort,  Berlin  and 
Vienna  in  1848,  and  instead  of  establishing  union,  harmony  and 
order,  only  tended  to  spread  dissensions,  disorder  and  rebellion,  by 
their  absurd  revivals  and  their  headlong  encroachments  on  the  prero- 
gative of  the  executive  governments,  we  certainly  cannot  but  express 
our  satisfaction  with  the  innate  tact  of  the  Greeks,which  prompted  them 
to  reject  all  desultory  motions  and  dangerous  firebrands  which  often 
were  thrown  in,  and  to  keep  up  an  austere  and  determined  spirit  of 
business,  constantly  directed  to  the  main  2^oi7it  in  question — the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  young  state.  At  the  same  time  they  showed 
their  acknowledgrticnt  of  the  sincere  intentions  of  King  Otho  ;  they 
often  expressed  their  esteem  for  the  personal  character  of  the  young 
sovereign  ;  his  remarks  and  proposed  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion scheme  were,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  discussed  within  closed 
doors,  and  the  replies  agreed  upon  the  next  day  read  over  in  the 
public  sittings. 

Another  highly  interesting  subject  is  the  astonishing  progress  which 
the  modern  Greek  language  had  made.  This  we  discover  by  com- 
paring the  text  of  the  constitution  of  1844  with  the  earlier  legislations 
of  Argos,  Astros  and  Tra:?zen,  tw'enty  years  earlier.  The  former  is 
written  in  a  noble  language,  which,  for  terse  perspicuity  and  accuracy 
of  definitions,  will  challenge  comparison  with  any  similar  document 
in  the  world. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  March  30,  1844,  the  person  of  the 
king  is  sacred  and  inviolable — his  ministers  being  res2)onsible ;  he 
enjoys  all  the  usual  rights  and  prerogatives  of  constitutional  mon- 
archies. 

The  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively  by  the  king  through 
his  ministers,  the  chamber  and  the  senate.  All  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  the  annual  budgets,  the  inconje  and  expenditure  of  the 
state,  &c.,  shall  first  be  brought  before  and  voted  by  the  chamber. 
Both  the  chamber  and  the  senate  are  to  meet  by  right  on  the  1st 
(13th)  of  November  every  year,  and  the  duration  t>f  each  session  will 
last  for  at  least  two  months.  The  law  election  is  liberal,  but  certain 
qualifications  are  required  fjr  the  representatives.  They  are  elected 
triennially,  and  their  number  cannot  be  less  than  eighty.  They  must 
have  completed  their  30th  year,  and  receive,  whilst  in  perfi)rmance  of 
their  duties,  from  the  public  treasury  250  drachms,  or  41  dollars  75> 
cents  in  monthly  allowance  during  the  sitting  of  the  assembly.  The 
king  appoints  senators  for  life,  their  number  is  twenty-seven  ;  but 
may  be  increased  with  the  consent  of  the  chamber.  They  must  have 
completed  their  40th  year,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
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service  of  Greece.  Their  allowance  is  500  drachms  or  85  dollars  25 
cents  per  month  whilst  sitting.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  is 
united  in  its  doctrinal  union  with  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  it  is  self-independent,  or  autokepholos,  and  exercises  its 
supreme  powers  within  itself,  independently  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  is  governed  by  a  holi/  synod  of  bishops,  thus  cutting  short  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  Constantinopolitan  and  Kussian  clergy,  which  have 
exercised  such  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  brought 
the  English  government  into  continual  difficulties. 

The  press  was  given  free,  and  censorship  interdicted;  trial  by  jury 
was  retained  from  the  earlier  institutions,  but  extended  to  all  political 
offences,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  press.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  constitution  at  that  time,  was  the  succession 
of  the  throne,  which  was  only  to  be  given  to  a  Greek  orthodox 
prince — no  doubt,  with  the  intention  of  excluding  the  Bavarian 
family,  and  making  the  people  proclaim  a  Eussian  prince. 

The  ceremony  itself  took  place  in  the  octagonal  hall  of  the  old 
palace,  and  is  described  as  being  beautiful  and  touching  in  the 
highest  degree.  I  was  myself  absent  in  Syria  at  the  time,  but  letters 
from  my  Athenian  friends  describe  the  brilliant  scene ;  more  than 
7,000  persons  were  crowding  the  hall  and  its  avenues ;  the  young 
king,  with  his  charming  Amelia,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations, and  when  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  the  constitution,  and 
declared  the  Constituent  Assembly  dissolved,  the  members  and 
thousands  of  citizens  spontaneously  accompanied  the  lovely  couple 
back  to  their  residence,  and  gave  nine  tremendous  cheers,  which  rang 
back  from  the  mountains.  Greece  had  become  a  constitutional  king- 
dom !  So  flir  all  went  on  smoothly,  far  beyond  expectation,  but 
now  the  great  difficulty  arose  at  once — the  practical  application  of 
the  new  system,  at  a  time  of  great  pecuniary  distress,  when  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  in  the  provinces,  and  the  grasping  hands  of 
the  revolutionary  seven  meii,  had  deprived  government  of  the  last 
few  thousand  dollars  which  the  Bavarian  camarilla  had  left  in  the 
treasury. 

The  first  legislative  chamber  was  then  elected  in  July.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed  in  Athens  among  all  the 
politicians  to  know  if  the  constitution  really  could  work  among  the 
conflicting  parties.  The  leading  men,  of  course,  were  all  hanging 
around  King  Otho,  making  low  bows,  and  fair  promises,  in  order  to 
get  his  orders  for  putting  together  the  first  responsible  ministry. 

Otho,  no  doubt,  sincerely  wished  to  make  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment a  reality ;  but  he  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  in  order  to 
choose  his  ministry  among  men  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  By  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  British  embassador.  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  the  first  constitutional  ministry  was  taken  from  the 
English  party,  with  Alexander  Mavrokordatos  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.  But  this  triumph  was  short-lived  ;  it  lasted  only  four 
months — from  the  13th  of  April  to  the  17th  of  August,  1844.  Ko- 
lettis,  the  most  popular  man  in  Greece,  refused  to  support  his  old 
rival,  and  formed  a  secret  coalition  with  Count  Metaxas  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  party.  This  strong  oppositic^i  at  the  very  outset  exasperated  the 
haughty  Mavrokordatos.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  own  adminis- 
tration, he,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  manner,  dis- 
missed a  multitude  of  state  officers,  and  filled  their  places  with  his 
own  partisans.'  By  these  precipitate  and  violent  measures,  he  soon 
lost  his  long-acquirod  rcputatinn,  in  spite  of  the  high-sounding  and 
applauding  dispatches  of  Sir  Edmund  to  the  British  government. — 
Kolettis  wielded  the  dangerous  firebrand  of  the  press  ;  Theodoros 
Grivas  flew  to  arms,  and  calling  together  his  wild  clansmen,  the 
Klephties  spread  rebellion  and  devastation  through  vEtolia  and  Acar- 
nania.  Having  been  defeated  in  several  skirmishes  against  the  royal 
troops,  he,  with  a  safe-conduct,  returned  to  Athens.  But  on  his  re- 
ceiving notice  from  the  French  embassador  at  the  Piraeus,  that 
Mavrokordatos  intended  to  take  him  prisoner  by  treachery,  he  fled 
on  board  a  French  frigate,  which  carried  him  to  Egypt.  A  tumult 
broke  out  at  Athens  on  the  23d  of  June,  which  could  only  be  quelled 
by  the  energetic  measures  of  Colonel  Kalergis.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  the  ministry  of  Mavrokordatos  were  the  unfavorable  elections 
for  the  next  assembly.  The  prime  minister  moved  every  stone  by 
bribery  and  corruption,  by  threats  and  open  violence,  to  secure  the 
votes  iu  favor  of  the  English  party.  ,  Bloodshed  was  frequent  at  Ka- 
lavrita  and  other  places,  iu  the  Morea.  Kalergis  was  put  forward  as 
a  ministerial  candidate  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  new  constitution,  which  as  yet  only  existed  on  paper. — 
Yet  the  most  extraordinary  scene  occurred  at  Patrte  in  Achaia.  There 
the  minister  of  justice  attempted,  by  means  of  the  chorojihylakes 
or  gendarmes,  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  elect  AeV^i  as  their  deputy. 
A  letter  written  by  himself,  ordering  the  officers  to  make  use  of  mili- 
tary violence  to  secure  his  election,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oppo- 
sition. In  triumph  it  was  carried  to  King  Olho,  and  soon  made  pub- 
lic by  the  press.  It  excited  a  peal  of  indignation,  which  sounded  the 
knell  of  the  Mavrokordatian  administration.  Otho  had  never  had 
any  confidence  in  the  proud  Phanariote;  he  now  became  an  aversion 
to  the  king ;  but  the  great  difficulty  was  how  to  reconcile  the  parties 
by  a  change  in  the  ministry.  The  "  entente  cordiaW''  between  the 
French  and  British  cabinets,  at  that  time,  made  the  obsequious 
M.  de  Piscatory  attempt  to  employ  his  influence  to  support  Mavrokor- 
datos, and  thus  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  union  of  the 
French  and  English  parties.  Kolettis  was  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment;  but  that  shrewd  statesman  soon  discovered  that  the  English 
party  had  already  suffered  a  total  shipwreck  in  the  public  opinion, 
and  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for  him,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous 
followers,  and  of  the  malcontents  who  had  lost  office,  to  stand  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  the  constitution.  The  parties  came  to 
a  pitched  battle  at  Athens  on  the  17th  of  August.  Kalergis  called 
on  the  troops  in  vain  ;  they  refused  to  interfere;  the  gendarmes  ad- 
vanced, but  they  were  routed  by  the  armed  multitude.  In  tiie  midst 
of  the  struggle,  King  Otho  suddenly  appeared  on  horseback,  and 
order  and  obedience  were  instantly  restored.  This  tumult  in.  Athens 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  ministry,  and  to  the  military  sway  of 
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Kalcrgis.  The  Constantinopolitan  Ilelcrochton,  Mavrokovclatos,  now 
gave  way  to  the  Autochton  or  native  Runieliote,  Johannis  Kolettis  ; — 
the  minister  resigned,  and  the  commandant  of  Athens,  the  favorite 
hero  of  September,  was,  by  one  of  those  sudden  reversions  of  public 
opinion,  scorned  and  insulted  by  the  Athenian  people,  like  The- 
mistocles  and  Phocion  of  old,  and  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Corfu, 
and  later  in  England,  where  he  remained  for  several  years  in  perfect 
retirement  from  the  political  movements  of  the  day. 

Kolettis  was  more  successful.  Among  all  the  Greek  statesmen, 
he  was  the  only  one  who  combined  integrity  of  character  and  un- 
ceasing activity  with  the  most  sincere  desire  of  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation  and  of  strengthening  the  throne.  Johannis  Ko- 
lettis was  a  Rumeliote  from  Mount  Agrafa,  who  had  studied  medicine 
at  Pisa, in  Tuscany;  and  later,  appeared  with  brilliant  success  as  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  Greece,  after  the  death  of  Count  Capo 
d'lstrias,  in  1831.  It  was  no  doubt  a  most  unhappy  idea  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Count  Armansperg  to  send  off  this  able  and  popular  man  as 
Greek  embassador  in  France,  whence  he  did  not  return  until  after 
the  revolution  of  September. 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  English  and  Russian  party,  of  the 
intrigues  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  the  defamatory  articles  of  his 
Secretary,  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,^  Kolettis  wielded 
with  vigor  the  mace  of  office  for  three  years,  until  his  sudden  death 
on  the  12th  Sept.,  1847.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  king 
and  the  nation.  But  he  had  a  hard  stand  against  the  systematic  per- 
secution of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  party-spirit  in  Greece  itself,  fo- 
mented and  strengthened  by  foreign  intrigues.  The  old  pallikars,  who, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  phalanx,  had  again  become  the  scourge  of 
Greece,  either  turned  robbers  in  the  mountains,  or  they  raised  openly 
the  banner  of  rebellion  against  Kolettis.  Thus  broke  out  that  short 
but  sanguinary  contest  of  the  old  Griziotis,  the  lion  of  Euboea,  who 
nevertheless  was  quickly  surrounded  by  the  regular  troops  of  gov- 
ernment, commanded  by  Grlvas,  and  after  a  smart  engagement  on  the 
hills  of  AUiveri,  in  which  he  lost  an  arm,  he  was  defeated  and  forced 
to  flee  to  Smyrna,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds. 

This  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  mountaineers,  the  intrigues  in  the 
Chamber,  the  arrogant  demands  of  the  Great  Powers,  pressing  poor 
Greece  to  pay  the  enormous  dividends  of  a  loan,  the  third  series  of 
which  had  never  been  paid,  made  the  unhappy  premier  adopt  several 
violent  measures  little  calculated  to  pacify  the  parties,  or  to  econo- 
mize the  resources  of  the  state.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  ad- 
ministration, by  impartial  Greeks,  been  considered  as  the  most  just  and 
active  since  the  day  of  independence.     Kolettis  was    the  liberal  pro- 


*  The  Mornivg  Chronicle  says,  Oct.,  1847—"  Colettis  was  the  willing  tool  of  the 
corrnptive  influence  of  bad  men  !  !  The  worrl  '  Colettis'  is  but  a  symbolic,  representation  of 
the  pernicious  system  followed  by  the  ministry  over  which  he  presided  :  it  is  an  hiero- 
glyphic engraven  on  the  broken  pillar  of  the  Greek  Constitution,"  &c  .  It  is  a  inelHiicholy 
fact,  that  t'le  continual,  most  unjust,  and  most  absurd  attacks  on  Greece  in  the  British 
papers,  have  found  many  uncritical  believers  in  thia  country  of  free  and  independent  re- 
search. 
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tector  of  the  University  of  Athens,  of  the  colleges  and  schools  in  the 
provinces,  ^vhich  would  have  gone  entirely  to  ruins,  without  the  ne- 
cessary support  of  the  minister ;  the  same  care  was  extended  to  the 
monuments  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  lower  city,  where  interesting 
excavations  were  undertaken. 

Kolettis  was  sufloring  from  a  cancer ;  the  disgusts  which  the  oppo- 
sition party  caused  him,  by  thwarting  his  best  intentions,  augmented 
the  evil :  it  suddenly  became  mortal.  Kolettis  called  for  King  Otho. 
^The  interview  was  touching.  The  court  and  the  citizens  of  Athens 
followed  the  hearse  of  their  brave  and  regretted  statesman  to  his  sep- 
ulchre on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  where  he  reposes  side  by  side  with 
Theodoros  Kolokotronis,  who  with  his  sabre  in  the  derveni  of  Corinth, 
gained  that  independence  for  Hellas,  to  the  development  of  which 
Kolettis  devoted  his  entire  life. 

The  virtuous  Ipsariote,  Admiral  Konstantinos  Kanaris,  now 
formed  a  new  cabinet.  But  neither  the  ignorant  Tzravellas,  nor 
the  active  Dr.  Glarakis,  nor  the  blustering  Khristidis,  (of  un- 
happy memory  from  1843  !)  was  able  to  steer  the  bark  of  the 
state  clear  of  the  rocks.  From  one  difficulty  Greece  got  into  another. 
Though  she  was  prudent  enough  to  take  no  part  in  the  juvenile  pranks 
of  her  western  neighbors  in  1848-9,  and  enjoyed  both  tranquillity,  and 
a  steady,  though  creeping  progress,  in  industry,  cultivation,  and  com- 
merce, in  spite  of  intriguing  embassadors  and  calumniating  newspa- 
pers— yet  the  old  blunders  of  the  Bavarian  rule,  and  the  spirited 
resistance  of  Kolettis  against  British  encroachments,  soon  made 
poor  Hellas  smart  under  the  long-nourished  wrath  and  thundering 
hostility  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1850.  The  narrow  space  allowed  to 
us  in  the  valuable  Review  of  our  distinguished  editor,  Prof.  De  Bow, 
does  not  permit  us  to  give  the  details  of  his  unjust  and  arrogant  at- 
tack on  Greece;  the  flvcts  are  before  the  public.  The  small  islands  of 
Cabrera  and  Sapienza,  lying  under  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  were  de- 
manded by  England,  quite  contrary  to  former  treaties  and  the  law  of 
nations.  The  claim  of  Col.  Finlay,  of  an  exorbitant  indemnification 
for  his  grounds  on  the  Ilissus,  was  as  unjust,  because  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment had,  before  the  removal  of  the  Capital  from  Nauplion  to  Athens, 
in  1834,  already  beforehand  stipulated  the  sums  it  intended  to  pay 
for  lots  which  might  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  state;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  pretensions  of  the  Portuguese  banker,  Mr,  Pacifico,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  it  has  been  sufliciently 
proved  by  the  papers  lately  published  by  the  Portuguese  government. 

"We  shall,  therefore,  only  add  that  King  Otho's  government,  with 
the  weighty  interference  of  France  and  Russia,  showed  a  prudent 
moderation  and  integrity  of  conduct,  highly  honora1)le  to  that  small 
and  depressed  nation.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  Europe  and  America,  during  the  heroical  resistance  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  of  independence,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Yet  the 
main  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  that  country  lies  in  the"  maimed 
and  crippled  condition  in  which  the  decimated  nation  at  last  escaped 
from  the  fangs  of  the  Turks,  The  tender  solicitude  of  the  Great 
Powers  deprived  the  Greek  people  of  all  those  fertile  provinces  of 
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their  heroical  brethren,  who,  by  a  union  under  the  banner  of  liberty, 
mi<fht  have  given  strength  and  resources  to  the  new  state.  The  Ionian 
Islands,  Crete,  Rhodes,  Samos,  Chios, Tiiessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus 
(Albania,)  the  richest  and  most  populous  parts  of  Greece,  were  again 
riveted  to  the  horns  of  the  crescent;  and  by  transforming  the  deso- 
lated Livadia  and  Morca,  with  its  500,000  inhabitants,  its  barren 
mountains,  desolated  plains,  and  destroyed  cities  and  villages,  into  a 
European  kingdom,  with  king,  court,  expensive  administration,  army 
and  navy,  the  real  cause  was  laid  to  that  feverish  yet  lingering 
existence  between  life  and  death,  which  no  doubt  may  still  continue 
for  some  years,  and  may  not  give  way  to  a  new  pulsation,  before  the 
thunders  of  the  Russian  myriads  are  heard  peeling  from  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  That  day  will  certainly  come.  Greeks, 
Albanians,  Bosnians,  Servians  and  Bulgarians — all  are  awaiting  that 
day  of  decision  which  may  prepare  a  new  page  for  the  history  of  the 
Orient.* 


*  Letters,  which  lately  have  arrived  from  Zante  and  Athens,  corroborate  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  above  views  taken  in  our  article,  and  prove  that  the  Greek  Constitution  of  30th 
March,  1844,  does  not  work,  in  the  midst  of  contending  parties,  and  selfish,  ambitious 
individuals,  who  neutralize  the  honest  but  circumscribed  activity  of  King  Otho's  govern- 
ment. A  new  conspiracy  has  been  plotted  in  Athens — not  like  that  of  September,  1843, 
in  order  to  overthrow  the  absolute  rule  of  Otho;  no,  quite  on  the  contrary — to  do  away 
with  the  Constitution,  and  once  more  to  put  the  reins  of  the  government  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  sovereign. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  chambers  and  the  different  Greek  cabinets  which  have 
followed  since  the  death  of  Kolettis  in  1847,  has  long  ago  spread  through  the  country. 
The  conspirators  had  chosen  the  first  day  of  Lent  for  the  execution  of  their  plan.  On 
that  day  an  annual  popular  festival  takes  place  around  one  of  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  the  gigantic  group  of  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
situated  on  the  plain,  east  of  Athens,  near  the  dry  river-bed  of  the  Ilissus.  On  that  day 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  turn  out  and  wend  their 
way  to  the  beautiful  platform  of  the  sanctuary  of  their  forefathers,  where  the  tables  are 
spread  beneath  the  lofty  columns,  and  feasting,  singing,  and  dancing,  occupy  the  Uvely 
Athenians  to  a  late  hour  at  night.  , 

The  pallikars  from  the  Turkish  war  sometimes  give  King  Otho  a  banquet  beneath  the 
Olympian  Temple-ruins — one  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  spectacles  that  can 
be  seen.  It  was  during  the  orgies  of  this  truly  national  fete  that  the  royalist  conspirators 
had  the  intention  of  gi%'ing  the  signal,  and  profiting  by  the  excitement  of  the  crowd,  to 
carry  them  along  with  the  shouts  of  "  Long  life  to  King  Otho — down  with  the  constitu- 
tion— down  with  the  party-men!"  But  a  sudden  thunder-storm  inundating  the  plain  in 
the  morning,  drove  the  masses  early  back  to  the  city,  and  the  synomotce.,  therefore,  were 
obliged  to  organize  something  Uke  a  riot,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  more  efiectua],  they  dis- 
tributed letters  among  the  officers  of  the  troops  in  garrison  at  Athens,  informing  them  that 
a  great  popular  movement  was  in  preparation,  which,  being  in  favor  of  the  monarchy, 
they  requested  them  to  support  it  with  the  gendarmes  and  regulars,  by  joining  the  mili- 
tary to  the  people,  as  in  1843  ! !!  Yet  some  of  the  ofRcers,  instead  of  keeping  the  secret  to 
themselves,  made  instantly  a  show  of  patriotism  by  appearing  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
with  their  letters,  when  a  violent  discussion  took  place,  and,  on  the  morion  of  a  Maniote 
deputy,  Komoundourakis,  severe  measures  were  taken  in  order  to  defend  the  constitution 
of  the  country. 
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ART.  II.-TAXATION  AND  REVENUES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

PART    I. — OF    THE    ATHENIANS. 

The  peninsula  of  Attica,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Greece,  on  one 
side  by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  washed  on  the  others  by  the  Saronic 
Gulf  and  the  iE^ean  Sea,  was  little  exposed  to  those  incursions  in 
quest  of  plunder,  so  prevalent  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  inhabitants, 
'  thus  relieved  from  the  certainty  and  the  apprehension  of  impending 
dangers,  had  leisure  for  the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  and  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  peace.  Accordingly,  Athens,  from  a  small  and 
rude  settlement,  under  the  lead  of  Cecrops,  in  a  series  of  years  be- 
came the  centre  of  opulence,  civilization  and  refniement.  Soon  the 
science  of  government,  and  the  moral  and  social  nature  of  man,  hitherto 
neglected,  received  the  attention  of  philosophers  and  statesmen.  Le- 
gislative, executive  and  judicial  tribunals  were  established  for  the 
enactment,  enforcement  and  exposition  of  laws.  The  rights  of 
property  and  of  person  were  protected  ;  wrongs  were  redressed,  and 
the  (irst  great  lesson  of  human  liberty  was  illustrated  by  practical 
experience — that  every  citizen  may  govern  himself,  his  household, 
and  his  estates,  pursuant  to  his  own  judgment,  when  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interests  or  morals.  Possessed,  too,  of  a  language 
combining  harmony,  flexibility  and  power  beyond  every  other  known 
dialect  of  the  world,  poetry  and  eloquence,  history  and  philosophy, 
political  economy  and  mathematics,  were  taught  in  the  schools,  dis- 
cussed at  the  Symposia,  and  studied  in  the  retreats  of  home. 

With  the  augmentation  of  individual  and  of  pul)lic  wealth,  a  taste, 
and  the  means  of  its  gratification,  were  develoj)ed  fur  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  the  fine  arts  generally.  A  passion  for 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful  was  combined  ;  and  private  mimificence 
vied  with  the  lavish  liberality  of  the  state.  Temples  in  honor  of 
religion,  schools  for  the  public  instruction,  theatres  for  the  public 
amusement,  gymnasia  for  the  public  exercises,  baths,  festivals, 
lyceums,  legislative  assemblies,  tribunals  of  justice,  fleets  and  armies, 
were  alike  the  objects  of  solicitude  and  attention — were  maintained 
and  controlled  by  the  law,  and  formed  parts  or  outlines  of  a  regular 
system.  Every  public  institution  of  that  lively  and  ingenious  people 
was  connected  with  civil  life.  Hence,  observes  Cicero,  "literary 
heroes  issue  from  the  school  of  Isocrates,  like  Grecian  heroes  from 
the  Trojan  horse." 

Allured  by  inducements  such  as  these,  and  others  which  promised 
profitable  investments,  pleasure,  or  security,  exiles  of  distinction,  and 
men  of  wealth,  flocked  to  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  ty- 
ranny and  extortion  of  their  native  countries.  Some,  and  indeed 
most  of  them,  became  citizens,  and  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  letters  or 
of  trade,  and  shared  in  the  common  burdens  and  benefits  of  the  state. 
In  addition,  however^  to  the  usual  taxes,  these  matoeci  or  foreigners 
were  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  poll  tax  for  the  privileges  they 
enjoyed.  This  amounted  to  twelve  drachma;  ($2,04)  for  each  man, 
and  half  that  sum  for  each  woman  without  sons ;  and  as  this  number 
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is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  families,  it  is  evident  a  considerable 
revenue  was  thus  derived.  A  default  in  the  payment  was  visited  by  no 
less  a  penalty  than  that  of  being  sold  into  slavery.  There  was  also 
a  tax  somewhat  similar  upon  all  liberated  slaves  or  frecdmen. 

The  situation  of  Attica  for  commerce  was  propitious.  A  long 
line  of  coast  and  several  excellent  harbors  invited  and  facilitated  that 
mode  of  life  suited  to  the  sea.  The  people,  stimulated  by  the  natural 
sterility  of  the  soil,  into  a  ready  appreciation  of  these  advantages, 
had  many  wholesome  laws  adopted,  tending  to  promote  navigation 
and  trade.  Some  of  those  relating  to  the  protection  of  merchants 
and  bankers — to  the  interest  on  money,  to  the  collection  of  duties, 
and  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  maritime  contracts — operated  so 
encouragingly,  as  to  induce  the  employment  of  the  larger  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  city  in  trade.  A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied 
both  upon  imports  and  exports,  besides  a  per  centage  to  the  ware- 
houses and  harbors,  which  were  public  property.  The  chief  import 
was  that  of  corn  and  other  provisions;  but  timber  for  ship-ljuilding, 
iron,  steel,  honey,  ware,  wool,  leather  and  raw^  hides,  salt  and  salt-fish, 
carpets,  coverlets  and  robes,  wines,  fruits  and  slaves,  likewise  found  a 
ready  sale  at  Athens.  In  exchange  for  these,  the  exports  consisted 
of  swords,  arms  and  hardware,  furniture  and  beds,  vases,  lamps  and 
oils,  cloths,  and  the  products  of  the  loom,  various  kinds  of  utensils, 
books,  and  the  timber  of  the  cypress,  fir  and  plane.  This  foreign 
trade  exceeded  in  value  two  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the 
duties  thereon  were  regularly  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 
A  free  circulation  and  frequent  coinage  of  money  was  necessary  to, 
and  a  result  from,  an  extensive  commerce.  Of  money,  there  were 
three  kinds — gold,  silver  and  copper.  The  first  was  rarely  seen  until 
after  the  robbery  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  by  the  Platians,  and  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  last  met  with  so  little  favor  as 
never  to  have  found  its  way  into  general  use.  Silver,  which  could 
be  legally  coined  by  private  citizens  as  well  as  by  the  state,  was 
therefore  the  usual  standard  and  the  chief  currency.  Of  higher  in- 
trinsic value  than  that  of  contiguous  states,  the  Attic  silver  coinage 
was  much  esteemed  by  merchants  and  commercial  dealers.  These 
coins,  rude  at  first,  and  gradually  improved,  were  made  to  answer 
the  convenience  of  all  classes,  and  in  every  kind  of  business.  They 
ranged  from  the  lepton,  which,  in  our  currency,  represents  less  than 
a  mill,  to  the  silver  talent,  of  the  value  of  $1,055  59.  The  talent  of 
gold  was  worth  ten  times  the  latter  sum. 

There  was  likewise  an  excise  duty  levied  upon  commodities  sold  in 
the  general  market.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  especially  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon,  vast  throngs  of  people,  some 
to  purchase,  others  to  sell,  and  still  a  larger  number  as  mere  spec- 
tators, frequented  the  place,  from  which  issued  a  stream  of  provisions 
to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  The  police  was  upon  the  spot 
in  sufficient  force  to  maintain  order  ;  magistrates  were  thei'e  to  super- 
intend the  prices,  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  exposed  for  sale,  and 
also  collectors  to  receive  the  duties  which  the  law  imjH)scd  upon 
whatever  was  sold.     Unfortunately,  wc  have  no  precise  information 
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with  regard  to  this  duty  ;  but  certainly  the  income  from  it  must  have 
been  considerable,  since  wc  have  evidence,  that  in  variety  and  rich- 
ness tlie  markets  of  Athens  might  compare  favorably  with  those  to  be 
found  in  the  cities  of  the  present  day.  Of  fish,  they  had  the  lamprey, 
the  dorado,  the  weever,  the  shad,  theturbot,  the  mackerel,  the  mullet, 
oysters  and  lobsters  ;  of  fowls — capons,  pigeons,  ducks,  chickens  and 
geese  ;  of  birds — pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  larks,  doves  and  wood- 
cocks ;  of  meats — beef,  mutton,  kid,  venison,  pork  and  wild  boar; 
of  breads — biscuit,  cakes,  tarts,  and  various  other  preparations  of 
flour;  of  vegetables — parsley,  mint,  oxymel,  mushrooms,  asparagus, 
cabbages,  cucumbei's,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others ;  of  fruit — 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  figs,  olives  and  grapes. 

No  portion  of  Athenian  history  is  more  obscure  than  that  con- 
nected with  jurisprudence.  The  number  of  the  courts,  and  their 
various  and  often  conflicting  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  the  multitude 
of  judges,  and  their  mode  of  procedure  and  decision,  render  the  sys- 
tem one  of  exceeding  complicity.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  every 
qualified  citizen  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  one  of  the  numerous 
places  of  judicature,  whenever  he  desired  to  institute  a  criminal  pro- 
secution against  another,  or  to  obtain  redress  for  grievances  to  him- 
self. Preliminary  to  a  trial  he  was-  obliged  to  deposit  a  fee,  if  he 
appeared  as  a  prosecutor,  and  to  give  security  if  he  commenced  a 
civil  action.  The  witnesses  were  then  summoned  and  examined ; 
argument  on  both  sides  was  heard,  and  the  cause  decided  according 
to  the  testimony  and  decrees  of  the  Senate.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  prosecution  was  sustained,  such  punishment  was  inflicted  as 
the  nature  of  the  offence  required — fines,  banishment,  confiscation,  or 
death.  If  the  prosecutor,  before  the  trial,  compromised  the  affair, 
or  fiiiled  to  establish  the  charge  by  a  vote  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
judges,  he  was  himself  fined  in  the  sum  of  a  thousand  drachmce. 
The  treasury  received  the  benefit  of  all  these  fees  and  fines.  In 
later  times,  when  depravity  became  proverbial,  and  when  accusa- 
tions against  the  wealthy  had  only  to  be  made  to  be  supported,  and 
when  all  the  disputes  and  law-suits  of  the  allies  with  themselves  and 
with  the  Athenians  were  brought  into  the  courts  of  the  city  for  trial, 
the  income  from  these  sources  to  the  state  must  have  been  quite 
large. 

Not  the  least  important  branch  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurium.  These,  for  a  lon^r  period  of  time, 
yielded  so  abundantly  as  to  induce  an  opinion,  everywhere  preva- 
lent, that  they  were  inexhaustible.  Though  worked  by  thousands  of 
slaves,  under  the  guidance  of  skilful  and  shrewd  directors,  Xenophon 
had  such  an  idea  of  their  extent  that  he  urged  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  additional  slaves  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  enrich- 
ing the  state,  and  of  relieving  the  public  burdens.  "Their  present 
condition,"  remarks  he,  "  is  a  good  argument ;  that  there  never  can 
be  more  hands  at  work  in  the  mines  than  there  is  employment  for, 
for  we  dig  on,  still  without  finding  any  bottom  or  end  of  our  mines, 
or  decay  of  the  silver  ore."  These  mines  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  deemed  of  such  consequence  as  to  demand  the  supervision  of  a 
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particular  magistrate,  who  farmed  them  to  individuals  or  companies, 
on  condition  that  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  profits  be  paid  into  the 
treasury.  A  special  tax  for  the  opening  of  every  new  mine  was 
likewise  exacted.  This  tax,  and  the  profits  derived  to  the  treasury 
on  the  leases,  maintained  the  navy  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  sacred  olive  trees,  scattered  over  the  lands  of  individuals  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  were  consecrated,  together  with  the 
grounds  immediately  around,  to  Minerva,  From  them  was  not  un- 
frequently  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  fruit,  which,  when  gathered, 
was  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury.  By 
forfeiture  and  confiscation,  the  state  was  also  the  owner  of  an  exten- 
sive landed  property,  some  of  which  was  arable,  some  in  pasture, 
and  some  in  forest.  These  lands,  and  houses  acquired  in  the  same 
way,  were  placed  under  leases  at  stated  annual  rents. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  revenues  consisted  in 
the  tribute  exacted  of  the  islands  and  cities  dependent  upon  Athens. 
The  claim  to  this  tribute  was  founded,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a 
gross  abuse  of  power.  After  the  second  Persian  invasion,  when  the 
whole  of  Greece  were  keenly  alive  to  their  dangers,  and  anxious  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  it  w^as  determined  by  many  of  the  smaller 
states  in  league  with  Athens,  to  set  apart  every  year  a  large  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  contemplated  war  upon  the  barbarians. 
The  Athenians,  having  at  that  time  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
mighty  naval  preparations,- as  well  as  by  the  courage,  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  their  conduct,  were  made  by  common  consent  the  re- 
ceivers of  this  fund,  which,  having  been  assessed,  town  by  town, 
according  to  the  ability  of  each  inhabitant,  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty  talents.  So  long  as  it  was  their  interest,  the  Athenians  kept 
this  fund  untouched ;  but  when  their  power  increased,  and  their 
ambitious  superiority  was  no  longer  denied,  the  gratuitous  contribu- 
tion of  the  allies  was  changed  into  a  humiliating  and  oppressive 
exaction,  which  was  annually  demanded.  They  taxed  their  new  con- 
quests in  the  same  manner,  until,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  amount 
of  tribute  was  swelled  to  six  hundred  talents.  During  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  the  system  was  so  far  altered  as  to  constitute  a  har- 
bor-duty of  five  per  cent,  upon  imports  and  exports,  as  a  medium  of 
taxation,  and  which  yielded  the  round  sum  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  talents. 

Thus  much  of  what  may  be  termed  the  regular  or  ordinary  revenues 
of  Athens,  which  have  been  by  most  authorities  reckoned  as  a  total, 
at  2000  talents  annually,  or  2,111,180  dollars.  This  large  sum  will 
appear  enormous,  when  it  isi'ecollected  that  the  precious  metals  were 
nearly  four  times  greater  in  value  than  now.  But  considerable  as 
these  revenues  confessedly  are,  they  were  often  insufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  state ;  recourse  was  then  had  to  free  gifts  and 
forced  contributions. 

As  a  first  step  towards  collecting  this  extraordinary  revenue,  the 
senate  declared  to  the  general  assembly  the  wants  of  the  treasury. 
On  such  occasions,  it  was  customary  for  each  individual  to  declare 
aloud,  the  sums  he  was  willing  to  bestow  for  the  public  service ;  and 
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a  generous  and  laudable  emulation  was  not  unfrcqucntly  displayed, 
by  citizens  of  fortune,  upon  whom  should  devolve  the  honor  of  con- 
tributing most  liberally  towards  the  relief  of  the  republic. 

The  next  expedient  was,  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  whole  common- 
wealth, tribe  by  tribe,  whereby  all  persons  were  obliged  to  contribute 
in  proportion  to  their  estates.  A  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  this  tax, 
was  at  one  period  punished  by  imprisonment ;  but  subsequently,  this 
regulation  was  so  far  softened,  that  a  certain  time  was  allowed  for 
payment,  and  when  that  expired,  the  goods  of  the  defaulter  were  seized 
and  sold  at  auction. 

From  B.  C.  378,  the  following  system  was  adopted.  Each  of  the 
ten  j)hi/lce  or  tribes  into  which  the  city  was  divided,  pointed  out  1,200 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  belonging  to  it,  without  reference  to  the  fact, 
whether  their  wealth  consisted  in  lands,  manufixctories,  money  in- 
vested in  trade,  or  placed  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  bankers.  These 
1,200  were  sub-divided  into  two  equal  divisions  of  (500  each  ;  and 
from  these  again  were  selected  300.  who  were  more  wealthy  than  the 
others.  Upon  the  latter  fell  primarily  the  liability  to  furnish  the 
requisite  supplies  of  money,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  1,200  to  per- 
form all  extraordinary  duties  in  rotation.  If  any  one  of  the  300 
could  name  a  person  more  wealthy  than  himself,  he  was  excused. — 
This  sometimes  led  to  bitter  and  protracted  contests,  and  even  to  an 
exchange  of  property. 

Still  another  plan  was  much  in  fashion,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  subsistence  for  the  crew  upon  the  fitting  out  of  an  arma- 
ment. Each  of  the  ten  tribes  levied  in  its  district  a  talent  for  every 
galley  to  be  equipped.  This  assessment  was  made  upon  every  six- 
teen persons  without  regard  to  their  property,  or  ability  to  pay. 
Demosthenes,  in  the  face  of  decided  opposition,  succeeded  in  substitut- 
ing a  different  plan,  by  which  property  was  constituted  the  measure  of 
this  tax.  His  plan  was  this  :  every  citizen  whose  fortune  reached  ten 
talents,  was  obliged  in  case  of  need  to  furnish  one  galley  to  the  state; 
of  twenty  talents,  two,  and  no  matter  how  great  his  estate,  he  could 
never  be  compelled  to  furnish  more  than  three.  Citizens  of  less  estate 
joined  or  clubbed  together  to  furnish  a  galley. 

This  tax,  which  ceased  with  the  emergency,  was  levied  without 
distinction  of  person,  except  that  Archons — orphans  under  pupilage — 
and  unmarried  heiresses  (Epicleri)  were  exempt. 

In  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  Athenians  were  engaged,  the 
booty — which  consisted  of  prisoners  and  spoils — was  often  of  much 
value.  The  prisoners,  who  were  unable  to  effect  a  ransom,  were 
made  slaves,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror,  or  sold. 
The  spoils  were  brought  to  the  commanding  general,' and  by  him  ap- 
portioned. Sometimes,  and  indeed  most  usually,  these  were  appro- 
priated to  enrich  himself,  or  his  soldiers;  at  other  times  they  were 
disposed  of  to  d(,'fray  the  expenses  of  public  works,  and  occasionally 
deposited  in  the  treasury,  or  applied  in  thedecoraticin  of  t{jm[)les,  or 
the  erection  of  costly  trophies.  All  that  the  state  required  in  this 
respect  was,  that  the  troops  might  be  supported,  if  possible,  at  the 
charge  of  the  enemy,  and  to  find  in  their  spoils  a  supplement  to  their 
pay,  when  the  public  necessity  pressed  its  diminution. 
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A  tax,  often  imposed,  and  which  fell  with  much  severity  upon  the 
wealthier  citizens,  was  that  denominated  free  gifts.  This  owed  its 
origin  to  an  unceasing  appetite  for  theatrical  exhibitions  and  costly- 
shows  ;  hence  the  rich  were  constantly  harassed  by  demands  for 
contributions  necessary  to  support  not  only  them,  but  the  gymnasia, 
the  public  games,  and  other  sources  of  popular  amusement.  These 
expenses  were  occasionally  undertaken  without  compulsion ;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  vain  and  ambitious  men  who 
have  squandered  their  estates  in  splendid  entertainments  to  gratify 
this  taste  of  the  populace  ;  yet  the  tribe  most  usually  appointed  the 
person  upon  whom  the  burden  should  fall.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  which  occasioned  the  elections — whether  by 
secret  cabals,  or  arts,  or  intrigue,  or  popular  favor,  or  displea- 
sure, or  from  supposed  ability  to  bear  the  exaction  with  least 
injury — no  one  could  claim  exemption,  unless,  by  a  long  course  of 
distinguished  services  to  the  state,  the  right  of  refusal  had  been 
earned.  At  this  time  too,  a  diobolon,  nearly  six  cents,  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  in  each  week,  was  allowed  the  indigent  from  the  treasury, 
in  order  to  furnish  them  the  means  of  admittance  to  the  theatres, 
feasts,  &c. ;  and  so  jealous  were  the  people  of  this  fund,  and  so  de- 
voted were  they  to  these  amusements,  that  no  emergency,  no  necessity, 
no  perils  of  the  state,  could  induce  its  employment  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. A  bare  proposition  to  that  effect  was  sufficient  to  denounce 
upon  the  offender  the  punishment  of  death. 

The  chief  administration  of  the  finances  devolved  upon  the  senate, 
or  upper  council,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people ;  but  the  details 
of  the  management  were  intrusted  to  certain  officers,  who  were  di- 
vided into  classes,  with  distinct  duties.  One  class  was  composed  of 
such  as  attended  to  the  collecting  of  the  revenue,  and  to  the  preli- 
minary arrangements.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and  selected  one 
from  each  tribe.  It  was  their  duty  to  collect  the  taxes,  excises,  duties 
and  rents;  to  receive  the  fines,  and  forfeitures,  and  confiscations;  to 
take  charge  of  whatever  was  sold  or  leased  by  the  state  ;  to  assess 
the  imports,  exports  and  tributes  ;  to  enrol  the  names  of  persons 
and  families  from  whom  extraordinary  contributions  were  required, 
and  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  same,  and  to  farm  such  of  the  revenues  as 
were  let  out  upon  contracts.  A  second  class,  likewise  ten  in  number, 
received  the  public  income  from  the  collectors  ;  kept  memoranda  and 
accounts  of  its  collection  ;  prosecuted  those  who  had  not  paid,  and 
erased  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  the  names  of  those  who  had,  and  de- 
cided all  controversies  arising  upon  matters  connected  with  their  office. 
A  third  class  were  ten  treasurers,  chosen  by  lot,  to  whom  was  commit- 
ted the  custody  of  the  public  moneys  as  they  w^ere  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury ;  whence  they  were  disbursed  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
There  was  still  another  officer  chosen  every  four  years,  whose  super- 
intendence was  confined  to  the  current  expenditure;  who  paid  the 
salaries  of  the  magistrates,  and  other  functionaries ;  distributed  the 
state  allowance  to  the  poor  and  infirm,  and  disbursed  such  extraor- 
dinary items  as  the  sovereign  people  commanded.  He  was  required 
to  keep  an  account   of  receipts,   and   disbursements,   which   were 
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checked  by  a  controller  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  general  ovorsoor,  who  superintended  all  the  collectors, 
as  well  as  the  magistrates  having  charge  of  the  mines  or  other  public 
property. 

Punctuality  and  honesty  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  functions 
of  these  respective  oflices  was  attempted  to  be  secured  of  the  officers 
by  requiring  heavy  bonds  and  sureties  at  the  outset ;  and  by  denounc- 
ing upon  deiliulters  imprisonment,  double  payment,  deprivation  of  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  atbnia^  which,  besides  confiscation,  rendered 
'  the  debtor  of  the  state  as  well  as  his  children  inflimous,  and  even 
capital  punishment.  But  despite  these  stringent  and  sanguinary  laws, 
if  we  may  credit  the  satirist,  Aristophanes,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
annual  revenues  were  consumed  in  peculation. 

Tlie  usual  purposes  for  which  the  revenues  were  disbursed  may  be 
divided  into  three  sorts  : 

1.  Those  that  were  required  for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army 
and  navy.  The  custom  of  paying  soldiers  was  introduced  by  Peri- 
cles. They  had  no  regular  or  fixed  salary.  It  varied  from  a  diabo- 
lon  to  a  drachma  a  day,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  or 
the  service  to  be  performed. 

2.  Such  as  were  expended  in  civil  uses.  These  included  the  wa- 
ges of  the  senators,  a  drachma  a  day  ;  of  the  judges,  a  triolus  ;  and 
of  those  who  attended  the  general  assembly,  three  oboli.  This  like- 
wise included  the  pay  of  embassadors,  a  large  corps  of  police ,  ad- 
vocates, and  state  physicians  ;  the  erection  of  fortifications,  docks,  ar- 
senals, and  walls  ;  the  repairing  of  roads,  streets,  and  harbors  ;  the 
maintenance  of  poor  and  disabled  citizens,  and  of  the  children  of 
those  who  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  donations,  and  theoric  money 
for  the  populace. 

3.  Those  that  were  devoted  to  pious  objects.  These  had  reference 
to  the  building  and  repairing  of  temples  ;  to  banquets,  festivals,  sac- 
rifices, and  of  oficriugs  in  honor  of  some  deceased  hero,  or  of  some  of 
the  gods,  as  well  as  to  prizes  and  processions,  and  theatrical  and  gym- 
nastic entertainments. 


ART.  IIL-NICARAGUA: 

AND  THE  PROPOSED  INTEROCEANIC  CANAL.* 

No  part  of  the  American  continent  has  attracted,  of  late  years,  so 
much  general  attention,  both  of  our  own  people  and  of  Europe,  as 
Central  America,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  known  as  Nicara- 
gua. This  deep  and  long-continued  attention  is  the  result  of  its  po- 
sition alone,  and  not  of  any  remarkable  value  that  Nicaragua,  as  a 
country  simply,  may  possess.  In  the  same  way  the  isthmus  of  Suez 
has  long  absorbed  the  attention  of  some  of  the  principal  European 
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powers,  without,  however,  attracthig  any  very  special  interest  in 
America.  Nicaragua,  on  the  contrary,  has  long  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and  this,  because  it  is  known  to  be  the 
only  great  barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  project,  which 
has  been  steadily  pursued  ever  since  the  days  of  Sesostris — the  dis- 
covery of  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious  route  to  India.  No  pro- 
ject is  older  or  has  ever  been  more  steadily  pursued  than  this  ;  and 
its  history  occupies  a  large  space  in  that  of  navigation  and  of  geo- 
graphical discoveries.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that, 
ever  since  the  earliest  historical  ages  of  the  world,  a  short  and  expe- 
ditious route  to  India  has  been  a  desideratum  steadily  pursued  by 
the  most  powerful  nations,  without  its  being  attained,  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Before  the  discovery  of  America  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
toward  the  East,  save  those  of  Columbus ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world  immediately  gave  rise  to  the  search  for  routes  in  a  west- 
ern direction.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  of 
Vespucius,  of  Raleigh,  and  of  Verazzano.  These  and  others  soon 
proved  that  there  was  no  water  route  to  India  through  the  American 
continent ;  but  the  attempt  to  find  a  passage  around  it,  through  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  has  never  been  discontinued. 

Nicaragua,  ever  since  the  time  of  Balboa,  who  in  the  15th  century 
was  the  first  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  plant  the  stand- 
ard of  Castile  and  Leon  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  a  point 
of  unceasing  attention,  as  the  only  one  where  an  artificial  water 
communication  could  be  best  effected.  But  unfortunately  the  great 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  such  an  enterprise,  have  not  been  so 
much  those  presented  by  nature  in  the  form  of  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  an  unhealthy  tropical  climate,  as  those  presented  by 
man  himself — the  indolent,  ignorant,  and  unenterprising  possessors  of 
the  soil  of  Nicaragua.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  If  Nicaragua  had  been  the  territory  of  any  other  than  the 
Spanish  race,  there  would  have  been  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  half 
a  century  ago.  The  Spanish  race  in  America  are  as  destitute  of  en- 
terprise as  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Egypt. 

We  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  give  a  topographical  and  geo- 
graphical sketch  of  Nicaragua,  with  reference  particularly  to  the  pro- 
posed interoceanic  canal.  For  the  facts  and  descriptions  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Squier.  The  information  aflbrded  by 
Mr.  Squier  is  reliable,  he  having  visited  personally  every  point  of  any 
consequence  on  the  Nicaraguan  Isthmus.  He  settles  the  question  fully 
with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal,  his  travels  over  all  of 
the  proposed  routes  having  enabled  him  to  affirm  that  the  continuity 
of  the  Cordilleras  is  wholly  interrupted,  and  admitting  of  several 
routes. 

The  canal  will  have  to  fix  its  northern  terminus  at  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan  river,  as  that  stream  abounds  in  rapids  which  prevent 
the  passage  of  anything  now  but  boats.  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,"  says  Mr.  Squier,  "  that  the  San  Juan  never  can  be  made 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  considerable  size.     Small  steamers,  with 
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from  ocean  to  ocean  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  commerce ;  but 
such  a  canal  would  cost  at  least  fifty  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the 
greatest  ship  canals  now  in  existence.  The  two  largest  ship  canals 
are  the  Caledonian  Canal,  in  Scotland,  and  the  Holland  Canal,  from 
Amsterdam  to  Niewdiep.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
excavation  and  cost  of  tlie  canals  : 

Excavation.  Cost. 

Caledonian  Canal, 183,902,400  cubic  feet, §5,000,000 

Holland  Canal, 422,100,000         "         4,800,000 

Proposed  canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua 

toPacific^ , 4,927,577,800         «         250,000,000 

This  includes  only  the  14  miles  of  canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific,  saying  nothing  of  the  other  part  of 
the  canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  So  that  there 
is  no  line  as  yet  surveyed,  on  which  a  ship-canal  would  be  practicable, 
on  account  of  the  immense  cost.  It  has  been  proposed  to  construct 
a  tunnel  for  part  of  the  distance,  whore  the  height  of  land  is  greatest; 
but  any  canal,  says  ]\[r.  Squier,  designed  for  the  passage  of  large 
ships,  which  requires  the  construction  of  a  tunnel,  is  prima  facAc  im- 
practicable. The  canal,  on  the  route  in  question,  would  require  a 
tunnel  more  than  three  miles  long,  with  open  cuttings,  on  either  side  of 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge,  to  the  depth  of  90  feet,  before  reach- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  tunnel !  And  this  tunnel,  too,  must  be 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  admit  the  largest  ship,  masts  and  all  erect. 
But  there  is  another  and  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  route  in 
question,  saying  nothing  of  the  tunnel  :  it  is,  that  there  is  no  water, 
on  the  heights  to  be  passed  over  by  locks,  to  supply  the  canal,  for 
vessels  will  have  to  "  lock  down"  to  the  lake  on  one  side  and  to  the 
ocean  on  the  other.  Mr.  Baily,  the  engineer  of  the  Central  American 
government,  fully  aware  of  this  difiieulty,  proposed,  very  wildly  we 
think,  that  the  deficiency  of  water  might  be  supplied  by  Artesian 
wells!!  Mr.  Squier,  who  has  traveled  over  the  entire  country,  and 
route  of  the  proposed  canal,  laughs  at  this  proposition  of  Artesian  wells, 
and  says,  that  "  the  whole  amount  of  water  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  collect  froni  these  sources,  would  not  supply  the  simple 
leakage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evaporation  of  a  canal  of  the  kind 
required." 

Mr.  Baily,  who,  like  many  others,  was  a  very  enthusiastic  believer 
in  intcroceanic  canals,  stated  that  the  Eio  Lajas,  which  empties  into 
Lake  Nicaragua,  could  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  canal  for  the  distance 
of  .5,400  yards  from  its  mouth  ;  but  Mr.  Baily  omitted  to  inform  the 
public,  that  the  Rio  Lajas  is  a  running  stream  for  only  a  part  of  the 
year  ;*  that  the  bar  at  its  mouth  became  dry  land,  and  that  all  the 
water  of  the  river  that  is  not  carried  off  by  the  powerful  evaporation 
of  the  torrid  zone,  ceases  to  flow,  and  only  stands  about  in  stagnant 
lagoons.  The  lake  is,  moreover,  so  shallow,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  that  no  vessel  of  any  considerable  size  could  even* approach 
the  bar.     Such  facts  as  these  show  with  what  caution  we  should  re- 

*  Squier's  Nicaragua,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234. 
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ceive  all  accounts  coming  from  enthusiastic  and  interested  persons. 
If  men  like  Mr.  Baily  give  such  inaccurate  statements  regarding 
things  that  they  have  seen,  what  prodigious  blunders  are  not  those 
geographers  liable  to  commit,  who  have  never  seen  the  countries  they 
describe  ! 

Mr.  Squier  reminds  map-makers  and  geographers,  that  the  Spanish 
word  r/o,  as  used  in  Spanish  America,  may  mean  anything,  from  a 
mere  rill  up  to  the  largest  stream  of  water.  The  Spaniards  dignify 
every  mere  brook  in  the  country  with  the  term  rio.  The  term  monte 
also  has  misled  fire-side  geographers  ;  and  accordingly  they  have  laid 
down  on  their  maps  a  mountain  between  Leon  and  llealejo,  in  Central 
America,  because  Spanish  writers  have  called  that  region  Monte  de 
San  Juan,  monte  generally  being  used  to  signify  forest,  unculti- 
vated country.  The  whole  country  between  Leon  and  Realejo  is,  in 
fact,  a  dead  plain. 

The  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  the  Pacific  terminus,  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Squier  as  small,  and  quite  inadequate  as  a  terminus  port  for 
a  great  ship-canal.  He  moreover  represents  it  as  not  well  protected 
against  prevailing  winds,  which  render  that  part  of  the  coast  difficult 
of  access. 

The  other  three  routes  proposed  for  a  canal  are  upon  Lake  Managua, 
But  before  describing  these  we  will  gather  from  Mr.  Squier  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  passage  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Lake  Ma- 
nagua. 

A  shallow  arm  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  called  the  Estero  de  Panaloya, 
extends  westward  to  wilhin  four  miles  of  Lake  Managua.  This  is 
from  6  to  1.5  feet  deep,  with  low  banks  and  a  muddy  bottom.  The 
remaining  four  miles  to  Lake  Managua  is  the  dry  bed  of  what  was 
oncG  a  river ;  so  that  Lake  Managua  does  not  empty  its 
waters  into  Lake  Nicaragua ;  nor  has  it  any  outlet.*  Mr.  Squier 
thinks  that  a  canal  could  be  made  over  this  four  miles  by  using  a  few 
locks,  as  Lake  Managua  is  higher  than  Lake  Nicaragua ;  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  would  be  to  deepen  the  Estero  de  Panaloya,  so  as 
to  admit  ships,  the  bottom  being  in  many  places  rocky. 

Lake  Managua  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  30  miles  wide.  Its  sur- 
face is  about  16  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  water  near 
the  so-called  outlet  is  shallow.  At  the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore  Mr.  Squier  found  the  water  not  exceeding  two 
fathoms  in  depth.  There  are  no  large  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the 
Pacific  side.  The  Rio  Grande,  and  others  of  considerable  size,  flow  into 
it  from  the  north.  These  rivers  vary  with  the  seasons,  and  do  not 
pour  into  it  more  water  than  disappears  from  its  surface  by  evapo- 
ration, unless  it  has  a  subterranean  outlet,  which  is  an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  country.  Mr.  Squier  thinks  the  opinion 
untenable.  Beyond  a  mile  from  the  shore  the  lake  is  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  deep  to  float  the  largest  vessels. 

The  country  between  Lake  ]\Ianagua  and  the  Pacific  is  much  more 
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flivorable  for  a  canal  than  that  between  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific ; 
for  near  the  head  of  the  toriner  hilve  the  inoimtaiii  range  running  ah)ng 
the  Pacific  coast  is  continually  interrupted.  Between  the  head  or 
western  extremity  of  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  there  is  only  a  broad 
plain,  rising  but  a  few  feet  above  the  lake,  and  thence  descending  in 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  ocean.*  Three  routes  for  a  canal  across  this 
plain  have  been  suggested. 

1.  The  Tamarinda  route,  from  the  Bay  of  Moabita,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  to  the  port  of  Tamarinda  on  the  Pacific.  This  is  the 
shortest  of  the  three  routes,  the  distance  being  from  15  to  IS  miles. 
The  objections  to  this  route  are,  that  the  water  of  the  lake  at  the 
northern  terminus  is  too  shallow,  and  the  port  of  Tamarinda  not  a 
proper  termination  for  a  terminus.  Mr.  Squier  does  not  give  any 
satisfactory  reasons  for  this  latter  objection.  He  simply  says,  that 
"  the  port  of  Tamarinda  is  small  and  tolerably  well  protected."  The 
entire  route  betwee.n  the  sea  and  the  lake  is  level,  otTering  no  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  a  canal. 

2.  The  llealejo  route  is  the  next  in  order  westward,  extending 
from  the  most  western  arm  of  Lake  Managua,  in  nearly  a  due  west- 
ern direction,  to  the  well-known  and  excellent  bay  of  llealejo,  on  the 
Pacific,  and  passing  a  little  to  the  scHith  of  the  city  of  Leon,  which  is 
about  midway  between  the  lake  and  bay.  The  bay  of  Realejo  is 
safe  and  commodious,  with  water  from  3  to  9  fathoms  deep.  The 
volcano  of  El  Viejo,  6000  feet  high,  and  a  little  to  the  northeast  of 
the  port,  guides  the  mariner  unerringly  to  its  entrance.  This  route 
for  a  canal  is  about  forty-five  miles  long.  It  is  possible  that  the  Tel- 
ica  river,  which  empties  into  the  bay  may  be  used  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  survey.  !Mr.  Squier 
reports  very  favorably  regarding  this  route,  and  declares  that  there  is 
no  obstacle  to  be  overcome  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  deepest 
cutting  on  the  route,  allowing  the  canal  proposed  to  be  30  feet  deep, 
would  be  80  feet  deep,  and  this  only  for  a  short  distance.  This  is 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  cutting  in  the  Aries  and  Bouc  Ca- 
nal, where  the  excavation  for  a  distance  of  2289  yards  is  from  130  to 
IG2  feet  deep. 

3.  There  is  still  one  more  route,  from  the  northwestern  part  of 
Lake  Managua  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific.  This  route, 
though  little  known  to  the  public,  presents  advantages  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  route,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Squier.  By  this 
route  the  Canal  would  only  be  from  15  to  20  miles  long,  extending 
across  the  plain  of  Conejo,  which  is  lower  even  than  that  of  Leon, 
to  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  which  arm,  called  El  Estero  Ileal, 
is  "  as  broad  as  the  East  River  at  New  York,  and  has,  for  most  of  its 
extent,  an  ample  depth  of  water.  At  30  miles  above  the  bay  it  has 
50  feet.  There  is  a  narrow  bar  at  its  mouth,  upon  w'hich,  at  low  tide, 
there  are  but  about  three  fathoms ;  the  tides  rise,  however,  nearly 
10  feet,  and  with  artificial  aid,  the  bar  could,  doubtless,  be  pas'sed  at  all 
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times.  This  Estero  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  channels  that 
can  be  imagined,  preserving  for  a  longdistance  a  very  nearly  uniform 
width  of  from  800  to  400  yards.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  mangroves, 
wMth  a  dense  back-ground  of  other  trees.* 

The  Estero  Real  was  explored  in  18f38,  by  Captain  Belcher,  who 
sailed  up  it  30  miles,  in  a  vessel  drawing  10  feet  of  water.  It  is  said 
to  be  navigable  (50  miles. 

Mr.  Squier  says  "  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  a  passage  from  the 
Lake  of  Managua  to  the  sea  is  entirely  feasible  ;"  and  he  gives  the 
preference  to  this  latter  route  over  the  plain  of  Conejo  to  the  Estero 
Eeal. 

The  Pacific  terminus  of  this  route,  the  Bay  of  Eonseca,  is  truly 
magnificent.  It  "  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  San  Francisco,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  grand  harbor  in  which  all  the  vessels  of  the 
world  might  ride  in  entire  security."  It  much  resembles  that  of  San 
Francisco  in  position  and  form  ;  the  entrance  from  the  sea  is,  how- 
ever, broader.  Its  entire  length  within  the  land  is  not  far  from 
70  miles,  and  its  breadth  40  miles.  The  three  states  of  San  Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua,  and  Honduras,  have  ports  upon  it.  In  respect  to 
trade,  the  principal  port  on  the  main  land  is  that  of  La  Union,  in 
San  Salvador.  All  the  adjacent  coasts  are  of  unbounded  fertility, 
and  possess  an  unlimited  supply  of  timber.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, particularly  of  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel,  are  covered  with  oak 
and  pine,  suitable  for  building  and  repairing  ships.  Coal  is  said  to 
occur  about  GO  miles  from  the  port  of  La  Union,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Semper ;  the  roads  to  the  beds  leading  through  a  level  coun- 
try. The  bay  embraces  several  islands  of  considerable  size  and  beauty, 
surrounded  by  water  of  such  depth  as  to  enable  vessels  of  the  larg- 
est size  to  approach  close  in  shore.  The  most  important  of  these, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  size,  and  the  fact  that  it  commands  and 
is  the  key  to  the  entire  bay,  is  the  island  of  Tigre,  belonging 
to  Honduras,  This  island  was  the  headquarters  and  depot  of  Drake 
and  other  piratical  adventurers,  during  their  operations  in  the  South 
Sea.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  level  near  the  shore, 
but  rising  regularly  to  a  cone  in  the  centre,  thus  affording  almost  ev- 
ery variety  of  air  and  climate  desirable.  Upon  this  island  is  situa- 
ted the  free  port  of  Amopola,  recently  established,  where  there  are  a 
few  storehouses  and  dwellings.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  almost 
wholly  uninhabited.  The  possession  of  this  island,  and  consequent 
control  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  by  any  great  maritime  pow^r,  would 
enable  it  to  exercise  a  command  over  the  commerce  of  the  western 
part  of  the  continent  like  that  which  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  by 
the  English  gives  them  to  exercise  over  that  of  Europe.f 

Mr.  Squier  assumes  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  San  Juan,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
a  canal  the  whole  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  Atlantic. 

As  no  complete  survey  has  as  yet  been  made  on  any  of  the  routes 
proposed  for  an  interoceanic  canal,  it  is  now  impossible  for  any  one 
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to  say  what  the  cost  of  such  a  canal  would  he.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
conjecturo,  and  estimates  have  been  made  varying  from  six  to  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Squier  thinks  that  8100,000,000  may  not 
be  fixr  from  the  probable  expense.  Mere  reconnoisances  of  the  routes 
have  thus  far  been  made ;  but  they  have  established,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  topographical  possibility  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus ;  and  that 
the  benefits  and  profits  of  such  a  canal  would  justify  any  government 
in  the  expenditure  of  8100,000,000  for  such  a  purpose  can  hardly  be 
doubted. 

Byway  of  recapitulation,  and  to  bring  together  into  one  view  all 
the  proposed  routes,  we  annex  the  following  table  : — 

O  I    J  S    "  «    3 

-i  1J3  eo-—  rttf  eta  •  ^ 

Route  from  San  Juan  °^         ©^  .  .SsLo  a.'a'S  § 

tothePacific.  ^1.         Sj         -J  2         -^o      li         '^  o       ~-^        '^ 

".^         5^         £a         =2     5^         E-      .^2        -3 

J         5  fe"*      tS,   °j       fag,       u       H 

To  Bay  of  Salinas 70....     50....  13....— ....—     83....  133 

"  San  Juan  delSur 70 60 16 —   ,...— —     86....   146 

«  Tainarinda 70 110 — 4 50 IG     90 250 

«  Realejo 70 110 — 4 50 45  i:9 279 

"  Estero  Real 70 110*..,  — 4 50 20  194....  254 

Although  repeated  attempts  to  open  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
have  been  made  by  different  nations  ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  there  seems  to  be  no  better  prospect  now  of  accomplishing 
the  work  than  half  a  century  ago.  All  attempts,  and  they  have  been 
many,  have  signally  failed.  The  right  of  way,  with  extensive  pri- 
vileges, has  several  times  been  granted;  but  here  all  attempts  have 
stopped.  No  company  or  nation  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
a  thorough  scientific  survey  of  the  entire  route  in  any  one  proposed 
line.  It  has  been  invariably  the  case,  that  when  either  nations  or 
companies  concerned  came  to  the  question  of  actual  operations  and 
money,  they  failed.  The  whole  history  of  the  negotiations  that  have 
been  carried  on  in  reference  to  the  proposed  canal,  exhibits  only  a 
series  of  brilliant  schemes,  which  survived  but  a  short  period,  and 
then  sunk  to  rise  no  more — for  the  want  of  money. 

The  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking  requires  the  treasury  of 
such  a  government  as  that  of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  we  of  all  nations  are  the  most  interested.  The  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  our  government.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  able  to  under- 
take it,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  as  for  as  regards 
Nicaragua.  That  government  has  repeatedly  offered  the  right  of  way, 
and  that  too  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Her  last  offer  of  the  right 
was  made  to  our  government,  or  rather  to  our  citizens,  in  1849,  while 
Mr.  Squier  was  our  Charge  (T Affaires  in  Central  America.  A  treaty 
of  commerce  and  friendship  with  the  United  States  was  also  nego- 
tiated at  the  same  time,  and  ratified  by  Nicaragua,  requiring  both 
governments  to  "protect  and  defend"  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Ship  Canal  company,  in  the  full  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  canal 
from  the  time  of  its  commencement  until  80  years  after  its  comple- 
tion, 12  years  being  allowed  to  complete  the  work.     This  treaty  was 
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forwarded  to  our  government  in  due  time  ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
of  its  provisions,  calculated  to  secure  the  territorial  integrity  of  Nicar- 
agua, England  took  offence,  supposing  it  to  be  hostile  to  its  pretensions 
on  the  Musquito  shore.  Every  exertion  possible  was  made  by  the  latter 
government  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Nicaragua, 
but  without  success.  Nicaragua,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  ratified 
both  the  treaty  and  the  canal  contract  with  our  citizens,  on  the  23d 
of  September,  1849.  On  its  arrival  at  Washington,  it  was  approved 
by  General  Taylor  and  his  cabinet  and  sent  to  the  senate.  Here 
every  possible  means  of  defeating  it  was  used  by  the  British  envoy. 
Whether  British  influence  had  any  effect  or  not  we  cannot  say  ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  treaty  was  treated  with  neglect  by  the 
senate,  and  laid  aside  to  make  room  for  the  unfortunate  slavery  dis- 
cussion, that  then  distracted  the  whole  country  and  engrossed  the 
entire  attention  of  Congress.  The  British  envoy  displayed  the  utmost 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  matter,  and  sent  letter  after  letter  to  the  state 
department,  expostulating,  and  ridiculing  the  idea  of  "  General  Tay- 
lor's administration  condescending  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with 
Nicaragua.  Congress  adjourned  without  doing  anything  with  the 
treaty.  The  death  of  General  Taylor  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet  was  deemed  by  Mr.  Bulwer  highly  favorable  to  the  success 
of  English  opposition,  which  was  kept  up  until  a  second  session  of  Con- 
gress passed  without  acting  on  the  treaty,  and  nothing  unto  this  day 
has  ever  been  done  with  it. 

A  most  palpable  and  melancholy  evidence  of  the  weakness,  not  to 
say  imbecility,  of  the  cabinet  which  succeeded  that  of  General  Taylor, 
is  exhibited  in  the  convention,  known  as  the  "  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
Treaty,"  concluded  by  our  government  with  Great  Britain  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1850.  This  treaty,  which  Mr.  Clayton  negotiated  and  the 
United  States  Senate  ratified,  under  the  influence  of  as  complete  a  de- 
lusion as  John  Bull  ever  wrought  upon  any  personage  or  treaty -rati- 
fying body,  has  completely  defeated  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
canal  contract  by  the  company.  It  required  that  company  to  "  pre- 
sent evidence  of  sufficient  capital  subscribed  to  accomplish  the  under- 
taking," within  one  year  from  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  which  Mr. 
Bulwer  knew,  and  which  Mr.  Clayton  might  have  known,  to  be  an 
impossibility.  The  delusion  of  Mr.  Clayton  consisted  in  supposing 
that  he  had  caught  the  shrewd  Mr.  Bulwer  in  a  convention  which 
compelled  John  Bull  to  surrender  all  his  right  and  title  to  the  Musquito 
coast,  and  to  their  so-called  protectorate,  the  Musquito  kingdom. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  victory,  and  it  was  so  proclaimed  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Bulwer  immediately  opened  their  eyes  to  this  de- 
lusion, the  moment  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  both  powers,  by  show- 
ing, that  so  far  from  requiring  England  to  abandon  the  Musquito 
shore,  it  actually  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  English  protectorate 
in  Central  America,  and  only  requires  that  England  shall  not  make 
that  protectorate  an  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic 
canal.  Any  one  who  will  read  the  treaty  will  readily  perceive  that 
such  a  construction  is  admissible. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  see  all  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
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country,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
announoc  that  this  Chiyton  and  Bulwcr  treaty  would  put  an  cud  to 
the  doininiun  of  Enghiud  in  Central  America.  No  doubt  Mr.  Clayton 
intended  that  as  the  result  of  it,  but  he  and  the  United  States  Senate 
were  complietely  hoodwinked  and  outwitted — to  the  shame  of  the 
whole  country — by  the  shrewd  diplomacy  of  the  British  envoy. 

We  have  digressed  thus  far  on  the  subject  of  this  treaty,  because 
by  it  the  last  attempt  to  construct  an  interoceanic  canal  has  been  de- 
feated, and,  if  anything,  the  obnoxious  protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  Musquito  shore  more  firmly  established.  Such  a  disgraceful 
result  shows,  either  that  British  influence  in  Washington,  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  was  considerable,  or  that  British  di- 
plomacy is  greatly  in  the  advance  of  American. 

We  have  no  faith  in  private  companies  for  the  undertaking  of  so 
gigantic  a  work  as  an  interoceanic  canal  ;  but  our  government  is  fully 
competent  to  undertake  such  a  work,  ad  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
nations  the  most  interested  in  it.  Our  government  ought  to  engage 
in  it  alone,  regardless  of  Great  Britain,  who  cares  much  less  about 
the  canal,  than  about  checking  the  progress  of  our  republic.  Time 
will  reveal  the  truth  of  this,  if  it  has  not  already  revealed  it. 

It  has  become  a  prevalent  idea,. and  one  recognized,  too,  by  the 
Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  that  England  is  equally  interested  with  the 
United  States  in  the  opening  of  ihe  canal,  and  that  therefore  we,  as  a 
nation,  should  we  construct  the  canal,  ought  not  to  enjoy  any  exclu- 
sive privileges.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  great  error,  for  England  is 
not,  commercially,  equally  interested  with  the  United  States  in  such 
a  canal,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  claim,  as  she  has,  equal  control 
of  it  wiih  ourselves.  This  is  another  weak  point  in  the  diplomacy  of 
Mr.  Clayton.  Great  Britain  is  allowed  by  the  treaty  to  have  the  same 
control  of  the  canal  as  the  United  States,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  interested,  commercially,  in  such  a  canal.  Let  us  examine 
the  extent  of  England's  commercial  interest  in  an  interoceanic  canal 
across  Nicaragua.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  such  a  canal  would  im- 
mensely benellt  England,  and  all  Europe,  by  shortening  the  route 
to  India,  when  the  fact  is,  that  England  is  already  1700  miles  nearer 
to  India,  by  the  routes  her  ships  usually  travel,  than  she  would  be 
by  the  way  of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  The  following  table  will  exhibit, 
at  one  view,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  show  how  little  Europe 
will  be  benefited  by  such  a  canal.  We  take  it  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Squier. 

Via  Via 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Proposed  Canal.      Net  Gain.      Net  Loss. 

From  England  to  Canton l.'i.fiUO l.'>,800 i.>U() — 

Calrulta I.3,.')00 17,400 3.900 — 

Singapore 14,300 in,600 2,:i00 — 

Prom  New- York  toCanton 17,100 12,fi00 —    4. .'500 

"  Calcutta l.'i.OOO 11,000 —     1,000 

"  Singapore l.'5,80O 13,'JOO —     2,600 

England  is  now  1700  miles  nearer  the  centre  of  Asiatic  trade 
than  our  Atlantic  ports.  By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  England 
would  gain  noiliing  in  point  of  distance,  l)ut  would  lose  much  by  a 
voyage  to  India  through  a  Nicaraguan  canal.    England  evidently  cares 
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nothing  about  that  canal  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  since  without 
the  canal  it  has  already  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in  respect  to 
Asiatic  trade.  "The  Englishman,"  says  Lieut  Maury,  "meets  the 
American  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  except  those  of  the  Gulf 
and  Caribbean  Sea,  with  the  advantage  of  ten  days  and  upwards." 
England's  trade  with  the  western  coast  of  South  America  would  be 
the  only  branch  of  her  commerce  that  the  canal  would  benefit. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  England  makes  herself  so  conspicuous  in  all 
attempts  made,  no  matter  by  whom,  to  open  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus!  It  is  simply  because  she  is  disposed  to  interfere  politically 
•with  the  movements  of  all  nations.  Her  interference  in  our  last  at- 
tempt to  undertake  the  Nicaragua  canal,  by  defeating  the  ratification 
of  Mr.  Squier's  convention  between  the  U.  S.  and  Nicaragua,  and 
substituting  in  its  place  the  Clayton  treaty,  was  disgraceful  to  this 
country,  and  has  filled  with  surprise  and  shame  all  of  our  citizens 
who  have  understood  the  entire  history  of  the  matter.  Is  it  indeed 
true,  that  we  cannot  negotiate  a  treaty  with  even  our  nearest 
American  neighbors,  without  the  intermeddling  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  case  of  a  mere  commercial  treaty,  in  which,  com- 
mercially, England  has  no  concern'?  Even  in  our  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  we  suffered  her  interference.  Mr.  Squier  very  truly 
remarks,  that  "  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  providing 
that  none  of  the  ^Mexican  states  shall  be  admitted  into  the  American 
Union,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  central  government, 
was  a  suggestion  jointly  made  to  the  Mexican  Commissioners  by  the 
British  and  French  Legations,  with  what  disinterested  object  the 
reader  can  easily  divine,  although  he  may  not  comprehend  the  folly 
of  a  Senate  which  ratified  the  clause."*  It  is  high  time  that  this 
country  should  be  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  own  dignity,  and 
of  its  independence  of  all  other  nations,  and  that  she  fearlessly  assert 
that  independence. 

The  table,  which  we  have  before  given,  shows  the  immense  advan- 
tages that  a  Nicaraguan  canal  would  afford  this  country  ;  but  it  would 
seem,  from  the  odious  Clayton  treaty,  that  before  we  can  construct 
such  a  canal  we  must  consult  England,  who  has  no  honorable  interest 
in  it,  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  so,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  using  the 
canal  after  it  is  constructed  !  We  cannot  comprehend  how  it  could 
be,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  wishing  ardently  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  were  obliged  to  consult  England  on  the  subject, 
and  to  negotiate  with  her  a  treaty  in  regard  to  it.  If  Nicaragua  had 
been  English  territory  it  would  all  have  been  perfectly  right ;  but 
owning  nothing  there,  and  being  only  an  intruder  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  was  a  tacit  admission  of 
our  fear  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

We  turn  from  this  unpleasant  branch  of  our  subject,  to  notice  the 
extent,  topograph/,  climate,  population^  and  agricultural  and  mineral 
productions  of  Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua,  under  the  Spanish  rule  in  Central  America,  was  one  of 

*  Squier's  Nicaragua,  vol.  ii.,  p.  289. 
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the  principal  provinces  of  the  old  vice-royalty  of  Guatemala,  which 
in  18:21,  when  it  abandoned  its  allegiance  to  Spain,  consisted  of  the 
provinces  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  Chiapas,  and  Veragua,  which  last  state  now  belongs  to  New 
Granada.  Chiapas  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mexico,  and  the  re- 
maining provinces  are  now  independent  states. 

Nicaragua  proper  comprises  the  same  extent  of  territory  as  when 
a  province.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from 
the  Colorado  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River  to  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios  ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  to  that  of 
Fonseca,  embracing  about  one-third  of  the  latter  ;  on  the  north  by 
Honduras,  by  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Vauks,  or  Segovia, 
from  its  mouth  at  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
and  by  a  right  line  thence  to  the  river  Roman,  and  thence  also  by  a 
right  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  southern  boundary,  separating 
it  from  Costa  Rica,  is  a  right  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Salto  de  Nicoya  or  Alvarado,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya,  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River.  The  state  of 
Nicaragua  is  therefore  between  83°  20'  and  87°  30'  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  between  9°  45'  and  15®  of  north  latitude.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  59,000  square  miles,  which  makes  it  about  one- 
fourth  larger  than  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Such,  we  say,  is  Nicaragua  proper  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  much  of  her  territory  is  disputed  by  Great  Britain  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  former  has  set  up  a  claim  to  more  than  one-half  of  the 
territory  of  Nicaragua,  "  on  behalf  of  the  supposititious  king  of  the 
Musquitoes."*  Great  Britain,  without  the  shadow  of  a  title,  either 
by  purchase  or  gift,  to  any  portion  of  Central  America,  has  feloniously 
seized  on  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Honduras  to  the  northern  limits 
of  New  Grenada.  On  the  south,  too,  Costa  Rica  has  laid  claim  to  a 
large  section,  including  the  entire  province  of  Guanacaste,  and  also 
to  the  entire  country'  south  of  lake  Nicaragua  and  the  River  San  Juan. 

The  geographical  and  topographical  features  of  Nicaragua  are  re- 
markable and  highly  interesting.  Near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
state  the  great  Cordilleras  chain  separates  into  two  branches,  the 
northern  running  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  southern  fol- 
lowing the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Between  these  two  branches  lies  a 
spacious  basin,  containing  the  great  lakes  of  Managua  and  Nicaragua, 
and  the  San  Juan  River.  The  Pacific  range  often  rises  into  lofty 
volcanic  peaks,  and  preserves  a  nearly  uniform  distance  from  the 
coast  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  The. two  branches  unite  again 
on  Costa  liica,  the  northern  one  crossing  the  San  Juan  River,  about 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Pacific  range  becomes  elevated 
in  Costa  Rica  to  the  height  of  from  5,000  to  11,000  feet,  and  along 
its  whole  extent  it  exhibits,  at  short  uitervals,  either  active  volcanoes 
or  extinct  craters  and  beds  of  lava.  There  is  no  country  on  the  globe 
containing  so  many  volcanoes.  There  are  no  less  than  fifteen  laid 
down  on  Mr.  Squier's  map  of  Nicaragua,  and  these  all  within  a  state 

"  Squier's  Nicaragua,  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 
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but  a  little  larger  than  Lo\iisiana.  Their  lofty  cones  towering  above 
the  clouds  are  the  first  ol)jects  that  strike  the  eye  of  the  nuuiner  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  and  serve  as  prominent  landmarks 
guiding  to  the  ports  on  tlie  coast. 

The  great  basin  of  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  is  about  300  miles  long 
and  150  wide,  presenting  generally  broad,  beautiful  and  fertile  plains. 
We  have  elsewhere  described  lakes  Managua  and  Nicaragua.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful,  grand  and  sublime,  than  the  natural  scenery 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler  on  and  about  these  lakes.  Out 
of  their  waters  project  active  volcanoes,  towering  to  the  clouds  and 
sending  forth  smoke  and  flames.  Broad,  level  and  fertile  plains, 
covered  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  of  almost  unlimited  productive- 
ness, slope  gently  up  from  their  shores ;  while  far  in  the  back-ground 
rise  the  lofty  chains  of  the  Cordilleras,  covered  with  verdure  up  to 
the  point  where  the  cold  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
forbid  vegetation. 

Out  of  Lake  Managua  rises  boldly  the  giant  volcano  of  Momo- 
toml)o  ;  its  bare  and  lofty  summit,  which  no  man  has  ever  reached, 
7,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  smoke,  attesting  the  continued 
existence  of  those  internal  fires  which  have  seamed  its  steep  sides 
with  rivers  of  liquid  fire,  and  which  still  send  forth  hot  and  sulphurous 
springs  at  its  base.  The  volcano  of  Momotombita,  a  cone  so  regular 
that  it  seems  a  work  of  art,  also  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  lake, 
"covered  with  a  dense  forest,  under  the  shades,  and  within  the  deep 
recesses  of  which,  worn  by  the  storms  of  ages,  stand  the  rude  and 
frowning  statues  of  the  gods  of  aboriginal  superstition,  raised  there 
long  before  European  feet  trod  the  soil  of  America,  and  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  Christianized  Indian  still  reverts  with  a  mysterious 
reverence.' * 

Tlie  great  feature  of  the  country  is  Lake  Nicaragua,  with  its  nu- 
merous beautiful  islands,  its  fertile  shores  covered  with  thousands  of 
cattle,  its  immense  volcanoes,  and  its  remains  of  works  of  art,  the 
relics  of  a  people  much  advanced  in  civilization,  who,  centuries  ago, 
densely  populated  the  whole  country.  The  largest  island  in  the  lake 
is  ^fadeira,  or  Omotepec,  wholly  occupied  by  Indians,  and  distin- 
guished by  two  immense  cones  visible  from  every  part  of  the  lake, 
and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  cones  are  called  Madeira  and 
Omotepec.  The  word  tepee,  so  common  in  Mexico,  signifies  mountain^ 
and  o?iio,  two.  Hence  the  name  of  the  island,  with  its  two  mountains. 
The  cone  called  Omotepec  is  the  highest  in  Nicaragua.  The  summit 
is  generally  enveloped  in  clouds.  All  travelers  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration  of  the  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  "  is  unquestionably,"  says  Mr. 
Squier,  "in  all  respects,  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  water  on  the  con- 
tinent, needing  only  to  be  made  easy  of  access  to  become  as  famous 
a  resort  of  the  lovers  of  the  grand  and  beautifil  in  nature,  as  any 
now  known  in  the  Old  or  New  World." 

No  country  in  the  world  exceeds  Nicaragua  in   the  beauty  and 
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sublimity  of  lake  and  mountain.  From  Lake  Nicaragua  may  be 
seen,  from  the  same  spot,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  volcanoes,  many 
of  wliifh  are  morethan"^  5.000  feet  high.  Momotombo,  in  Lake  Man- 
agua, is  7,000  feet  high.  If  the  access  to  the  great  basin  of  Nicaragua 
were  easy,  as  it  will  be,  probably,  in  a  few  years,  nothing  will  be 
more  delightful  or  instructive  than  an  excursion  to  that  region  of  the 
world  ;  for  there  all  that  is  beautiful,  grand,  and  sublime  in  natural 
scenery,  and  all  that  is  best  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a 
deep  sense  of  that  tremendous,  mysterious,  and  awful  Power,  that 
presides  over  matter,  is  exhibited  on  all  sides. 

The  San  Juan  is  the  principal  river  of  Nicaragua;  and  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  already  said  of  this  stream,  with  reference  only  to 
the  proposed  interoceanic  canal,  we  would  add  something  more,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  its  real  character.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  magnificent  stream,  though  its  capabilities  have  been  greatly 
exajr^erated.  The  amount  of  water  which  flows  through  its  channel 
is  at  all  times  considerable,  but  varying  greatly  in  amount  at  difier- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year.  During  the  "  rainy  season,"  that  is,  from 
May  to  October,  its  volume  of  water  is  nearly  doubled.  Its  princi- 
pal tributaries  are  the  San  Carlos  and  the  Serapiqui,  flowing  from 
Costa  Kica.  It  has  no  branches  oa  the  north  side.  From  the  port 
of  San  Carlos,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  to  the  Kapides  del 
Toro,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the  banks  are  generally  low,  and 
covered  with  palms,  canes,  and  a  species  of  high  coarse  grass 
called  gamalote.  The  river  here  sometimes  overflows,  and  the 
shores,  for  a  considerable  distance  back,  are  low  and  swampy. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  banks,  for  a  distance  of  18  miles, 
are  low  and  swampy,  as  also  the  face  of  the  whole  country 
to  that  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Lagoons,  too,  are  very 
numerous.  The  lands  are  nevertheless  fertile,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  the  utmost  luxuriance  rice,  sugar,  and  those  other  pro- 
ductions requiring  moist  and  fertile  soils.  From  the  vertex  of  the 
delta,  18  miles  from  the  mouth,  to  the  Rapides  del  Toro,  a  distance 
of  more  than  50  miles,  the  banks  of  the  river  vary  from  G  to  20  feet 
in  height,  and  are  densely  wooded — the  forest  coming  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  traveler  in  the  boats  is  so  completely  shut  in  by 
vegetation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  character  of  the 
country  back.  At  intervals  hills  and  high  grounds  are  discerned 
coining  down  to  the  water's  edge.  At  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos 
there  are  hills  2,000  feet  high,  contracting  the  river  very  much,  and 
forming  a  narrow  passage,  the  entrance  to  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  opening  of  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

In  some  places  the  banks  of  the  river  are  rocky,  and  nowhere  are  they 
as  crumbling  as  those  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  bed  is  per- 
manent, and  islands  abound  in  hundreds.  The  width  of  the  stream 
varies  from  100  to  400  yards,  and  its  depth  from  2  to  20  feet. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  Atlantic  dticlivity,  is 
unquestionably  warmer  than  in  the  interior,  or  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Pacific — more  humid  and  rainy,  and  more  sickly.  Out  of  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan,  and  beyond  the  lagoons  of  the  sea-coast,  the 
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climate  is  unsurpassed  in  salubrity  by  tliat  of  any  equal  extent  of 
territory  within  tiio  tropics,  or  porliaps  in  the  world.  The  year  has 
but  two  seasons,  the  rainy  and  the  dr}-.  The  wet  season  commences 
in  May  and  lasts  till  November,  during  which  time,  but  usually  near 
the  comnienceraentor  close,  rains  of  some  days'  duration  occasionally 
occur,  and  showers  are  common,  but  do  not  often  happen  except  late 
in  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  or  in  the  night.  These  showers 
seldom  continue  long,  and  often  days  and  weeks  elapse,  during  the 
so  called  "  rainy  season,"  without  a  cloud  obscuring  the  sky.  The 
popular  opinion  regarding  the  "  rainy  season"  within  the  tropics  is 
quite  erroneous,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  Central  America.  It  is 
commonly  believed,  by  the  people  of  the  temperate  zones,  that  during 
the  "  rainy  season"  witliin  the  tropics  the  rain  seldom  ceases  to  fall, 
either  in  torrents  or  in  drizzling  rain.  This  is  a  gi*eat  error.  "  Probably 
but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  rain,"  says  Mr.  Squier, 
"which  fiills  in  the  latitude  of  New-Yoik,  during  the  same  period, 
falls  durino;  these  six  months  in  Nicaragua." 

Throughout  the  "  rainy  season"  the  verdure  and  the  crops  which, 
during  the  dry  season,  become  sere  and  withered,  appear  in  full 
luxuriance ;  the  temperature  is  very  equable,  differing  but  little  in 
localities,  but  preserving  great  uniformity  over  the  whole  country 
e.xcept  in  the  mountainous  regions.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  78°  to  88°,  in  rare  instances  sinking  to  70°  during  the  night 
and  rising  to  90°  in  the  afternoon.  From  May  to  October  the 
average  height  of  the  thermometer  is  about  80°  Fahr.  There  is  almost 
constantly  a  cool  and  pleasant  breeze,  generally  from  the  northeast. 
The  nights  are  delightful  for  sleeping. 

During  the  dry  season  in  January  the  temperature  is  less,  the 
nights  positively  cool,  and  occasionally  the  winds  are  chilly.  The 
sky  is  cloudless,  and  trifling  showers  fall  at  rare  intervals.  The 
fields  become  dry,  cattle  are  driven  to  the  hills  and  forests  for  pas- 
turage, and  the  dust  in  the  towns  becomes  almost  insupportable.  It 
penetrates  everywhere,  permeating  even  through  the  tiled  roofs  in 
showers,  and  sweeping  in  clouds  through  the  unglazed  windows.  The 
dust  is  all  that  renders  the  dry  season  unpleasant.  It  is  esteemed 
more  healthy  than  the  wet. 

The  effect  of  the  dry  season  on  vegetation  is  practically  that  of  our 
winter.  During  that  period  the  exuberance  of  the  vegetable  growth 
is  checked,  and  the  ephemeral  vegetation  which,  where  the  rain  falls 
for  the  entire  year,  goes  on  accumulating,  forming  dense  dark  jungles, 
is  entirely  dried  up,  and  thus  the  health  of  the  country  promoted. 
During  the  dry  season,  also,  nearly  the  whole  country  is  burned  over, 
so  that  the  forests  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  nearly  as  open  and 
penetrable  as  our  own.* 

Population. — Nicaragua  is  divided  into  six  departments,  and  has 
a  population  of  204,000,  according  to  the  census  of  1840  ;  these 
figures  cannot,  however,  be  relied  on  as  quite  exact,  since  the  census 
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attempted  in  1846  was  obstructed,  the  people  supposing  it  to  be  pre- 
liminary to  some  military  conscription,  or  new  tax. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  singular  fact,  by  Mr.  Squier,  that  the  females 
greatly  exceed  the  males  in  number.  In  the  Department  Occidental, 
having  a  pojiulation  of  1)0,000,  the  females  arc  to  the  males  as  three  to 
two.  This  result  is  supposed  to  be  accoimted  for  by  the  civil  commo- 
tions that  have  so  long  agitated  the  country. 

The  mass  of  the  population  of  Nicaragua  consists  of  civilized  Indi- 
ans, the  aborigines,  and  those  of  Spanish  and  negro  stock  crossed 
with  them.  The  whites  of  pure  European  blood  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  population.  Mr.  Squier  divides  the  population  as 
follows  : 

Whites 25,000 

Negroes 1 5,000 

Indians 80,000 

Mixed - 130,000 

Total 1250,000 

Most  of  these  live  in  towns.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  go  daily  from  two  to  six  miles  to  labor  in  the  fields, 
starting  before  day,  in  the  morning,  and  returning  at  night.  The 
roads  through  the  country  are  often  mere  paths — so  obscure  that 
none  but  the  natives  can  follow  them — leading  to  plantations  and 
villages  pretty  equally  scattered  over  the  country.  The  dvi'clliiigs  of 
the  inhabitants  are  usually  of  canes,  thatched  with  palms.  Many  of 
them  are  open  at  the  sides — mere  sheds — and  with  no  other  floor 
than  the  bare  earth.  Some  of  them  have  tiled  roofs,  with  other  im- 
provements, and  are  whitewashed.  Such  as  these  latter  are  occupied 
by  the  large  proprietors. 

^lost  of  the  dwellings  in  the  towns  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  just  described.  The  residences  of  the  better  classes,  however, 
are  built  of  adobes,  one  story  high,  and  inclosing  large  courts, 
entered  under  archways  often  of  beautiful  construction.  Spacious 
corridors,  shaded  by  orange  trees,  run  around  the  courtyards,  upon 
which  the  rooms  open,  rendering  the  apartments  exceedingly  pleasant. 

AoiiiccLTUHAL  PRODUCTS. — The  ajrricultural  resonrces  of  Nicaragua 
are  immense,  though,  as  yet,  they  are  but  imperfectly  developed. 
Only  so  much  of  the  soil  is  brought  into  cultivation  as  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  but  the  amount  of  cultivated 
lands  could  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent,  for  the  fiirests  are  easily 
removed,  and  the  soil  is  so  fertile,  and  the  climate  so  favoral)le,  that  no 
artificial  aids  to  vegetation  are  required.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  ex- 
tensively pursued,  many  of  the  estates  having  not  less  than  10,000 
or  15,000  head  of  cattle  each.  Among  the  staple  productions  of  the 
state,  produced  in  great  perfection,  are  sugar,  cotton,  coflTee,  indigo, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  corn. 

Sugar, — The  sugar-cane  of  Nicaragua  is  a  native  plant'of  the  coun- 
try, quite  different  from  the  cane  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  to  be  equally  productive  with  the  foreign 
species.     It  is  softer,  more  slender,  and  contains  more  and  stronger 
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juice,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cane,  than  the  Asiatic  variety. 
Two  crops  are  annually  raised,  and  under  favorable  circunifitances  three. 
The  cane  does  not  require  re-planting  hut  once  in  twelve  or  four- 
teen years.  The  best  ivind  of  sugar  produced  is  nearly  as  white 
as  the  refined  sugar  of  commerce,  the  crystals  being  large  and  hard. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  country  is  merely  the 
juice  of  the  cane  boiled  till  it  crystallizes,  without  being  cleared  of  the 
molasses.  It  is  stated  that  the  expense  of  producing  such  sugar  is 
about  §1.25  per  101  pounds.  Sugar  of  this  kind  is  exported  to  Peru 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  sugar-planters  of  Nicaragua 
also  manufacture  a  species  of  rum,  called  aguardiente,  which  they  find 
more  profitable  than  sugar.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  amount  of 
sugar  is  produced  in  Nicaragua,  but  the  amount  exported  is  estimated 
at  200,000  pounds. 

CoTTOx. — Cotton  superior  to  that  of  Brazil  may  be  produced  in 
any  quantity  in  Nicaragua.  As  many  as  50,000  bales  of  300  lbs. 
each  have  been  exported  in  a  year.  At  present  but  little,  if  any,  is 
sent  out  of  the  state.  What  is  produced  is  consumed  by  the  natives. 
The  Nicaragua  cotton  has  always  borne  a  high  character  abroad. 

Coffee. — Coffee  equal  to  any  in  the  world  may  be  produced  in 
any  quantity  in  Nicaragua,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  flicilities  for 
getting  it  to  market  has  prevented  it  from  being  extensively  culii- 
vated.  This  is,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  which  opposes  all  the 
agricultural  pursuits  of  the  state.  The  production  of  coffee  in  Ni- 
caragua is  also  greatly  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  chocolate 
is  the  common  beverage  of  the  people,  coffee  being  but  little  used 
by  them.  The  same,  we  believe,  is  also  true  of  all  of  Central 
America,  and  of  some  parts  of  Mexico.  The  raising  of  coffee  is  very 
profitable  ;  the  expense  of  producing  a  quintal  of  101  pounds  being 
only  82  50,  while  the  coffee  of  Nicaragua  is  worth  in  the  English 
market  812  50  per  cwt.     Laborers'  wages  are  25  cents  per  day. 

Indigo  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  much  fallen  off.  Fine  indigo  estates  in  many  parts  of  Nicara- 
gua have  been  entirely  abandoned,  owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  con- 
tinued political  agitations  of  the  country.  The  plant  cultivated  for 
indigo  is  the  indigofera,  a  triennial  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
America.  The  indigo  of  Nicaragua  is  of  very  superior  quality. 
There  were  exported  formerly  5,000  bales  of  150  pounds  each  an- 
nually ;  now  the  amount  is  only  about  2,000.  Before  the  revolution, 
under  the  government  of  Spain,  the  single  state  of  San  Salvador  pro- 
duced from  8,000  to  10,000  bales  annually.  Two  acres  of  ground 
produce  from  100  to  120  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  from  $30  to  840,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  clearing  the  land  and  all  other  expenses. 

Tobacco. — Nicaragua  produces  a  large  amount  of  tobacco,  of  a 
very  superior  quality.  Of  late  years,  w^hat  is  not  consumed  in  the 
country  is  shipped  to  California.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  be  cultivated.  The  tobacco  of  Honduras  and  San 
Salvador,  says  Mr.  Squier,  is  equal  to  the  best  Havana  for  cigars. 

Indian"  Corn. — This  flourishes  luxuriantly,  and  three  crops  may  be 
raised  on   the  same  ground  annually.     It  is  the  staff  of  life  for  both 
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man  and  beast  in  Nicaragua,  the  stalks  being  the  only  fodder  that 
the  cattle  and  horses  eat.  As  however  it  is  always  growing,  the  supply 
is  abundant.  The  extreme  abundance  of  Indian  corn  in  Nicaragua  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  a  fnnega  of  Loon  (about  five  English 
bushels)  of  shelled  corn  sold,  in  1849,  for  only  ?$\. 

Wheat  and  all  the  small  grains,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate climes,  flourish  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  country,  hi  the 
northern  parts  of  Nicaragua  bordering  on  Honduras,  the  climate  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  our  southern  states. 

HiCE  is  abundant  in  Nicaragua,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  almost 
any  extent.  It  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  sells  at  from 
$1   50  to  S2  per  cwt. 

Cacao  is  an  article  of  general  consumption,  and  is  much  cultivated. 
The  cacao  of  Guatemala  is  of  a  superior  quality,  only  equaled  by 
that  of  Soconosco  on  the  coast  of  Guatemala,  and  which  was  once 
moni>polized  for  the  use  of  the  royal  establishment  of  Spain.  Such 
is  the  demand  for  it  by  the  inhabitants  that  it  commands  a  high  price, 
and  is  not  exported.  The  cacao  or  chocolate  tree  is  a  species  of  Theo- 
broma,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  about  20  feet  high, 
bearing  pods  which  are  oval  and  pointed.  The  nuts  or  seeds  are 
numerous,  and  lodged  in  a  w  hite  pithy  substance.  Chocolate  is  made 
from  the  seeds  by  roasting  them,  and  making  them  into  a  paste  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon  or  vanilla,  furnishing  a  beverage  devoid  of  the 
ill  properties  of  tea  and  coffee,  but  apt  to  disagree  with  dyspeptics 
on  account  of  the  oil  which  it  contains.  Cacao  is  another  preparation 
of  these  seeds.  It  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  fragments  of  the  seed 
coats,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  kernels.  It  is  somewhat  astringent. 
There  is  no  reason,  says  Mr.  Squier,  why  cacao  should  not  become 
an  article  of  large  trade  and  a  source  of  great  wealth.  To  get  a 
cacao  plantation  into  full  operation  requires  time  and  a  considerable 
outlay.  The  unsettled  state  of  Nicaragua  prevents  investments, 
and  hence  the  diminished  production  of  cacao.  Under  a  stable  gov- 
ernment the  trade  in  cacao  would  become  immense.  The  trees  yield 
two  crops  a  year,  and  it  sells  from  §15  to  §20  per  quintal.  The  Guay- 
aquil cacao  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  only  brings  from  §5  to  8G 
per  quintal. 

Nearly  all  the  edibles  and  fi-uits  of  the  tropics  are  produced  natu- 
rally in  Nicaragua,  or  may  be  cultivated  in  great  perfection.  Plan- 
tains, bananas,  beans,  chile,  tomatoes,  bread-lruit,  arrow-root,  ocra, 
citrons,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pine-apples,  (the  delicious  ■white 
Guayaquil,  as  well  as  the  yellow  variety,)  mamays,  anonas  or  chiri- 
moyas,  guavas.  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  hundred  other  varieties  of  plants  and 
fruits  aljound. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  commerce  produced  in  Nica- 
ragua are  sarsaparilla,  anota,  aloes,  ipecacuanha, ginger,  vanilla,  Peru- 
vian bark,  cowhage,  copal,  gum-arabic,  copaiva,  caoutchouc,  dragon's 
blood,  and  vanglo  or  oil  plant.  Among  the  valuable  trees  are  ma- 
hogany, logwood.  Brazil-wood,  lignum-vitai,  fustic,  yellow  sanders, 
pine,  dragon's  blood  tree,  silk  cotton  tree,  oak,  copal  tree,  cedar, 
button-wood,  rose-wood,  Nicaragua-wood,  calabash,  &c.  &c.  Brazil- 
wood, cedar  and  mahogany  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
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Mineral  Resources. — These  arc  very  great.  Gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, load  and  iron  arc  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  various  parts 
of  Nicaragua,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts.  The  district  of 
Segovia,  says  Mr.  Siguier,  is  probably  not  exceeded  in  its  mineral 
wealth  by  any  equal  portion  of  the  continent.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  rule,  the  working  of  the  mines,  as  well  as  all  other  branches 
of  industry,  has  greatly  declined.  It  is  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  all  the  Spanish  countries  in  America 
that  have  thrown  oft' the  yoke  of  Spain,  that  they  have  substituted  for 
the  oppressive  rule  against  which  they  rebelled  nothing  that  has 
bettered  their  condition.  The  government  of  Spain  had  the  merit,  at 
least,  of  greater  stability,  and  of  promoting  an  amount  of  industry  and 
commerce  that  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  viceroys.  All  subsequent  governments  have  been  only,  for  the 
most  part,  despicable  military  despotisms,  characterized  by  every 
species  of  misrule  and  injustice — preventing  all  enterprise  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  causing  all  branches  of  industry  to  decline  apace. 
Under  good  governments  all  these  countries  would  soon  become  im- 
mensely wealthy.  Should  Mexico  and  Central  America  become 
united  to  this  Republic — and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant — the 
immense  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  those  countries  would 
cause  a  vast  tide  of  Anglo-American  emigration  to  set  toward  them, 
and  the  developments  of  wealth  and  comfort  that  would  be  made  in 
a  few  years  would  astonish  the  world.  Under  the  present  race  those 
countries  will  never  be  anything. 

It  is  now  quite  impossible  to  say  what  the  production  of  the  mines 
of  Nicaragua  and  Central  America  is,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain 
any  reliable  statistics.  A  portion  of .  the  gold  and  silver  produced 
finds  its  way  to  the  Balize,  and  other  portions  to  Truxillo  and  Omoa, 
in  Honduras,  and  to  the  ports  of  Nicaragua.  There  is  but  one  mint 
in  Central  America,  which  is  in  Costa  Rica.  It  coins  principally  gold 
dollar  pieces  to  the  amount  of  from  $50,000  to  §100,000  annually, 
but  these  are  short  of  weight,  and  therefore  not  generally  current. 
They  are  worth  about  93  cents. 

Humboldt  states  that  the  mining  districts  of  Central  America  pro- 
duced nothing  at  the  time  he  wrote  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  formerly 
the  precious  metals  of  Central  America  were  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities. For  the  15  years  anterior  to  1810,  gold  and  silver  had  been 
coined  there  to  the  amount  of  82,19-3,832 ;  and  for  the  15  years 
posterior  to  1810,  to  the  amount  of  $3,810,382.  But  besides  this, 
great  quantities  of  these  metals  were  at  the  same  time  exported  un- 
coined. Such  is  the  report  of  the  master  of  the  old  mint  of  Guatemala 
in  1825.  He  estimates  the  actual  products  of  the  mines  at  ten  times 
the  amount  coined,  which  would  give  more  than  $50,000,000  fur  the 
30  years  preceding  1825.  That  Central  America  was  formerly  rich 
in  the  precious  metals  is  proved  by  the  accounts  of  Gage  and  other 
travelers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  buccaneers  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  visiting  and  plundering  the  mines."* 

Dunlap,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 

*  Squier's  Nicarajaa,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
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Central  America,  observes  that  '•  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  mines 
so  generally  found  in  nearly  every  district.  Many  of  them  were  suc- 
cessfully worked  after  the  conquest  and  during  the  Spanish  dominion. 
Besides  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  there  arc  others  containing  lead 
in  nearly  a  pure  state,  the  ore  yielding  90  per  cent,  of  metal.  In 
some  specimens  25  per  cent,  of  silver  is  said  to  be  mixed  with  the 
lead."  According  to  the  same  writer,  there  are  rich  mines  of  iron 
in  San  Salvador,  producing  a  purer  and  more  malleable  metal  than 
any  imported  from  Europe,  the  ore,  too,  being  close  to  the  surface, 
and  very  abundant-  The  silver  mines,  he  says,  are  now  only  aban- 
doned for  the  want  of  capital  to  carry  them  on. 

About  live  leagues  north  of  San  Miyuel  there  is  a  number  of 
silver  mines.  One  of  them  was  worked  by  a  Spaniard,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  lie  invested  his  own  property,  and  8100,000  of  borrowed 
money.  In  less  than  six  months  he  was  enabled  to  pay  his  obliga- 
tions ;  and  although  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  left 
$70,000  in  gold  and  silver,  the  prodace  of  the  mine.  Some  dispute 
arose  about  the  ownership  of  the  mine  after  his  death,  and,  it  ceasing 
to  be  worked,  the  mine  became  filled  with  water,  and  still  remains  in 
that  condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a  company  would  take 
hold  of  the  mine,  and  pump  out  the-  water,  immense  fortunes  would 
speedily  be  realized. 

The  mines  of  Tabanco  were  still  more  celebrated.  They  yielded, 
when  worked,  §1,000,000  annually,  though  worked  in  a  rude  manner 
without  machinery.  The  annual  profits  to  the  proprietors  were 
$200,000.  All  the  hills,  near  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras, 
abound  in  gold  and  silver  intermixed;  and  although  none  of  them 
have  been  excavated  to  any  depth,  or  woi-ked  with  proper  machinery, 
they  formerly  yielded  more  than  $2,000,000  per  annum.  '-From 
all  I  have  been  able  to  collect,"  says  Mr.  Dunlap,  "this  neighborhood 
appears  to  possess  natural  stores  of  the  precious  metals  even  exceed- 
ing those  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia.  *  *  *  The 
ores  generally  contain  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  from  1  to  1| 
of  gold  ;  but  the  latter  metal  is  often  found  pure  in  many  places,  and 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  it  are  annually  collected  by  the  Indians 
in  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  sometimes  in  pieces  weighing  5  or  6  pounds." 

In  almost  every  section  of  the  country  that  has  been  explored,  the 
precious  metals  have  been  found  ;  but  as  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  country  has  never  been  made,  its  real  mineral  resources  are  un- 
known. It  is  not  improbable,  from  such  accounts  as  have  been 
received,  that  another  California  lies  in  Central  America.  Byam,  an 
English  traveler,  states  that  the  auriferous  streams  of  Segovia  are 
constantly  visited  by  the  natives,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  never  fail  to 
wash  out  and  pick  up  cno\igh  gold  to  last  them  the  whole  year. 

Besides  the  metals  above  mentioned,  Nicaragua  yields  sul- 
phur in  large  quantities,  nearly  pure,  from  the  volcanoes;  also  nitre, 
and  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  most  important  silver  mines  in  Nicaragua,  at  present,  are 
those  ofDissilta.  They  have  been  worked  only  for  a  short  time, 
under  every  disadvantage,  but  have,  nevertheless,  during  the  last 
three  years,  produced  upwards  of  17,300  pounds  of  silver. 
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Such  is  a  brief  slvctch  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of 
Nicaragua,  derived  chiefly  from  Mr,  Squier's  late  Avork.  We  con- 
sider the  work  of  Mr.  Squier  as  entirely  reliable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  half  has  not  yet  been  told  as  regards  the  actual  natural 
wealth  and  advantages  of  Nicaragua. 

The  shameful  usurpation  of  the  British  government  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  Nicaragua,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be.  It  cannot  be  denounced  in  terms  too  strong.  Since 
the  English  usurpation  the  trade  of  the  country  has  seriously 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  and  uncertainty  which 
it  has  created  in  the  interior,  and  which  has  induced  many  of  the 
native  merchants  to  contract  their  business.  The  additional  duties 
levied  by  the  British  have  also  contributed  to  the  same  result.  They 
have  imposed  an  import  and  export  duty  of  2^-  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  made  other  onerous  restrictions  on  commerce.  Very  recently 
the  British  government,  from  motives  of  policy,  suspended  the  col- 
lection of  duties  in  San  Juan,  but  it  has  not  permanently  abandoned 
the  system.  The  seizure  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  by  England,  was 
made  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  it  was  likely  to  become 
the  only  Atlantic  terminus  of  an  interoceanic  canal.  They  set  up 
the  shallow  pretext  of  supporting  the  territorial  pretensions  of  a  tribe 
of  savages,  or  mixed  negroes  and  Indians,  called  Moscos,  or  Mosquitos, 
and  in  virtue  of  some  equivocal  relations  which  the  pirates  of  Jamaica 
anciently  maintained  with  them.  The  seizure  was  purely  piratical, 
and  would  have  called  down  the  bellowing  indignation  of  England 
had  any  other  nation  made  the  seizure.  "  When  it  is  known,"  says 
Mr.  Squier,  "that  San  Juan  was  the  principal  port  of  entry  of 
Nicaragua  under  the  Spanish  dominion  ;  that  for  more  than  300  years 
it  was  the  avenue  through  which  its  trade  was  conducted ;  that  the 
river  flowing  past  it  was  defended  by  massive  and  costly  works, 
which,  although  in  ruins,  are  yet  imposing;  that  no  Mosquito  Indians 
ever  resided  there ;  that  all  its  inhabitants  were  Nicaraguans,  and 
that  England  herself  recognized  it,  as  pertaining  to  Nicaragua,  by 
blockading  it  as  a  part  of  her  territories ;  and  when  to  all  this  is 
added  the  fact,  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  never  themselves  pretended 
to  any  territorial  rights,  there  or  elsewhere,  luitil  induced  to  do  so  by 
British  agents,  the  enormity  of  the  seizure  is  rendered  apparent."* 

Since  the  seizure  of  the  port,  under  the  pretext  of  effecting  the 
"  re-establishment  of  Mosquito  rights  and  authority,"  the  municipal 
and  other  regulations,  not  excepting  the  port  charges  and  customs' 
rates,  have  been  promulgated  and  fixed  by  an  officer  styling  himself 
'•  Iler  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul,"  or  "Vice-Consul,"  who  has  for 
his  executive  force  a  few  Jamaica  negroes,  called  "  police. "f  "  He  is, 
in  fact,"  says  Mr.  Squier,  "  dictator  of  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
subject,  without  appeal,  to  his  will,  for  there  are  no  written  laws  or 
fixed  regulations  of  any  kind.  He  assumes  to  dispose  of  lands,  and 
gives  titles  under  his  consular  seal ;  nor  does  he,  ever  so  remotely, 
appear  to  recognize  the  so  called  Mosquito  king.     Indeed,  the  only 

*  Squier'a  Nicaragua,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  t  Idem,  p.  79. 
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evidonoe  tli;it  this  farcical  character  is  held  in  remembrance  at  all,  is, 
that  a  flag,  said  to  be  his,  is  occasionally  hoisted  in  an  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  English  Hag,  however,  floats  over  what 
is  called  the  custom-house,  and  is  the  only  one  for  which  any  degree 
of  respect  is  exacted.  The  new  tariff"  promulgated  at  San  Juan,  in 
April,  1850,  was  signed  'J.  M.  Daly,  Collector,'  and  did  not  pur- 
port to  have  been  enacted  by  any  superior  authority.  Indeed,  the 
present  situation  of  the  town,  overawed,  as  it  constantly  is,  by  one 
or  two  Britis.h  vessels,  is  anomalous  in  the  extreme.  If,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, this  port  belongs  to  the  supposititious  Mosquito  king,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  second  party  can  exercise  sovereignty 
over  it,  or  upon  what  principles  of  international  law  the  consuls  of 
one  nation  can  assume  municipal  and  general  administrative  authority 
in  the  ports  of  another.  The  simple  flict  is,  that  Great  Britain  having 
secured  possession  of  this  important  port,  under  a  pretext  which 
deceives  nobody,  no  longer  cares  to  stultify  herself  by  affecting  to 
conform  to  that  pretext.  The  thing  is  too  absurd  to  be  continued." 
Our  limits  forbid  us  dilating  further  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  American  people. 
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"  Science  at  best  is  at  a  discount  here,  and  tliose  wlio  would  proinote  it  must  not  expect 
tlie  same  success  as  tailors,  blacksmiths,  Sec" — De  Bow's  Masazine,  March,  \8b2,page 
336. 

Tfiis  pithy  opinion  may  be  applied  to  other  sections  of  the  South  be- 
sides New-Orleans.  Writers  and  speakers  are  prone  to  dilate  on  the 
theme  "that  know  ledge  is  power  ;"  but  the  practical  man  and  close  ob- 
server soon  becomes  satisfied  that  in  the  South,  very  generally,  cot- 
ton, sugar-cane,  and  negroes,  are  power;  and  that  intellectual  and  scien- 
tific attainments,  unless  they  are  rapidly  creating  wealth  for  their 
possessor,  are  not  regarded  as  of  much  value  in  themselves.  This 
is  very  well  shown  by  the  fiicts  stated  in  the  short  notice  of  the  labors 
of  Professors  Smith  and  Chilton,  whence  we  have  taken  our  motto,  and 
is  yet  more  strongly  displayed  in  the  disposition  to  place  instructors 
of  youth,  and  purely  scientific  men,  much  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  they  rank  in  Europe,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Union  than 
this.  Learning  and  science  are  regarded  as  tools,  by  which  to 
operate  upon  the  pockets  ;  and  not  as  involving  principles,  truths, 
and  methods,  by  which  one  can  act  upon  the  world  as  well  as  with 
it.  Instructors,  therefore,  rank,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  as  first 
class  overseers  /  One  improves  his  pupils'  intellects  so  as  to  be  worth  so 
much  per  head  in  the  professional  and  practical  market ;  the  other 
raises  so  many  1)ales  per  hand,  or  to  the  acre  :  both  keep  their  "  gangs" 
or  "  force"  in  good  or  bad  order,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  both  are 
paid  in  like  proportion — the  immortal  soul  in  one  scale,  balanced 
by  cotton  and  sugar  in  the  other!  "The  dignity  of  intellect,  as  dis- 
played in  the  teacher's  mission,"  is  a  "  sham,"  unless  it  be,  where  the 
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clergyman  and  instructor  are  comhined  in  one  ;  and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  South  and  Southwest  are  dotted  over  with  sectarian 
establishments,  and  wrangling  divinity  schools — the  control  of  edu- 
cation having  in  a  great  measure  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
simply  because  it  requires  the  self  denial  of  a  preacher  to  meet  the 
annoyances  of  a  teacher,  and  his  pulpit  influence  to  keep  up  his 
standing. 

It  is  not  however  the  object  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  value  of 
knowledge,  or  the  proper  grade  of  its  votaries,  and  we  therefore  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  school-books  of  the  South — their  origin, 
their  character  and  influences,  their  defects  and  the  remedy. 

The  pul)]ication  of  school-books  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
a  bookseller's  business.  Irving  and  Prescott,  Bryant  and  Willis, 
Bancroft  and  Ililliard, — the  seductions  of  poetry,  the  inventions  of 
fiction,  the  delvings  and  analyzings  of  science,  even  Typee  Melville, 
and  Bachelor  "Ike  Marvel,"  "  pale  their  ineffectual  fires"  before 
Webster's  and  Comly's  Spelling-book,  First  Readers,  "  Productive 
Grammars"  and  School  Geographies.  The  supply  of  the  innumerable 
hordes  of  little  tow-headed  urchins,  whence  are  to  come  the  great 
men  of  the  future,  is  the  one  thing  wished  for  by  the  men  "  of  the 
trade."  Looking  to  the  practical,  there  is  scarce  a  firm  in  business 
that  would  not  prefer  the  copyright  of  Noah  Webster's  Spelling- 
book  to  Daniel  AVebster's  Speeches. 

The  first  thought  that  enters  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  is,  that  the 
school-books  of  the  South  orirfinate'm  the  North;  and  until  recently, 
when  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  entered  the  market,  exclusively  in  the 
North,  and  far  North.  We  do  not  remember  a  single  text-book  of 
the  schools  printed  or  published  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
unless  it  be  Peter  Parley's  at  Louisville.  If  there  are  such,  they  have 
but  slight  circulation.  The  southern  booksellers  are  literally  in  a 
state  of  "  peonage"  to  the  "barons  of  Clift-street"  and  others  of 
that  ilk.  The  books  are  prepared  by  northern  men,  often  without 
practical  knowledge  of  teaching,  untraveled  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
they  are  prepared,  too,  in  "  series"  or  "  sets,"  with  references  so 
made,  from  one  to  the  other,  that  any  one  volume  of  the  "set" 
finding  its  way  into  a  school-room,  or  college,  and  obtaining  some 
approval  and  use,  may  act  as  a  wedge  to  let  in  the  balance,  and  shove 
out  antagonist  editions.  Each  large  northern  city  has  its  peculiar 
style  of  books;  and  the  very  first  thing  a  bookseller  or  publisher 
beginning  business  in  such  city  desires  and  aims  at  is,  to  obtain  a 
name  of  some  literary  celebrity  with  which  to  christen  a  series  of 
copyrighted,  stereotyped  school-books  ;  if  the  classics,  too  often 
filched  bodily  from  the  Germans  or  the  Prussians,  overlaid  with  notes 
in  English ;  if  in  English,  often  paste  and  scissor  concoctions  of  old 
grammars  and  geographies ;  if  in  French,  often  unblushing  pla- 
giarisms from  old  Parisian  school-books  or  lectures.  Any  one  who 
can  see  the  trade-lists,  or  will  compare  the  circulars  of  the  northern 
houses,  will  confess  we  are  right.  The  competition  among  all  these 
rival  houses  for  a  market  is  constant  and  incessant.  Agents,  colpor- 
teurs and  pedlars  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  so  gainful  is  a  sue- 
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cessful  school-book,  that  it  is  a  fart,  that  agents  anxious  to  introduce 
a  new  work,  and  root  out  an  established  one,  have  offered  to  take  all 
of  the  old  books  from  teaehers,  and  replace  them  with  the  new  pub- 
lications without  charge  !  This  being  done  as  one  mode  of  bringing 
them  into  use. 

The  origin,  the  authorship,  the  publication,  and  the  control  of  the 
quantity  sold,  and  the  price,  are  all  of  them,  then,  far  distant  from 
the  South. 

We  pass  next  to  the  character  and  inllucnces  of  these  books;  and 
here  we  desire  to  assert  a  principle  thit  may  cause  some  doubt  in 
the  reader's  mind,  and  of  which  we  regret  our  present  limits  prevent 
a  full  discussion.  We  believe  that  southern  life,  habits,  thoughts 
and  aims,  are  so  essentially  diflerent  from  those  of  the  North,  that 
here  a  diflerent  character  of  books,  tuition  and  training  is  absolutely 
required,  to  bring  up  the  boy  to  manhood  with  his  faculties  fully  de- 
veloped. If  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  was  controlled  by  climate  ; 
if  at  one  point  winter  and  bad  weather  shut  the  boy  up  by  the  fire- 
side five  months  in  a  year,  and  at  another  not  five  weeks;  if  at  one 
the  bod}-  ripens  at  least  three  years  later  than  at  the  other,  and  if  the 
aims  of  the  after-life  are  as  distinct  as  the  degrees  of  latitude  that 
cover  the  Union, — why  then  should- there  not  be  such  dissimilarities 
as  to  prevent  elementary  works  of  reasonable  size  and  price  for 
schools  from  being  adapted  to  all  ?  ,Tne  classics  may  be  excepted, 
and  even  there,  some  regard  should  be  had  in  the  notes  to  early 
training  and  mental  aptitudes.  Those  who  have  taught,  tn'  seen 
teaching  in  New- York  or  Philadelphia,  and  then  at  New-Orleans,  or 
inland  points  south,  will  readily  understand  this  view.  There  are 
distinct  idiosyncracies,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  peculiar  to  each 
great  section  of  the  United  States,  and  these  cannot  be  disregarded 
by  a  teacher.  Without  delaying  then  to  argue  this  point,  which 
might  lead  us  too  far  astray  from  our  present  subject,  we  venture 
the  foregoing  assertion,  and  appeal  to  observation  to  sustain  us. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  character  of  the  common  school-books 
used  in  the  southern  institutions  of  learning,  has  the  ear-mark  of  the 
section  and  writers  who  compile  and  originate  them,  and  that  the  in- 
ducement to  these  works  is  not  love  of  learning,  and  anxiety  to  im- 
prove methods  of  teaching  and  developing  the  mind,  but  a  mere  love 
of  gain  on  the  part  of  the  piiblishers  with  ca]iital  enough  to  invest  in 
the  business ;  regarding  the  young  intellect  of  the  country  as  a  paying 
crop,  worth  so  much,  and  making  their  calculations  on  these  prin- 
ciples. 

^Ve  are  conscious  this  is  an  ignoble  and  selfish  view  of  the  matter, 
but  we  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  candid  examiner  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  We  admit  that  a  desire  of  su])planting  a 
rival  house  will  induce  improvement  in  the  mode  of  getting  up  and 
preparing  a  text-book,  and  that  teachers,  anxious  for  the  eclat,  and  if 
successful,  the  gain  of  authorship,  are  perpetually  supplying  the 
market  with  so  called  new  works;  l»ut  the  principle  remains  un- 
touched :  the  brains  of  boys  and  girls  are  regarded  as  a  California 
placer,  to  be  dug,  washed  out,  and  fcifted,  for  the  henaCit  o(  private 
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interest,  and  no  more  labor  is  given  to  the  book  than  will  carry  it 
out  into  coninion  use,  by  means  of  the  usages  of  trade. 

An  instance  will  perhaps  illustrate  our  view  :  A  teacher,  or  "  sa- 
vant," has  devoted  much  labor  to  some  peculiar  branch  of  education ; 
he  has  laid  out  all  his  strength,  experience,  and  knowledge,  in  a 
school-book,^  which  really  developes  new  views,  and  suggests  educa- 
tional improvements.  His  manuscript  is  complete,  and  the  author, 
having  submitted  it  to  competent  judges,  is  cheered  by  their  ap- 
proval, and  feels  as  if  he  had  rendered  some  benefit  to  his  profession, 
and  gained  some  honor  for  himself  But  now  comes  the  pinch. 
The  publication  of  school-books  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  certain 
great  publishing  houses  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North.  They  each  have 
made  large  investments  in  stereotype  plates,  copyrights,  maps,  and 
printed  "  stock  ;"  nay  more,  on  the  very  topic  on  which  our  teacher 
or  "  savant"'  has  written,  these  publishers  have  a  book,  or  a  series  of 
books  in  use.  If  the  teacher  publishes  on  his  own  score,  or  outside 
of  these  houses,  judicious  friends  tell  him,  or  his  own  observation 
teaches  him,  that  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  pecuniary  loss,  and  he  there- 
fore proceeds  to  the  "  right  publisher."  What  does  he  do]  Why, 
as  self-interest  usually  induces  any  man  to  act :  he  either  dissuades 
or  refuses ;  or,  if  his  "  reader"  advises  him  that  "  it  will  do,"  the 
publisher  sits  downi  to  a  calculation  of  expediency,  profit  and  loss. 
Can  I  give  this  new  book  such  a  circulation  as  to  kill  off  Harper, 
Appleton,  and  others,  from  the  market,  and  save  myself  from  loss  on 
my  own  copyrights  that  become  comparatively  worthless  if  this  new 
work  comes  out  ?  If  I  can,  I  will  take  it.  The  chances  are,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  is  rebuffed  ;  for  presentation  copies  to  editors, 
teachers,  and  literati,  from  whom  are  to  flow  the  puffs  that  shall  waft 
the  work  on  a  prosperous  voyage,  will  alone  consume  a  small  edi- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  advertising,  and  investment  of  capital  in 
"stock."  If  the  author  does  make  a  contract,  he  probably  sells  his 
copyright  for  a  per  cent,  on  sales  of  his  book  ;  and  from  that  time  out, 
the  bantling  of  his  brain  goes  on  the  trade-lists,  and  adds  one  more 
name  to  the  "  valuable  school-books  published  (by  Gammon  and 
Co.)  and  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally."  This  is  not,  we  assure 
the  reader,  "  fancy's  sketch  ;"  we  have  the  case,  and  use  it  to  show 
that  the  character  of  school-books  in  this  country  is  rapidly  becoming 
subsidiary  to  mere  motives  of  gain.  Now,  in  all  this,  we  see  no 
special  cause  of  complaint  for  publishers  alone  ;  the  laws  of  trade, 
competition,  and  interest,  produce  such  a  state ;  and  booksellers, 
taking  the  country  as  they  find  it,  have  a  clear  right  to  occupy  the 
market.  The  author  and  publisher  are  interested  in  praising  the 
book,  and  nobody  has  any  special  interest  in  decrying  it ;  but  we  do 
think  it  is  high  time  that  southern  reading  men,  educated  men,  and 
those  concerned  in  and  about  schools  and  colleges,  should  create  a 
public  opinion  that  will  check  the  evil,  and  compel  more  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  rising  generation,  and  this,  especially,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  such  school-books,  so  prepared,  and  emanating  whence  they 
do,  is  con'iidered. 

As  far  back  as   1779,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  Virginia,  proposed  a  sys- 
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tematical  plan  of  southern  education  :  1st,  Elementary  schools, 
comprising  all  classes,  rich  and  poor ;  2d,  A  class  of  colleges,  cal- 
culated for  all  the  wants  of  American  life  ;  3d,  A  finishing  university, 
for  teaching  the  highest  branches  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  He 
also  remarks,  touching  the  university  of  Virginia,  that  "  he  hoped  it 
would  save  them  from  becoming  the  Barbary  of  the  Union,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  ranks  of  their  own  negroes ;"  and  insisted  that  the 
education  of  "southern  youth,  in  the  southern  states,  is  necessary, 
,  if  the  states  are  to  remain  sovereign  and  independent;"  stating  with 
alarm  the  Aact,  that  five  hundred  of  their  sons  were  educating  in  north- 
ern seminaries,  "  as  a  canker  eating  on  the  vitals  of  their  (southern) 
existence."'  Of  the  same  spirit  was  General  Washington,  when  in  his 
will  he  recommends  a  Virginia  university,  as  a  protection  against 
passing  so  important  a  period  of  life  in  Europe.  Both  of  these  great 
men  are  usually  regarded  as  good  Unionists;  and  if  they  saw  danger 
then  from  northern  institutions,  when  the  South  was  .Georgia,  we 
may  safely  venture  to  deprecate  not  only  instruction,  but  the  ele- 
mentary books  of  instruction  from  the  same  Cjuarter,  when  the  South 
is  the  Ptio  Grande  and  the  Pacific. 

In  this  article  we  wish  chiefly  to  deal  with  the  lower  class  of  school- 
books  in  use  at  the  South,  such  as  spelling-books,  geographies, 
histories,  readers,  speech-books,  and  similar  elementary  works ; 
because  they  reach  the  first  class  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan,  and  are  in 
the  vernacular.  Classical,  scientific,  and  metaphysical  works  are 
open  to  the  same  charge  of  serious  defects  for  southern  use  ;  but  we 
have  no  space  for  that  class  at  present.  We  aver,  then,  that  these 
northern  school-books  are  injurious :  First,  because  they  are  pub- 
lished as  a  mere  matter  of  gain,  without  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
pupils  using  them.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  value  of  a  Gram- 
matic  Reader,  Nos.  1  and  2,  actually  used  in  a  southern  public 
school,  by  children  fi'oni  seven  to  ten  years  old,  which  at  page  24 
runs  thus  :  "  This  youth  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  farmer,"  "  This  is  an  intransitive,  j^osi-sitbstaniive, 2)re2)osi- 
tional,  gerundive  2ihrase  P''  Jf  any  one  thing  could  delight  a  youth 
compelled  to  endure  such  trash,  it  would  be,  we  should  think,  the 
prospect  of  becoming  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  geographies  that  tell  pupils  "States  are 
divided  into  towns  and  counties  ?"  as  if,  out  of  New  England,  the  use 
of  town,  as  synonymous  with  parish,  district,  or  township,  was  usual ; 
that  devote  two  pages  to  Connecticut  onions  and  broom-corn,  and  ten 
lines  to  Louisiana  and  sugar?  of  histories  that  are  silent  about 
Texas'?  of  first  readers,  that  declare  all  spelling  but  Noah  Webster's 
"  vulgar,"  and  "  not  used  in  good  society  V  and  of  "  speakers  " 
that  abound  in  selections  for  southern  declamation,  made  almost  ex- 
clusively from  northern  debates  in  Congress,  and  from  abolition  poets? 

We  think,  secondly,  these  school-books  injurious,  because  there 
is  no  permanency  about  them.  When  the  market  is  supplied,  or, 
rather,  the  public  saturated,  with  a  particular  work,  it  gradually  dis- 
appears from  the  stores,  and  some  other,  not  a  whit  better,  but 
newer,  takes  the  place.     This  is  especially  annoying  tc  teachers  and 
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pupils  who,  having  become  used  to  a  certain  set  of  books,  find  them- 
selves, they  scarce  know  how,  deprived  of  their  chosen  works,  and 
are  told  they  are  out  of  print.  There  was  some  philosophy  in  the 
boy's  excuse,  "  that  he  could  not  spell,  because  he  hadn't  got  the 
hang  of  the  new  school-house." 

This  system,  too,  not  only  by  the  variety  and  change  of  supply, 
which  depends  purely  on  trade  reasons,  causes  mischief,  but  it  also 
carries  out  of  the  South  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  far  larger 
than  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject  would  suppose.  Let 
any  one  of  our  readers,  who  educates  a  family,  calculate  what  he  pays 
out  yearly  for  school-books,  and  then  reflect  that  all  around  him  arc 
paying  a  similar  tax.  AVere  it  not  that  this  outlay,  above  all  others, 
is  most  cheerfully  paid  by  parents,  and  goes  out  gradually,  there 
would  have  been  an  outcry  before  this,  especially  when  about  thirty 
per  cent,  is  added  on  to  the  northern  cost  for  the  southern  market. 
Our  complaint  is,  not  that  the  money  is  spent,  but  that,  like  in  almost 
everything  else  we  want,  we  spend  our  means  abroad,  and  not  at 
home.  There  are  other  reasons  that  will  present  themselves  to  ihose 
who  will  reflect  on  this  topic,  and  which  we  would  express,  did  we 
not  desire  to  devote  the  rest  of  our  space  to  the  most  important  and 
concluding  division  of  our  subject.     \Ve  mean,  the  remedy. 

In  choosing  a  remedy,  it  is  requisite  to  have  clear  perceptions  of  the 
ailment,  and  we  therefore  have  tried  to  show,  in  the  previous  part  of 
this  article,  that  general  education  being  the  basis  of  all  our  social 
and  political  institutions,  most  of  the  present  school-books,  by  which 
the  elements  of  an  education  are  passed  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
pupils,  ai'e  a  mere  matter  of  trade,  produced  for  money-making  pur- 
poses, and  improved  only  so  far  as  competition  in  trade,  or  public 
opinion,  comjnls  improvement.  We  have  also  contended  that  the 
wants  of  the  South  are  not  met  by  the  present  school-books  in  use 
among  us,  produced  at  the  North ;  and  that  the  extent  of  territory 
embraced  in  the  Union  forbids  any  one  set  of  works,  unless  classical, 
from  being  adapted  for  universal  use,  and  that  there  are  reasons,  from 
climate,  productions,  politics,  society  and  geographical  position,  why 
this  should  be  so. 

We  consider  this  state  of  affairs  caused  by  a  bad  system,  and  not 
by  bad  men,  and  the  remedy  must,  therefore,  go  to  a  change  of  sys- 
tem. Now,  the  business  of  popular  education  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
a  national  business.  The  federal  government  has  recognized  the 
principle  in  the  public  land  system  ;  but  each  state  must,  and  consti- 
tutionally ought,  to  afford  a  good  common  school  education  to  every 
child  born  on  its  soil.  This  principle  has  been  generally  acted  on  by  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union  ;  and  if  demagogues  and  politicians  can 
be  prevented  from  gambling  for  place  and  power  with  the  school  funds, 
there  is  no  danger  that  our  posterity  will  lack  the  ability  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong.  Each  state,  then,  should  control  its  own  school- 
books.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  schools  should  have 
suitable  manuals  prepared,  developing  the  early  history  of  the  state, 
its  productions,  its  constitution,  and  mode  of  government,  and  should 
also  select  uniform  text-books,  from  the  spelling-book  upwards,  for 
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the  whole  state.  If  this  were  done  judiciously,  the  printing  by  con- 
tract, and  pains  taken  to  have  the  best  of  the  kind,  private  schools 
would  follow  this  lead,  and  public  opinion  would  shut  out  bookselling 
speculations.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  done  at  the  North.  New- 
York  will  not  use  Massachusetts  text-books,  and  Pennsylvania  is  taking 
the  same  plan.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  child  should  not  begin  his 
first  knowledge  of  things  at  /<o??i(?,  and  be  made  to  identify  himself  in 
thought  with  his  native  state,  its  productions,  history,  biography  and 
interests.  A  generous  competition,  too,  would  spring  up  between 
states,  as  to  who  should  prepare  and  develop  the  best  text-books  and 
system,  and  fromthis  competition  an  experience  would  grow  of  great 
value  to  our  future  interests.  This  project  involves  no  heavier  outlay 
than  the  present  plan,  and  leaves  open  to  private  competition  the 
higher  range  of  text-books ;  for  we  very  much  doubt  if  a  sound, 
honest,  common  school  education  is  not  quite  as  much  as  any  state 
ought  at  present  to  atten^pt,  with  the  single  exception  of  Normal 
Schools. 

By  this  term  we  mean  schools  where  the  profession  of  teaching  is 
well  taught,  for  a  want  of  competent  teachers  is  the  one  great  cause 
of  deficient  southern  education  ;  and  we  shall  have  few  suitable  school- 
books  until  writers,  taught  by  experience,  rise  up  among  us  to  pre- 
pare them. 

Of  this  section  of  the  Union,  more  than  of  any  other,  is  it  true, 
that  teaching  is  in  general  taken  up  without  training,  and  as  a  tem- 
porary resource,  and  to  it  flock  too  many  of  whom,  with  truth  it  may 
be  said, 

"  A  third-rate  college  licked  them  to  the  shape, 
Not  of  the  scholar,  but  the  scholar's  ape." 

Perhaps  to  this  circumstance,  more  than  to  any  other,  may  be  traced 
the  propensity  to  educate  our  youth  at  the  North,  instead  of  at  home, 
as  if  there  were  disgrace  in  a  southern  diploma.  So  long  as  this  prin- 
ciple operates,  there  can  be  but  little  permanent  improvement.  The 
southern  planter  must  resolve  to  do  with  his  children,  as  he  is  striving 
by  factories  to  do  with  his  cotton,  manufacture  the  material  when  it 
grows.  To  elfect  so  desirable  a  result,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
Normal  School,  devoted  to  preparing  young  men  fur  the  profession 
of  teaching  in  all  its  branches,  and  calculated  to  relieve  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  medicine,  already  stufied  to  repletion.  The  internal 
improvements  in  progress,  and  in  contemplation,  will  require  a  large 
number  of  engineers  and  scientific  mechanics.  The  foolish  and  anti- 
American  notion  about  "  vulgar  mechanics"  is  passing  away.  People, 
with  that  eye  to  the  practical  and  the  dollar  which  marks  our  nation, 
begin  to  discover  that  bridge-building,  locomotive  engines,  the  super- 
intendence of  factories,  the  chemistry  of  dyeing  cottons,  and  of  agri- 
culture, the  construction  of  sugar- works,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
practical  applications  of  the  arts,  are  quite  as  honorable  employments, 
and  often  more  remnnerative,  than  the  pursuit  of  the  three  professions ; 
that  the  young  doctor  and  lawyer,  having  hung  out  on  a  shutter  a 
bit  of  gilded  tin,  are  often  driven  to  low  expedients  by  "the  force  of 
circumstance" — a  force  quite  as  powerful  as  steam  or  water;  and 
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that  tlic  preacher  too  often  finds  his  reward  laid  up  in  heaven,  for  he 
rarely  obtains  it  on  earth,  hi  truth,  we  are  a  drugged  and  law-ridden 
community,  too  much  beset  with  pills  and  bills  of  c(«ts  ;  and  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be,  if  our  cotton  and  sugar-planters,  who  are  so 
rich,  could  only  believe  that  their  children  ought  to  be  something 
else  than  rich  men's  sons,  and  that 

"  No  fables  tell  us  of  Minervas  born 
From  bales  of  cotton,  or  from  sacks  of  corn  ;" 

that  it  is  a  vain  and  pitiful  ambition  to  visit  the  North  for  a  tinsel 
education,  that  ruins  the  mind  for  agricultural  life,  begets  contempt 
of  home  usages,  and  returns  to  the  roof-tree  an  expensively-dressed 
"dandified"  boy-man,  without  any  of  that  "  masculine  development 
making  the  will  earnest,  the  soul  full  of  manly  intent,  and  with  pur- 
pose to  make  itself  felt  on  mind,  and  not  on  tailors,  dancers,  singers, 
wine  and  horses,"  Is  it,  among  these  small  midges,  who  regard  their 
wealth  a  license  or  excuse  for  all  else  deficient,  that  in  times  to  come 
the  South  is  to  find  its  pilots  when  the  ship  of  state  is  adrift,  the 
rigging  sprung,  sails  rent,  breakers  a-head,  crew  mutinous,  and  party- 
spirit  raging?  Are  these  they,  who,  hereafter,  can  be  looked  to  as 
men  fit  to  go  forth  into  public  life,  having  learned  what  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  really  w,  how  it  became  so,  the  perils  that  have 
threatened  and  do  threaten  it,  the  fanaticism  that  has  attacked  it, 
the  courage  that  has  fought  for  it,  and  the  wisdom  that  has  made  it 
great  ?     Verily,  we  think  not. 

There  would  be  little  cause  for  the  quotation  that  heads  this 
article,  if  more  pains  were  taken  to  guide  those  aright,  who,  by 
position  or  wealth,  measurably  control  public  amusements  and 
tastes;  and  there  will  be  no  change  for  the  better  in  southern 
cities,  until  a  class  of  healthy  minds,  earnest  in  the  aflTairs  of  life,  and 
awake  to  the  proper  duties  of  young  Americans,  have  been  by  com- 
mon and  normal  schools,  developed  from  the  so-called  lower  and 
middle  orders.  Should  that  unhappy  time  ever  arrive,  when  the  whole 
South  must  rally  as  one  man,  and  resist  or  perish,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  "man  of  the  hour"  will  not  be  found  among  the  "  curled 
darlings,"  who  imbibed  their  education  at  the  feet  of  some  abolition 
Gamaliel  of  the  North ;  but  the  "  true  man"  will  arise  from  the  work- 
ing classes  of  brains  and  hands  ;  he  will  be  some  one  who  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  free  school,  and  obtained  his  first  ideas  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  rights  of  man  in  the  world,  from  noting  and  mingling  with 
representatives  of  all  classes  that  make  up  such  schools,  and  from 
books  and  from  teachers  that  taught  him  the  history  of  the  South 
and  the  destiny  of  the  South. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  any  exhibition  of  the  details  of 
the  state  and  normal  schools.  But  as  illustrating  the  value  of 
normal  schools  for  producing  school-books  and  instructors,  we  in- 
dicate West  Point  Academy  and  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis. 
What  are  these  but  national  normal  schools,  educating  their  pupils 
for  certain  pursuits,  and  to  fill  certain  posts  in  the  army  and  navy? 
Look  at  the  sc/ioo^6ooA-s  that  have  emanated,  especially  from  West 
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Point  graduates — are  they  not  confessedly  the  best  of  their  class,  and 
have  tliL'y  not  a  larger  circulation  than  any  others'?  and  are  not  these 
graduates  "  of  the  Point,"  when  they  leave  the  army,  always  in 
demand  for  engineers,  teachers  and  officers?  Why  is  this?  The 
answer  is  well  known  ;  their  instruction  has  been  complete,  there  is 
no  sham  about  it,  and  whatever  they  have  been  taught  has  been 
thoroughly  taught.  So  convinced  has  public  opinion  become  upon 
this  point,  that  military  schools,  ftvowedly  adopting  West  Point  as 
their  model,  are  rapidly  growing  up  in  several  of  the  states;  and 
wherever  they  are  honestly  managed,  they  invariably  break  up  the 
old  four  years'  course  of  some  tioenty  sciences  and  branches,  that 
adorn  the  list  of  studies  in  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Inhere  are  now  in  these  United  States  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  colleges,  trudging  along  in  the  four  years'  track.  They  teach 
Greek  and  Latin ;  where  is  the  body  of  accurate  classical  scholars  to 
be  found  1  They  teach,  too,  mathematics  ;  and  yet,  with  all  the 
outcry  for  engineers,  caused  by  our  internal  improvements,  how 
many  ever  come  from  a  college  ?  The  Academy  at  West  Point, 
graduating  yearly  far  less  than  many  of  our  colleges,  has  furnished 
more  engineers  than  the  whole  one  hundred  and  twenty  colleges 
combined.  We  could  show  the  sartie  thing  as  to  many  other  branches 
of  learning,  did  space  permit.  But  one  question  we  must  ask — what 
are  the  school-books  these  colleges  use?  The  answer  is,  that  hardly 
any  three  of  them  adopt  the  same  text-books  throughout;  scarce 
one  of  them  at  the  North  1)ut  has  some  professor,  who,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  abilities,  has  not,  in  conjunction  with  some  pub- 
lisher, vexed  the  pockets  of  the  South  with  a  book  or  books  ex- 
pounding or  confounding  some  branch  of  elementary  knowledge  ;  and 
"the  end  is  not  yet,"  and  never  will  be,  until  the  whole  system  is 
broken  up,  root  and  branch. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  close  our  article.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  needs  discussion.  Whether  the  proper  mode  of 
curing  the  evils  complained  of  has  been  indicated,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say  ;  but  that  the  evil  exists  is  undeniable.  Let  public  opinion  wake 
up,  and,  if  in  no  other  way,  possibly  self-interest  may  induce  some 
lord  of  paper  and  print  to  speculate  in  a  series  of  southern  school- 
books,  prepared,  if  it  must  be  so,  by  some  alien  to  our  soil,  but  with 
reference  to  our  wants  ;  and  even  in  this  way  a  beginning  of  reform 
may  come.  But  so  long  as  parents,  teachers,  school  directors, 
trustees  and  superintendents  submit  in  silence  and  endure,  that  long 
■will  the  northern  publisher  "pour  on." 

"Who  wotild  be  free, 
Themselves  must  strike  the  blow." 
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Myriads  on  myriads  of  men,  before  the  time  of  Isaac  Newton, 
iniist  have  sat  under  apple-trccs  ;  and  vast  numbers  of  them  too, 
xindoubtcdly,  had  apples  to  drop  upon  their  heads;  while  not  a  few, 
it  is  likely,  puzzled  themselves  to  know  why  the  apple  should  fall 
plumb  down,  (thereby  entailing  upon  them  the  evils  of  a  headache,) 
instead  of  flying  off  at  a  tangent,  a  right  angle,  or  a  curve.  Many 
a  one  of  these  myriads  might,  perchance,  just  as  well  as  the  great 
philosopher,  have  guessed  out  the  wonderful  law  of  gravitation ; 
only — not  one  of  them  did  it.  Why  was  this?  Not  want  of  intel- 
lect, surely.  No  doubt  there  were  many  men  before,  as  well  as 
since  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  quite  his  equals  in  mental  power.  But  they 
did  not  solve  the  riddle,  and  he  did.  The  time  for  the  solving  of  it 
being  come,  even  then  came  the  man  to  solve  it.  Perhaps  the  day 
may  yet  arrive,  when  all  puzzling  questions  in  physics  and  meta- 
physics, in  morals  and  in  ethics,  may  be  as  clearly  disposed  of; 
but  in  the  meantime,  we  must  be  content,  like  the  non-Newtons  of 
the  past  world,  when  the  apples  came  tumbling  about  their  ears,  to 
scratch  our  heads  and  bear  the  penalty  of  our  ignorance.  To  be 
sure,  we  will  still,  in  the  midst  of  this  head-thumping  process,  look 
up  inquiringly  and  ask,  "  Why '?"  Why  are  some  things  hard  and 
other  things  soft  1  some  things  square  and  other  things  round  ? 
Man  has  a  great  propensity  for  asking  "  Why  V  and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a  fortunate  tendency.  By  perpetual  knocking  at  a 
closed  door,  sometimes  a  hand  comes  to  open  it. 

Why,  then,  among  the  darkest  of  life's  problems,  constantly  re- 
curs to  us  the  question  :— Why  is  there  evil  in  this  world  ?  and  how 
is  it  to  be  remedied  1  "  Why  1"  "  why  V  "why  ?" — has  the  weary 
thought  of  man,  constantly  interrogated  of  Nature,  appealed  to 
Reason,  and  searched  Revelation  to  discover  1  But  ever  there  has 
come  back  to  him  only  the  dull  echo  of  his  own  inquirings — 
"  Why  V  What  is  Evil  1  Can  any  man  put  his  hand  upon  it  1 
Can  any  man  explain  it  in  its  nature,  its  birth,  or  its  causes'?  Is  it 
truly  a  Lucifer  breath,  a  blast  from  hell,  sent  to  poison  our  world, 
that  God's  mercy  may  find  scope  to  redeem  us  from  it  ?  Is  it  the 
inspiration  of  some  great  Satanic  creation,  which  strides  our  earth  in 
mystic  significancy  of  unimagined  mysteries  ]  Is  it  an  active  power,  or 
a  passive  one  ?  an  existence,  or  only  a  deficiency  ?  a  something  that 
is  ?  or  rather,  a  something  that  is  not  1  a  virtue  left  imperfect  1  a  good 
not  filled  up  1  even  as  darkness,  ignorance,  and  error,  are  in  them- 
selves nothing — only  deficiencies,  minus  quantities  of  light,  know- 
ledge and  truth  ?  These  are  the  questions — and  such  as  these — over 
which,  age  after  age,  the  wise  and  the  good  have  thought  themselves 
weary,  while  the  imaginative  and  the  weak  have  sought  among  the 
stars,  and  thought  to  read  their  destinies  from  leaves  and  flowers ; 
and  listened  to  their  dreams,  and  believed  that  it  was  God  who 
called  them.     But  all  have  passed  away,  and,  one  after  another,  they 
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have  resigned  their  gray  hairs  and  wearied  hearts  to  the  dust,  while 
still  upon  their  expiring  lips  quivered  the  great,  unanswered — "Why  1" 

To-day,  in  this  great  age  of  ''new  lights,"  we  have  solutions  num- 
berless otlered  to  this  our  world-wide  problem.  Every  "ism"  upon 
earth  has  got  its  explanation  of,  and  its  remedy  for,  this  Tnonster 
Evil,  which  the  poor,  ignorant  world  has  so  long  imagined  inex- 
plicable and  incurable.  What  is  this  bugbear  of  the  world?  this 
sin — this  pain — this  sufl'oring  ?  Nothing,  forsooth,  it  would  now 
appear — nothing  but  a  nightmare  dream  ;  a  kind  of  world  dys- 
pepsia ;  at  worst,  a  species  of  toothache,  which,  by  some  socialistic, 
communistic,  feministic,  Mormonistic,  or  any  other  such  application 
of  chloroform  to  the  suffering  patient,  may  be  made  to  pass  away 
in  a  sweet  dream  of  perfection.  If  we  will  only  believe  our  doctors 
and  open  our  mouths  wide,  we  are  cured  at  once.  Down  goes  their 
nostrum,  as  glibly  as  the  new-fashioned  cajisule^  by  help  of  which, 
the  lucky  individual  to  whom  a  nauseous  dose  of  castor-oil  is  pre- 
scribed, may  (so  declareth  to  us  the  immaculate  truth  of  advertise- 
ments) luxuriate  in  a  dainty  something,  resembling  a  luscious  piece 
of  turtle-fat ;  one  luxurious  gulp,  and,  lo  !  the  deed  is  done. 

Startled  by  the  loud-mouthed  Eurekas  of  each  new"  sect  as  it  starts 
into  being,  we  turn  to  investigate  their  discoveries — but  alas  !  like 
the  fabled  fruit  of  the  Dead  Sea,  these  are  but  dust  and  ashes  to  the 
taste.  Their  great  discoveries,  forsooth,  end  in  the  tautologous  de- 
claration that  the  world  is  evil,  simply  because  it  is  not  perfect. 
They  write  books,  and  they  make  speeches  ;  they  plan  and  they 
counterplan  ;  they  fancy  they  have  found  a  perfect  mine  of  thought, 
and  they  dig  away  at  it  valorously.  But,  behold  !  the  fancied 
jewels  which  they  dive  at  prove  to  be  but  cast-off  glass — the  refuse 
offal  of  those  great  laborers  who  have  preceded  them  ;  while  still,  in 
its  fullest  development,  the  same  great  mystery  of  evil,  for  which 
neither  man  nor  woman  has  yet  found  a  cause  or  a  cure,  looms  out, 
not  only  in  spite  of,  but  even  in  bolder  prominence  from  their  ig- 
norant meddling.  Quacks  they  are,  whose  salve  fires  the  wound, 
whose  potion  poisons  the  blood,  and  the  sick  world  writhes  under 
their  ill-judged  med'icaments.  Back,  fools  !  to  what  ye  were  made 
for  ! — your  plow  and  your  loom,  your  spindle  and  your  shears  ; 
these,  and  these  only,  are  the  tools  Heaven  destined  for  you.  Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam.  Wo  to  the  world  which  seeks  its  rulers 
where  it  should  but  find  its  drudges !  W^o  to  the  drudge  who 
would  exalt  himself  into  the  ruler  !  Nature  is  vigilant  of  her  law^s, 
and  has  no  pardon  for  the  breakers  of  them.  The  sentenced  wretch 
appeals  in  vain  ;  and  the  hair-brained  Phieton,  w  ho  would  guide  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  must  perish  amidst  the  suffering  he  has  caused. 

The  world  has  supped  full  of  horrors  under  such  false  guides. 
Blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  they  have  led  us  through  dirty  slough 
and  miry  way,  until  filth  and  corruption  seem  almost  our  natural 
element.  But  we  are  about  to  touch  upon  womanhood,"  and  must, 
in  courtesy,  somewhat  soften  our  language,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  feminine  reform  corps  may  not  take  our  defer- 
ence, thus  offered,  as  an  invidious  distinction,  maliciously  bestowed 
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upon  their  sex.  Strong,  however,  in  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  the 
defender,  not  the  libeler  of  the  sex,  we  must,  while  we  will  do  our 
"  spiriting"  as  gently  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow,  en- 
deavor to  show  the  false  position  in  which  the  innovators  have 
placed  themselves,  as  well  as  the  slanderous  assertions  which  their 
course  is  calculated  to  throw  over  the  true  cause  of  womanhood. 

The  reforming  ladies  have  not  yet  got  an  "  ^W  for  their  move  ; 
but  have  nevertheless  come  forward  scarcely  less  boldly  than  their 
masculine  coadjutors,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say  competitors,  in 
the  world-doctoring  system.  We  have  had  some  curiosity  to  see  their 
arguments  ;  and  being,  we  confess,  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
plow  through  the  mass  of  declamation  with  which  they  favor  the 
world,  have  endeavored  to  limit  our  studies,  in  this  line,  to  selec- 
tions. Following  this  course,  our  attention  has  happened  to  fall 
upon  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  who  is,  we  are  informed,  among  the  most 
moderate  of  the  feminist  reformers  !  Tolerably  fair  specimens  of 
the  other  extreme  have  been  made  public  in  the  sundry  women-con- 
vention reports  which  have  appeared,  and  also  in  a  very  remarkable 
article  which  graced,  or  rather  disgraced,  the  pages  of  the  last  July 
number  of  the  Westminster  Quarterly.  We  have  not,  with  a  super- 
ficial view  of  criticism,  limited  ourselves  to  a  glance  over  title-page  and 
final  flourish,  with  a  hurried  glimpse  or  two  at  the  intervening  pages  of 
the  little  work  we  have  undertaken  to  review,  but,  with  a  sober  spirit  of 
inquiry,  have  set  about  finding  whatever  we  could  find  in  it  of  true  or 
of  false,  marking  and  remarking  everything  noteworthy  in  our  pro- 
gress, and  are,  we  think,  ready  to  give  the  authoress  credit  for  any 
merit  of  thought  or  style  which  she  may  have  exhibited.  We  will 
say  little  of  the  last — simply  remarking,  that  if  the  lady  is  not  a 
very  careless  writer,  she  has  to  complain  of  a  very  careless  printer. 
Her  thoughts  (or  vacancies  of  thought,  we  cannot  quite  determine 
which)  being  not  unfrequently  given  in  a  form  which  fairly  puzzles 
our  grammar  as  well  as  our  logic.  How  many  of  these  discrej^an- 
cies  belong  to  the  printer,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  having  our- 
selves suffered  enough  from  the  impish  fraternity  of  the  printing- 
office,  to  learn  a  most  sympathizing  fellow-feeling  towards  our  co- 
sufferers  in  that  line.  We  take  it,  moreover,  for  granted,  that  many 
vorse  literary  delinquencies  must  be  frequent  among  the  reformist 
sisterhood,  (the  lady  in  question  ranking,  we  are  informed,  among 
their  literati,)  and  we  have  cause  to  thank  our  stars  that  we  have 
not,  in  the  boldness  of  our  exploring  expedition  through  these  un- 
known regions,  fallen  into  worse  hands.  If  we  are,  as  we  frankly 
confess  ourselves,  somewhat  mystified  even  now,  by  the  irregular 
currents  and  the  confusion  of  words  and  ideas  around  us,  what  might 
have  been  our  fate  had  we  become  entangled  midst  the  overwhelm- 
ing icebergs  of  female-convention  polemics  1  Would  the  world  have 
immortalized  in  us  a  second  Sir  John  Franklin  1  Upon  the  whole,  we 
have  laid  down  our  little  volume  with  a  most  sympathizing  con- 
sciousness of  the  truth  of  a  remark  we  encountered  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Blackwood.  The  reviewer  there  observes,  that  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  among  a  certain  class  of  writers,  is  to  dwell  with  great  em- 
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phasis  and  a  kind  of  inspired  frenzy  upon  the  word  "infinite,"  •vvhicfe 
they  have  appropriated  to  their  use  in  a  peculiar,  mystified,  inde- 
fmito,  indefinable  signification.  "  They  have  made  the  discovery  that 
tliis  poet  or  that  painter  talks  or  paints  the 'infinite.'  They  find  in 
every  obscurity  of  thought — in  every  violence  of  passion,  the  ^  infinite.' 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  '  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing ;'  they 
always  signify  the  '  infinite.' "  Very  decidedly  Mrs.  Smith  deals 
largely  in  the  "  infinite  ;"  and  we  confess  ourselves  matter  of  fact 
enough  to  wish  that  she  had,  instead,  confined  herself  to  the  much 
more  distinct,  as  well  as  more  succinct  explanation  of  a  certain  Mrs. 
Mehitable  Haskell,  who,  rising  to  make  a  speech  at  the  first  Wor- 
cester Convention,  frankly  acknowledges  that  "  she  does  not  know 
what  arc  woman's  rights,  but  for  forty,  nay,  fifty  years,  she  has 
known  what  woman's  wrongs  are,  for  she  has  felt  them."  Now 
there  is  something  right  hearty — something  earnest  and  downright 
in  the  declaration  of  this  good  lady.  We  feel  that  she,  at  least,  did 
not  frequent  the  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  her 
graces,  whether  of  person  or  rhetoric.  We  fancy  m'c  can  see  the 
good  Mrs.  Mehitable  before  us  :  Broad,  square-shouldered ;  some- 
what raw-boned ;  sharp  gray  eyes ;  teeth  deficient  (she  would  disdain 
to  mend  her  oratory  or  her  looks  by  false  ones);  a  bony  hand  which 
hath  shown  service  over  the  washtub,  and  well  calculated,  in  its 
mere  appearance,  to  excite  admonitory  twinges  in  the  flagellatable 
parts  of  luckless  youth  ;  said  hand  being  used  with  some  vehemence  of 
gesticulation.  All  her  motions  angular-,  all  her  forms  angular. 
Worthy  Mrs.  Mehitable,  vastly  rather  would  we  shake  hands  with 
thee  in  all  amicable  companionship,  than  stand  a  few  of  those  angu- 
lar motions,  energetically  applied  about  our  ears.  In  very  truth, 
too,  we  confess  to  something  of  sympathy  with  thee.  Evidently, 
thou  art  an  earnest  soul.  Earnest,  doubtless,  in  thy  washtub,  as 
in  thy  flagellatory  duties ;  and  earnestly,  too,  frequentest  thou  these 
conventions,  hoping  that  some  good  may  be  hatched  out  of  them. 
Alas  !  good  Mrs.  Mehitable,  take  home  that  earnest  soul  of  thine. 
There  is  work  for  it  elsewhere,  but  none  here.  Here  is  Babel-con- 
fusion, brawling  presumption,  restless  vanity  ;  no  room  for  truth. 
Tliy  woman's  wrongs,  borne  for  fifty  long  years,  canst  thou  not  bear 
yet  a  little  longer  ?  Let  suffering  teach  thee  patience.  Let  patience 
teach  thee  love.  Let  love  teach  thee  gentleness,  charity,  for- 
bearance ;  and  although  we  will  not  warrant  thee  a  disfranchisement 
from  woman's  wrongs — for  our  world  is  for  from  perfect,  and  ever 
the  strong  hand  must  abuse  its  power — credit  us,  worthy  Mrs.  Me- 
hitable, thus  thou  hast  done  more  to  put  down  the  abuse  of  that 
strong  hand — more  in  the  true  cause  of  woman,  than  scores  of  con- 
ventionists  can  accomplish.  Thus  all  that  one  woman  can  do,  thou 
hast  done.  For  hast  thou  not  shown  that  gentleness  can  master 
passion?  Bowing  before  the  strong  hand,  hast  thou  not  shamed  it? 
And  doth  not  thus  thine  earnest  soul  teach  to  all  within  th'e  circle  of 
its  influence,  the  true  lesson  of  Christian  charity  and  philosophical 
forbearance  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who,  being  a  literary  lady,   a 
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"  woman  of  genius,"  as  we  understand  her  occasionally  to  intimate, 
would  in  all  probability  spurn  the  idea  of  comparison  with  so  humble 
a  sister  reformer  as  this  most  excellent  Mrs.  Mehitable,  the  chai-m  of 
whose  name  and  eloquence  has  drawn  us  off  from  our  more  imme- 
diate subject  of  discussion.  We  have  confessed  that  Mrs.  S.  is  too 
high  in  "  the  infinite"  for  our  clouded  intellects  to  penetrate  her 
dream-land.  We  have  done  our  best,  but  cannot  exactly  find  out 
what  she  would  be  after.  We  even  doubt  whether,  in  the  full  flow  of 
inspiration,  her  genius  could  condescend  to  settle  so  trifling  a  point 
in  her  own  mind.  When  folks  are  in  "the  infinite,"  they  are  of 
course,  and  ought  to  be,  incomprehensible  to  other  people ;  very 
likely,  also,  to  themselves.  She,  too,  preaches  love  and  gentleness  i 
but  it  is  with  a  reservation  :  a  resistance  reservation,  a  conventionist 
reservation,  a  right-of-voting  reservation,  a  spontaneity  reservation, 
an  intuition  reservation.  In  short,  her  argument  rushing  to  and  fro 
on  every  varying  gale,  from  communism  to  socialism,  from  Chris- 
tianity to  free-thinking,  from  real  woman-thought  to  conventionist 
woman-thought,  is  as  impossible  to  follow  as  an  ignis-fatuus.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  has,  in  all  its  veerings,  a  most  distressing  ten- 
dency to  the  "  higher  law"  fallacies,  and  our  authoress  has,  much  more 
than  she  is  herself  probably  aware  of,  exhibited  to  us  the  unde- 
veloped Louis  Blanc  in  petticoats.  We  must  however  here  do  the 
ladies  the  justice  to  remark,  that  the  feminine  move  has  at  least  this 
^advantage  over  the  various  masculine  ones,  that,  more  than  any  theory 
yet  advanced,  it  logically  carries  principles  to  their  climax.  Granted 
that  A  is  B,  and  B  is  C,  inevitably  then  A  must  be  C.  The  ladies 
jump  to  their  conclusion  boldly,  while  men  stand  higgling  with  the 
relics  of  old  prejudice.  Given  the  premises  that  "  all  men  *  are  born 
free  and  equal ;"  that  "  intuition  is  God's  law,"  and  that  "  aptitude  is 
no  argument  of  use,"  they  are  right,  and  have  the  merit  of  bringing  out 
their  principles  in  unadulterated  perfection.  A  strange  'pot  pouri  of 
a  world  must  indeed  result  from  such  premises ! 

Our  authoress  complains  of  the  degradation  of  woman  in  society: 
that  she  is  out  of  her  place,  unappreciated,  having  her  talents  and 
powers  not  only  hidden  under  a  bushel,  but  absolutely  thrown  away, 
while  she  becomes  either  the  slave  or  the  toy  of  man.  Now  this  is 
all  true  of  some  women — many  women — perhaps  we  must  even 
confess,  of  a  majority  of  women.  (We  are  not  quite  ready  to  con- 
cede this  position  in  its  full  force,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  will 
give  our  antagonists  the  furthest  point  to  which  they  can  possibly  lay 
claim.)  Yet  we  will  not  allow  the  universality  nor  the  necessity  of 
such  an  effect,  from  the  operation  of  the  actual  laws  of  existing  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  woman,  as  a  class,  who  is  thus  degraded,  but  only  so 
many  individual  women,  each  one  of  whom  is  separately,  and  from 
causes  quite  extraneous  from  her  position  as  woman,  so  degraded. 
Many,  noble  (and  we  believe  increasing  in  proportionate  numbers 


*  It  would  be,  as  tte  ladies  have  justly  remarked,  mere  quibbling,  to  contend  that  the 
word  "  men"  in  this  oii  quoted  sentence  "does  not  mean  (if  it  means  anything)  humaa  be- 
ino-s,  and  includes  them  as  well  as  cufiee. 
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•with  the  advance  of  civilization)  are  the  examples  of  high,  self-rely- 
ing,  heaven-depending,  duty-1'iilliliing  women  in  every  position  of  life, 
who,  by  a  noble  self  abnegation,  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature,  arc  daily  showing  that  wonian  is  not  iidierently, 
cither  in  her  nature  or  her  position,  what  our  authoress  would  wish 
to  prove  her.  Many  women  (we  have  already  said  we  will  even 
grant  an  unfortunately  large  proportion  of  women)  are  degraded,  not 
because  they  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  position  which  nature 
assigns  them,  but  because,  likeMrs.Smith,  they  cannot  be  content  with 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  and  virtues  called  forth  by  that,  and  in  that  po- 
sition. They  forget  the  woman's  duty-tuliilling  ambition,  to  covet  man's 
fjime-grasping  ambition.  Woman  was  made  for  duty ^  not  for  fume  ; 
and  so  soon  as  she  forgets  this  great  law  of  her  being,  which  consigns 
her  to  a  life  of  heroism  if  she  will — but  quiet,  imobtrusive  heroism — 
she  throws  herself  from  her  position,  and  thus,  of  necessity,  degrades 
herself  This  mistaken  hungering  for  the  forbidden  fruit ;  this  grasp- 
ing at  the  notoriety  belonging  (if  indeed  it  properly  belongs  to  any) 
by  nature  to  man,  is  at  the  root  of  all  her  debasement.  Look  at  the 
ball-room  belle  for  instance.  Why  is  she  a  flirt,  a  cocjuette,  a  heart- 
less trifler  with  hearts  ?  Not  because  there  is  harm  in  the  ball-room 
enjoyment  of  youth  ;  in  the  joy-waking  music,  or  the  spirit-rousing 
dance  ;  but  because  she  would  be  talked  of,  and  forgets  duty,  con- 
science, and  heart,  in  the  love  of  notoriety.  Why  does  the  young 
mother  forget  the  sick  baby  in  its  cradle,  to  listen  to  the  whispered 
inanities  of  those  bewhlskered  fops  who  surround  her?  Why,  but 
because  she  cannot  resign  to  duty  that  petty  fame  to  which  she  de- 
grades herself.  Why  does  the  gray  and  wrinkled  matron,  whom 
nature  and  duty  would  keep  at  her  fireside  corner  to  wake  the  young 
hearts  round  her  to  the  love  of  God,  nature,  and  virtue,  rush  out  with 
her  berouged  cheek  and  stained  locks,  to  try  and  play  the  belle  a 
little  longer  ?  Still  she  grasps  at  her  shame.  It  is  her  ambition  that 
degrades  her.  Why  does  the  literary  lady  leave  too  often  her  infant 
to  the  hireling  ;  her  sick  and  her  poor  to  chance  charity  ?  What  is 
it  that  stocks  the  world  with  Harriet  Martineaus,  George  Sands,  and 
Lady  Bulwers  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  hungering  love  for  notoriety,  the 
same  misdirected  ambition  ;  misdirected  still,  though  in  another  track  ? 
There  is  nothing  unwomanish  in  the  fullest  exercise  by  woman  of 
the  thought  and  mind,  which,  if  God  has  given,  he  has  given  for  use. 
There  is  nothing  unwomanish  in  the  writing  of  such  thoughts  ;  nothing 
unwomanish  even,  we  think,  in  the  pul)lishing  of  them.  Society 
has  accordingly  permitted,  and  docs  permit,  unlilamed  and  unchecked, 
woman's  fullest  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  her  literary  powers  in  every 
line ;  and  she  has,  equally  with  the  man,  as  far  as  she  is  able  to  uso 
it,  this  theatre  of  eflort  open  to  her.  If  she  has  not,  equally  with 
the  man,  distinguished  herself  in  it,  it  is  l)ecause  her  talents  and  dis- 
position do  not  indicate  this  as  the  career  best  suited  to  the  fullest 
exercise  of  her  faculties  and  virtues.  It  is  not  her  highest-destiny.  It 
is  not  her  noblest  life.  Nevertheless  many  women,  with  great  and 
true  woman-minds,  have  written,  have  published,  and  have  done  good, 
by  so  expanding  the    brighter   developments  of    woman-thought. 
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But  SO  soon  as  woman  strives  with  man's  ambition  ;  so  soon  as  slie  for- 
gets the  ruling  thought  of  duty,  letting  its  throne  be  usurped  by  the 
illegitimate  hungering  fur  fame  and  notoriety  which  so  fatally  mis- 
lead^  her,  her  writings,  as  her  nature,  become  corrupted  in  the  strug- 
gle. She  has  resigned  herself  to  an  ignis-fatuus  guide,  which  fails 
never  to  plunge  her  into  the  mire  of  degradation.  Man,  like  woman, 
may  fall,  and  does  fall,  through  similar  causes,  to  similar  degradation. 
But  as  the  woman's  fall  is  from  a  higher  and  a  purer  elevation,  even 
so  grovels  she  lower  in  her  debasement,  and  closer  and  heavier  clings 
to  her  its  consequent  soil.  Because  women  have  thus  sinned  we  be- 
hold their  punishment.  Degraded  they  are,  even  in  that  proportion 
wherein  they  have  erred.  The  ball-room  coquette,  in  the  midst  of 
her  triumph,  is  degraded  in  her  heart  and  in  her  being.  The  brilliant 
George  Sand,  bold  in  her  impudence  and  her  talent,  is  degraded  to 
the  dust  .before  the  blushing  mother,  who  watches  that  her  innocent 
child  shall  not  lay  its  hand  upon  the  foul  productions,  wherein 
France's  brilliant  novelist  often  competes  in  obscenity  with  the  nau- 
seous filth  spewed  forth,  as  though  in  devilish  scorn,  by  her  compa- 
triots, a  Sue  and  a  Dumas,  upon  a  community  sufiiciently  degraded  to 
admire  them.  In  a  steady  pursuit  of  duty  such  names  would  be  per- 
haps entirely  unknown.  But  dares  any  one  say  that  they  are  better 
for  being  thus  known  ?  or  is  there  anything  but  a  sickly  appetite  for 
notoriety  which  could  make  such  a  position  to  be  coveted?  Is  a 
Ninon  de  rEnelos,  a  duchess  of  Pompadour,  or  a  George  Sand  (in- 
disputably celebrated  women  all  of  them)  so  good,  so  pure,  or  so 
noble  in  the  eye  of  God,  as  the  unknown  mother  who  strokes  to 
sleep  the  weary  eye  of  her  baby,  and  whispers  to  its  waking  thought 
her  never-to-be-forgotten  lessons  of  duty  and  of  truth.  Brilliant 
fallen  ones  the  world  have  seen ;  but  nature  turns  from  them  in  sorrow. 
She  glories  not.  but  weeps  for  her  fallen  children. 

It  is  this  same  misguided  love  for  notoriety,  which  now  misleads 
women  to  insist  upon  political  rights,  as  they  word  their  demand — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  admission  to  the  struggle  for  political  distinction. 
And  what  is  this  that  they  ask  ?  What,  but  that  like  the  half-bar- 
barous, half-heroic  Spartan  maid,  they  may  be  permitted  to  strip 
themselves  to  the  strife,  and  wre?tlc  in  the  public  arena  ?  Can  civil- 
ized. Christianized  woman  covet  such  a  right  ?  They  pretend,  or  they 
mislead  themselves  to  the  belief,  that  they  are  actuated  by  a  pure 
desire  to  ennoble  the  sex.  Let  them  look  honestly  and  calmly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  and  they  will  see  that  it  is  but  notoriety,  not 
elevation,  which  they  seek.  In  all  derelictions  from  the  right,  the 
just,  the  holy,  and  the  true,  woman  is  responsible  for  her  own  degra- 
dation; inasmuch  as  it  entirely  proceeds  from  her  own  act,  in  casting 
herself  out  from  her  true  position.  She  is  herself,  we  repeat,  the 
sole  cause  of  it;  and  we  wish  to  lay  a  stress  upon  this,  because  we 
maintain  her  to  be  a  responsible,  reasoning  being,  and  not  man's  pup- 
pet. It  is  no  excuse  for  her  that  man  tempts  her  into  folly.  Man 
is  unfortunately  ready  enough  to  tempt  woman  to  err,  and  does  not 
always  stop  to  calculate  the  possible  evil  resulting  from  his  pleasures 
and  amusements.     It  amuses  him  to  see  the  performances  of  the 
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circus-clown,  or  the  monkey-man.  It  jileases  him  to  have  woman  for 
his  toy.  lie  will  pay  the  Ibiiner  with  his  money,  the  latter  with  his 
flattery,  and  thus  tempt  to  degradation,  but  he  cannot  degrade.  The 
degradation  can  be  aeconiplished  only  by  tlu'  consent  of  the  degraded. 
The  accessory  to  murder  cannot  be  held  guiltless  because  tempted  by  his 
principal.  No  reasoning  being  can  l)e  made  an  accessory  but  by  his 
own  consent.  We  may  pity  the  weakness  that  falls  by  temptation, 
but  cannot  receive  it  as  exculpation  from  the  crime,  except  by  ac- 
^  knowledging,  in  so  for  us  it  is  thus  received,  (as  in  the  cases  of  infants 
or  maniacs,)  a  defect  or  inferiority  in  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
person  misled.  We  allow  no  such  defect  or  inferiority  to  woman, 
and  therefore  hold  her  fully  responsible  for  her  own  course.  Seeking 
notoriety  and  applause,  if  (as  too  often  she  does)  she  stoops  to  con- 
quer, she  stoops  with  her  own  free  will.  Man's  wishes  cannot  degrade 
her.  She  degrades  herself  to  man's  wishes.  Let  her  feel  her  duty  as 
a  woman,  avoiding  alike  an  undue  valuation  of  man's  applause,  and 
an  unworthy  grappling  with  him  for  notoriety,  and  there  is  no  sha- 
dow of  degradation  in  her  position.  There  may  be  no  publicity,  no 
far-spread  reputation,  no  fame  ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  degradation 
in  the  holy,  full,  conscientious,  and  ungucrdoned  fulfilment  of  duty. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  false  positions  in  which  woman  may 
be  placed,  w-here  the  fault  is  not  so  entirely  her  own  as  in  the  classes 
above  noticed.  But  none  of  these  are  of  the  same  vital  importance, 
for  by  none  of  them  is  the  woman-nature  so  entirely  neutralized  and 
destroyed.  Our  authoress  attacks  the  established  laws  of  society  as 
defective,  as  not  sufficiently  protecting  woman  in  the  right  of  holding 
property ;  not  sufiiciently  upholding  her  in  the  right  of  laboring  for 
its  acquisition ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  not  sufliciently  checking  her  in 
the  right  of  getting  married  before  she  has  the  sense  to  know  what 
she  is  about.  We  are  for  from  maintaining  that  our  laws  are  perfect 
in  the  varied  system  of  checks  and  balances  required,  or  that  they 
may  not  exhibit  some  ill-jointed  legislation  upon  these  and  many 
other  subjects;  but  strongly  suspect,  from  the  legal  instinct  (intuition) 
displayed  by  Mrs.  Smith,  that  if  she  and  her  compeers  were  set  to  put 
tjie  laws  to  rights,  we  should  have  a  strong  compound  of  the  Draco- 
nian and  the  barn-burner  systems.  Tyranny  here,  license  there — 
lock  doors  and  bolt  windows  on  this  side  of  the  street,  but  over  the 
way  throw  all  open,  pray  for  "the  good  time  coming,"  and  trust  to 
"the  law  of  our  own  intuitions."  We  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  S.  at 
the  head  of  a  family  of  some  half-dozen  young  ladies  of  sixteen  and 
thereabout,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  get  married  with  or 
without  permission.  What  system  of  restrictions  and  legal  checks 
she  could  devise  to  keep  her  unruly  little  community  in  order,  we 
think  would  be  a  vast  puzzle  to  her  genius,  requiring  a  higher  exercise 
of  mind,  of  Christian  charity,  of  philosophy,  and  of  every  noblest 
intellectual  characteristic,  than  the  writings  of  some  scores  of  such 
volumes  as  that  wherewith  she  has  now  seen  fit  to  edify  the  public. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  much  more  could  be  effected  in  such  a  case 
by  one  sensible,  matronly,  gentle  and  judicious  mother  or  aunt,  kindly 
watching  and  counseling  from  that  throne  of  woman,  her  own  chair, 
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by  her  own  fireside,  than  by  troops  of  voting  and  speech-making  con- 
vent ionist  law-givers. 

"  ir  (~a3's  Mrs.  Smith)  any  woman  of  genius  is  so  untrue  to  herself  as  to 
say  slie  should  have  been  happier  as  an  in-door,  pains-taking,  fireside 
woman;  careful  for  the  small  savings  of  a  household;  holding  the  rod  in 
terroreni  over  unruly  urchins,  and  up  in  the  morning  early,  to  scold  the 
servants,  her  nature  satisfied  with  this  ordinary  manifestation  of  sex,  she  is 
from  some  cause  disqualified  for  the  holding  of  God's  beautiful  and  abundant 
gifts  in  reverent  stewardship;  she  is  the  Jew,  better  pleased  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apis  than  the  subhme  mysteries  of  Jehovah,  looking  to  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt,  and  turning  from  the  heavenly  manna." 

!Mrs.  S.,  we  presume,  considers  it  a  mark  o^  genius  to  make  oneself 
as  happy  as  convenient,  leaving  duty  to  knock,  unheeded,  outside  the 
door.  We  can  only  say,  that  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  speci- 
mens of  womanhood  we  have  ever  seen,  scorning  not  the  duty  of 
managing  children  and  servants,  took  into  their  hands  and  hearts  the 
task  which  nature  gave  them,  and  fulfilled  it,  with  the  fullest  powers 
of  a  God-given,  soul-beaming  intellect.  If  these  were  Jews  worship- 
ing Apis,  Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  sublime  mysteries  with  which 
Mrs.  S.  would  replace  such  worship! 

"  We  mnst  and  will  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  great  nature  if  it  be  great,  and 
we  are  happy  only  as  we  obey  its  monitions.  We  are  not  happy  in  a  half  hfe, 
a  half  utterance;  for  the  wealth  struggles  for  its  power;  the  smothered  fire 
burns  and  consumes  till  it  finds  room  for  its  healthful  glow.  A  thousand  women 
are  ill-natured  and  miserable,  not  from  positive  ills  about  them,  but  from 
compression ;  they  have  that  within,  demanding  space  and  indulgence,  and 
they  pine  for  its  freedom — the  laws  of  their  hfe  are  not  comprehended,  and 
they  sink  into  imbecile  complaints,  only  because  there  is  no  voice  to  call 
them  forth  to  freedom  and  hght." 

Still  the  question  seems,  not  "  vrhat  ought  I  to  do,"  but  "what 
would  I  like  to  do."'  It  is,  apparently,  in  the  opinion  of  our  authoress, 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  woman  to  be  ill-natured  and  miserable^  that  she 
suffers  from  compression.  A  man,  too,  may,  we  suppose,  sutler 
from  compression  as  well  as  a  woman.  He  may  be  as  ill  suited 
to  the  plow  or  the  counting-house,  as  she  is  to  the  spindle  or 
the  nursery ;  but  has  he,  therefore,  the  right  to  be  "  ill-natured  and 
miserable  V  Has  he  the  right  to  say.  "  I  am  a  genius,  and  it  is  an  unjust 
fate  that  places  me  here  1"  Men,  as  well  as  women,  certainly  do  fol- 
low such  a  course  not  unfrequently,  grumbling  very  unnecessarily  and 
very  uselessly  at  the  defects  of  this  God-made  world,  which  they  would 
have  made  so  much  better.  But  we,  until  enlightened  by  these  recent 
new-light  developments,  have  always  supposed  that  the  old  foble  of 
the  child  crying  for  the  moon,  was  the  most  usual,  as  well  as  most 
reasonable  mode  of  answering  such  complaints  against  the  orderings 
of  life  and  destiny.  Human  cravings  soar  high.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
human  being,  not  born  in  a  state  of  imbecility  almost  as  cramped  as 
that  of  the  oyster  in  his  shell,  who  does  not  suffer,  or  fancy  that  he 
suffers,  from  compression.  Shall  we  all  begin  to  pout  for  the  mooni 
— to  be  ill-tempered  and  miserable  over  our  state  of  compression? 
Such  are  they,  who — 

"  By  the  road-side  fall  and  perish, 
Weary  with  the  march  ol'  life." 
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Such  are  they  who  -svantonly  waste  the  talent  which  God  has  given 
thoiii.  The  true  soul,  the  strong  soul,  with  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  asks 
not,  "  How  shall  I  be  happy  J"  but  "How  shall  I  do  right  ?"  and, 
choosing  its  course,  strives  forward  bravely,  cheerily,  and  God-fear- 
ingly,  to  its  goal. 

"  Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  God-like." 

Sisters,  is  it  we  who  preach  unto  you  degradation? — is  it  we  who 
point  you  from  the  "heavenly  manna"  to  "the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt?" 
In  the  little  book  before  us,  we  find  many  a  glimmering  of  the  true 
consciousness  of  what  woman  ought  to  be — glimpses  of  genuine 
woman-nature,  showing  how  difficult  it  is,  even  embroiled  among 
such  sophistries,  to  entirely  corrupt  it.  But  every  where  conies 
the  adjunct,  the  unlucky  reservation  which  spoils  everything  that  is 
good  and  truthful  in  the  thought.  For  good  and  truth  there  are,  even 
here,  stuggling,  as  ever  they  do  struggle,  at  the  groundwork  of  every 
error.  Good  and  truth  there  are  in  the  thought,  which  says  that  woman 
is  not  what  she  should  be;  but  falsehood  and  mischief  in  the  cry 
which  hounds  heron  to  these  most  unwomanish  proceedings,  by  way  of 
bettering  a  condition  which  needs  not  change,  but  cure ;  not  reform^ 
but  perfection.  Never  spake  prophet  truer  words  than  these  of  Mrs. 
Smith : 

"  There  is  a  Woman's  sphere — harmonious,  holy,  soul-imparting ;  it  has  its 
grades,  its  laws  from  the  nature  of  thini^s." 

"There  is  nothing  more  holy,  more  God-serving,  ay,  and  more  beautiful, 
than  the  steady,  seli-denying  labor  of  the  large  class  of  women  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  who,  with  woman-like  dignity  and  solid  sense,  pursue  a  calling, 
humble  and  pains-taking,  to  earn  anMionest  subsistence  for  their  families. 
The  lives  of  these  women  are  often  truly  heroic,  are  silent,  beautiful  epics, 
breathing  the  best  aspirations  of  poetry  and  romance." 

"  I  see  no  way  in  which  harmony  can  result  in  the  world  without  entire 
recognition  of  differences,  for  surely  nothing  is  gained  upon  either  side  by 
antagonism  merely." 

Alas  !  for  that  unlucky  little  word  ^''merely T  Therein  lies  snugly  hid 
away  the  mischievous  devil  who  is  whispering  his  reservations  to 
the  ear  of  our  modern  Eves.  Antagonism  is  all  right,  we  may  sup- 
pose, though  not  antagonism  merely.  Ilappy  would  we  be,  however, 
did  the  reservation  of  our  authoress  end  here;  for,  unfortunately,  the 
mass  of  her  little  volume  is  one  succession  of  bitter  antagonism, 
illogical  reasoning,  romantic  dreaming,  and  halfunderstood  truths. 
We  regret  this  the  more,  as  she  is  evidently  not  one  of  the  deepest- 
dyed  reformers;  and  if  (as  we  think  not  at  all  unlikely)  she  sports 
the  "  Bloomer,"  we  will  wager  our  newest  gold  pen  that  she  "  wears 
it  with  a  difference."  She  is  not  "  perfectly  certain"  of  the  efficacy  of 
woman's-rights  conventif)ns;  but  she  rejoices  in  the  fact,  that  this 
'•stirring  of  woman-thought  originates  in  our  own  country,"  and  sees 
no  reason  why  women  should  not  "associate,  as  do  our  compeers  of 
the  other  sex,  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  better  views,  and  of  con- 
firming some  degreeof  power ;"  nor  why  "  those  who  have  a  fancy  to 
tinker  a  c  .'nstitution,  canvass  a  county,  or  preach  the  gospel,  should 
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not  be  permitted  to  do  so,  provided  they  feel  this  to  be  the  best  use 
of  their  faculties," 

"  Hereafter,  in  the  progress  of  events,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  influence 
of  woman  should  not  be  acknowledged  at  the  ballot-box." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  women 
have  a  right  to  our  halls  of  legislation,  our  courts  of  justice,  our  mihtary 
posts,  and  each  and  all  spheres  where  men  'most  do  congregate.'  "  *    *     * 

She  doubts; — but  why?  Not  because  woman  is  there  enua^lyout 
of  her  place,  but  because  (here  the  lady  takes  a  plunge  into  the 
injifiite)  she  thinks  that  a  "  pure  state  of  society"  is  approaching 
wherein  "  these  needs  will  pass  away,"     "  But" — she  continues — 

"  But,  till  '  the  good  time  coming'  arrive,  let  her  be  free  to  her  own 

intuitions." 

"Merrily  swim  we  ;  the  moon  shines  bright." 

Verily,  at  this  rate,  we  will  soon  be  in  the  deep  of  the  waters, 

A  step  or  two  further,  we  will  venture,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  moonlight ;  warily,  however,  lest  we  find  ourselves  over 
head  and  ears  in  the  bog,  before  we  are  ready  for  the  plunge.  The 
lady's  own  mind,  as  our  readers  may  have  perceived,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  determined  on  many  of  the  most  important  points 
of  her  subject.  She  "sees  no  reason  ;"  she  is  "not  perfectly  certain," 
&c.,  &c.  What  guide  then  does  she  propose  to  herself  and  us, 
through  these  labyriuthian  mazes  1  "  Our  intuitions  are  to  be 
trusted.'''  Here  we  are,  then.  Behold  it, — the  mystery  of  mysteries  ! — 
the  inspiration  ! — the  intuition !  In  a  word,  (although  she  does  not 
just  give  it  the  foshionable  name,  perhaps  because  her  mind  is  not 
quite  made  up,)  the  higher  law  ! 

'•  Emancipate  from  external  bondage,  and  the  internal  law,  written  upon 
every  human  heart,  makes  itself  audible.  Thus  the  most  free  are  the  most 
bound." 

e.  g.  :  the  Mormon  governor,  with  his  score  or  threescore  (we 
really  forget  which  it  is)  of  wives.  Verily,  he  is  bound,  being  most 
free. 

Our  authoress  continues — 

"  A  woman  is  better  when  she  acts  out  of  her  own  spontaneity,  tenfold, 
than  when  she  attempts  to  conform  to  any  theory." 

This  somewhat  dubious  expression,  we  take  it,  would  be  more  clear 
if  the  "  out  of"  we  have  italicized  were  replaced  by  "  from  ;"  and  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  sentiment,  let  it  be  judged  of  by  what  follows. 
Referring  to  the  duti/  of  a  wife,  she  exclaims — 

"  Duty !  why  it  is  the  spontaneous,  the  natural  action  and  privilege  of 
her  soul,  not  her  cold  duty ;  she,  the  true  wife,  does  not  say  "  it  is  my  duty ;" 
the  law  of  God  in  her  heart  teaches  a  nicer  view  than  this,  a  more  intimate 
and  sacred  relation." 

Good  !  if  such  be  her  spontaneity.  But,  what  if  the  spontaneity  lean 
on  the  other  side?      Wo,  then,  to  the  household  over  which  she  pre- 
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sides.  Duty  has  gone  to  the  dogs ;  the  husband  may  go  to  the 
devil ;  and  should  there  he  any  unlucky  brats  of  things  called 
ehikbiii,  \vhich  the  feminine  individual's  spontaneity  leancth  not 
kindly  towards,  let  them  also  betake  themselves  to  Old  Nick,  or%vhere- 
cver  luck  may  send  them,  while  the  lady  spontaneously  turns  herself 
to  the  constructing  of  some  woman's-rights  constitution  in  readiness 
for  "  the  good  time  coming." 

"  Can  they  not,  will  they  never  learn,  that  the  Good  Father  is  wise  in 
the  bestowal  of  liis  gifts  ;  that  he  docs  not  impart  a  superfluous  intelligence; 
that  he  does  not  create  a  desire  without  its  appropriate,  safe  and  harmo- 
nizing medium  of  gratification  ?" 

Have  we  then  no  desires  which  we  have  not  the  right  to  gratify  ? 
This  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  which  the  most  run-mad  reformer  of 
the  day  will,  we  think,  scarcely  undertake  to  carry  to  its  extreme, 
without  consigning  the  actor  of  it  either  to  the  gallows  or  the  mad- 
house. Besides,  we  must  remember  that  there  are  m.ale  spontaneities 
and  intuitions,  as  well  as  female  ones  ;  the  former  possessing  the  in- 
disputable advantage  of  being  backed  by  physical  force,  which  will 
secure,  as  it  ahvays  has  secured,  male  supremacy,  in  case  of  a  clash 
between  contending  spontaneities.  Man's  "  higher  law"  must  cer- 
tainly override  woman's.  What  then  is  the  necessary  result  to 
woman  of  such  a  combat  of  intuitions'?  What  but  the  most  fearful 
oppression  exercised  by  an  exasj^erated  t3'rant  over  a  conquered  foe  ; 
or,  at  best,  the  degrading  kindness  of  the  master-husband  with  his 
threescore  wives?  Excelsior!  Is  this  the  height  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
vision  of  perfected  civilization  ?  Why,  the  world  is  but  just  emerging 
from  such  a  rule ;  and  even  the  Grand  Turk  throws  not  the  handker- 
chief so  boldly  as  did  his  fathers.  Let  the  weak  cling  to  the  law. 
For  him  or  for  her,  the  worst  legislation  is  better  than  none.  The 
rule  of  intuitions  is  the  rule  of  brute  force.  What  doth  it  benefit,  that 
my  intuition  is  clearer,  brighter,  truer  than  his  1  What  matters  it 
that  my  impulses  are  good  while  his  are  evil?  If  the  evil  be  strong, 
if  the  dark  be  mighty,  even  evil  will  sweep  away  good;  even  dark- 
ness will  conquer  the  light.  Cling  therefore  to  the  law  ;  for  the 
law,  however  faulty,  is  still  the  feeble  effort  of  right  to  embody 
itself  into  a  rule  which  time  and  experience  may  perfect.  It 
is  the  struggling  forward  of  the  spirit  of  good.  It  is  the  con- 
cession of  the  powerful  evil  to  the  weaker  good.  Ye  who  arc 
feeble,  ye  who  are  oppressed !  cling  to  the  law,  even  although 
that  very  law  may  oppress  you.  That  it  does  oppress  you,  is 
proof  in  itself  that  the  strong  were  the  makers  of  it.  IIow 
tlien  can  you  wrest  it  from  them  1  IIow  then  can  your  feebleness 
better  it  1  The  law  is  a  concession  from  the  strong  to  the  weak ; 
and  because  the  concession  is  but  a  lame  one — is  but  a  half-accorded 
justice — will  the  weak  gain  by  its  rejection  ?  Will  he  not  act  more 
wisely  to  nurse  and  cherish  it,  if  possible,  to  a  nobler  growth. 
Woman  !  thou  whom  Nature  hath  made  to  persuade  and  not  to  com- 
bat— to  entreat  but  not  to  force — cling  thou  then  to  the  written  law. 
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Ay,  e'en  as  to  thine  ark  of  safety,  amid  the  surging  l)illo\vs,  tlie  deluge 
of  brute  force — cling  even  to  its  very  letter.  Better  it,  if  thine  influence 
may  ;  but  as  thou  valuest  the  rule  of  reason  and  of  God,  abolish  it 
not  to  make  way  for  intuitions  and  spontaneities. 

Our  lady  reformers  will  answer,  that  they  do  not  reject,  that  they 
would  only  reform  the  law.  But  stumbling  in  their  darkness,  they 
talk  of  they  know  not  what.  What  becomes  of  written  law,  when 
such  impertinent  twaddle  as  the  following  is  listened  to  1 

"  In  our  Integrity  we  stand  poised  in  our  own  Unity,  a  Law,  a  Life." 
"  Yes,  the  sin  about  which  so  much  is  vaguely  preached,  is  the  violation  of 
this  great  light  within  us.  It  is  the  putting  out  of  the  light  in  God's  temple, 
that  we  may  not  see  the  requirements  of  his  laws,  all  vioUitions  of  which 
shall  be  revealed,  as  from  the  house-tops  of  our  being.  We  must  look 
■within  to  learn  these  laws,  and  go  forth  in  holy  obedience." 

Such  was  the  law  of  a  Robespierre,  who  looked  within  himself,  and 
went  forth  in  holy  obedience  to  slaughter  and  to  drown  his  country 
in  blood.  Such  is  the  law  of  the  Mormon,  who,  in  holy  obedience, 
takes  to  himself  his  threescore  wives;  such  the  law  of  the  communist, 
the  socialist,  the  Fourierist ;  and  such  finally  of  this  new  sect,  as  yet 
but  liinitedly  known,  which  is,  we  learn,  springing  up  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  proving  itself,  even  more  than  all  these, 
grossly  ready  to  follow  "intuitions,"  in  "  holy  obedience"  to  which,  its 
members  speak  and  act  in  a  way  to  make  common  decency  veil  her 
eyes. 

However,  the  ladies  are  aggrieved  ;  let  us  return  to  them,  and  ex- 
amine how  they  propose  to  right  themselves. 

"  "Wlien  our  fathers  (says  Mrs.  Smith)  planted  themselves  upon  the  firm 
base  of  human  freedom,  claimed  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  might  have  foreseen  that  at  some  day  their 
daughters  would  sift  thoroughly  their  opinions  and  their  consequences,  and 
daringly  challenge  the  same  rights." 

Warlike  this,  rather.  Again,  elsewhere,  in  advocating  marriage 
reforms,  and  woman's  right  to  hold  property,  she  remarks  : 

"  Allow  woman  the  rights  of  property,  open  to  her  the  avenues  to  wealth, 
permit  her  not  only  to  hold  property,  but  to  enter  into  commerce,  or  into 
the  professions,  if  she  is  fit  for  them.  In  that  case  she  would  assuredly 
take  the  stand  that  her  forefathers  took,  that  taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  oppressive,"  &c. 

And  of  course,  we  presume,  fight  for  that  stand  as  her  fathers  did. 
The  voie  de  fait  is,  after  all,  the  only  way  of  defending  disputed  rights 
in  this  world ;  and  at  this  rate,  ladies,  it  is  time  to  throw  aside  your 
kid  gloves,  and  accustom  yourselves  to  something  even  more  'maidike 
than  your  satin  and  muslin  Bloomer  equipments.*     Your  fair  hands 


*  One  word  en  passcmt  of  "  the  Bloomer."     We  really  mean  nothing  disrespectful  of 
the  dress,  which,  as  far  as  we  know  anything  about  it,  is  not  only  entirely  unobjectionable. 
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must  harden  themselves  to  the  manngcment  of  Colt's  revolvers,  of 
bombs,  jjienades,  and  what  not  1  But,  ladies,  room  if  you  please,  for" 
one  little  thought.  You  know  we  had  7no(hers  as  well  as  fathers — 
pilgrim  mothers  and  patriot  fathers.  Women,  true  women  they 
were  ;  women  of  the  home  and  of  the  hearth ;  women  of  true  hearts 
and  earnest  faiths  ;  of  bold  councils — ay,  and  when  need  was — of 
bold  actions  too.  And  yet  these,  disdaining  neither  their  duties  nor 
their  petticoats,  had  nothing  to  do  with  votings  and  conventions,  nor 
ever  claimed  the  right  "  to  our  halls  of  legislation,  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  our  military  posts."  Qmere,  whether  our  fathers  or  our 
mothers,  with  all  due  reverence  for  both,  were  the  truest  models  for 
their  daughters'  imitation.  A  glimmering  of  common  sense  seems 
to  come  over  our  authoress  when  she  remarks  that — 

"  The  '  proud  stomach'  of  the  manish  Bess  had  something  to  command 
respect,  at  least ;  and  unless  we  can  do,  as  well  as  talk,  it  were  better  to  be 
silent." 

Here  has  an  evident  little  truth,  plain  enough  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  simplest  dairy-woman  or  cook-maid,  escaped  the  pen  of 
our  reformist  lady.  But  surely  her  mind,  used  to  higher  speculations, 
cannot  stoop  to  comprehend  it  clearly,  or  she  would  cease  to  talk  of 
woman's  daringhj  chaUenging  her  rights.  These  ladies  forget,  when 
they  cite  their  favorite  exemplifications  of  woman's  abilities  in  such 
characters  as  Shakspeare's  Portia,  and  wise  or  warlike  queens,  that 
the  first  class  arc  so  entirely  poetic  as  to  require  all  Shakspeare's 
genius  to  cause  them  to  be  tolerated  even  on  the  stage  ;  the  simple 
truth,  quoted  above,  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  as  well  as  to  talk,  being 
sufficient  to  prevent  their  appearance  in  real  life.  Imagine  Mrs. 
Smith,  or  any  other  real  Bloomer  or  non-Bloomer,  attempting  the 
role  of  a  Portia  at  the  New^York  bar.  Does  it  need  an  argument 
to  prove  the  certainty  of  her  most  egregious  failure?  The  hissings 
of  the  street  boys  would  soon  settle  the  question  in  spite  of  her  fan- 
cied logic.  She  may  argue  that  the  street  boys  are  thus  exhibiting  a 
great  want  of  decorum  ;  that  such  a  course  is  contrary  to  the  philosophy 

but  we  decidedly  think,  from  description,  (we  have  never  ourselves  been  so  hap])y  as  to 
encounter  a  real  live  Bloomer,)  a  great  improvement  upon  the  dirty  length  of  skirt;  where- 
with our  fashionables  sweep  tlie  pavements  and  clearofftlie  ejected  tobacco  of  ourrailroad 
cars.  The  dress  is  not  only  convenient,  but  entirely  modest ;  and  could  the  same  be  said 
of  its  wearers,  we  would  decidedly  be  of  the  number  of  its  advocates.  We  object  to  it, 
not  as  intrinsically  wrong  in  itself,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  used  for  wrong  purposes.  The 
Bloomer  dress  has  been  adopted  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  rebelHon  against  established  usage, 
and  when  some  good-tempered  peace-makers,  endeavoring  to  excuse  it  on  the  score  of  health 
and  neatness,  ventun-dto  advance  the  plea  that  it  was  nothing  new,  inasmuch  as  a  similar 
garb  hod  been  worn  for  centuries  by  eastern  womanhood,  forthwith  a  meeting  of  the 
Bloomers  inform  these  ignorant  meddlers,  that  they  do  not  know  wliat  they  are  talking 
about ;  that  the  Bloomer  is  no  eastern  dress,  but  the  chosen  garb  of  such  ladies,  who  con- 
eider  themselves  as  having  a  full  right  to  consult  thif'ir  own  .'■onsc  of  propriety,  and  to  in- 
dulge the  freedom  of  their  nature  in  tlie  pursuit  of  health,  happiness,  and  humbug  !  It  is 
the  rallying  standard  of  woman's  rights  advocates,  and  as  such  unfit  for  a  modest  female. 
Had  it  been  but  the  invention  of  some  Parisian  7no(2M/«,  or  some  country,  field-tripping 
milk -maid,  or  of  any  other  womanish  thintr,  imagined  womanishly  and  worn  womanishly,  we 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  recommend  it  to  our  daughters.  But  indifferent  things  become 
vicious  entirely  by  their  uses  ;  and  the  uses  to  which  the  Bloomer  drees  has  been  applied 
condemn  it  i7i  ioto. 
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of  things  and  the  higher  law  ;  and  that  she  being  the  equal  {"  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal" )  of  the  street  boys,  she  has  as  good  a  right 
to  hiss  as  they.  Verily,  the  philosophy  of  things  and  the  higher  law 
must  cede  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  divine  law.  We  deny 
that  !Mrs.  Smith  is  the  equal  of  the  street  boys.  If  she  consent  to 
degrade  herself  by  the  comparison,  she  sinks  far  below  them  ;  for 
while  they  are  in  their  place,  acting  more  or  less  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  their  being,  she.  in  aiming  to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature, 
becomes  an  inferior  in  a  position  for  whic!i  nature  unfits  her ;  a 
crawling  counterfeit  of  man,  instead  of  that  noble,  pure  and  exalted 
being  which  Nature  intended,  when,  bcstowingupon  her  woman's  being 
and  woman's  instincts,  she  gifted  her  also  with  perhaps  somewhat 
more  than  ordinary  woman's  intellect.  Examples  from  poetry  are 
no  proofs  of  fact;  and  if  ladies  will  borrow  arguments  from 
imaginary  characters,  why  not  take  at  once  the  powerful  Minerva 
springing  full-armed  from  the  brow  of  Jove,  and  contend  that  the 
world  is  not,  cannot,  and  shall  not  be  considered  as  properly  man- 
aged, until  all  the  female  sex  shall  have  reached  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion 1  As  regards  the  position  of  governing  queens,  who  with  the 
"manish  Bess  have  something  to  command  respect,"  whence,  we  would 
ask,  get  they  that  something  ?  Does  their  case  show  any  power  in 
the  woman,  whether  ditferent  in  its  nature  or  differently  exercised,  at 
all  deviating  from  that  exhibited  by  the  ordinary  individuals  of  her 
sex  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  1  Have  they  anything  inherent  in 
their  characters  which  enables  them  to  conquer  and  maintain  their  po- 
sition ?  or  does  their  so  maintaining  it  simply  show,  that  when  men  are 
willing  to  be  ruled — when  they  have  established  laivs  for  their  own 
governments  they  will  submit  to  be  reined  even  by  the  hand  of  a  wo- 
man?-—ay,  and  frequently  the  feeblest  of  women.  Surely  no  one 
will  contend  that  Queen  Victoria,  for  instance,  keeps  her  place  either 
through  talent,  energy,  or  any  other  characteristic  of  her  own, 
whether  natural  or  acquired.  If  a  woman  becomes  anywhere  man's 
inferior,  it  is  in  such  a  position  ;  which,  being  by  nature  unsuited  to 
her  faculties,  makes  her,  in  so  far  as  she  is  the  tool  of  the  active  and 
acting  man,  simply  his  puppet — a  dressed-up  doll,  if  you  please,  a 
worshiped  statue  ;  but  still,  only  a  doll  and  a  statue.  There  is  perhaps 
no  woixian  in  the  world  whose  natural  expansion  of  true  woman-in- 
tellect and  woman-nature  is  more  shackled  by  circumstance  and 
cramped  by  position  than  that  of  England's  Queen.  Her  limited  fa- 
culties are  of  a  kind  which  are  crushed  rather  than  developed  by  her 
position.  As  a  queen  she  receives  the  homage  of  her  place,  but  as  a 
woman  she  is  certainly  neither  exalted  nor  perfected  by  it.  Like  all 
inefficient  monarchs,  who  form  but  the  centre  points  of  acting  govern- 
ments, she  stands  a  mere  figure-head,  which  men  have  chosen  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  of  state,  having  no  more  agency  in 
her  own  position  than  the  literal  wooden  block  from  which Ve  draw 
our  figure.  "  The  manish  Bess,"  and  others  of  her  stamp,  have,  we 
grant,  been  something  different.  But  besides  the  impossibility,  which 
even  they  would  have  found,  to  retain  their  positions,  had  not  the 
prestige  accorded  by  man  to  their  place  separated  them  from  the  rest 
VOL.  I.  19 
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of  thoir  sex,  the  very  epithet  7«a/a'*7i  shows  how  fur  nature  had  i>;o- 
hited  such  from  the  mass.  God  forbid  that  we  should  look  upon 
such  isolation  as  a  merit  or  a  source  of  admiration!  Rather  do  we 
regard  it  as  a  kind  of  mitral  monstrosity  which  may  suit  the  queen, 
bu  not  the  woman.  A  hive  thrives  under  its  one  queen-bee;  but  a 
cominiuiity  of  such  could  never  exist.  A  single  queen  Elizabeth 
might  be  tolerated,  and,  if  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  nation  over  which 
she  ruled,  even  admired  ;  but  a  race  of  such  monster-women  could 
only  exist  as  a  race  of  Amazons.  Men  must  disappear  from  a  world 
whc"e  mca-ivomen  should  gain  the  ascendency. 

lliis  nii^.y  be  a  very  faulty  arrangement,  and  perhaps  the  world 
would  have  been  improved  by  some  dillerence  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  sexes.  Thus,  no  doubt,  think  our  lady-champions.  For 
our  i^art,  we  have  never  allowed  ourselves  to  speculate  upon  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  an  arrangement,  so  evidently  marked  by  the 
Almighty  hand,  that  we  have  resigned  ourselves  to  it  as  a  fixed 
necessity,  taking  it  for  granted  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has  made 
all  things  good.  When  God  created  man,  '"male  and  female  created 
he  them."  Male  and  female  nature  requires  that  they  remain,  not 
only  ill  body  and  form,  but  in  act  and  deed.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  so  to  otfendthe  delicate  sensitiveness  of  Mrs.  Smith,  as  to  use, 
and  repeatedly  use,  the  "  obnoxious  word/ema^e,"  which  she  considers 
so  objectionable,  as  to  deem  it  necessary  on  one  occasion  to  make  an 
apology  for  its  use,  even  when  introduced  in  a  quotation,  and  in 
another  remarks,  "The  persistent  use  of  the  obnoxious  word  female 
in  our  vocabulary,  is  proof  of  the  light  in  which  we  are  regarded." 
Now,  we  confess  to  the  existence  in  ourselves  of  more  blunted  sensi- 
bilities. We — even  we,  the  reviewer — must  acknowledge  ourselves 
of  the  feminine  gender,  of  the  female  sex — woman;  and  can,  in  the 
fullest  exercise  of  any  intellect  with  which  God  has  gifted  us,  feel, 
see,  or  discover  no  possible  reason  why  we  should  find  anything 
"  obnoxious"  in  any  of  the  above  epithets.  They  can  only  become 
a  reproach,  they  can  only  become  obnoxious,  by  being  applied  where 
they  ought  not  to  be  merited.  They  are  insulting  to  men,  because 
the  characteristics  which  accompany  them  are  generally  unsuiled  to 
man  ;  and  their  application  implies  that  he  has  failed  to  bring  liim- 
self  up  to  the  character  which  nature  intended  men  generally  to  fulfil. 
They  are  becoming — they  are  suited — they  are  fitting  to  the  woman, 
(be  she  true  woman.)  and  the  shame  is  not  when  she  suits  herself  to, 
but  when  she  avoids  them.  An  epithet  is  objectionable  only  when 
the  nature  that  it  indicates  is  objectionable ;  and  therefore  the 
word  "  female,"  as  indicating  woman-nature,  can  only  l>e  obnoxious 
to  the  woman  who  mistakenly  aims  to  rank  herself  in  a  position  anta- 
gonistic to  her  nature.  There  is  something  out  of  joint  in  her  reason- 
ing, when  she  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  female"  is  an  obnox- 
ious epithet,  or  "  manish"  a  flattering  one.  It  is  the  high  duty  of 
every  reasoning  rnortal  to  aim  at  the  perfecting  of  hts  kind  by 
the  perfecting  of  his  individual  humanity.  Woman's  task  is,  to  make 
herself  the  perfected  woman,  not  the  counterfeit  man. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  confess  ourself  woman,  because  only 
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as  woman  can  we  take  the  defensive  in  this  question.  Man  is  exclu- 
ded from  the  discussion  as  a  party  interested  against  this  female 
move,  and  the  question  is  assumed  to  be  one  in  which  the  sexes  are 
placed  in  antagonism.  Only  as  woman,  therefore,  can  we  attemot 
the  defence  of  woman  against  a  move,  calculated  in  every  step  of  rcs 
progress  to  lower  her  from  the  position  which  nature  has  accorded 
to  her.  Only  as  woman  can  we  efficiently  enter  our  protest  against 
the  fully  and  madness  of  ideas,  of  which,  we  do  their  woman-advo- 
cates the  justice  to  believe,  that  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  degraded 
enough  to  maintain  them,  could  she  logically  deduce  the  inference  f  nn 
her  own  premises.  There  is  enough  of  pure,  enough  of  holy  in  the 
God-created  and  heaven-endowed  woman-nature,  to  make  it  shrink 
from  contact  with  the  foul  chaos  which  such  a  deduction  would 
develop.  In  their  ignorance  they  have  done  this.  Mrs.  Smith  (of 
whom,  once  for  all,  we  know  nothing  personally,  and  only  in  so  far 
as  she  has  published  her  theories,  feel  at  liberty  to  take  her  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  more  quiet  class  of  reformers)  has  in  advance  con- 
sidered not  only  the  antagonistic  animal,  man,  as  opposed  to  her 
theories,  but  also  deprecates  the  admission  of  a  large  portion  of  her 
own  sex  to  this  argument.  She  divides  womankind  into  three  classes  ; 
and  as  we  have  confessed  our  womanhood,  we  will  endeavor  to 
satisfy  ourselves,  and  let  our  readers  judge,  to  which  of  these  cate- 
gories we  shall  be  consigned,  or  whether  we  have  the  right,  in  the 
name  of  the  female  sex,  to  claim  a  different  classification  : 

'•  There  is  a  large  class  of  our  sex  so  well  cared  for,  '  whom  the  winds  of 
heaven  are  not  allowed  to  visit  too  roughly,'  who  are  hemmed  in  by  con- 
ventional forms,  and  by  the  appliances  of  wealth,  till  they  can  form  no 
estimate  of  the  sufferings  of  their  less  fortunate  sisters." 

"A  class  delicate,  amiable,  lovely  even;  but  Hmited  and  superficial. 
These  follow  the  bent  of  their  masculine  friends  and  admirers,  and  lisp 
pretty  ridicule  about  the  folly  of  '  Woman's  Rights'  and  '  Woman's  Move- 
ments.' These  see  no  need  of  reform  or  change  of  any  kind ;  indeed,  they 
are  denied  that  comprehensiveness  of  thought  by  which  they  could  hoW  the 
several  parts  of  a  subject  in  the  mind,  and  see  its  bearings.  Society  is  a 
sort  of  grown-up  mystery  which  they  pretend  not  to  comprehend,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  gradually  developed  to  its  present  size  and  shape  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  natural  gradalion^  like  Church  Bishops."* 

Need  we  enter  our  disclaimer  against  being  included  in  this  cate- 
gory 1  We  believe,  if  our  readers  have  followed  us  thus  far,  that 
they  w^ill  need  no  argument  to  convince  them  that  we  are  not  of  the 
above  class  of  pretty  lispers,  and  will  credit  our  assertion  when  we 
claim  to  have  lived  long  enough,  and  to  have  suffered  enough,  to  learn 
that  life  is  an  earnest  duty,  and  woman's  share  in  it  one  of  deep  and 
soul-searching  responsibility. 

*  Our  thanks,  by  the  way,  to  Mrs.  S.  for  this  piece  of  information,  quite  new  to  us,  with 
regard  to  the  Bisliops.  We  did  not  know  that  these  Rev.  gentlemen  were  gradually 
developed  by  naixiraX  gradation.  We  shall,  in  future,  study  with  a  double  zest  the  beauti- 
ful developments  of  natural  history,  in  hopes  of  further  enhghtening  ourselves  upon  so  in- 
teresting a  question.  The  great  Agassiz  must  hide  his  diminished  head  before  this  wonder- 
ful discovery  of  Mrs.  Smith.    What  are  his  fish  and  his  polypi  to  her  Bishops  ? 
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"Then  there  is  another  class  doomed  to  debasement,  vice,  labor  of  body 
and  soul,  in  all  their  terrible  manifestations.  Daughters  of  suffering 
without  its  ennobling  inlluence;  too  weak  in  thought,  it  maybe,  to  dis- 
cern the  best  good;  or,  it  may  be,  too  strong  in  passion  to  resist  the  allure- 
ment- of  the  immediate  ;  or,  it  maybe,  ignorant  only,  they  wake  to  the  sad 
realities  of  life  too  late  to  lind  redress  for  its  evils.  These  are  the  kind 
over  whom  infinite  Pity  would  weep,  as  it  were,  drops  of  blood.  These 
may  scoli'at  reform,  but  it  is  the  scoliing  of  a  lost  spirit,  or  that  of  despair. 
It  is  the  blind  utterance  of  regions  denied  the  light  of  Infmite  Love,  and 
condemned  to  the  Fata  JSIorganas  of  depraved  vision.'' 

Again  we  bog  leave  to  plead  "  not  guilty,"  Among  these  "  lost 
spirits,"  condemned  to  "blind  utterances"  and  "Fata  Morganas," 
believe  us,  gentle  reader,  we  are  not.  The  affections,  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  life,  have  laid  upon  us  their  guiding  hand,  teaching  us  to 
love,  to  suffer,  and  to  hope.  When  our  feet  stumble  in  the  path,  as 
in  all  humility  we  confess  right  often  they  do,  truly  it  is  by  human 
weakness,  and  no  "Fata  Morganas,"  that  we  are  misled.  Let  us  pass 
now  to  class  No.  3,  the  elect  of  the  sex,  according  to  reformist 
creeds, 

"  Then  come  the  class  of  our  sex  capable  of  thought,  of  impulse,  of 
responsibility — the  worthy  to  be  called  Woman.  Not  free  from  faults  any 
more  than  the  strong  of  the  other  sex,  but  of  that  full  humanity  which 
may  sometimes  err,  but  yet  which  loves  and  seeks  for  the  true  and  the 
good.  These  include  all  who  are  identified  with  suffering,  in  whatever 
shape,  and  from  whatever  cause  ;  for  these,  when  suffering  proceeds  from 
their  own  acts  even,  have  that  fund  of  greatness  or  goodness  left,  that  they 
perceive  and  acknowledge  the  opposite  of  what  they  are.  These  are  the 
ones  who  are  victims  to  the  falseness  of  society,  and  who  see  and  feel 
that  something  may  and  will  be  done  to  redeem  it.  They  are  not  content 
to  be  the  creatures  of  luxury,  the  toys  of  the  drawing-room,  however 
well  they  may  grace  it — they  are  too  true,  too  earnest  in  life,  to  trifle 
with  its  realities.  They  are  capable  of  thinking,  it  may  be  far  more  ca- 
pable of  it  than  those  of  their  own  household  who  help  to  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country  through  the  ballot-box.  They  are  capable  of  feeling, 
and  analyzing  too,  the  evils  that  surround  themselves  and  others; — they 
have  individuality,  resource,  and  that  antagonism  which  weak  men  ridi- 
cule, because  it  shames  their  own  imbecility;  which  makes  them  obnox- 
ious to  those  of  less  earnestness  of  character,  and  helps  them  to  an  eclectic 
power,  at  once  their  crown  of  glory.'"' 

We  quote  literally,  that  our  readers  may,  should  they  possess  suf- 
ficient jirofundity  of  intellect,  seize  the  whole  mysterious  beauty  of 
this  sublime  extract.  For  oui'selves,  credit  us,  O  most  indulgent 
reader — so  little  are  we,  in  our  humility,  akin  to  this  class  of  elect 
who  sit  crowned  in  eclectic  power — that  we  really  cannot  even  feebly 
comprehend  the  mystic  signification  of  the  "  eclectic  power,  at  once 
th«ir  crown  of  glory,"  here  so  mystically  sketched.  These  reformist 
saints,  as  well  as  their  sinners,  are,  we  are  free  to  confess,  entirely 
beyond  our  matter-offact  comprehension  ;  and  if  we  were  more  than 
bothered  to  grasp  the  idea  of  blind  utterance  and  Fata  Morgana  ladies, 
we  arc  now  doubly  mystified  in  our  attempt  to  catch  even  the  Aiintest 
outline  signification  of  these  beatific  and  inspired  eclectics.    Behold  us. 
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therefore,  according  to  Mrs.  Smith's  classifieaton,  as  we  belong  to  none 
of  her  categories,  fairly  ousted,   not  only  from  our  womanhood,  but 
in  no  little  danger  of  finding  ourselves  ultimately  pushed  altogether 
out  of  our  humanity ;  for  of  the  bearded  species  (Heaven  help  us !) 
we  are,   if  we  may  trust  our  looking-glass,  certainly  not.     Under 
penalty,  therefore,  of  being  classed  among  apes  and   elephants,  or 
being  picked  up  as  a  specimen  of  some  new  and  undefined  family  of 
the  vertebrate,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  permitted  us  to  enter  our  humble 
protest  in  favor  of  such  of  the  female  sex  as,  without  having  reached 
the  sublime  height  of  the  eclectic  crown  of  glory,  may  yet  feel  that 
they  are  neither  "  lost  spirits,"  nor  yet  "  toys  of  the  drawing-room." 
There  certainly  are,  unless  this  world  has  been  to  us  a  dream,  true 
women,  of  every  grade  of  intellect,  who  belong  to   none  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  categories.     We  find  them  varying,  of  every  type,  from  the 
simple,  confiding  woman-heart,  which,  knowing  little  but  the  instinct  of 
its  nature,  feels  only  that  such  instinct  is  to  lean,  and  that  its  being  is 
dependent,  up  through  every  nicely  changing  shade  of  individual  love- 
liness and  intellectuality,  to  the  less  happy,  perhaps,  but  nobler 
existence,  the  highest  model  of  womanhood — the  woman  of  thought, 
of  mind,  of  genius,  and  yet  filled  with  deep-brooding  woman-love 
and  woman-nature.     She,   the   earnest  striver,  wrestling  with  life's 
cares,  but  contemning  not  its  duties,  feels  so  sensibly  her  noble 
nature,  that  she  scorns  to  degrade  it  by  placing  it  in  an  unnatural 
antagonism  with  man's,  and  presents  in  her  pure  woman-existence, 
we  truly  think,  the  highest  model  to  which  humanity  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing.     But,   spirits  of  eclectic  womandom !    most  certainly   such  a 
woman  is  not  of  you;  for  while  she  speaks  neither  in  "blind  ut- 
terances" nor  pretty  lispings,  yet  is  she  innocent  of  ballot-boxes  and 
conventions.    Such  a  woman  needs  not  to  make  any  man  feel  "  shame 
of  his  imbecility ;"  nor  to  place   herself  in  antagonism  with  any, 
whether  weak  or  strong.     Her  mission  is  one  of  love  and  charity  to 
all.     It  is  the  very  essence  of  her  being  to  raise  and  to  purify  wliere- 
ever  she  touches.    Where  man's  harder  nature  crushes,  her's  exalts. 
Where  he  wounds,  she  heals.     The  lowest  intellect,  be  it  but  com- 
bined with  a  »incere  nature,  shrinks  not  from  her,  for  in  her  it  per- 
ceives, reflected  and  ennobled,  its  own  virtues  ;  the  highest,  worships, 
for  it  understands  her.     In   eveiy  grade,   then,  between  these  two 
extremes,  there  are  women — and  we  are  proud  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
the  world's  vices  and  its  follies,  the  majority  of  women — whose  very 
existence  Mrs.  Smith  has,  in  her  classification,  entirely  ignored ;  and 
these  are  the  women,  in  defence  of  whose  true  womanhood  we  now 
venture  to  enter  our  disclaimer,  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  position 
of  our  lady-reformers,  that,  as    the  world   is,  woman    "  must   use 
mean   weapons   because   the    nobler   are   denied   her;    she   cannot 
assert  her  distinctive  individuality,  and  she  resorts  to  cunning,  and 
this  cunning  takes  the  form  of  cajolery,  deception,  or  antagonism  in 
its  many  shapes,  each  and  all  as  humiliating  to  herself  as  it  is  unjust 
to  man."     No  true  woman  feels  that  the  nobler  weapons  of  life  are 
denied  her,  because  she  cannot  tinker  at  constitutions  and  try  her 
Isiaad  at  law-making.     Her's  are  the  noble  weapons  of  philosophy  and 
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Christianity.  She  may  find  it  difficult  to  wield  them,  and,  in  her 
human  weakness,  sometimes  murmur  at  the  hardness  of  that  lot  hy 
which  a  mysterious  Providence  has  assigned  a  task  so  difficult  to  her 
feeble  frame;  but  she  cannot,  she  dare  not  call  degrading,  a  task 
which,  executed  in  its  perfection,  would  make  her  the  truest  personifica- 
tion of  our  great  Christian  law.  One  advantage,  at  least,  to  cheer  her 
in  her  path,  she  has  over  man.  Her  duty  is  always  clear,  while  his 
may  be  doubtful.  Iler's  is  the  Christian  law  of  love  and  charity,  to 
which  (however  passion  may  tempt)  unvarying  points  the  finger  of 
duty.  His  is  too  ot'ten  a  divided  struggle.  !She  has  but  to  strive  and 
to  pray ;  while  he  has  to  strive  and  to  fight.  She  knows  that  to 
soothe,  to  comfort  and  to  heal,  is  her  highest  duty.  He  doubts  whether 
to  wrangle,  to  strike  and  to  wound,  be  not  his.  God,  man  and  nature 
alike  call  upon  her  to  subdue  her  passions,  to  suffer,  to  bear,  to  be 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  while  man,  summoned  by  nature,  and  often 
by  duty,  to  the  whirl  of  strife,  blinded  in  the  struggle,  forgets  too 
otten  where  wrath  should  cease  and  mercy  rule.  What,  then,  more 
beautiful  than  woman's  task  to  arrest  the  up-lifted  arm,  and,  in  the 
name  of  an  all-pardoning  Heaven,  to  whisper  to  his  angry  passions — 
"  Peace,  be  still !" 

"  I  long,"  says  Mrs.  Smith,  "  to  see  my  own  sex  side  by  side  with 
men  in  every  great  work,  and  free  to  see  the  light,  when  his  vision 
is  dimmed  with  the  dust  of  his  chariot-wheels  in  the  mighty  race  in 
which  he  is  engaged."  And  how  will  she  do  .'.his,  if  she  throws  her- 
self even  in  the  thick  of  the  dust  beside  him.  Let  her  stay  where 
she  is,  out  of  the  blinding-cloud  of  struggling  passion,  w^here,  from 
the  beautiful  eminence  on  which  nature  has  placed  her,  she  looks  down 
like  some  pitying  saint,  some  angel  of  mercy,  some  ray  of  God's 
own  sunlight  glancing  over  a  bloody  battle-field,  to  sofi;en,  to  cheer, 
and  to  bless.  God  .forbid  that  ever  she  should  sink  to  wallow  in  dust 
and  blood  beside  him  whom  it  is  her  duty  and  her  privilege  to  rescue 
from  the  soil  to  which  his  nature  clings!  Woman  the  civilizer! 
woman  the  soother !  how  is  your  holy  mission  forgotten,  striving 
thus  to  degrade  itself! 

"  If,"  says  our  authoress,  "  if  she  be  a  simple,  genial,  household  divi- 
nity, she  will  bind  garlands  around  the  altar  of  the  Penates,  and 
worship  in  content.  \i  more  largely  endowed,  I  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  be  received  cordially  into  the  school  of  Arts,  or 
Science,  or  Politics,  or  Theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  indivi- 
dual capacities  of  the  other  sex  are  recognized."  And  this,  in  ]\[rs. 
Smith's  opinion,  would  be  raising  hercondition.  Too  largely  endowed 
for  a  household  divinity,  she  casts  aside  that  divinity,  and  who  dares 
contemplate  the  struggle  into  which  her  feeble  ignorance  precipitates 
her.  These  reforming  ladies  have  pushed  forward  in  their  move  from 
the  instigations  of  a  most  egregious  vanity,  which  has  induced  them 
to  consider  themselves  as  so  superior  to  the  rest  of  their  sex,  that 
they  have  finally  (as  our  quotations,  a  few  pages  back  may  show,) 
come  to  the  conclusion  and  quietly  assumed  the  ground,  that  they 
alone — they,  the  throned  in  "  eclectic  power" — are  the  thinkers  of 
their  sex.     Our  effort,  through  this  article,  has  been  to  prove  to  thcjoa 
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that  they  may  perhaps  he  mistaken.  We  would  now  entreat  them 
to  look  a  little  forward  into  the  practicability  and  operation  of  their 
system.  Allowing,  for  a  moment,  the  fulfilment  of  their  demands 
to  be  desirable,  how  do  they  propose  enforcing  it  1  Why  have  men 
always  legislated,  but  because  they  have  the  power?  and  by  what 
process  is  this  power  to  be  wrenched  or  coaxed  from  them  ?  We 
presume  our  authoress,  when  the  point  of  action  should  come,  would 
hardly  advise  the  sisterhood  to  so  fer  imitate  the  deeds  of  their 
flithcrs,  as  to  shoulder  muskets  in  the  cause.  What  then  can  they 
do,  but  ask  the  proposed  reform  through  men,  their  legislators? 
Here  then  we  have  woman,  by  her  own  voluntary  act,  as  seeking  to 
graft  man's  nature  upon  her  own,  reduced  to  the  degrading  position 
so  much  deprecated  by  Mrs.  Smith,  wherein  she  "  must  receive  hap- 
piness not  as  the  gift  of  her  Maker,  careful  for  the  well-being  of  the 
■creature  he  had  made,  but  as  a  boon  from  man — who  had  the  ri</ht  to 
make  her  miserable,  but  forebore  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative."  Her- 
self grasping  at  rights  not  naturally  belonging  to  her,  plac-es  herself  in 
the  position -of  receiving,  as  a  "  boon  from  man,"  what  her  Maker  has  in 
Siis  wisdom  seen  fit  not  to  gift  her  with.  Mi's.  Smith  vainly  may  answer 
that  her  improved  system  would  make  woman  her  own  legislator. 
This  is  impossible.  Power  exercised  through  the  tolerance  of  another 
is  never  a  free  power,  but  only  in  fact  the  delegated  authority  of  him 
who  tolerates.  Woman  legislators  could  thus  act  only  under  the 
influence  and  authority  of  men,  because  men  would  at  any  moment 
have  the  power,  the  might,  to  depose  them.  As  we  cannot  fight,  so 
we  cannot  enforce  our  claims — so  we  cannot  insist.  We  can  but  en- 
treat, we  can  but  sway,  we  can  but  receive  as  a  boon.  If  woman  is 
to  be  admitted  as  co-legislator  with  man,  it  can  only  be  through  man's 
prior  legislation.  He  must  give  the  right,  which  she  has  not  the 
power  to  take.  Is  this  condition  of  things  wrong?  Go  then,  if  it  be, 
and  cavil  with  the  God  who  hath  thus  dictated  it.  He  gave  to  the 
man  the  right,  even  as  He  gave  him  the  power.  He  laid  upon  his  strong 
right  arm  those  folds  of  muscle  by  whose  might  he  can  rule,  must 
rule — ay,  and  in  all  physical  right  ought  to  rule,  all  that  God  in  his 
wisdom  hath  made  weaker.  Ought  to  rule,  we  say  ;  because  v/hat- 
ever  God  has  made  ought  to  be.  Where  He  has  seen  fit  to  give 
checks  and  balances  to  the  various  powers  of  various  beings,  there 
we  see  Nature  forces  such  cheeks  and  balances  into  action.  To  the 
man,  for  instance,  pitted  against  the  corporeally  stronger  beast,  has 
been  given  the  governing  reason  v/hich  forces  the  brute  to  crouch  be- 
fore him;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  ^ow^er  is  the  stamp  and  seal  of  God 
to  indicate  His  will — the  only  real  right  of  His  creature.  Man  has 
then  the  corporeal,  physical  right  to  rule  the  woman,  and  she  combats 
■God's  eternal  law  of  order  v,'hen  she  opposes  it ;  combats  it  to  her 
own  undoing;  for  who  can  strive  against  God?  Physically,  then,  she 
must  be  ruled,  and  submit  her  "  proud  stomach,"  be  it  her  curse  to 
bear  one,  to  the  necessities  of  her  case. 

Morally,  physically,  let  us  next  consider  what  is  woman's  destiny  1 
We  believe,  the  highest.  The  beautifully  developed'soul  is  hers  ;  and 
truly  has  Mrs.  Smith  said  that  woman  is  man's  "  superior  in  the 
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elements  that  most  harmonize  life  ;"  and  only  in  her  self-wrought  de- 
. basement  (a  debasement  brought  about  by  her  forgetfulness  of  her 
own  i!uli\  iduality  and  her  natural  position)  has  she  been  forced  to  beg 
"  fur  tolerance  where  she  before  had  a  right  to  homage — pleaded  her 
weakness  as  a  motive  for  protection,  because  she  had  laid  aside  her 
own  distinctive  powers,  and  become  imbecile  and  subservient. 
Women  must  recognize  their  unlikcness ;  and  then  understanding 
what  needs  grow  out  of  this  unlikeness,  some  great  truth  must  be 
evolved."  This  is  as  wisely  said,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  great  Solo- 
mon himself  had  placed  itself  at  the  lady's  elbow,  and  made  her  his 
medium  to  knock  out  this  spiritual  truth  for  our  benefit.  But.  aias! 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  is  wearied  soon  of  its  work  of  charity,  for  even  in 
the  same  paragraph  follows  the  sentence  we  quoted  above.  Woman, 
she  says,  must  seek  her  sphere ;  "  if  she  be  a  simple,  genial,  household 
divinity,  she  will  bind  garlands  around  the  altar  of  Penates,  and 
worship  in  content.  If  more  largely  endowed,  I  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  not,"  &.c. 

Now,  tve  contend  that  to  be  a  divinity,  a  genial,  household  divinity — 
not  in  that  character,  at  least,  to  toorship,  (which  by  some  confusion  of 
thought  ]\Irs.  Smith  has  assigned  as  the  occupation  of  a  household 
divinity,)  but  to  be  ivorshiped  at  that  holiest  altar  of  the  Penates,  the 
home  hearth  ;  to  be  the  soul  of  that  home,  even  as  our  great  Pather- 
God  is  the  soul  of  creation;  to  be  the  breath,  the  life,  the  love-law 
of  that  home  ;  the  mother,  the  wife,  the  sister,  the  daughter — such  is 
woman's  holiest  sphere,  such  her  largest  endowment.  This  is  the 
natural  position  from  which  she  has  stepped  ;  this  the  individuality 
which  she  has  forgotten;  these  the  distinctive  powers  which  she  has 
laid  aside,  to  become  imbecile  and  subservient  in  the  exercise  of  others 
unsuited  to  her  nature.  This  beautiful  recognition  of  her  unlikeness 
to  man,  is  the  sole  mystery  of  her  existence  ;  the  onegreat  truth  which 
must  be  evolved  to  make  woman  no  longer  the  weak  plaything  of  a  ty- 
rannic  master,  no  longer  the  trampled  thing,  pleading  for  tolerance  at  the 
foot  of  her  conqueror,  but  the  life,  the  soul,  the  vital  heart  of  society  ; 
while  in  her  and  through  her  thus  circulates  the  every  throb  of  this 
great  living  world.  She  does  not  rule — she  cannot  rule  by  stump- 
speech,  convention,  or  ballot-box  ;  but  she  can  rule,  and  she  does 
rule,  by  the  great  quiet  soul-power,  which,  silent  as  the  blood  through 
the  arteries  of  life,  throbs  on  for  ever,  ceasing  but  with  the  existence 
of  the  body  which  it  vivifies. 

Such  is  woman's  noble  task.  Can  any  be  nobler  ?  What  disgrace 
and  degradation  have  ever  fallen  upon  her,  whether  individually 
or  in  the  mass,  have  been  the  result  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  her 
neglect  or  contempt  of  this  her  God-marked  mission.  "  If  more  largely 
endowed !" — Is  it  from  largeness  of  endowment,  or  is  it  from  the 
cramping  guidance  of  an  ill-ordered  intellect,  that  she  is  induced  to 
throw  herself  out  of  such  a  position,  to  become  a  suppliant  and  an  in- 
ferior in  one  whose. duties  are  inconsistent  with  her  nature  ^  If  woman 
will  fulfil  her  destiny,  let  her  put  away  from  her  head  and  heart  the 
idea  that  she  is  man.  Let  her  abandon  the  thought  of  an  equality, 
or  superiority,  or  inferiority,  between  the  sexes,  which  exists  neither 
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in  nature  or  fact,  but  simply  in  the  mistaken  views  which  men  and 
women  have  both  taken  of  the  subject.  Each  Is  inferior,  when  at- 
tempting to  fuUil  a  part  destined  to  the  other.  A  horse  or  an  ass 
is  certainly  not  the  superior  of  man  ;  and  yet  let  man,  or  woman 
either,  attempt  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  poor  brute,  and  how  im- 
measural)ly  inferior  is  he  to  the  quadruped  he  rivals.  We  assure  our 
convontionist  sisters,  that  they  arc  as  ill  qualified  to  perform  the  part 
of  the  man  as  the  ass,  and  would  advise  them  to  attempt  neither. 
The  celebrated  monkey-man,  whose  wonderful  performances  attract 
roars  of  applause  from  delighted  audiences,  is  still  for  behind  the 
veritable  baboon  whom  he  apes.  Woman,  in  emulating  man  in  his 
own  sphere — and  consequently  out  of  hers,  even  though  she  succeed  to 
the  height  attained  by  "the  manish  queen  Bess,"  with  "  her  proud 
stomach,"  so  often  quoted  as  proof  of  the  powers  of  woman — holds 
still  to  man  the  second  rate,  inferior  and  imitative  position,  which 
the  poor  actor  does  towards  the  baboon  ;  the  belittling  ambition  of 
the  monkey-man  and  the  man-woman  being  equally  but  a  sad  model 
for  the  general  imitation  of  society.  Woman's  sphere  is  higher, 
purer,  nobler.  She  ought /ioi  "to  be  received  into  the  schools  of 
arts,  or  science,  or  polities,  or  theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
individual  capacities  of  the  other  sex  are  recognized."*  She  ought 
not  to  be  so  received,  because  her  individual  capacities  arc  different. 
We  do  not  bid  her  be  ignorant  of  these  matters.  We  do  not  say 
that  her  mind  is  incapable  of  grasping  them.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  her  capiicities  are  fully  suited  to  them,  and  that  it  is  not 
only  her  right,  but  her  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  every  intelligent  being, 
to  forward  the  world's  progress  by  the  accumulative  impulse  of  indi- 
vidual progress.  Every  mind  has  a  thought  which  may  be  of  benefit 
in  the  circle  of  its  influence,  and  we  sin  in  cramping  that  thought. 
Woman's  mind  is  made  for  improvement,  and  her  duty  would  lead 
her  to  seek  that  improvement,  according  to  the  inclination  and  capa- 
cities of  her  intellect.  But  that  in^provement  must  be  gained  and 
used,  in  a  manner  consistent  and  in  harmony  with  her  nature.  Her 
arts  and  science  are  not  for  the  public  schools.  Her  theology  is  not 
for  the  pulpit ;  nor  are  her  politips  for  those  arenas  of  strife,  where 
rougher  man  is  soiled  by  the  polluting  struggle,  and  shrinks  often  in 
disgust  from  the  stifling  contamination.  She  may  counsel,  she  may 
teach,  she  may  uphold  the  weary  arm  of  manhood — of  the  husband, 
the  brother,  or  the  son — and  rouse  him  to  the  struggle  for  which 
nature  never  designed  her  ;  but  she  may  not  (without  foregoing  her 
nature)  rush  into  the  combat  of  blood,  shouting  man's  war-cry  and 
the  victim's  death.  Side  by  side  she  may  stand  with  man,  to  guide, 
to  strengthen,  to  check  or  to  soothe  ;  but  let  her  keep  clear  of  the 
blinding  "dust  of  his  chariot  wheels,"  that  her  eye  may  see  and  her 
tongue  may  counsel,  by  the  clear  dictates  of  her  unstained  soul,  while 
his  eye  and  spirit  are  alike  dimmed  in  the  strife.  Woman,  we  believe, 
is  designed  by  nature,  the  conservative    power    of  the  world.     Not 

*  Our  readers,  we  trust,  do  not  hold  us  responsible  for  the  halting  grammar  of  our  autho- 
ress, (or  her  printers,)  which  has,  we  coufess,  puzzled  us  in  more  sentences  than  the  re- 
markable eclectic  glorification  one,  though  we  have  not  always  stopped  to  note  it. 
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surely,  therefore,  useless,  because  eomparatively  inactive  in  the  tumul- 
tuous rush  and  turmoil  of  life,  she  checks  oftener  than  she  impels. 
The  lock-chain  which  arrests  the  downward  rushing  and  precipitously 
destructive  course  of  the  ever  forwardly  impelled  vehicle,  is  not  use- 
less because  tennporarily  allowed  to  rest  in  the  up-hill  tug.  Life  and 
limb  are  saved  by  the  proper  use  of  that,  which,  injudiciously  applied, 
would  be  in  itself  destruction. 

That  "good  time  coming,"  the  political  millennium  towards  which 
Mrs.  S.  looks  forward,  when  "  the  lion  will  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
'and  the  sting  shall  be  taken  from  whatever  is  noxious,  and  the  dragon 
of  restrictive   and  retributive   law   loosen   its   folds   upon    human 
society,"   will  certainly  never  be  brought  about  by  woman's  con- 
ventions,   woman's   speeches,   nor   woman's   votes.     Rather,  if  the 
world  shall  ever  sec  it,  will  it  be  perfected   by  the  home  divinity  of 
woman,  whispering  her  truths  to  the  heart  of  man,  wrapping  his  soul 
in  the  inspiration  of  a  revealed  duty,  and  bearing  him  up\vard   and 
onward  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty.     Is  it  a  degradation  to  her^  if, 
while   thus  ennobling  man  by  her  all-pervading  influence,  he  fail,  as 
much  as  he  might,  to  profit  by  it,  and  sometimes  in  his  error  may 
even  scoff  and  sneer  at  her  1     No  ;  only  when  that  scoff  and  sneer 
rouse  her  tounfeminine  resistance,  or  still  more  unfeminine  imitation, 
is  the  evil  done.     Then,  indeed,  are  both  degraded  in  ^he  sin  of  both. 
Thus  woman's  weakness  in  its  human  imperfection  truly  of^en  errs; 
but,   again,    nobly  often,   spite   of  scoff  and   sneer,  does  woman's 
strength  soar  almost  above  humanity,  whilst  bending  beneath  ills  too 
great  for  man's  endurance,  she  humbly  joins  in  that  Godlike  prayer 
of  resignation,  "  Father,  if  it  be  thy  will,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me; 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."     Can  there  be  degra- 
dation in  bearing   the  cross  of  patient  endurance   midst  rebuff  and 
wrong,  even  to  the  great  Calvary  of  self  abnegation  and  triumphant 
love  ?     Woman  !  if  man  forgets  his  duty,  what  nobler  lesson  than  to 
recall  him  to  it,  by  remembering  yours  ?     What  more  degrading,  at 
once  to  yourself  and  to  him,  than  to  fight  and  squabble  like  hungry 
dogs  over  a  bone,  for  a  something  which,  even  could  its  acquisition 
be  proved  desirable  to  your  sex,  you  arc  still  called  to,  not  by  duty, 
but  simply  by  wish  and  appetite.     We  are  no  enemy  of  woman,  but 
rather   have  ventured,    as   her   champion,    upon    this   her  defence ; 
believing  that  the  recent  demonstration,  among  certain  members  of 
her  own  sex,  is  at  once  the   most  degrading,  the  most  insulting  to 
her,  and  the  most  dangerous  attack  that  can  be  made  upon  her  true 
liberty.     Liberty  is  never  license.    It  is  the  freedom  to  fulfil,  in  their 
highest  perfection,  the  duties  of  our  God-given  being.     The  true  de- 
fender, therefore,  of  woman's  rights  and  woman's  liberty,  asks  only 
that  she  may  be  permitted  to  perfect,  not  to  alter  her  nature. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remark,  for  those  of  the  masculine  gender,  who 
(if  there  be  any  such)  may  perchance  think  our  authority  worth 
quoting  against  womandom, — that  we  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Our  argument  being  solely  against  the  female  move,  our  effort  has 
been  to  show  its  false  assumptions  and  ludicrous  inefficacy  ;  but  we 
have  not,  therefore,  intended  to  signify  that  man  is  sinless  towards 
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woman.  Far  from  it.  If  we  have  endeavored  to  lay  \ipon  woman 
the  burden  of  her  own  sin,  as  a  reasonable,  responsible  being,  and  to 
prove  to  her  how  necessary  is  the  exercise  of  her  own  inward  strength 
for  the  performance  of  life's  duties,  and  how  doubly  necessary  it  be- 
comes to  her,  through  physical  weakness,  that  she  should  guard  her- 
self in  the  position  where  God  and  nature  have  placed  her — we  have 
endeavored  to  be  the  more  forcible  in  so  doing,  because  we  con- 
sider her  danger  doubled  through  man's  constant  thoughtless  and 
often  heartless  oppression.  She  must  guard  not  only  against  her 
own  folly  and  her  own  weakness,  but  also  against  his.  If  we  have 
pointed  out  her  aberrations  from  duty,  and  blamed  or  ridiculed  her 
short-comings,  it  is  not  that  we  would  make  her  the  butt  of  man's 
ridicule,  who  has  sinned  both  with  her  and  against  her,  but  because 
we  consider  her  as  more  than  him  disinterested,  more  than  him 
swayable  by  the  purer  instincts,  and  more  than  him  exalted  above 
the  passions  of  our  common  nature.  If  woman  has  erred,  to  man, 
clamorous  in  her  accusation,  we  would  say — "  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  ISIan  the  oppressor, 
man  the  tempter,  will  he  dare  to  strike  ?  or  rather,  checked  by  the 
holy  word  of  reproof  spoken  to  the  repentant  Magdalen,  will  he  not 
take  to  his  bosom  the  lesson  intended  for  her  ?  Happy  would  it  in- 
deed be  for  both,  could  each,  in  the  holy  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
their  differing  spheres,  *'■  go  and  sin  no  more." 

L.  S.  M. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— THE  FLORIDA  COTTON  PLAN  AGAIN. 

A  correspondent  has  addressed  us  the  following,  and  as  we  promised  to  open  our  pages 
to  tlie  discussion  of  the  "  Florida  Scheme,"  we  insert  it.  He  will  excuse  us  for  omitting 
the  part  in  which  he  goes  into  an  exposition  of  what  that  scheme  is,  it  haying  been  so 
fully  set  forth  in  our  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes.  ^Ve  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear 
from  our  friend,  whether  we  agree  with  him  upon  all  points  or  not. 

"  Can  any  of  the  other  plans  which  have  been  suggested,  do  for  us  that  which  the  plan 
of  the  report  proposes  to  accomplish  ;  and  can  that  plan  be  conducted  without  such  fail- 
ures as  are  incident  to  stock  companies  ?  There  are  various  plans  offered,  among  which  we 
find  that  of  raising  less  cotton,  of  not  offering  more  in  any  one  season  than  a  given  num- 
ber of  bales,  by  making  it  an  honorable  obligation  not  to  sell  for  less  than  a  fixed  price. 
Any  of  those  plans  would  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  if  they  could  be  made  to  work, 
but  in  all  of  them  concert  is  necessary  to  a  great  extent,  and  will  require  frequent  renew- 
als ;  then  the  death  of  the  parties  would  make  annual  difficulties.  The  plan  which  has 
attracted  the  most  attention,  is  direct  exportation,  with  the  view  of  multiplying  new  mar- 
kets ;  this  is  important,  as  it  will  provide  us  with  foreign  goods,  without  unnecessary  ex- 
penses being  added  ;  and  by  making  several  rival  depots  for  cotton,  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  surplus  would  be  known  with  more  accuracy,  which  would  have  the  tendency  to  es- 
tablish the  price  of  cotton  according  to  supply  and  demand.  Markets  may  be  multiplied 
to  consume  double  the  cotton  we  can  raise,  or,  if  you  please,  we  may  establish  mills  here 
at  home,  to  manufacture  the  entire  average  crop,  yet  this  would  not  remedy  the  evils  of 
irregular  production  ;  because  capital  will  not  be  continued  in  the  manufacturing  busines.s 
to  a  greater  extent  than  a  regular  supply  of  cotton  would  justify,  and  it  cannot  be  used 
until  manufactured  ;  hence,  when  we  make  a  heavy  crop,  which  happens  once  in  three 
or  four  years,  a  surplus  is  thrown  on  the  market,  and  prices  must  go  down,  and  stay  so, 
until  the  surplus  is  worked  up  by  the  addition  of  mills,  or  it  is  reduced  by  a  short  crop  ; 
this  has  ever  been  the  case,  and  must  continue  to  be,  unless  some  method  is  adopted  by 
which  it  can  be  withheld  from  the  market.  And  it  is  here  we  call  to  our  aid  the  Planters' 
Association,  which  we  believe  will_ furnish  the  remedy,  but  can  it  continue  to  do  so  without 
a  failure  ?  Suppose  the  charter  was  to  forbid,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  the  creation 
of  debt,  likevme  speculation  in  its  stock,  that  it  should  not  be  sold  for  more  than  first  cost. 
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and  that,  after  being  oflTered  to  the  nssoriation  for  purchase,  the  field  of  operation  be 
flpecilied,  ami  strictly  confined  within  its  limits.  I  ask,  where  is  the  chance  of  failure  with 
such  restrictions  ?  If  they  made  nothing,  no  loss  would  occur  except  interest,  and  that 
would  be  more  than  realized  in  a  permanently  fair  price  for  cotton,  and  the  enhanced 
value  of  property  ;  but  I  think  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  that  the  association  could  realize 
a  handsome  profit  to  themselves,  save  millions  from  the  aggregate  expenses  ou  cotton,  and 
add  much  to  the  plant«^rs'  income.  Does  the  South,  as  a  section,  need  such  an  association 
(without  reference  to  cotton)  for  the  purpose  of  showing  forth  her  wealth  and  importance 
in  a  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  political  sense  ?  If  we  examine  tlie  statistics,  show- 
ing the  property  of  tlie  states,  view  nur  seaport  ti>wns,  and  our  resources  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  she  did.  Her  respect  abroad,  and  useful- 
ness at  home,  require  an  embodiment  of  her  active  capital.  In  proof  of  this,  see  the 
vassalage  of  her  cities,  the  waste  lands  in  the  interior,  her  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion rapidly  diminishing,  and  with  it  political  importance,  manufactures  in  a  stiitc  of  in- 
fancy, and  commercially  unknown  beyond  hiT  limits.  And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact,  that  tlie  Southern  states  own  more  property  per  head,  at  cash  valuation,  than  any 
other  people.  They  m.ike,  almost  exclusively  for  commerce,  an  article  (cotton)  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  enlightened  nations,  and  forms  the  basis  of  their  com- 
merce ;  an  article  with  which  no  other  is  comparable  in  power,  most  others  ceasing  to 
exert  influence  when  in  the  hands  of  those  that  want  them  ;  but  our  Southern  staple 
furnishes  support  to  millions  employed  in  making,  to  thousands  in  managing  it  into  the 
hands  of  myriads  that  derive  a  support  from  manufacturing  it ;  the  existence  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  government,  hangs  almost  on  it ;  and  after  it  is  manufactured,  a  reflex  power 
commences  equal  to  the  direct,  and  continues  to  exert  an  influence  until  distributed  by 
the  retail  shops,  and  is  worn  out.  Let  the  South  embody,  of  her  abundant  means,  a  sufH- 
ciency,  in  the  hands  of  an  association  of  her  own  people,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
field-labor  and  developing  her  other  resources,  and  make  manifest  to  our  own  and  foreign 
nations  the  importance  of  our  peculiar  institution,  politically  and  commercially.  It  would 
exert  an  influence  equal  to  twenty  additional  members  in  Congress,  and  teach  Great 
Britain  that  the  well-being  of  much  of  her  population  depends  on  our  business  of  plant- 
ing ;  tlius  conquer  opposition  to  our  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  "  not  like  Cajsar,  all 
stained  with  blood,"  but  by  the  peaceful  influence  of  cotton  bales. 

"A  Cotton  Planter." 

2.-NEW  METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURING  SUGAR. 

We  find  in  Wilmer  &  Smith's  European  Times  a  communication  from  a  correspondent 
at  Forto  Rico,  stating  tliat  Don  Juan  Ramos,  a  native  of  the  Island,  has  originated  and 
perfected  a  "  new  method  of  manufacturing  sugar,  which  appears  calculated  to  produce 
the  most  materially  beneficial  change  in  the  quahty  of  Muscovado  sugars  throughout  the 
world,  as  it  possesses  the  extraordinary  merit  of  requiring  no  change  in  existing  a))paralus, 
and  involves  the  necessity  of  no  additional  outlay ;  while  it  is  so  simple  in  its  application  as 
to  be  easily  acquired,  and,  however  unfavorable  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  adopted, 
it  will  infallibly  secure  the  long  sought-for  desideratum  of  vastly  improving  the  fjuality  and 
greatly  augmenting  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced,  as  contrasted  with  the  imperfect  sys- 
tem now  universally  practised."     The  writer  says  : — 

"The  actual  agency  employed  by  Mr.  Ramos  in  producing  the  extraordinary  results 
■which  he  obtains,  is  of  course  a  secret;  but  the  great  virtue  of  the  discovery  undoubtedly 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  certain  ingredient,  probably  some  vegetable  extract,  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  hquor,  an  operation  which  it  certainly  performs  in  the  most  etlectual 
manner,  separating  an  astonishing  amount  of  impurity  from  liquor  which  h.i.s  apparently 
been  perfectly  cleansed,  and  upon  which  the  tempered  lime,  previously  applied,  has  ceased 
to  exercise  any  eflfect." 

Eveiy  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  experiments  made  by  the  inventor  in  various 
parts  of  this  island,  and  they  have  uniformly  resulted  in  the  most  triumphant  success,  and 
there  remains  no  longer  a  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery ,  and  that  it  is  one  cal- 
culated, fn)m  its  cheapness  and  singular  efficiency,  to  supersede  all  other  methods  hitherto 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  I  adduce  the  following  statement  of  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment made  by  Mr.  Ramos,  on  the  estate  "  Perseverance,"  a  very  well-managed  property 
Dclonging  to  the  well-known  merchants,  Messrs.  Pratts  &  Co.,  of  Ponce.  On  this  estate 
seventy -nine  coppers  of  liquor  were  ground,  and  the  exact  number  of  gallons  of  cane  juice 
■were  ascertained,  which  produced,  under  what  I  must  now  call  the  old  system — 

27i  hhds.  sugar,  weighing  net  .30,258  lbs,  valued  at  S2,87J  per  100  lbs.. .S8C9  91 

15  pons,  molasses,  containing  2,060  gallons,  valued  at  10  cents  per  gallon....       'JU3  CO 

Total "...Si, 077  91 

Under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  from  the  same  cane  pieces,  and  with  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  cane  juice,  Mr.  Ramos  produced,  with  less  trouble,  time  and  expense, 
the  following  result ; — 
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34  hhds.  Rtignr,  net  weight  .13,192  lbs,  valued  at  S3,6-2J  per  100  lbs $1,203  21 

4  blids.  more  made  from  the  molasses,  weighing  net  4,545  lbs,  valued  at  83,12^ 

per  100  lb? 142  03 

16  puns,  molasses,  containing  1,752  gallons,  valued  at  10  cents  per  gallon 175  20 

Total Si, 520  44 

This  trial,  which  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and  influential  planters, 
and  the  result  of  which,  as  above  stated,  was  attested  by  judicial  documents  signed  by 
some  of  the  first  merchants  of  Ponce,  exhibits  a  balance  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ramos  in  the 
advantage  gained  in  quantity  and  quality  combined,  of  S442,53,  or  about  41  per  cent. 
Mr.  liamos  gttarantees  that  the  gain  in  all  instances  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  per 
cent. 

The  new  system  has  since  continued  in  full  work  on  the  "  Perseverance"  Estate,  where 
upwards  of  100  hhds.  have  been  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  manairer,  Mr. 
Ramos  having  left  immediately  after  the  trial  for  another  part  of  the  island,  after  having 
supplied  the  necessary  instructions  and  a  requisite  quantity  of  the  ingredient  previously 
referred  ;  and  it  is  a  sample  of  these  sugars  now  making  by  the  manager  that  1  have  the 
pleasure  to  transmit  to  you. 

Mr.  Ramos  has  taken  out  patents  in  this  island  and  in  Cuba,  protecting  the  rights  of  his 
invention,  and  is  taking  steps  also  to  secure  his  privileges  in  such  other  countries  where 
the  adoption  of  his  system  would  be  obviously  advantageous.  He  has  already  entered 
into  engagenients  with  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  with  some  entire  districts  in  this 
country,  to  sell  to  them  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  discovery  for  a  trifling  remuneration  in 
each  case,  by  which,  however,  he  secures  to  himself  a  large-  sum,  the  collective  amount 
reaching  already  to  some  $300,000. 

This  new  system,-  which  will  rapidly  come  into  general  adoption,  may  lead  to  the  most 
extraordinary  changes  now  impossible  to  foresee  ;  but  one  inevitable  result  attendant  upon 
its  success  would  seem  to  be  the  speedy  annihilation  of  beet  root  sugar,  which  would  evi- 
dently be  unable  to  compete  to  advantage  with  Muscovado  sugar  under  such  greatly  im- 
proved auspices. 

The  editor  of  the  Times  has  received  a  sample  of  sugars  made  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the 
new  process,  and  he  says: — 

"Whether  with  regard  to  quality,  color,  or  strength,  this  sample  of  Muscovado  sugar 
has  elicited  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  An  eminent  mercantile  house,  to 
whom  the  sample  has  been  shown,  pronounce  it  to  be  worth  39s.,  whilst  a  similar  quality 
manufactured  by  the  old  process,  is  selling  in  Liverpool  at  28s.  6d.,  so  that  while  the 
quantity  is  largely  increased,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  the  value  of  the  sugar  is  raised  to 
the  e.xteut  of  ten  shillings  per  cwt." 

3.— GUANO  FOR  SOUTHERN  FIELDS. 

The  United  States  have  just  concluded  a  treaty  with  Peru,  in  which  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  free  taking  of  Guano  on  her  coasts  or  islands.  The  British,  more  adroit, 
incorporated  this  in  their  treaty.  To  discuss  the  point,  however,  is  beyond  our  present 
purpose.  We  would  simply  discuss  the  subject  agriculturally  in  an  extract  from  the 
Alabama  Planter. 

By  a  judicious  system  of  rotation  of  crops  and  proper  shift,  after  grade,  ditching  and 
horizontaling  your  rows,  with  the  application  of  200  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre,  spread  broad- 
cast for  small  grain  crops,  and  about  250  lbs.  for  drill  or  hill  crops,  in  addition  to  the  pay 
of  good  crops,  in  a  very  few  years  any  of  our  badly  ^nangted  land  may  be  restored  to 
its  original  fertility.  Its  proper  application  is  simple,  convenient  and  expeditious  ;  and  the 
true  philosophy,  doubtless,  of  its  most  economical  use,  consists  in  feeding  the  plant  di- 
rectly, rather  than  in  manuring  the  land. 

For  garden  vegetables,  either  for  profit  or  for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  them  to  perfec- 
tion, a  large  quantity  of  guano  will  be  required  per  acre  ;  but  not,  however,  at  the  first 
dressing.  In  the  preparation  of  your  garden  beds,  or  squares,  put  on,  say  in  tlie  propor- 
tion of  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  broadcast,  and  spade  and  plough  up  the  land  ilior- 
oughly  and  deep  ;  and  then  line  your  rows  and  sow  your  seed  in  drills.  Your  plants 
being  up,  you  can  treat  them  just  as  you  would  a  pig,  that  you  intended  to  grow  to  a 
given  size  in  a  given  length  oi  Ume^feed  a)id  water  every  day  I  When  you  stir  the 
ground  about  the  plants,  which  should  be  done  frequently,  sprinkle  enough  of  finely  pul- 
verized guano  on  the  surface  near  the  plants  to  give  the  ground  a  yellowish  ringe,  then 
gently  hoe  or  rake  it  into  the  soil.  In  addition  to  this,  you  may,  every  evening,  or  as  often 
as  you  wish,  sprinkle  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  guano,  from  a  watering-pot ;  make  the 
solution  by  dissolving  six  to  eight  ounces  of  guano  in  three  gallons  of  water,  well  stirred 
up.     The  only  danger  is  an  over  supply  at  a  time. 

.    I  have  used  guano,  compounded  and  alone,  on  all  varieties  of  field  crops,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied— as  the  experience  of  any  planter  using  it  will  very  soon  teach  him — that  it  will  not 
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pay  to  spenJ  time  in  compounclinjj  fjuano  with  any  otliernrtide.  Lime,  ashes,  and  all  wet 
Bubstances,  are  a  positive  injury,  as  they  lihernte  its  valuable  gases,  and  its  compost  with 
dry  sul>stiiini-s,  such  as  wet  anil  liglit  mould,  Ac,  augment  the  labor  of  applying  it  to  the 
land  witlunit  a  corresponding  remuneration.  I  am  not  to  be  understood  nere  as  depre- 
ciatin-j;  tlip  value  of  lime,  ashes,  muitk,  or  any  of  tliis  class  of  valuable  fertilizers  ;  by  no 
means.  I  know  their  value  too  well  ;  but  I  do  state  emphatically,  that  the  time  consum- 
ed in  preparing  such  compost,  is  money  lo.u,  for  reasons  at  once  obvious  and  plain.  As 
Stated  abiive,  two  hundred  pounds  of  guano  spread  broadcast  ui)oii  land  per  acre,  and 
well  plowed  in,  and  the  grain  then  sowed,  either  wheat,  oats  or  rye,  and  the  land  har- 
rowed cmoDthly  and  properly,  will  reward  thepainstaking  of  the  industrious  farnipr  with 
a  luxuriant  and  Isrne  crop.  Land  thus  prepared  will  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  Indian 
corn  also,  thnugh  1  prefer  applying  it  to  corn  after  the  plant  has  come  up,  after  the  follow- 
ing simple  and  expeditious  method  :  When  the  corn  has  grown  to  three  or  four  blades, 
ran  round  tolerably  close  with  a  scooter  jjIow,  which  is  followed  by  a  boy  with  a  bucket 
of  guano  and  a  teaspoon,  who  will  drop  a  spoonful  of  the  guano  opposite  each  bill,  in 
the  scooter  furrow.  This  gives  about  two  leaspoonfuls  of  guano  to  each  liill,  or  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre.  The  guano  thus  deposited  should  be  co- 
vered immediately,  which  is  done  by  the  next  furrow  in  ploughing  out  the  row.  Forty 
to  f.-'iv  bushels  may  be  grown  in  this  way  upon  very  ordinary  land. 

I  use  guano  to  my  cotton  in  the  same  way,  after  the  cotton  is  up  and  ready  for  plough- 
ing the  lirst  time,  as  I  regulate  my  stand  of  cotton  at  the  time  of  planting  by  a  compass  or 
dibble,  in  the  hills  on  the  bed,  at  exact  distances  of  twenty-four,  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches, 
according  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  land.  There  is  another  mode  of  using  guano 
upon  cotton  seed  that  possesses  much  merit,  which  is  this  :  after  wetting  and  rubbing  the 
eeed  until  separated,  which  they  do  very  readily,  then  roll  them  in  dry  pulverized  guano 
and  plant  them  immediately  ;  a  process  immeasurably  superior  to  rolling  the  seed  in 
plaster,  lime  or  ashes,  each  of  which,  however,  is  beneficial. 

4.— ORGANIZATION  OF  COTTON  PLANTERS  FOR  OBTAINING  STATIS- 
TICS OF  GROWING  CROPS. 

A  Society  has  been  lately  established  in  Marengo  County,  Alabama,  which  should  also 
exist  in  every  county  throughout  the  Cotton  Statet.  Its  objects  are  best  explained  in  the 
language  of  one  of  its  Committees.  The  society  was  organized  as  follows: — Gen.  C. 
A.  Poellnitz,  President;  Capt.  C-  Rembert,  Dr.  L.  B.  Lane,  and  .John  H.  Prince,  Esq., 
Vice-Presidents;  Thomas  J.  Wolfe,  Escj.,  Secretary,  and  William  King,'Esq.,  Treasurer. 

A.  S.  Cade  and  Caleb  Williams,  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  ;  Dr.  W.  S. 
Price  to  report  to  this  Society  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  crop.  A.  P.  Calhoun,  Es(j.,  ap- 
pointed ilelegale  under  the  constitution  to  represent  this  society  in  any  Planters'  Conven- 
tion in  the  .'southern  states,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Harrison  his  alternate.  Dr.  Sydney  Smith  and 
Col.  R  C.  Du  Bose  appointed,  with  the  secretary,  to  constitute  the  committee  on  publi- 
cation-) and  correspondence.     The  8th.  9th,  lOtli,  and  11th  resolutions  are  important. 

"8.  There  shall  be  appointed  at  each  regular  meeting  one  of  the  members — whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  report  in  writing  to  the  next  regular  meetii  g  after  such  appointment, 
the  rate  of  consumption  and  stocks  of  cotton  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries,  with 
any  other  information  he  may  think  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

"  9.  There  shall  be  a  committee  of  four  appointed  for  each  beat  in  the  county,  at  the 
regular  mi-eting  in  October,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the  next  regular  meeting 
the  accurate  amount  of  cotton  that  has  been  gathered  in  their  respective  beats  on  the  first 
of  January  preceding. 

"  10  There  shall  be  a  committee  of  four  appointed  for  each  beat  in  the  county  at  the  re- 
gular meeting  in  January,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  with  as  much  accuracy  as  pos- 
sible to  ill'-  regular  meeting  in  October,  the  probable  amount  of  the  growing  crop  of  cotton, 
likewi-se  the  crop  of  the  year  preceding  in  their  respective  beats. 

■'  11.  Th  -re  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  regular  meeting  in  October,  a  delegate, 
(and  an  alternate  appointed,)  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  and  represent  this  Society 
in  any  I'l.inters'  Convention  that  may  be  called  in  any  of  the  Soutliern  States,  (having 
Bimiiiir  objeets  with  this  society)  and  make  a  report  of  all  that  he  may  learn  that  will  be 
of  iniep-ot  to  this  society,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  thereafter  :  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  and  his  accounts  fili'd. 

"  Your  Committee  believe  that  much  of  the  sudden  derangement  in  the  price  of  Cott  on 
is  attributable  to  the  tardiness  with  which  the  amount  of  the  American  crop  is  ascertained, 
and  licn<e  during  the  early  and  midille  parts  of  the  season,  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  par- 
ties iiiteresu-d  to  magnify  or  diminish  the  estimate  as  best  suits  their  interest  for  purchasing 
from  liie  planter,  or  selling  any  stocks  they  may  have  on  hand. 

"  And  in  the  absence  of  any  organized  plan  by  which  the  crop  can  be  known  until  the 
termination  of  the  commercial  year  (which  is  the  1st  of  .September)  one  year  after  the 
crop  is  m.ide.  Planters  are  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  amount  of  the  crop,  the  relation 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  uncertainty  of  higher  or  lower  prices.  Finally,  in  this 
state  of  confusion,  ihev  look  to  the  newspaper  statements,  and  without  any  calculation  or  ' 
data  whatever  that  is  based  on  fa<'ts.  order  their  crops  to  be  sold.  In  a  short  time  they 
are  informed  that  ihey  have  taken  less  or  got  more  than  their  cotton  was  worth,  according 
to  the  only  true  rule,  that  of  supply  and  demand. 
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SUUsandTerHtoric.   j^A-",     ^„tpr'oved  '"^^^:"'        ^^      "°"*'     ^Mlar'   ??^^? 

Maine 2039596 2515797. 54861748 2284554 41721 05 133556 

New-Hampshire 2a514«8 1140926 55245997 2314125 34233   19 94277 

Vermont 2591379 1520368 59727731 2790237 61057 218 146146 

Massachu.vctts 2133436 1222576 109076347 3209584 42216  34 13(J099 

Rluxip  Island 356187 197401 1707oel)2 4972U1 6168 1 28698 

ConiiPcliciil 1768178 615701 72726422 1892041 26879 49 85461 

New-Yi.rk 12408968 6710120 554546642 22084926 447014 963 931324 

New-Jer>pv 1767991 984985 120237011 4425503 63955..  ..  4089 118736 

Pennsylvania 8628619 6291728 407876099 14722541 350398 2259 532224 

Delaware 580862 375282 18880031 510279 13852 791 19243 

Maryland 2797905 1836445 87178045 24(13443 75684 5644 86859 

District  of  Columliia 16267 11187 1730460 40320 824 57 813 

Virginia 10361155 15792176 216401441 7021772 272403 21480 317619 

Norili  Carolina 5453977 15043010 67891766 3931532 148693 25259 221799 

Soutli  Carolina 4072651 12145049 82431684 4136354 97171 37483 193244 

Georgia 6378479 16442900 95753445 5894150 151331 57379 334223 

Florida 349049 1236240 6323109 658795 10848 5002 72876 

Alabama 4435614 7702067 64323224 5125663 120001 59890 227291 

Mississippi 3444358 7046061 54738634 5762927 115460 54547 214231 

Louisiana 1590025 39an018 75814398 11576938 89514 44849 .405576 

*Texas 639107 14454669 16398746 2133731 75419 12:564..  .214758 

Arkansas 781031 1816684 15265245 1601296 60197 41559 93151 

Tennessee 5170173 13808849 97851212 5360220 270636 70303 250456 

Kentucky 11368270 10972478 154330262 5169037 315682 65609 247475 

Oliio 9S51493 814GC00 358708603 12750085 463397 3423 544499 

Michigan 1929110 2454780 51872446 2891371 58506 70 99676 

Indiana 5046543 7746879 1363S5173 6704444 314299 6599 284554 

Illinois 5039540 6997867 96i33290 6405561 267653 10.073 291671 

Missouri 2924991 6767937 63057482 3965945 223593 41508 228553 

Iowa. 824682 1911382 16657567 II72869 385:16 754 45704 

Wisconsin 1040499 1931159 28528563 1641568 30179..; 156 64339 

Calilbrnia 62324 3831571 3874041 103433 21719 1666 4280 

Minnesota .5035 23846 161948 15981. 860 14  607 

Oregon 132857 299951 2849170 183423 8046 420 9427 

Utah 16:133 30,516 311799 84288 2429 325 4861 

New-Me.vico 166201 124,:n0 1603902 77960 5079 8654 10635 


118435178.. -.184596025.. ..3266925537.. ..151605147.. ..4325652.. ..559070... .6391946 

States  and  Territories       ^^'^^       Other  cattle  Sheep  SwiDS  Value  of  Uve      wheat,  bushels  v'^f*! 

oxeu  *  stock  '  bushels 

Maine 83893 120890 451.577 54598 9705726 296259 102916 

New-Hampshire 59027 114006 384756 63437 8871901 180608 183117 

Vermont 48497 154025 919992 .66278 12640248 52.5920 176207 

Massachusetts 46611 83284 188651 81119 9647710 31211 481021 

Rhode  Island 8189 9370 44296 19509 1032637 49 26409 

Connecticut 46988 80226 174181 76472 7467490 41762 600893 

New-York 178909 767406 3403241 1018252 73570499 13121498 4148182 

New-Jersey. 12070 t.)455 160488 250370 10679291 IbOllOO 1250578 

Pennsylvania 61527 562195 1822357 1040366 4)500053 15367691 4805160 

Delaware 9797 24166 27003 56261 1849281 482511 8066 

Maryland 34135 98595 177902 302911 7997634 4494680 226014 

District  of  Columbia 104 123 150 1635 71643 17.570       .5509 

Virginia 89513 669137 1310004 1830743 33606659....  11232616 458930 

North  Carolina 37309 434402 595249 1812813 17717647 2130102     ..229563 

South  Carolina 20507 563935 285001 1065503 15060015 1066277  .  ...  43790 

Georgia 73286 690019 560430 2168617 25728416 IOe'8034 53750 

Florida 5794 182415 23311 209453 2880058 1027     ..  1)52 

Alabama 66961 433263 371880 1904540 21690112 294044 17261 

Mississippi 83485 436254 304929 1082734 1940:5662 137990 9606 

Louisiana 54963 414798 110333 597301 11152275 417     ..   475 

•Texas 49982 636805 99093 68.3914 10266880 41669 3108 

Arkansas 342:59 165320 91256 836727 6647969 199639 8047 

Tennessee 86255 414051 81)091 3114111 29978016 1619386  89163 

Kentucky 62074 442763 )  102121 2861163 29091387 2140822      410073 

Ohio 653S1 749067 3942929 1964770 44121741 14487301  ...  .425718 

Michigan 55350 119471 746435 205847 8008734 4920889 105671 

Indiana 40221 389891 1122493 2263776 22478.055 6214458 78792 

Illinois 76156 541209 894043 1915910 24209208 9414070 83364 

Missouri 111268 440610 706309 1692043 19766801 2966928     .  44112 

Iowa 21892 69025 149S60 323247 3689275 1530.581 19916 

Wisconsin 42801 76293 124892 159276 4879385 4286131 81253 

California 4780 253599 17074 2776 33010.08 17:328 — 

Minnesota 655 740 80 734 92859 1401  125 

Oregon 8114 24188 15382 30235 1876139 21 1943 106 

Utah 5266 2489 3262 914 .546968 107702 210 

New-Me.^ico 12257 10085     377271 7314 1494629 196516..      — 


1698261.... 10260180. ...21621482....30310719....543822711... 100479150 14188457 


*  Tlia  County  of  Lavaca  ia  this  state  is  not  included  in  this  aggregate. 
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Stat<8  and  Territoriet     '"^K^heUof'     0^*«. bmlicls  of  Rice  Ibt     Tobacco,  lbs. 


Ginned  Cot- 

t Iinlesuf 

40il  Iba.  each 


Maine 1750056.... 21 81037.. 

NewHampjliire 1573670 973:581.. 

Vermont 2032016 2307714.. 

Massachustlts 23-15-(90 1165100.. 

Rhode    Uliiiul 539202 215232. . 

Connecticut 1935043 1158738.. 

New-York 1785S400. .  .26552814. 

New-Jersev 8759704 ....  33*8063. . 

PennsylTaiiia 19835214..  .21538156.. 

Dcla« .iro  3l455;t3 (104518. . 

MarvlanJ 11104631 2242151.. 

District  of  Columbia 65230 8134 . . 

Virginia .35254319.. .10179045.. 

North  Carolina 27941051 . . .  .4052078. 

S6uth  Carolina 162714.54.... 2322155.. 

Georgia 30080099 3820044. . 

Florida 19968C9 66586. . 

Alabama 28754048. . .  .2965697. . 

Mississippi 22446552. . .  .1503288. . 

Louisiana . . .  -^ 10226373 89637. . 

•Texas 59266 11 178883 . . 

Arkansas 8893939 656183.. 

Tennessee 52276223. . .  .7703080. . 

KentBcky 58675591 820131 1 . . 

Ohio 59078605... 13472742.. 

Michigan 5641420. . .  .2866056. . 

Indiana 52964363. . .  .5055014. . 

Illinois .57646984...  10087241.. 

Missouri 36069543. . .  .5243470 . . 

Iowa 8656799 1524345.. 

Wisconsin 1988979. ...3414672. 

California 12236 —     .. 

Minnesota 16725 30582. 

Oregon. 2918 65146. 

Utah 9899 10900. 

Ne\v-Me.\ico 3C5411 5. 


50...     — 

.138246!!!     — 


.  —  1207624.. 

..  —  83189.. 

.  —  310.. 

.  —  912651.. 

".      —      !!!21407497!! 

.       —       7800.. 

HLVl... 56805218.. 

....540.5868... 11984786.. 

1599306l:» 74285.. 

.38950691 423924.. 

..107.5090 998014.. 

..2311252 104990.. 

..2719856 49960... 

..4425349 26878.. 

87916 66897.. 

63179 218936.. 

...258854... 20148932.. 

5688... .55501 190.. 

.      —      ...10454449.. 

.       _       1245.. 

—       1044020.. 

.       —       S41394.. 

.17100884.. 

0041.. 

1268.. 

1000.. 


...3947. 
..73849. 
.300901. 
.499091. 
..45131. 
.564429. 
484293. 
.178737. 
..57.596. 
..05346. 
.194532. 
....758. 


....14 
1. 


.700. 
.500. 


325. 
...70. 

.8467. 


Wool.lbs. 

..1364034., 
..1108470.. 
..3410993., 
...585136.. 
...129602.. 
...497454.. 
.10071301., 
...375390., 
..4481570., 

57765. 

...480226. 

.525., 

..2860765. 
...970738. 
...4872:J3. 
...990019. 
....23247. 
...657118. 
...559619. 
...109697. 
...131374. 
...182595. 
..1364378. 
..2297403. 
.10196371. 
. .2043283. 
..2610287. 
..2150113. 
..101.5860. 
...373898. 
...253963. 

5520. 

85. 

....29680. 

9222. 

32901. 


Pen»  and     Irish  Pt»., 
Bna.,bah.      biuholi 


.205541. 

..70856. 

.104859. 
...43709. 

...6346. 

.19090. 

.741636. 

..14174. 
...55231. 
....4120. 
...12816. 

...7754. 
..521581. 
.1584252. 
,1026900. 
.1142011. 

.13.5359. 
..892701. 

1 072757. 
..101732. 

.179332. 
, .285738. 
..309321. 
..202574. 
...60168. 
...74254. 
...35773. 
...82814. 
...45974. 
....4775. 
...20657. 
2292 

!!!iooo2! 

6.560. 

289. 

...15688. 


..343B040 
..4304919 
..4947351 
..3585384 
...651029 
. .2089725 
.15398362 
..3i072.36 
..5980732 
. . .240542 
...704939 

28292 

..1316933 
...620318 
...136494 
...227379 

7828 

...246001 
...261482 

95632 

....93548 
...193832 
..1060844 
..1492487 
..,5057769 
..23.V.I897 
..2083337 
..2514861 
...934627 
...276120 
..1402077 

9292 

..  .21145 
....91336 
....43968 
3 


592141230.. 140533216.. 215312710. .199739746. .2408625.. 52518143.. 9219642.. 65781751 


States  and  Territories  "^Xu  > 

M^ine —    .. 

New-Hampshire —    .. 

Vermont —     .. 

Massachusetts —     .. 

Rhode  Island —     .. 

Connecticut 80.. 

New-York 5623.. 

New-Jersey 508015. . 

Penn.svlvania 52172.. 

Delaware 65443. . 

Maryland 208993., 

District  of  Columbia 3497.. 

Virginia 1813671.. 

North  Carolina 5095709. . 

South  Carolina 4.337469.. 

Georgia 0986428. . 

Florida 757226. 

Alabama 5473204.. 

Ml(,^i.'-sipl.i 4741795.. 

Louisiana 6428453. , 

•Texas 13231 70. 

Arkansas 788149 . 

Tennessee 277~7I6. . 

Kentucky 998184. 

Ohio 187991.. 

MicbigBD 1177. , 

Indiana 201711. 

llliDois 1.57431. 

Missouri 332120 

lo.a 6243. 

AVif  consin 879 . 

California 1000. 

Jlinnesota 200. 

Oregon     —     . 

Utah 60. 

New-Mexico —     . 


Barley,    Buckwheat, 
bushels        bushels 


.151731.. 
..70256.. 
..42147., 
.112385., 
..18875.. 
..19099.. 
35850.59.. 
...6492., 
.165584., 

56., 

745. 

75. 

...25437. 
...2735. 
...4.583. 
,..11501. 


...39.58. 
229. 


.104.523. 
..05265. 
.208699. 
.106095. 
...1245. 
.229297. 
31839,55. 
.878934. 
2193692. 
...8615. 
.103071. 

378. 

.214898. 
...16704. 

283. 

250. 

55. 

....348. 
...1121. 
3. 


...4776. 
....177. 
...2737. 
..95343. 
.354358. 
..7.5249. 
..45483. 
.110795. 
..9631. 
..25093. 
.209692. 
...9912. 
...1216. 


59 

175 

..19427 

..16097. 
.638064. 
.472917. 
.149740. 
.184.504. 
..23590. 
...52516. 
..79878. 

!...515! 


Vel.  of  Or- 
'  chard  Pro- 
ducts m  dols. 

..342805.. 
..248563.. 
..315045.. 
..403995.. 
...03994.. 
..175118.. 
.1701950.. 
..607268.. 
..723389.. 
...46574.. 
..104051.. 
...14843  . 
..177137.. 
...34348.. 
...35108.. 
...92776.. 
....1£§0.. 
...1,5408.. 
...50405.. 
...22,359.. 
...12005.. 
...40141.. 
...52894.. 
..106160.. 
..695921.. 
..132650.. 
..324940.. 
..446089.. 
..512527.. 
....8434.. 

4623.. 

..]*.70O.. 


Wine, 

gallons 

...724. 
...344. 

...659. 
..4688. 
..1013. 
..4269. 
..9172. 
..1811. 
.25590. 
...145. 
..1431. 
...803. 
..5408. 
.11058. 
..5880. 
...796. 
....10 
...220. 
...407. 
15. 


....99. 
....35 
,...92. 
..8093. 
.48207. 
..1654. 
.14055. 
..2997, 
.10563 
...420 
...113 
.58055 


.1799 332. 

....5 100. 


.1271.. 
.823l!! 


..2.363 


Value  of 
Produce, 
Mk'..  Gds. 

..122387.. 
...50810., 
...18853.. 
..600020., 
...98298.. 
.,196874., 
..912047., 
..475242.. 
..688714.. 
...12714., 
..200809. 
...07222. 
..183047., 
...39402. 
...47286., 
...76500., 

8721. 

...84821. 
...40250. 
..148329., 
...12254.. 
...17150. 
...97183.. 
..293120. 
..214204. 
...14738. 
...72804. 
..127494. 
...99454. 
....S848. 
...32142. 
. . .75275. 

150. 

...90241. 
...23808. 
6679. 


(Butter,  Iba.      Cheese,  Iba. 

...9243811.... 2434454 
...6977056 3196563 

.11871451. ...8729834 

...8071370 7088142 

,...99,5070 310508 

...6498119. ...5363277 

.79760094... 4974 14 13 

...9487210 305756 

..398784 1 8.... 2505034 

...1055308 3187 

...3800160 3975 

14872 1500 

..11089359 436298 

...4146290 95921 

...2981850 4970 

...46405.59 46976 

....371498 18015 

...4008811 31412 

...4346234 21191 

,...68.3069 .1957 

...2326556 91619 

...1854239 30088 

...8139585 177681 

...9877868 213784 

..34449379... 20819542 
...706,5878.... 1011492 

,.12781535 624564 

..12520543.... 1278225 

...7792499 202122 

...2171188 209840 

...3633750 400283 

, 705 150 

1100 — 

....211461 ,36980 

83309 30898 

Ill 5843 


3835581 1 .  .5107213.  .8955945.  .7720802.  .221249.  .5270130.  .312948915. .  105.539590 


*  The  Coooty  of  Laraca  in  this  state  is  aoMncladcd  ia  this  aggregate. 
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states  and  Toixitoriei 


ti      .„„-     Clover  ieed,?"'f?™f'     Hops, 

els 


Dew  Rot- 
ted, toDa 


Water 

Uollid, 

toDa 


Flax.lba. 


Flaxaeed 
buahela 


-55889 9(K)7 9214 40120.. 

....8()71....257174.. 
...14996. ...258313.. 

....5085 121595.. 

....3708 277.. 

...16608 554., 


Haine 

Ncw-Hamp.sliire 5988.04 829. 

Vermont 866989 760 . 

Mas.sacliasetts 651807 1002. 

Rhodfi  Island 74818 1328. 

Connecticut 516131... .13841. 

New-Y()rk  3728797 88222. ..  .96493. .  .2536299. 

New-JiM-scv 435950 28280....  63051 2133. 

Pcnnsvlvaiiia 1842970. .  .125030. ..  .53913 22088. 

Delaware 30159 2525 1403 348. 

MarvL.nd 157956.  ...15217 2561 1870. 

Districtiif  Coliiinbia.... 2279 3...     —     15. 

Virj-'inin 369098. ..  .29727. ..  .23428 11506. 

North  Carolina 145662 576 1275 9246. 

South  Carolina 20923 376 30 26. 

Georaia 23449 132 428 261. 

Florida 2510...     —     2 14. 

Alabama 32085 138 547 276. 

Mississippi 12505 84 533 473. 

Loui.siana 25752 2 97 125. 

♦Te.xaM 8279 10...     —     7. 

Arkansas 3977 90 436 157. 

Tennessee 74092 5096 9118 1032. 

Kentucky 113655 3230.... 21451 5304. 

Ohio 443142...  102197.... 37310 63731. 

Michigan 404934 16989 9785 10663. 

Indiana .40.3230.  ...18329 11951 92796. 

Illinois 601932 3427. ...14380 3551. 


..17081 580 

...7652 189 

..20752 93fl 

...1162 72 

85...     — 

..17928 703 

.940577... 57963 

—     182965...  16525 

2006 528079... 416.50 

—    570 11050 858 

63...  —     35086 2446 


1. 

...282." 


.3.. 


90 


.51 999450...  5231 8 

—     3 593796. ..38196 

—  ...  —     333 55 

—     73 5387 622 

—  ...  —     50..     — 

—     70 3841 67 

...7...  —     665 26 


Missouri 116743. 

Iowa 89055 . 

Wisconsin 275fi62. 

California 2038. 

Minnesota 2019. 

Oresron     373 . 

Utah 4805. 

New-Mexico — 


.615. 
.342. 
483. 


.4337 3130. 

.2096 8242. 

..342 15930. 

.  483....     —     . 

...22... 8. 


—  ...  —     1048 26 

—     15 12291 321 

..3913.... 1183 367807... 18905 

.40936. . .14756 7793123. . .75579 

. . .  140 50 446937.  .188880 

...166 37 6994. ...1421 

...341.... 1071 584469... 36888 

...142 141 160063...  10765 

. 17207. . . .5351 520008. . . 13641 

—  ..     —     62553 ....  1959 

...300 2 68393. ...1191 


.640..     — 
.550 5 


12839141. ..467983... 413154. ..3467514.. .63588-. 25380. -.13391415.. 562810 


States  an  1  Territories 


Silk  Coeoona    Maple  Sugar 
lbs,  of  lbs.  of 


Cane  Sugar, 
lihds.  if 
1000  lbs 


Molasses 
gallons 


Beeswax  & 

Honey,  lbs 


Value  of  Home- 
made M:i«ufac- 
turea 


Maine   ^252 93542. 

New-Hampshire 4191 1294863 . . 

Vermont 268 5980955.. 

.Massachusetts 7 795525   . 

RhodeWand —     28.. 

Connecticut 328 50796.. 

New-York 1774. ..  .10357484. . 

New-Jersev 23 2197. . 

Pennsylvania 285 2326525. . 

Delawar." —     — 

Maryland 39 4r740 . 

District  of  Columbia. —     —     . . 

Virginia 517 1227665.. 

North  Carolina 229 27932. . 

South  Carolina 123 200.. 

Georgia 813 50. . 

Florida 6 —     .. 

Alabama 167 ,643.  , 

Mississippi 2 —     .. 

Louisiana 29 255. . 

'Te.\as 22 —     .. 

Arkansas 38 9330.. 

Tennessee 1923 158557.. 

Kentucky 1301 437345 . . 

Ohio ...1552 4588209. 

Michigan 8 2438987 . . 

Indiana 387 2921642. . 

Illinois 47 248904.. 

Missouri 166 176750. 

Iowa 246 78407.. 

Wisconsin —     610976.. 

California —  — 

Minnesota —  2950.. 

Oregon —  — 

Utah —  —  . 

New-.Mexico —  — 


14763.... 33980457 


Value  of 

animals 

slaught'ed 

—  3167 189618' 513599 1646773 

—  9811 117140 3934,55 1522873 

—  5997 249432 278331 1871468 

— .4693 59508 205333 2500924 

—  4 6347 26495 667486 

—  665 93304 192252 2202266 

—  56529 1756190 1280333 13573983 

—  954 156694 1 12781 2636552 

—  50652 838509 749132 8219848 

—  50 41248 38121 373665 

—  1430 74802 111821 1954800 

—  —  550 2075 9038 

—  40322 880767 2156312 7503006 

—  704 512289 2086522 5767866 

. .  .671 15904 216281 909525 1302637 

.  .1644 216150 732514 1838968 6339762 

.  .2752 352893 18971 75562 514585 

. .  .8242 83428 897021 1934120 4823485 

, . .  .388 18318 397460 1164020 3636582 

226001 . . .  10931177 96701 1 39232 1458990 

.  .7351 441638 380532 255719 1106032 

—  18 192338 638217 1162913 

, .  .248 7223 1036572 3137710 6401765 

.  .284 40047 1156939 2456838 6469318 

. . .  197 308308 804275 1712190 7439243 

—  19823 359232 340947 1328327 

—  180325 935329 1631039 6567935 

—  8354 669444 1155902 4972286 

—  5636 1327812 1663016 3349517 

—  3162 321711 221292 621164 

—  9874 131005 43621- 920178 

_  —  —  7000 100173 

—  —  80 —  2840 

_    24   ...  —  —  164530 

—  56 10 1392 67985 

—  4236 2 6033 82125 


.247778. . . .12821574. . . .14850027. . . .27478931 . . . .119475020 


*  The  County  of  Lava^'a  in  this  state  is  not  included  in  this  ageresrate . 
I^P"  The  number  of  horses,  coics,  fyc.  are  exclusive  oftlwse  in  the  different  cities,  tfC. 
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COMMERCE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1. — Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  dutiable  merchandise  re-exported  annually, 
from  1821  to  1851,  inclusive,  and  shou-i>ig,  also,  the  value  re-exported  from 
warehouses,  under  the  act  of  August  G,  1846, 


Diitiablp  value  of 

Yeui.  iiuTolianiliM 
Te-expt>rt**d, 

1821 SlO. 537,731 

1822 11,101,30 

1823 19,8-4r.,873 

1824 17,222,075 

1825 22,704,803 

1826 19,404.504 

1827 1.5, 617 ,980 

1828 13,107,339 

1829 11,427,401 

1830 12,067,162 

1831 12,434,483 

1832 18,446,8,17 

1833 12,411,909 

1834 10,879,520 


1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 


7,743,655 
9,232,867 
9,406,043 
4,406,384 
5,007,098 
5,805,809 


Yoan. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1840 

1847*..  $2,333,527 
]847t..    2,020,380 


Dutiable  value  of  Value  re-ez- 

men  handiso  purt«;d  from 

r('H'Xi»orti'd.  vv»Trhou»es. 

4,228,181..  — 

4,884,4.54..  — 

3,4.')0,572..  — 

3,962,.508..  — 

5,171,731..  — 

5,,522,577..  — 


1848. 
1849. 
I«i50. 
1851. 


4,3.53,907..  §651,170 

6,576,499..  2,809,941 

0,625,276..  3,692,363 

7,376,361..  5,201,291 

8,551,967..  5.606,706 


Total  in  31  years,  309,044,493     18,141,471 

Average  per  annum  9,988,532        3,628,94 

*  5  months  to  November  30. 
t  7  months  to  June  30. 


2. — Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported,  re-exported, 
and  consumed  annually,  from  1821  to  18.51,  inclusive,  and  also  the  estimated 
population  and^rate  of  consumption,  per  capita,  during  the  same  period. 


Value  of  foreign  Merchandise. 


Years  inding— 

Imported. 

Re.«xported. 

Consumed  and 

Consainp- 
Population.       tion  por 

on  hand. 

capita. 

September  30 

,.1821. 

.$62,585,724. 

.$21,302,488. 

.$41,283,236. 

.  9,960,974. 

.$4    14 

1822. 

.    83,241,541. 

.    22,286,202. 

.    60,955,339. 

.10,283,7.57. 

.    5  92 

1823. 

.    77,579,267. 

.    27,543,622. 

-    50,035,645. 

.10,006,540. 

.   4  71 

1824. 

.    80,549,007. 

.    25,337,157. 

.    55.211,8.50 

.10,929,323. 

.   5  05 

1825. 

.    96,340,075. 

.    32,590,643. 

.    63,749,432. 

.11,252,106. 

.   5  66 

1826. 

.    84,974,477. 

.    24,539,012. 

.    60,434,865. 

.11,574,889. 

.   5  22 

1827. 

.    79,484,068. 

.    23,403,130. 

.    56,080,932. 

.11,897,672. 

-   4  71 

1828. 

.    88,509,824. 

21,595,017. 

.    66,914,807. 

.12,220,455. 

.   5  47 

1829. 

.    74,492,527. 

.    16,6.58,478. 

.    57,834,049. 

.12,.54.3,238. 

.   4  61 

1830. 

.    70,876,920. 

.    14,387,479. 

.    56,469,441. 

.12,866,020. 

.   4  39 

1831. 

.103,191,124. 

.    20,033,526. 

.    83,157,598. 

.13,286.364. 

.   6  25 

1832. 

.101,029,206. 

.    24,039,473. 

.   76,989,793. 

.13,706,707. 

.   5  61 

1833. 

.108,118,311. 

.    19,822,735. 

.    88,29.5,576. 

.14,127,0.50. 

.   6  25 

1834. 

.  126,521,332. 

.    23,312,811. 

.  103,208,521. 

.14,.547,393. 

.   7  09 

1835. 

.  149,895,742. 

20,504,495. 

.  129,391,247. 

.14,907,730. 

.   8  64 

1836. 

.  189,980,035. 

.    21,746,360. 

.  168,2.33,675. 

.1.5,388,079. 

.10  93 

1837. 

.  140,989,217. 

.    21,854,962, 

.  119,134,255. 

.1.5,808,422. 

.  7  53 

183S. 

.  113,717,404. 

12,452,795. 

101,264,609. 

.16,228,765. 

.   6  23 

1839. 

.  162,092,132. 

17,494,-525. 

.  144,597,007. 

.16,049,108. 

.   8  68 

1840. 

.  107,141,519. 

18,190,312. 

.    88,951,207. 

.17,009,4.53. 

5  21 

1841. 

.  127.940,177. 

1.5,499,081. 

.112,447,090. 

.17,012,507. 

6  38 

1842. 

.  100,162,087. 

11, 721, .538. 

.    88,440,.549. 

.18,15.5,501. 

4  87 

9  months  to  Jane  30, 

1843. 

.    64,753,799.. 

6,5.52,697. 

.    58,201,102. 

.18,098,615. 

3  11 

Year  to  June  30. . . . 

.1844. 
1845. 

.  108,43.5,035. 
.  117,2.54,564.. 

11,484,807. 
1.5,346,8.30. 

.    90,9.50,168. 
.  101,907,734. 

.19,241,670. 
.19,784,725. 

5  03 

5  15 

1840. 

121,091,797.. 

11,346,623. 

110,34.5,174. 

.20,327,780. 

5  42 

184T. 

146,.54.5,03'<.. 

8,011,1.58. 

138,.534,480. 

20,870,835.. 

6  60 

1848. 

154,998,928.. 

21,132,315. 

133,800.013. 

.21,413,890.. 

6  25 

1849. 

147,8.-.7,439.. 

1.3,08H,865.. 

134,T08,.574. 

.21,9.50,945.. 

6  13 

1850. 

178,138,:j]8.. 

14,951,808.. 

103,180,510. 

2.3,240,301.. 

7  01 

1851. 

223,419.005.. 

21,743,293.. 

201,675,712. 

24,250,000.. 

8  31 
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3. — Statement  exhibiting  the  total  value  of  imports,  and  the  imports  consume  J  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  specie,  during  each  fiscal  year,  from  1821  to  1851  ; 
showing,  also,  the  value  of  the  domestic  and  foreign,  exports,  exclusive  of  specie, 
and  the  tonnage  employed  during  the  same  periods. 

Total  imports,  Imports  coosum-  DomfstieprodnCe 

includine  ed,  exchisive  of  oxiwrted,  «xclu. 

Year.  speoie,  ic.  specia.  sive  of  specie. 

1821 $62,585,724 $43,(596,405 $43,071,894 

1822 83,241,541 68,367,425 49,874,079 

1823 77,579,262 51,308,936 47,155,408 

1824 80,549,007 53,846,567 50,649,500 

1825 96,340,075 66,395,722 06,944,745 

1826 84,974,477 57,652,577 52,499,855 

1827 79,484,068 54,901,108 57,878,117 

1828 88,509,824. 66,975,475 49,976,632 

1829 74,492,527 54,741,571 55,087,307 

1830 70,876,920 49,575,099 58.524,878 

1831 103,191,124 82,808,110 59,218,583 

1832 101,029,266 75,327,688 -    61,726,529 

1833 108,118,311 83,470,067 69,950,8.56 

1834 126,521,332 86.973,147 80.623,662 

1835 149,89.5,742 122,007,974 100,459  461 

1836 189,980,035 158,811.392 106,570,942 

1837 140,989,217 11 3,310,571 94,280,895 

1838 113,717,404 86,5.52,.598 95,.560,880 

1839 162,092,132 145,870,816 101,62.5,533 

1840 107,141,519 86,250,335 111,600,561 

1841 127,946,177 114,776,309 103,636,236 

1842 100,162,087 87,996,318 91,799,242 

1843* 64,753,799 37,294.129 77,686,354 

■1844 108,43.5,035 96,390,548 99,531,774 

1845 117,254,564 105,599,541 98,4.5.5,330 

1846 121,691,797 110,048.8.59 101,718,042 

1847 146,549,638 116,2.57,595 150,574,844 

1848 154,998,928 140,651,902 130,203,709 

1849 147,857,439 132,-565,108 131,710,081 

1850 178,136,318 164,032,033 134,900,233 

1851 223,419,005 207,618,003 178,620,138 

Foreign  mcrchan-  Total  exports, 

diae  exported,  ex-  including 

Year.  elusive  of  specie.  specie,  &c.  Tonnsge. 

1821 $10,824,429 $64,974,382 1.298,958 

1822 11,504,270 72,160,281 - 1,324,699 

1823 21,172,435 74,699,030 1,336,566 

1824 18,322,605 , 7.5,986,6.57 1,389,163 

1825 23,793,588 99,535,388 1,423,112 

1826 20,440,934 77,595,322 1,534,191 

1827 16,431,830 82,324,827 1,620,608 

1828 14,044,608 72,264,686 1,741,392 

1829 12,347,344 72,358,671 1,200,798 

1830 13,145,857 73,849,508 1,191,776 

1831 13,077,069 81,310,583 1,267,847 

1832 19,794,074 87,176,943 1.439,450 

1833 17,577,876 90,140,433 1,600,151 

1834 21,636,.553 104,336,973 1,75^,907 

1835 14.7.56,321 121,693,577 1,824,940 

1836 17,767,762 128,663,040 1,882,103 

1837 17,162,232 117,419,376 1,896,686 

1838 9,417,600 108.486,016 1.995,640 

1839 10,626,140 121,028,416 2,090,380 

18-iO ]  2,008,371 132,085,946 2,180,764 

1841 8,181,235 121,851,803 2,130,744 

1842 8,078,753 104,691, .534 2.092,391 

1843* 5.139,335 84,346,480 2,158,603 

1844 6,214,058 111,200,046 2,280,095 

1845 7,584,781 114,646,606 2,417,002 

1846 7,865,206 118,488,516 2,562,085 

1847 6,166.754 1.58,648,622 2,839,046 

1848 7,986,802 154,032,131 3,154,042 

1849 8,641,091 145,7.55,820 3,334,015 

1850 9,47.5,493 151,898,720 3,-535,4.54 

1851 10,347,121 218,433,011 3,772,439 

*  9  months  endiog  June  30. 
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4.— THE  TRADE  IN  LEECHES. 

Our  readers  who  bare  had  their  blood  drawn  by  these  slimy  monsters,(and  who  has  not?) 
will  need  no  apology  for  the  insertion  of  the  following  sketch  taken  from  the  European 
Correspondence  of  the  New-York  Times.  As  there  are  land  sharks  and  water  sharks, 
according  to  Sliakspeare.  so  there  are  land  leeches  and  water  leeches,  etc.,  but  we  have 
not  time  to  draw  the  parallel  now. 

Co.sSTANTi.NOPLE,  Tucsday,  June  15,  1)?52. 

In  the  present  Bt8?nation  of  political  life  at  this  capital,  I  can  find  time  to  speak  rather 
copiously  of  an  artiiTe  of  commerce,  of  greater  importance  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  of 
wliiili  Turkey  probably  produces  more  than  any  other  country.  I  refer  to  the  Leech,  which 
jiislitied  its  claim  on  my  attention,  as  having  been  so  often  used  by  former  writers  in  the 
East,  to  symbolize  those  capacious  linrpies,  the  provincial  Pashas,  who,  alier  liaving 
sucked  their  own  fiU  of  treasures  from  the  people,  were  obliged  to  disgorge  at  the  rajntal, 
for  the  Biime  reason  that  the  leech  is  obliged  to  disgorge  by  the  apotJiecary,  that  he  may 
the  sooner  be  able  to  repeat  the  operation  of  drawing  blood. 

It  is  not  more  than  from  forty  to  fifty  years  that  leeches  have  been  in  extensive  use  for 
the  abstraction  of  blood  i'rom  the  human  body,  and  for  many  years  the  supply  from  the 
ponds  of  each  country  was  sullicient  for  the  wants  of  the  population.  But  as  tlie  use  of 
them  increased,  superseding  so  often  the  lancet  and  cupping,  the  leech  traders  turiied  their 
attentiiiu  to  procuring  them  from  foreign  countries.  Twenty-five  years  since,  all  wlio could 
afford  it  in  America,  used  the  "  French  "  leech  in  preference  to  the  American  leech, 
because  it  would  draw  twice  or  thrice  as  much  blood.  But  none  the  less  a  large  portion 
of  ;he  leeches  exported  from  France  have  been  brought  thither  from  other  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

Leeches  f<ir  Western  Europe  and  America  are  now  obtained  from  Morocco,  Algiers, 
and  Tunis— from  Hungary,  (which  sends  one  year  with  another  r.iU,UOO  pounds  of  leeches 
annually,)  from  Russia,  and  from  Persia  even.  A  trader  brought,  last  winter,  without 
hardly  any  loss  by  the  perishing  of  the  leeches,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  leeches  from  the 
latter  country.  They  froze  solid  as  he  was  passing  the  lofty  mountains,  near  Erzroom,' 
but  thawed  into  life  again.  The  obstacle  in  bringing  leeches  from  great  distan(  es,  has 
been,  that  they  were  so  liable  to  perish,  and  needed  so  much  care  and  attention  on  the 
voyage.  However  great  the  loss,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  price,  there  seems  no  limit 
to  the  price  that  the  sick  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Fifty  cents  is  often  paid  for  a  single 
leech  in  our  country  towns.  And  in  Peru,  in  South  America,  leeches  (brought,  perhaps, 
from  Persia)  have  been  sold  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  apiece. 

The  demand  for  leeches  has  also  reached  Turkey.  Both  for  domestic  and  foreign  use, 
the  demand  is  enonnous.  Up  to  the  present  time,  a  great  portion  of  the  population  has 
had  the  custom  of  being  bled  at  least  once  in  the  spring.  Tlie  barber  of  the  public  bath 
perlonns  the  operation,  by  scarifying,  and  then  cupping  with  a  horn,  out  of  which  he 
exhausts  the  air  from  the  small  end  with  his  mouth,  al"ter  the  large  end  has  been  applied 
to  the  scarified  part.  But  as  the  custom  of  the  Europeans  gains  more  and  more  respect 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  they  see  the  avidity  with  which  leeches  are  sought  for  in  com- 
merce, they  also  begin  to  use  them  sick  or  well.  The  retail  price  of  leeches,  in  country 
towns,  is  one  cent  apiece  only. 

The  product  of  the  leech  fialiery  in  Turkey  is  at  present  annually  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  One  reason  among  others,  for  this  result,  is  the  want  of  cultivation  , 
and  the  amount  nf  undrained  lands  in  consequence  on  a  sparsely  inhabited  country,  and 
the  facilities  allowed  to  the  Europeans  who  follow  the  business  and  have  the  protection 
of  the  local  authorities.  The  product  of  the  last  three  years  has  been  about  180,000 
pounds  annually,  worth  at  the  place  of  exportation  eiglit  dollars  a  pound,  or  81,440,000 
each  year.  In  a  pound  of  small  leeches  tiiere  are  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  leeches.  A  |)ound  of  large  leeches  contains  half  that  proportion.  There  are  pro- 
bably fioni  .'■.0,000,000  to  60,000,000  of  leeches  annually  exported  from  Turkey.  They  are 
sent  chiefly  to  Trieste,  Marseilles,  and  London,  and  some  to  America  direct.  The  price 
varies  greatly  at  these  ports,  according  to  the  supply.  The  prices  current  of  Marseilles  as 
regidarly  include  the  price  of  leeches,  as  of  wheat  and  wool. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  for  several  years  h.id  the  habit  of  farming  the  leech 
fishery  to  individuals.  The  collecting  and  exporting  leeches  for  the  whole  Empire  was 
farmed  for  the  last  four  years  to  a  company  of  four  individuals  for  the  small  sum  of 
$140,000.  But  the  company  has  not  been  successful  in  sustaining  inviolate  the  monopoly 
promised  them  by  the  Government.  Ten  years  since,  the  Ottoman  Government  engaged 
its  Word  that  in  consi<leralion  of  additional  duties  on  importation  and  exportation,  all 
monopolieo  except  those  of  mines  and  fisheries  should  be  abohslied  :  but  it  has  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  leech  monopoly,  on  tlie  ground  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  earth,  or  water, 
or  both.  The  Legations,,  however,  have  insisted  in  favor  of  the  right  of  all  to  collect  and 
export  leeches,  and  triumphed.  And  so  the  company  of  leechinen  had  obtained  indemnity 
from  the  Government  to  the  amount  of  more  than  one-half  of  their  contract. 
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The  best  fishing  period  is  in  the  spring.  The  fall  months  are  nlso  favorable.  It  is  a 
most  unhealthy  pursuit,  exposing  the  leechers  continually  to  fevers.  They  are  obliged 
to  wade  into  the  water,  beat  it  with  a  stick  and  stir  up  the  mud,  and  then  they  seize  the 
leeches  as  they  put  themselves  in  motion,  or  attach  themselves  to  their  h'gs.  A  man 
often  collects  ten  or  twelve  dozen  in  three  or  four  hours.  He  stows  them  away  in  a  bag 
suspended  to  his  neck. 

Leeches  may  be  carried  for  short  distances  with  safety  in  bags  :  for  longer  distances, 
thev  are  put  into  vessels  of  water,  which  is  frequently  changed.  Those  destined  for  a 
Ion"  sea-voyage,  as  from  Smyrna  to  New- York,  are  put  into  shallow  tubs  filled  with  wet 
clayey  earth,  several  hundred  in  one  tub.  The  tub  is  closely  covered,  except  an  aperture 
of  ten  inches  square,  which  is  closed  with  a  piece  of  tin,  pierced  with  holes  to  let  in  air. 
Every  few  days  fresh  water  is  supplied  to  them,  and  if  the  owner  is  with  them,  he  goes 
over  the  whole  mass  of  clay,  to  pick  out  the  dead  ones,  that  they  may  not  corrupt  the 
remainder.  The  Mediterranean  steamboats  have  shelves  in  the  hold,  especially  appro- 
priated to  this  trade. 

Each  cocoon  of  leeches  contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  young  ones,  and  when  the  cocoon 
bursts,  the  young  ones  sustain  life  by  sucking  the  blood  of  their  mother;  and  this  trait  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  anirtal,  may  lead  you  to  recur  to  the  illustration  with  which  I 
began  my  letter,  and  to  find  new  analogies  between  the  relations  of  governors  and  subjects 
in  Turkey,  and  the  unvarying  instincts  of  the  leech,  that  is  never  satisfied,  but  from  the 
very  beginning  is  crying,  "  Give,  give." 

5.— NEW-YORK  CITY  BANKS. 

Abstract  of  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  seventeen  iiicorporated  Banks  and  trcenly- 
four  Banldng  Axsociatimu  in  the  Cily  of  New-York,  showing  t/ieir  condition  on 
the  morning  of  June  26,  1852. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts  except  to  directors  and  brokers §72,802,007 

ioans  and  discounts  to  directors 3, .57 5,807 

All  other  liabilities  absolute  or  contingent  of  directors $658,69.3 

All  sums  due  from  broker* 5,443,646 

Real  estate 2,70S,372 

Bonds  and  mortgages • 242,361 

Stocks 5,191,745 

Promissory  notes  other  than  for  loans  and  discounts -  11,636 

Loss  and  expense  account 391,122 

Over-drafts Sl,72l  40,384 

Specie 12,152,048 

Cash  items 11,889,613 

Bills  of  solvent  bants  on  hand 1,423,412 

Due  from  solvent  banks  on  demand ... „ - ...  4,347,711 

Due  from  suspended  banks  on  demand - 15,575 

Add  for  cents 162 

Total .^ 6120,236,101 

LliLCILITIEfi. 

Capital $35,528,250 

Profits 6,107,491 

Notes  in  circulation  not  resfistered ..  270,124 

Registered  notes  in  circulation 7,868,106 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  state  of  New-York -  205,347 

Due  depositors  on  demand 50,110,140 

Due  individuak  and  corporations  other  dian  banks  and  depositors.. 290,064 

Due  banks  on  demand 18.160.081 

Due  banks  on  credit 1,422,684 

Due  to  others,  not  included  in  either  of  the  above  heads 273,741 

Add  for  cents .._ ,.... - ~3 

Total 8120,236,101 

The  charter  of  the  City  Bank  expired  July  1.     It  is  now  a  Banking  Association. 

6.— WHAT  IT    COSTS  TO  GET  THE    COTTON   CROP   FROM  THE    PLAN 
TATION  INTO  THE  EUROPEAN  MARKET. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Cotton  Plant"  is  authority  for  the  following.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  charges  on  a  crop  before  it  reaches  Manchester,  I  give  you  an  account  of  sales 
of  100  bales  in  Liverpool  in  1844,  when  the  price  was  about  what  it  is  now ; 
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lbs. 

100  bales  of  Cotton 42,000 

Draughts  per  bale 100 

Tare  4lb.  per  cwt 1,500 

1,600 

Net  weight....- 40,400 

At  4^  per  lb. — SJ  cents $^,54)5,00 

Charges  in  U.  S.  and  Liverpool. 

Baegaee,  twine,  mending  an  J  making $14  50 

Wharfage  Si,  cartage  $10,  storage,  Ss 22  00 

Fire  Insurance  $3,81  postage,  &c.,  $3,50 .•  ••• 7  31 

Marine  Insurance,  1  per  cent,  on  $3,578  81 35  79 

Policy 125 

$80  85 

Dock  dues  £i  6d.,  town  dues  16s.  8d 23  32 

Duty  3.'ul.  per  cwt.,  nn  3(50  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lb 252  50 

Cartage,  porterage,  weigliage,  £3  14s.  Id 17  78 

Canvas,  twine,  and  mending,  -t2  9s 11  76 

Warehouse  rent,  for  12  weeks,  £5 24  00 

Postages  and  small  charges  10s.  6d 2  52 

Brokerage  ^  per  cent..  Insurance  i  per  cent. ;  3mo.  10  days  interest, 

discount  1|  per  cent— If  on  i;731  9s.  2d C6  26 

Freight  at  ^  d.  per  lb.,  on  40,400  lbs 404  00 

Five  per  cent,  primage  on  freight 20  20 

Commission  and  guaranty,  3  per  cent,  on  £736  9s.  2d 106  05 

Three  months  interest  on  cash  charges  $974  70 14  62 

Total  charges $1,023  14  nearly!. 

7.— COMMERCE  OF  CHILE. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  as  our  volumes  will  show,  when  treating  of  Sou  ih 
America,  we  furnished  very  full  statistics  of  Chile.  The  annexed  paper  completes  the 
subject,  as  we  intend  that  all  the  subjects  shall  be  completed,  to  date. 

From  the  report  of  the  late  Minister  of  Finance,  S.  G.  Jeronimo  Urmeneta,  (which  is 
now  in  print,  and  will  speedily  be  published,)  we  gather  the  following  total  result,  which 
will  be  of  some  interest  to  our  foreign  readers. 

In  some  of  our  former  numbers  we  have  publi.shed  the  result  of  the  first  nine  months, 
and  now  being  able  to  give  the  figures  for  the  transactions  of  the  entire  year,  we  will 
compare  ihem  with  those  of  the  year  1850,  so  that  our  readers  may  judge  the  advance  or 
retrograde  movements  in  any  of  oar  branches  of  commerce  or  industry. 

Imports  to  Chile  for  home  consumption,  in  1850 $11,788,193 

Do.  »  "  1851 15,883,972 

Surplus  in  1851 S4,0!).5,779 

Exports  of  national  produce  from  Chile  in  the  year  1850 31,:}y2,452 

Do.  "  "  "  1851 9,(iGti,354 

Less  exports  in  1851 $1,726,093 

Chiefly  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  flour  and  wheat  on  account  of  higli  prices,  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  shipments  of  copper  and  silver,  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  hands,  caused  by 
the  political  disturbances. 

Exportation  of  duty  paid  on  goods  in  1850, $1,033,817 

Do.  in  1851 2, 480.037 

Difference  in  favor  of  1 651 $1,446,220 

This  difference  is  principally  caused  by  the  increased  trade  via  tlie  CordilleraSj  to-the 
Argentine  provinces. 

The  total  amount  of  business  transacted  for  Chile,  (transit  trade  not  included),  amonnt- 
ed  to  $24,883,972,  which  amount  compared  with  that  of  the  year  1850,  shows  a  siirplua 
of  $3,816,901,  aribing  from  the  increase  of  importation  on  exportation. 

Chile,  ihereforc,  with  a  population  of  1,400,000  has  ronsiimi-d  of  foreign  importation 
$11  03  per  head  in  the  year  1851,  a  result  of  which  few  European  nations  can  boast  of, 
and  which  is  only  equaled  in  England.  Tiie  imports  taken  place  during  that  period  LaTe 
beeo  transmitted  by  twenty-six  different  nations. 
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Imports.  Exportn. 

France $1,705,926  8851,113 

Belgium 193,372  2.495 

Holland 402,059  65,739 

Austria —  1,426 

Prussia —  1,016 

EnMaml 4,319,864  4,643,200 

Sardinia 74,410  21,309 

EuBsia —  5,360 


Imports.      Exports. 
United  States 81,211,487    $1,447,632 


California 3,382,724 

New  Granada.'  •  •  • .  — 

Brazil 624,877 

Peru 1,616,644 

Bolivia 436,988 

Sandwich  Islands...  58,910 


2,067,608 
225,483 
513,398 

1,179,247 

209,902 

59,352 


Total $14,029,264  $11,294,865 

England  occupies  the  first  rank  in  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  import* 
and  exports  to  that  country  are  generally  equal.  Next  to  it  stands  California,  which  we 
provide  with  agricultural  produce,  and  import  gold  dust.  The  same  relation  holds  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  but  tlie  figures  above  do  not  show  the  transit  trade  carried  on  with  those 
Countries,  which  we  cannot  ascertain,  no  provision  having  been  made  for  it  up  to  now  m 
the  Custom  House. 

The  revenue  of  the  nine  ports  in  Chile,  viz  : — Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Huasco,  Copiapo, 
Talcahuano,  Constitucion,  Valdivia,  Santa  Rosa  de  log  Andes,  has  ascended  to  $2,7a4,718, 
an  amount  forming  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  revenue. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  custom-house  revenue  since  the  year  1841,  which  since 
that  period  has  almost  doubled  : — 


1847 $1,887,675 

1848 1,877,864 

1849 2,206,802 

18.50 2,246,815 

1851 2,436,614 


1841  produced 1,495,224 

1842 1,842,916 

1 843 1,593,755 

1844 1,629,426 

1845 1,607,928 

1846 1,873,760    | 

The  duties  forming  the  above  revenue  were  exacted  in  1852,  under  the  following  clas- 
sification :  — 

Goods  free  of  duty $4,235,814  1  Specified  duties $343,710 

Government  monopoly 663,866  |  Duties  at  valuation 9,941,583 

Total $15,884,972 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  vessels  arrived  in  the  port  of  Valpa- 
raiso during  the  past  ten  years  : — 


1841  entered 62.3 

1842  "    727 

1843  "    818 

1844  "    807 

1845  "    859 

1846  "    873 


1847  entered 
1848 

1849  " 
18.50  " 
1851 


897 

884 

977 

1,.529 

1,565 


The  principal  mineral  and  agricultural  produce  exported  from  Chile  during  the 
year  1851,  in  payment  for  the  imports  of  foreign  nations,  amounted  to  $15,883,972,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  articles  : — 


Salt  beef $19,131 

Barley 567,406 

Driedbeef 34,854 

Chocolate 17,576 

Copper  in  bars 1,999,902 

Copper  in  ores 106,105 

Silver  inbars 3,277,319 

Silver  ores  and  raw  silver.  370,018 

Hides 120,130 

Biscuit ,  129,899 

Other  produce  of  the  country  too  numerous  to  mention. 


Flour $1,540,358 

Chile  guano 55,392 

Wool 104.299 

Beans 166,155 

Lumber 29,795 

Nuts 60,305 

Wheat 147,346 

Goldbars 299,753 

Gold  ounces  coined 239,603 


$9,285,425 
380,919 


Total  export $9,666,354 

The  exports  being  three  millions  leas  than  the  imports,  is  accounted  for  by  the  impor- 
tation of  gold  dust  from  California,  which,  during  the  last  six  months,  amounted  to 
52,37-2,001. 

The  greater  part  of  this  amount  has  been  remitted  for  balances  owing  from  1850 ;  and 
if,  therefore,  we  deduct  this  amount  from  the  imports  of  1851,  the  imports  and  exports 
are  almost  even,  .and  the  balance  of  Chile's  trade  with  other  nations  shows  even  a  better 
result  than  that  of  the  UnitedStates  with  England. 
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8.— SOME   FISHY  FACTS. 

All  Nahant,  Cape  Cod,  Marblehead  and  Nantucket  are  in  a  perfect  stew  upon  the  snbr 
jtctof  fish,  and  Mr.  Webster  may  expect  to  be  hauled  oyer  the  coals  a  good  deal  worse 
at  home  than  he  was  upon  his  fugitive  slave  course,  if  he  does  not  stand  up  to  it,  with 
all  the  might  of  that  pen  which  swept  away  Hulseman  like  a  cobweb. 

We  touch  not  the  question  offish  now  diplomatically.  That  subject,  with  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  collateral  matter,  is  reserved  for  our  next.  We  have  space  only  for  a 
few  statistics  : — (Ed.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  of  so  much  consequence  did  Massachusetts,  as  early 
as  1790,  consider  ilie  fisheries  to  her  foreign  trade,  that  she  had  nearly  $-.2,000,000  invsstsd 
in  salt  works  alone.     She  had : — 

Works  in  number — supply  fishery —  ....  80 

Capital  inve.ned §1,754,576 

Persons  employed 679 

Bushels  salt   annually    manufactured .503,683 

Recently  the  assessors  of  each  town  in  that  state,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  war© 
directed  to  make  retuni  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  all  the  branches  of  the- 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  state.  The  return  comprehended  the  fisheries,  and 
exhibited  the  following  result  for  Massachusetts  alone: — 

Value.  Hands  employed.  Cap.  invested. 

Fisheries $7,592,290 20,168 $12,484,078 

Oil 2,030,321 145 1,135.500 


§9,622,611  20,313  $13,619,578 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  Massachusetts  fisheries,  involving  a  capital  of  ovey  thirteen- and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  producing  annually  near  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
perty !  Yet  we  are  gravely  told  that  tne  Lake  fisheries  are  of  more  importance  to  u» 
than  the  vrhole  0<ean  fisheries  of  British  America  !  Latest  statistics  on  ths  subject  shov* 
that  we  have,  for  the  entire  country,  fishing  interests  at  stake  as  follows  : — 

Capital  invested $27,000,000 

Hands  employed 40,000 

Product  of  the  fisheries $20,000,000 

On  the  coast  of  Labrador,  according  to  the  duebec  Star,  the  statistics  of  the  fisheries, 
for  1829,  were:— 

Vessels.  Men.  Fish,  Cwt.  Oil,  Hhdg. 

United  States l^.^OO 15,000 1,100,000 11,000 

Newfoundland 400 4,000 350,000 3,500 

Nova  Scotia 100 800 70,000 700 

England,  &c 80 4,000 240,000 2,.400 

Lower  Canada 8 150 5,000 50 

New   Brunswick....)    ^^ ^g^ 3  000 gO 

Magdalen   Islands...  ) 

Bat  the  more  attractive  feature  with  which  we  are  presented  in  this  review,  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  fisheries  since  1675.     The  annexed  stateinent  exhibits  this  increase  : 

Year*.  '     Cod— Tons.  Mackerel— Tons.  Total— Ton«. 

1675 2.^j,650 —     — 

1795 30,933 —     — 

1828 74,947 —     — 

1840 76,035 28,629 104,304 

1849 73,882 42,902 116,876 

The  distribution  of  tonnage  in  the  Cod  fisheries,  in  1797  and  1848,  was  respectively  aa. 
subjoined. 

The  United  States,  down  to  a  recent  period,  was  the  great  suppUcr  offish  to  the  worlds 
Our  principal  mar'icts  were  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  we  also  export- 
ed large  quantities  to  other  sections.    Going  back  to  1 821  we  exported  fish  amounting  to — 

Dried  or  Smoked.  Pickled. 


Domestic 267,305   quintals. 

Foreign. .......••••         14        <io 


Domestic 76,429  bbls. 

Do      4,162  kegp. 

Foreign.... none. 
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Tlie  figures  now  present  a  totally  difTerent  result.  Steadily  but  surely  has  England  and 
her  Ammcan  possessions  been  pursuing  tliis  fishing  interest,  until  at  this  time,  besides 
being  u  partial  supplier  of  our  own  markets,  they  have  almost  superseded  us  in  the  foreign. 
The  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  fish  sent  abroad  from  the  ports  of  the  two  Canadas  from 
1840  to  Ig.'iO,  were  87,000,000.  The  exports  of  a  .single  year  from  Halifax  were  S27;>,000. 
And  as  our  trade  declines,  and  that  of  rival  states  is  augmented,  a  source  of  national 
wealth,  national  revenue,  (from  the  duty  on  salt,)  and  national  prosperity,  is  lost  to  us,  or 
unjustly  embarrassed.  "We  have  but  to  adduce  official  figures  in  support  of  the  remark 
that  our  fishery  trade  is  being  gradually  wrested  from  us.  In  1790  we  exported  fish  to 
the  West  Indies  valued  at  8700,000.  Last  year  our  exportations  of  fish  to  the  same  lo- 
caUties  did  not  exceed  §1G7,000.  With  Europe  our  fishery  transactions  have  also  vacil- 
lated and  declined:  — 

A   Statement,  Shoun}ig  the  Exports  of  Fish  from  the   United  States  to  Foreign 
Countries,  in  1790  and  1851. 

1790.  1851. 

To  West  Indies— value $685,001 $166,679 

To  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 253,554 6,376 

Decline $765,100 

[  Courier  and  Enquirer. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.- EDITORIAL  NOTE.      . 

Having  surfeited  our  readers  during  one  whole  volume  nearly  with  the  subject  of  rail- 
roads, we  made  up  onr  mind  to  give  them  a  resting-spell,  and  announced  the  intention. 
It  was  time  to  do  so,  for  nearly  all  of  the  great  points  aimed  at  in  the  Review  have  been 
placed  in  the  line  of  speedy  and  certain  realiiation.  The  whole  Southwest  has  been  aroused. 
The  great  railroad  to  Nashville — the  great  railroad  towards  Texas — the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road — the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  road — The  Jackson,  Holly  Springs  and  great  North- 
ern road,  have  emerged  from  the  regions  of  hypotheses  and  conventions,  and  are  be- 
come or  are  becoming  fixed  and  tangible  facts.  Here  are  laurels  enough  for  our  people  in 
their  first  industrial  campaign.  They  will  not  rest  here,  nor  will  we.  The  hcirvest  is 
indeed  plentiful.     May  it  not  happen  long  that  the  laborers  are  few. 

We  have  the  proceedings  of  a  great  many  railroad  conventions,  meetings,  &;c.,  a  vari- 
ety of  reports,  documents,  speeches,  statistics,  <5cc.,  which  must  lay  over  for  the  present 
inider  the  rule.    A  page  or  two  of  such  material  is  all  that  we  can  give  now. 

2.— RAILROAD  DESIGNS  OF  THE  NORTH  UPON  THE  WEST. 

The  following  is  a.7iorthirn  view  of  our  rival  neighbors,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  and  it 
embraces  a  good  deal  of  food  for  reflection.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  writer  lays  no 
stress  upon  the  New-Orlea7is  and  Xashville  Road;  indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  its  projection.  Such  a  road  must  of  course  take  no  small  share  of  the  i7Timense  travel 
which  he  throws,  ex  necessitate,  upon  the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  roads.  What  he  says 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Holly  Springs  and  Cairo  ex- 
tension of  the  Jackson  road,  in  which  our  Mississippi  friends  are  now  moving  with  a 
spirit  that  unerringly  argues  speedy  success.  Having,  with  Col.  Walter,  been  the  first  to 
take  the  field  for  this  road,  we  feel  no  small  gratification  at  the  results.  No  road  was 
ever  projected  in  America  more  important  than  this — none  ever  promised  more  brilliant 
results.  It  mingles  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  and  locks  their  commerce 
in  lasting  embrace.  Canada  becoming  the  twin  sister  of  Cuba  !  Well  may  Mobile  rival  with 
us  for  tlie  mastery.  Have  a  care — have  a  care,  men  of  Orleans  ! — vaunt  not,  but  ACT  ;  for 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.     Vaunt  not,  but  ACT. 

_  "  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  are  to  be  the  primary 
cities  of  the  central  United  States — of  that  immense  region  which  extends  from  the  Ap- 
palachian to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  taken  for  granted,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
greatest  thoroughfare  in  the  ^Vest  must  be  between  those  cities.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  the 
greatest  human  movement  in  America,  is  ultimately  to  be  in  the  grain-growing  ^Vest, 
to  which  population  is  flowing,  and  must  continue  to  flow,  for  many  years.  Heretofore, 
this  region  lias  had  scarcely  any  railroads,  and  therefore  no  experience  of  what  effect 
railways  will  produce  in  increasing  the  human  movement.  We  have,  however,  in  the 
United  States,  a  very  instructive  experience,  and  one  which  will  give  a  very  good  stand- 
ard for  comparison.  We  have  the  tables  of  railroad  travel  for  New-England  and  New- 
York,  which  establish  a  certain  ratio  between  the  population  and  the  number  of  passen- 
gers.    It  may  be  said  that  the  population  of  New-England  is  more  dense,  and  therefore 
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more  favorable  to  the  increase  of  railway  traffic.  But,  in  fact, it  is  not  more  dense  tlian  that 
of  Oliio  :  anil  a  part  of  New-England  (Maine  and  New-Hnmpsliire)  is  rather  thinly  popu- 
lated. Tlie  ratio  between  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  number  of  passengers  there, 
is  a  very  fair  criterion  for  the  central  states  now, — but  will  not  apply  to  them  a  few 
years  hen.-e,  when,  in  all  probability,  the  population  of  the  grain-growing  states  will  be 
the  densest  in  the  Union.  The  following  is  the  table  of  passengers,  population  and  sur- 
face, in  New-England  and  New- York  : — 


Proportion  of  passengers  to  people-.     328 
Proportion  of  passengers  to  surface.     170 


Surface,  square  miles 112,290 

Population 5,816,870 

Railway  passeneers 19.1 23,238 

Let  us  now  take  the  same  elements  for  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri,  calculating  the  railway  passengers,  at  the  same  ratio  as  above,  to  the 
tnimbtr  oj  people,  which  is  the  true  criterion  : — 

Surface,  square  miles 23.'5,.')80  I  Railway  passengers  (ratio) 17,C99,119 

Population 5,149,932  |  Ratio,  as  above 3.28 

To  equalize  these  elements,  we  must  refer  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  construct- 
ed in  New-lOncland  and  New- York,  and  the  number  made  and  about  to  be  made  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  time  the  above  table  was  constructed,  there  were  4,100  miles 
of  railway  constructed  in  the  former  states.  When  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway 
shall  be  finished,  there  will  be  completed  (with  those  already  made)  about  7,000  miles  of 
railway  in  the  five  Western  states  above  enumerated, — so  that  in  that  respect  there  will 
be  a  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  latter  states. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  years, 
there  will  he  carried,  on  the  five  railways  of  the  five  states  mentioned  above,  eighteen 
millions  uf  pasr^ew^ers.  How  many  of^  these  will  be  carried  on  some  part  of  tlie  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  line  It  It  appears  by  the  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  the  Senate, — taken  in  connection  with  the  railway  reports, — that  the  direct  hu- 
man movement  between  New-York  and  Boston  was  about  800,000,  in  18-51 ;  and  that  the 
human  movement  between  New-York  and  Philadelphia  was  something  more.  Looking 
to  the  indirect  routes,  by  Albany,  by  sea,  &c.,  between  New-York  and  Boston,  we  may 
safely  take  one  million  of  passengers  as  the  number  between  New-York  and  Boston.  The 
same  ratio  would  give  S.jO.OOO  between  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  But  there  are  other 
circumstances  which  will  increase  the  travel  between  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  far  be- 
yond that  of  any  of  the  Eastern  capitals,  and  which  have  not  been  estimated  in  any  pre- 
vious calculations.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  lines  between  Boston,  New-York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  are  coast  lines, — they  have  but  one  side  to  them.  Their  local  feed- 
ers are  all  from  one  side.  But  the  line  between  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  is  central  to  the 
West,  central  to  the  United  States,  and  central  to  the  Continent.  In  one  word,  it  is  a 
bisecting  line  to  population,  business,  tralBc,  and  country.  There  follows  from  this 
another  consequence,  which  cannot  happen  to  any  coast  lines  :  tiiis  is,  that  all  other  lines 
which  intereect,  or  touch  it,  no  matter  whence  they  come  or  go,  are  and  must  be  feeders 
to  it.  They  may  be  the  very  best  lines  in  themselves, — full  of  business, — but  they  must 
also  be,  to  some  extent,  feeders  to  the  trunk  line  between  the  great  commercial  marts  of 
the  central  states.  This  is  self-evident  ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this, — that  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  great  movement  on  the  American  continent  is  East  and  West ;  and  the  most 
direct  and  convenient  line.  East  and  West,  is  through  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

There  are  two  other  circumstances,  which  are  to  have  an  immense,  an  almost  incalcula- 
ble tff'  rt  in  making  this  the  grand  thoroughfare  of  the  great  central  states.  We  have, 
heretofore,  confined  our  views  to  these  five  states;  but,  there  are  feeders  to  litis  work 
which  tend  to  remote  regions,  and  embrace  the  states  between  the  Ohio  and  the  (lulf — 
even  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  principal  one  of  tliese  is  the  Ohio  and  Moliile — meeting 
the  Illinois  Central  at  Cairo — and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  near  Salem.  That  railway — 
as  appears  from  a  recent  satisfactory  statement  of  Mr.  Cliilds,  its  engineer — has  means 
enougli  for  its  completion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  certainty.  By  that  route  it  is  494 
miles  from  Mobile  to  Cairo;  while  by  the  river,  it  is  1,046.  The  great  stream  of  pas- 
sengers froiri  the  southwest  must  pass  on  it.  There  is  no  other  line  to  which  they  can  be 
diverted.  Nor  is  tlier>-  any  other  line  on  which  they  can  turn  to  the  East,  till  they  arrive 
at  the  intersection  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  An  inspection  of  the  map  of  the 
United  States  shows,  that  fr.nn  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  West 
Tennessee  and  West  Kentucky,  there  will  be  but  one  line  leading  to  the  North,  and  but 
one  way  by  which  traveler.^  on  that  line  can  go  to  the  East.  For  that  object  there  is,  and 
for  a  long  time  can  be,  but  one  railway  for  the  four  prin('ipal  southwestern  slates.  In 
one  word,  when  the  Mobile  and  Olilo  riilroad  is  made,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  Ciiicitmati, 
that  becomes  at  oiu-e  the  great,  if  not  the  only,  traveled  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  because 
all  experience  has  proved  that  lime  is  the  great  element  by  which  the  direction  of  the 
human  movement  is  determined.  There  will  be  a  continuous  railway  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Cincinnati,  by  which  travellers  may,  if  necessary,  be  convej'ed  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Cincinnati  in  Ihirty-six  hours  .' 
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There  is  anotht-r  circumstance  to  bo  considered.  The  central  states  have  now  but  half 
the  density  of  New- England  and  New-York  ;  but,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  density  will 
be  quite  as  great.  Then,  by  tlie  course  of  business,  and  of  human  movement,  railway 
passengers  will  be  more  than  doubled,  and  instead  of  eighteen,  we  shall  have  forty  mil- 
Uo7ts  of  railway  passengers — a  number  which  now  seems  incredible,  but  wiilch  will, 
nnquestioiiably,  come  to  pass  in  a  few  years.  The  future  of  the  central  West  cannot  be 
calculated  in  numbers.  In  a  region  where  every  acre  of  land  is  capable  of  Ijeing  made 
a  garden,  and  where  millions  of  the  impoverished  people  of  the  earth  are  seeking  a 
residence,  we  cannot  estimate  the  future  of  human  progress.  We  know  that  it  will  be 
surpassingly  great,  and  we  know  that  such  a  thoroughfare  as  this  we  have  spoken  of  must 
be  among  the  greatest  in  the  world." 

3.— A  BETTER  ROAD  FROM  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  TO 
THE  SEABOARD  THAN  BY  THE  PRESENT  GEORGIA  AND  CARO- 
LINA IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  convention  was  lately  held  at  Anderson,  S.  C,  to  take  incipient  measures  in  further. 
ance  of  this  route,  which  has  been  indicated  by  us  in  previous  numbers. 

There  were  present,  from  Tennessee  11,  from  Georgia  \4,  from  North  Carolina  5,  from 
South  Carolina  72.  Hon.  J.  B.  O'Neal  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

1.  '' Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  con- 
nect by  railroad  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  seaboard  at  Charleston  at  the  Rabun 
Gap  and  Anderson  Courthouse,  and.  that  duty  and  interest  demand  a  speedy  completion 
of  the  work. 

2.  "  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this  Con- 
vention, to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  to 
memorialize  tlie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  upon  this  subject,  and  to  ask 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  the  Said  company,  and  an  extension  of  its  chartered 
privileges  to  Anderson  Court-house,  and  to  solicit  aid  from  the  said  state  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  said  road. 

3.  "  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed,  in  like  manner,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  prepare  and  publish  a  suitable  Address  to  the  people  of  the  several  states 
interested  in  the  said  road. 

4.  "  Resolved,  That  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company  and  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia  Railroad  Company  be  requested  to  complete  the  surveys  of  the  route  of  the 
road,  now  undertaken,  and  that  they  furnish  to  the  committee  upon  the  memorial,  informa- 
tion of  the  surveys  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient." 

Of  the  Committee  on  the  memorial,  Hon.  T.  C.  Peria  was  appointed  Chairman  ;  on  the 
Address,  Col.  J.  A.  Whitesides  of  Tennessee. 

4.— RAILROAD    COMPETITION   OF   NEW-ORLEANS  WITH 
CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH   AND  MOBILE. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  take  a  copy  of  the  subjoined  admirable  letter  from  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  in  Mississippi,  to  a  citizen  of  this  place.  It  abounds  in 
views  and  suggestions  which  should  arrest  the  attention  and  command  the  consideration 
of  the  friends  of  railroad  enterprise  in  this  quarter,  and  which  are  more  especially  worthy 
of  the  serious  examination  of  our  New-Orleans  friends.  We  commend  this  letter  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  De  Bow.  There  are  a  number  of  his  readers  in  this  region  who  would  be 
gratified  to  see  it  given  a  place  in  the  pages  of  his  widely  circulated"  Review." — [Eds. 
Eagle  and  E.nq. — Memphis,  Tenn. 
"  I  see  the  late  Railroad  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Florence,  Alabama,  has  marked 
out  the  route  of  the  great  railway  from  New-Orleans  to  Nashville,  by  way  of  Jackson, 
Canton,  Kosciusko  and  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  Tuscumbia  and  Tlorence,  Alabama,  and 
Spring  Hill  and  Franklin  in  Tennessee.  With  all  due  deference  for  superior  wisdom,  I 
must  say,  it  seems  to  me  the  railroad  is  badly  located  for  New-Orleans  under  existing 
circumstances — it  is  fully  fifteen  years  behind  the  times  in  that  direction.  The  object  of 
New-Orleans  is  to  check-mate  Charleston  and  Savannah  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland,  and  by  a  transverse  route  intercept  the  trade  which  is  likely  to 
go  to  Mobile.     In  both  of  which  objects  I  think  she  will  signally  fail. 

Charleston  and  Savannah  are  both  geographically  nearer  to  Nashville  and  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  than  New-Orleans,  and  have  already  penetrated 
that  important  region  with  their  road,  now  in  successful  operation,  or  will  be  shortly,  all 
the  way  to  Nashville,  and  which  is  fast  turning  the  tide  of  North  Alabama,  Middle  and 
East  Tennessee  trade  into  their  laps.  They  have  the  same  advantage  of  position  as 
markets  for  Western  and  Southern  produce)  and  foreign  commerce,  which  they  have 
always  had — being  on  the  Atlantic,  the  great  broadway  of  modern  civilized  nations.  New- 
Orleans  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  thousand  miles  more  distant  from  the  great  commer- 
cial countries  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  vdth  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Florida 
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reefs  still  iiitfivfniiig.  In  other  words,  the  same  causes  which yrodiicfd  the  Charleston 
and  Savannah  lailruad,  and  extended  it  to  Naslivilk-,  still  remains,  and  will  coniinue  to 
operate  against  N'W-Orleaiis  with  undiniinislicd  forte  in  spile  ol'  /mr  Nashvillo  road. 

She  will,  1  tliiiik,  be  equally  unsuccessful  in  her  opirnlions  airainst  Mobile.  Aberdeen, 
the  poim  of  intersection  of  her  Nasliville  road  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  is  from 
_/f/(!y  to  .<;ctr?t/y;/jt'e  miles  nearer  to  Mobile  than  New-Orleans,  by  their  respective  rail- 
ways. And,  moreover,  Mobile  has  her  own  road  to  this  same  Tennessee  valley  now  in 
process  of  construction  from  Salem  to  Gunter's  Landing.  Almost  the  only  superiority 
which  New-Orleans  has  over  Mobile  as  a  con)mereial  city,  is  the  possession  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  while  Mobile  has  the  advantage  of  superior 
healthfuhiess  of  location — greater  depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  liaving  yuj  feet  of  mean  low 
water,  while  the  mouth  of  the  Missi8si|ipi  has  but  fifteen  feet — having  no  tonnige  of 
vessels  to  pay,  and  being  nearer  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  the  Atlantic 
'cities  and  Europe.  With  these  advantages  will  she  not,  when  her  improvements  are 
completed,  take  from  New-Orleans  all  the  trade  of  North  Alabama,  Middle  and  East 
Tennessee,  that  is  not  drawn  off  to  the  Atlantic  ''  Will  not  her  great  road  to  the  Ohio 
and  the  lakes  prove  a  very  Chinese-wall  to  New-Orleans, /ro?/;  the  Gulf  to  the  point  of 
inlerfcclioii  irith  tlie  CharleslOH  and  Memphis  road,  in  northeastern  Mississippi  ?  So 
it  appears  to  me;  and  if  these  views  be  well  founded,  it  certainly  will  not  be  to  the 
interest  of  New-Orleans  to  extend  said  road  further  than  the  townof  Aberdeen,  ^yso^'ar, 
for  fear  of  the  turn  of  gravity  against  her  and  in  favor  of  Mobile. 

But  New-Orleans  must  have  a  great  railroad  as  well  as  river  connection  with  the 
various  important  points  in  the  Mississippi  valley  ;  this,  I  believe,  is  a  conceded  loint. 
The  wants  and  spirit  of  the  age  and  country  demand  it.  And  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that 
the  route  already  projected  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  by  the  way  of  .Jackson,  Canton, 
Grenada  and  Hernando,  in  Mississippi,  and  Memphis,  Trenton  and  Clarksville  in  Ten- 
nessee, is  the  one  she  should  adopt  and  favor  with  her  means.  This  road  will  accom- 
plish for  her  all  that  can,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  accomplished  by  the  Nashville 
route,  and  more  too.  It  will  connect  and  afl'ord  her  almost  daily  communication  with 
great  comynerclal  centres  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  and  the  lakes,  which  the 
Nashville  route  would  not,  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  throughout  its  whole  e.xtent.  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  a  great  country  which  will  always  remain  tributary  to  her,  par- 
ticularly if  this  road  should  Be  built.  For  it  will  intersect  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  at 
Trenton,  and  check  at  that  remote  and  important  point  the  encroachments  of  the  city  of 
Mobile,  and  thus  give  to  New-Orleans  all  the  benefit  of  a  great  railroad  system  po.ssessed 
by  Mobile,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  river  besides,  she  will  be  enabled  easily  to 
maintain  her  commercial  supremacy  in  the  west.  For,  really,  she  has  more  now  to  fear 
from  'the  encroachments  of  Mobile  on  her  commerce,  than  the  Atlantic  citir.s,  and  it 
behooves  her  to  turn  speedily  from  the  vain  attempt  to  regain  the  outposts  that  have  been 
captured,  to  the  defence  of  the  citadel  itself,  which  is  menaced  by  a  potent  enemy  even 
at  the  gates. 

Memphis,  too,  is  deeply  interested  in  this  great  road  from  New-Orleans  to  the  interior 
cities,  taking  her  in  the  route.  Two  magnificent  railways,  connecting  the  commercial 
marts  of  the  Gulf  with  the  Lakes  and  the  Upper  3Iississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and 
neither  passing  through,  nor  within  a  hundred  miles  of  her,  must  necessarily  affect  her 
prosperity  very  injuriously.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance  to  her 
that  such  should  not  be  the  case.  She  ought  by  all  means  have  it  otherwise.  It  would 
seem  to  rne  that  she  is  as  much,  or  even  more,  interested  in  being  on  the  route  of  the 
New-Orleans  and  Louisville  road,  than  the  Charleston  road. 

If  these  views  be  well  founded,  and  1  doubt  not  you  will  concur  with  me  that  they  are, 
as  you  are  a  warm  and  zealous,  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  eloquent  advocate  of  the  proposed 
route  by  Memphis,  is  it  not  important  that  your  city  should  remain  silent  no  longer,  but 
forthwith  move  on  the  subject,  and  invite  the  attention  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  whole 
intermediate  country,  in  this  direction. 

In  order  to  effect  that  purpose,  1  would  respectfully  suggest  the  organization  of  a  Rail- 
road Association  in  Memphis,  composed  of  all  who  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  road  from 
New-Orleans  to  Loubvillc,  passing  through  Memphis,  and  that  said  Association  open  a 
correspondence  \vith  the  city  authorities  and  leading  men  of  New-Orleans,  setting  forth 
the  advantages  and  superiority  of  the  great  valley  route  over  every  other,  and  take  such 
other  decided  steps  as  will  likely  secure  her  favor  and  co-operation,  and  that  of  the  whole 
country  interested. 

You  will  please  excuse  me  for  troubling  you  with  my  long  letter.  I  plead  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  interest  I  take  in  it  as  au  apology. 

,  Yours  very  respectfully,         DAVID  S.  WHITE." 

Col.  R.  Topp,  MempkU,  Ttnn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.— UNITED  STATES  STEAM  MARINE— REPORT  TO  THE  SENATE. 

1. — NUMUER  AND   ToNNAGE.  No.  Tonnnge. 

Atlantic  coast,  east  of  Florida  Cape 465  154,270 

Guir  of  Mexico,  from  Cape  Florida  to  Rio  Grande 109  2:i,£41 

Paoiric  Coast 51  34,9!t6 

Mississippi  River,  exclusive  of  the  Ohio  Basin 253  67,9.",? 

Ohio  River  and  Basin 348  (i7,6()l 

Basin  of  the  Norlliern  Lakes 1C4  e9,Hi8 

Total 1,300         41fi,.V26 

This  was  the  aggregate  Steam  Marine  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  July,  1851, 
Bubsided  into  the  following  classes  : 

No.       Tonnage. 

Ocean  Steamers 95  91,475 

Ordinary  Steamers 1,145         275,000 

Propellers 119  27,974 

Ferryboats 130  22,744 

The  average  tonnage  of  steamers  of  different  classes  is  as  fallows  : 

Ocean  Steamers 953  tons  average. 

Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Coast 235  do.       do. 

Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Lakes 503  do.      do. 

Ordinary  Steamers  on  tbe  Rivers 235  do..      do. 

Propellers  on  the  Coast 180  do.       do. 

Propellers  on  the  Lakes 302  do.       do. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  average  tonnage  of  Ocean  Steamers  has  been 
increasing  very  rapidly  the  last  two  years,  so  that  the  average  of  all  our  Ocean  Steamers 
is  now  more  than  1,000  tons.  Indeed,  not  more  rhan  one  in  four  of  our  Ocean  Steamers 
now  built,  is  under  1,500  tons.  Between  the  1st  of  .July,  1851,  when  the  report  termi- 
nated, and  the  present  time,  more  than  thirty  Ocean  Steamers  (not  included  in  the  re- 
port,) have  been  built  or  finished.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the  Pioneer,  the  City  of 
Pittsburg,  the  Golden  Gate,  the  James  Adger,  and  numerous  others. 

The  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  States  is  now  more  than  double  that  of  Great  Britain 
— a  great  many  of  the  British  steam-vessels  being  quite  small,  used  only  for  towing.  In 
1834,  Great  Britain  had  less  than  500  steam  vessels.  In  1851  she  had  11  84,  of  about 
180,000  tons.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  above,  is  over  four  hun- 
dred thousand  to7is. 

The  distribution  of  steamers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  as  follows  -viz- :  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Pittsburg,  112  ;  of  Wheeling,  46  ;  of  Cincinnati,  111  ;  of  Louisville,  61  ;  Nash- 
ville, 18. 

The  distribution  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  as  follows,  viz. :  District  of  St. 
Louis,  131  ;  of  Memphis,  3;  Vicksburg,  6;  New-Orleans,  113. 

The  distribution  in  the  Basin  of  the  Lakes  was  as  follows,  viz.:  District  of  Burlington, 

11  ;  Plattsburg,  6  ;  Ogdensburg,  4  ;  Sackett's  Harbor,  1 ;  Oswego,  9  ;  Rochester,  2  ; 
Niagara,  1;  Buffalo,  42;  Presque  Isle,  7  ;  Cleveland,  13  ;  Sandusky,!;  Toledo,  4;  De- 
troit, 47  ;  Michilimackinack,  12  ;  Chicago,  4. 

The  number  on  each    Lake   was:  on  Champlain,  17;  Ontario,  17;  Erie,  114;  Straits, 

12  ;  Michigan,  14. 

The  distribution  of  steamers  in  the  principal  States  of  the  Union  was  as  follows  :  New- 
York,  196;  Pennsylvania,  172;  Ohio,  129;  Missouri,  131;  Louisiana,  113;  Alabama, 
80  ;  Virginia.  74  ;  Kentucky,  61  ;  New-Jersey,  56  ;  California,  51  :  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  Maine,  83. 

More  than  half  the  Steam  Marine  belongs  to  five  States — New-York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Missouri  and  Louisiana. 

2.  Crkws. — The  officers  and  crews  of  the  steamers  on  the  coast,  were  distributed  as 
follows  :  Ocean  steamers,  4548  ;  Ordinary  steamers,  6311  ;  Propellers,  542;  Ferryboats, 
369.  Average  crews  of  the  ocean  steamers,  47  ;  of  ordinary  steamers,  16  ;  of  Propellers, 
8  ;  of  Ferry  Boats,  5.  The  crews  of  each  of  the  "  Collins  Line"  of  steamers  number 
135  ;  of  the  Havre  Line,  92,  and  of  the  Chagres  Line,  from  50  to  100 — the  , "  Georgia" 
having  112. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  the  interior  steam  marine  were  thus:  Mississippi  Valley, 
6114;   Ohio  Basin,  8338;  Lake  Basin,  2855. 

Adding  these  to  those  given  above,  and  we  have  twenty -nine  thousand  anil  fifty-seven 
as  the  total  number  of  officers  and  crews  employed  in  steam  navigation. 

3.  Losses  of  Boats  and  Lives — The  report  shows  that,  of  the  steamers  of  the  in 
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terior,  on  tlio  lakes  and  rivers,  there  were  lost  in  the  single  year  1851,  one  hnndrei  and 
eighteen  sUamers,  and  six  hundrrdaiid  ninety  five  lives  !  We  cannot  here  analyze  the 
causes  ot  iliese  disasters — one  of  the  most  interesting  tilings  connected  with  tliis  imiulry 
— but  we  may  note  that  oTic-tcnth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  the  steamers  in  the  iiitorior 
were  destroyed  in  a  single  year,  and  that  this  is  altogether  outside  the  ordinary  wear 
and  tear. 

Of  all  the  steamers  in  the  United  States,  one-tenth  part  is  annually  destroyed  by  fatal 
accidents,  and,  if  this  go  on  for  ten  years,  there  will  be  in  that  Ume  fourteen  hundred 
steamers  and  f even  i/iuusand  lives  destroyed  liy  steamboat  aceielenls!  This  is  a  contem- 
plation of  future  evil  which  may  well  attract  the  attention  of  Government  and  philanthro- 
pists. Surely  it  ii<  7iot  necessary  that  thousands  of  lives  should  be  destroyed  by  acci- 
dental burnings  and  explosions,  caused  by  carelessness  or  ignorance,  in  steamers.  It  is 
not  steam  that  causes  the  evil,  for  look  ut  our  railways,  where  the  steam  locomotive  tra- 
verses thirty  miles  an  hour,  with  comparatively  few  accidents.  It  is  the  lamentable  dis- 
regard paid  by  the  owners  and  captains  of  the  second-rate  boats  to  the  safety  of  life  or 
property. — Cin.  Gaz. 

2.— ALEXANDRIA,  D.  C. 
[We  publish  this  correction  with  great  pleasure. — Ed.] 

ALEX.'kNDRiA,  JtUy  2<Z,  1853. 

Dear  Sir, — In  looking  over  the  pages  of  your  very  interesting  Review,  1  was  sur- 
prised, and  not  a  little  mortified,  to  notice  a  remark  calculated  (unintentionally  of  course) 
to  injure  this  city  in  no  small  degree.  You  say,  that  "  Alexandria,  Virginia,  once  recjuired 
fifty  years  for  a  duplication,  (of  its  population,)  but  at  its  prese7it  ratio  of  increase  it  would 
lecimrcfoiir  hundred  years.'"  I  am  led  to  believe  from  this  statement  that  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  our  city,  and  that  you  have  based 
your  calculations  on  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1850.  Allow  me  to  undeceive  you  on  this 
point,  and  request  that  you  will  repair,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient,  the  unintentional 
injury  ynu  have  inflicted  on  us. 

Let  me  inform  you  that  Alexandria  is  now  one  of  the  most  flouri.shing  cities  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  that  instead  of  requiring  Jour  hnndred  years  to  duplicate 
her  population,  at  her  present  ratio  of  increase  she  will  duplicate  it  in  six  years. 
Under  the  magic  influence  of  our  railroads  which  connect  us  with  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad,  (now  progressing  towards  the  Ohio  river,)  and  the  rich  valley  of  Virginia — our 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  (2,000  at  least  since  last  census,)  and  real  estate  has  risen 
in  value  within  the  last  two  years  fully  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  an  average.  I  will  give 
you  a  small  example.  The  writer  purchased  a  lot  of  ground,  by  no  means  ehgibly  situated, 
lor  $5G0.  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstan<ling  as  to  terms,  fee,  this  lot  of  ground  was 
resold  for  S500.  This  sale  took  place  about  eighteen  months  ago.  Since  that  time  the 
same  lot  has  been  purchased  for  SI, 000,  and  one-half  oi \t  has  recently  been  sold  for  $700 
for  building  purposes.  I  could  mention  many  cases  where  advances  quite  as  great  have 
been  obtained.  Everywhere  around  us  are  seen  evidences  of  rapid  improvement.  A  large 
number  of  houses  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  demand  for  them  continues  una- 
bated. As  evidence  of  the  fact,  I  enclose  a  communication  cut  from  one  of  our  papers. 
Rents  have  advanced  rapidly  (too  much  so  perhaps).  Water  and  gas  works  have  just 
been  erected  at  great  cost,  thus  giving  our  citizens  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  those 
two  necessaries  of  life.  Light  and  water  are  greatly  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  our 
city  and  the  comfort  of  our  people.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  pouring  in  upon  us 
the  exhaustless  riches  of  the  Cumberland  coal  region,  together  with  an  extensive  and 
rapidly  increasing  flour  and  grain  trade,  an<l  our  noble  Potomac  is  whitened  with  the 
saib  of  an  active  and  prosperous  commerce.*  Look  at  our  position  on  the  map — where 
will  you  find  a  city  witli  more  of  the  elements  of  pro.sperity  around  her?  We  have  long 
been  kept  down  by  the  unwise,  illiberal  and  unjust  legislature  of  the  general  government, 
with  whom  we  are  unnaturally  connected.  But  we  have  thrown  oft  the  mighty  weight 
which  was  crushing  us.  With  elastic  energy  our  people  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  aided  indeed  by  the  liberality  of  our  good  old  mother,  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
now  our  course  is  upward  and  onward;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  Alexandna,  in  less 
than  four  hundred  years,  will  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  this 
Union.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Very  truly  yours,  Geo.  D.  Fowle. 

3.— THE  GRAVEYARDS  AND  CEMETERIES  OF  NEW-ORLEANS— 
MORTALITY,  ETC.t 
By  the  general  custom  of  mankind — one  not  only  in  accordance  with  good  taste,  but  with 
sanitary  requirements — the  dead  are  consigned  to  llic  ground — "  earth  to  earth  ;"  but  in 
New-Orleans  a  diflV-rent  tpethod  of  sepulture  prevails.  In  most  of  the  cemeteries,  inter- 
ment in  the  ground  is  wholly  interdii;ted,  elevated  vaults  and  tombs  only  being  used. 
The  necessity  of  this  method  of  entombment,  for  all  who  can  aflbrd  the  expense,  is  easily 
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explained  by  referring  to  the  topography  of  the  city.  A  grave  in  any  of  the  cemeteries 
is  lower  than  the  adjacent  8wam])s,  ami  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
river,  so  that  it  fills  speedily  with  water,  reciuiring  to  be  bailed  out  before  it  is  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  cofTin,  while  during  heavy  rains  it  is  subject  to  coiii|)lete  inundation.  The  great 
Bayou  Cemetery  is  sometimes  so  completely  inundated  that  inhumation  becomes  impos- 
sible until  after  the  subsidence  of  the  water;  the  dead  bodies  accumulating  in  the  mean- 
while. I  have  watched  the  bailing  out  of  the  grave,  the  floating  of  the  coffin,  and  have 
heard  the  friends  of  the  deceased  deplore  this  mode  of  interment.  A  young  Irish  woman, 
on  seeing  her  husband's  coffin  lowered  into  a  grave  of  welling  water,  exclaimed  re- 
peatedly :  "  Oh,  Mike,  it  is  a  dear  burying  to  you  to  be  buried  at  the  Bayou  !  Oh  that 
you  should  come  to  this  !"  Tt  is  this  feeling  that  has  built  the  different  cemeteries  which 
constitute  the  great  necropolis  of  New-Orleans.  Interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vanity  of 
friends,  requires  inscriptions  to  identify  a  vault,  which  is  private  property,  purchased  un- 
der a  written  title  or  conveyance.  Hence,  these  monumental  inscriptions,  from  their  con- 
stancy, accuracy,  and  number,  afford  data  which,  in  the  absence  of  exact  registries,  are 
probably  more  trustworthy  and  valuable  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  existing  necropo- 
lis. These  necrological  monuments  will  augment  from  generation  to  generation,  and  must 
hereafter  prove  more  useful  to  the  vital  historian  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the 
countless  niillions  so  carefully  embalmed  and  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of  that  country, 
forty  centuries  ago.  The  ethnologist  might  even  now  commence  his  lesson  among  the 
tombs.  The  Caucasian  is  separated  from  the  negro  race.  In  some  cemeteries  the  Irish, 
in  some  the  German,  in  some  the  Anglo-American,  in  some  the  French  type  predominates. 

The  monumental  evidence  to  be  offered  in  this  tableau,  in  relation  to  the  salubrity  of 
the  city  and  the  length  of  life,  compared  with  other  places,  is  doubtlessly  imperfect.  The 
principal  objection  to  which  it  is  liable,  appears  to  be  this  ;  namely,  very  young  children 
may  not  have  had  inscriptions  on  their  vaults,  as  constantly  as  adults;  though  this  h.ypo- 
thesis  maybe  incorrect,  ^3ut  admitting  that  it  is  true,  this  source  of  error  is  neutralized,  it 
may  be  supposed,  by  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  all  these  cemeteries,  even  diose  which  reflect 
the  Creole  life  most  truly,  as  the  Catholic,  strangers,  victims  to  the  climate,  who  "  lived 
not  half  their  days,"  are  buried,  and  being  counted,  tend  to  shorten  the  averace  life  pro- 
bably as  much  as  the  supposed  omission  of  infantile  inscriptions  tend  to  enhance  it.  The 
evidence,  upon  the  whole,  if  not  demonstrative,  possesses  probability,  and  is  oflered  for 
what  it  is  worth,  in  the  absence  of  more  exact  data. 

In  the  following  enumerations,  fractional  parts  of  a  year  are  reckoned  as  one  year  when 
they  exceed  six  months,  or  fall  short  of  eighteen  months,  and  so  of  all  fractions  in  more 
advanced  ages.  In  all  cases  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  recording  a  series  of  ages,  not 
to  reject  any  because  they  were  short,  nor  to  seek  any  because  they  were  long.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  having  completed  the  series  for  the  time  and  the  place,  I  came  imme- 
diately to  an  inscription  upon  a  well  known  negress,  aged  107  years  and  5  months,  born  in 
1732,  died  io  1839,  but  the  rule  adopted  excluded  this,  as  well  as  other  similar  cases.  In 
Lafayette  Cemetery,  as  the  sexton  informed  me,  there  is  anegress  slave  buried  aged  110. 
A  si'nilar  age  was  found  in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  after  having  finished  the  series.  But 
all  these  were  omitted. 

The  old  Catholic  cemetery,  (No.  1,  Basin'street,)  in  which  nearly  all  the  inscriptions  are 
French — 13  only  were  distributed  among  all  other  languages — gave  the  following  results, 
after  having  made  136  observations: 

The  first  series  of  30  observations  gave  an  aggregate  of  1,474  years. 

The  second     "  30  "  "  "  1,512    " 

The  third        «  30  "  "  "  1,381     " 

The  fourth      "  30  "  "  "  1,313    " 

The  fifth  "  IG  "  "  "  852    " 


Total  observations,    136  Total  ages,        6,537 

mean  lite  48  years  and  a  fraction  :  more  than  21  years  over  the  mean  of  the  Hebrew  ceme- 
tery— 20i  over  that  of  the  Bayou;  17|  over  that  of  the  Protestant;  27J  over  that  of  Lafa- 
yette city  ;  12  over  tliat  of  all  France — nearly  20  over  that  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
(Paris) — and  about  22  years  beyond  the  mean  of  that  old  Protestant  cemetery  imme- 
diately adjacent.  The  following  table  shows  the  mean  age,  with  the  three  oldest  persons  in 
each  series,  in  this  cemetery  : 

Series.  Mean  Age.  Three  oldest  in  each  Series.       Mean  Age  of  three  oldest. 

1st  serie* 49-01 81 80 76 79 

2d     "       50-56 76 76 74 75-33 

3d    "       46-03 85 80 78 - 81 

4th    "       43-76 85 81 72 .7933 

5th   "       53-25 92 90 -.90 90-66 

Although  the  place  of  nativity  is  not  always  mentioned  in  these  inscriptions,  yet  outof 
Louisiana  the  United  States  furnished  but  1,  and  Ireland  but  1,   France  19,  and  Spain, 
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Genoa,  and  St.  Domingo,  each  4.     The  prevailing  type,  in  this  cemetery,  is  doubtlessly 
the  Creole  French. 

Tlie  old  I'rotestaiit  cemetery,  (adjoining  the  Catholic  cemetery  on  Basin  street,)  long 
abandoned  as  a  place  of  burial,  jjave  for  :U)  inscriptions  an  aggregate  of  797  years,  and  a 
mean  life  of  nearly  SfiJ  years — tlie  three  oUlest  C>)i,  CO,  47. 

The  new,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries,  is  that  in  the  rear 
of  tliL-  former,  consisting  of  four  squares,  between  Robertson  and  Claiborne  streets,  the 
southern  portion  of  which  is  for  the  colored  race.  In  this  cenielery,  especially  in  its 
northern  portion,  French  inscriptions  preponderate.  The  white  race,  in  80  observations, 
afforded  the  following  results:  The  first  30  gave  an  aggregate  of  1,290,  and  a  mean  of  43-2 
years — the  3  oldest  89,  77,  and  74  ;  the  second  30  gave  a  total  of  1,41.");  a  mean  of  47-16; 
the  3  oldest  80,  7."i,  and  72  ;  the  residue  20  observations  gave  a  total  of  997 ;  a  mean  of 
49-8."i  years  ;  the  3  oldest  93,  80,  and  75. 

The  aggregate  of  these  observations  amount  to  3,078  years,  giving  a  mean  age  of  near- 
ly 46.  (After  counting  these  80,  one  was  found  aged  110,  tl'.ough  I  could  not  count  it  con- 
sistently with  my  plan,  which  rejected  the  principle  of  selection.)  In  the  middle  division 
of  this  cemetery,  30  inscriptions  gave  an  average  life  of  nearly  47}  years. 

By  uniting  these  divisions  of  the  Catholic  cemetery  No.  2  with  that  on  Basin  street, 
the  observations  will  amount  to  390 — the  aggregate  18,607  years,  and  the  mean  life  of  the 
■whole,  both  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  will  be  very  nearly  47  years. 

Of  these  390  inscriptions,  49  were  over  70  ;  13  were  over  80 ,  5  over  90. 

The  black  race  in  this  cemetery,  buried  in  a  style  of  magnificence  nearly  equal  to  the 
■white,  h;is  usually  French  inscriptions,  indicating  as  the  principal  places  of  nativity, 
Louisiana,  St.  Uomingo,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Africa,  and  gave,  in  150  observations,  the  re- 
sults which  the  following  table  expresses  with  the  utmost  brevity  :  there  may  be  some 
error  in  the  third  series — a  discrepancy  there  eeems  to  be,  inasmuch  as  this  series  gives  a 
comparatively  diminished  total  and  mean  life. 

Three  oldest  in 
Series  thirty  Aggregate  Ages        Mean  Ages  of  each  Scries. 

Obs.  each.  of  each  Scries.  each  Series.  , 

1st  series 1,.'J94 5313 100-. 

2d    "       1,364 45-46 64.. 

3d     "        1,102 37-4 95.. 

4th   "       1,318 .43-93 100.. 

5th   "        1,585 52-0 100.. 


Total  ages  of  150 6,969 

Mean  age  of  150  persons  46-43  years. 

The  united  ages  of  the  fifteen  oldest  persons  in  this  enumeration  amount  to  1,398  years, 
affording  an  average  life  far  beyond  '■  threescore  and  ten,"  (the  limit  indicated  by  the 
royal  poet  of  the  Hebrews,)  namely,  SOJ-  years,  with  two  centenarians  for  every  hundred ; 
or  as  many  of  that  age  as  France  affords  in  about  half  a  million.  Probably  the  entire 
number  of  vaults  and  tombs  in  the  African  cemetery  does  not  exceed  two  thousand,  nor 
the  dead  bodies  exceed  three  thousand.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  by  stmie  strange 
and  incredible  chance,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  inscriptions  I  took  note  of,  actually  ex- 
hausted the  whole  number  of  centenarians,  (  which  I  know  was  not  true,)  still  the  colored 
centenarians  transcend  French  centenarians  two  hundred  and  fifty  times. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  black  race  afford.-*,  by  these  tables,  1  in  50,  aged  100  years;  and 
if  we  add  11  years  to  the  lives  of  the  remaining  two  oldest  in  the  150  enumerated,  the  re- 
sult will  be,  hve  centenarians  :  or  1  in  30;  or  8,333  times  more  than  the  ratio  fur  all 
France;  or  2,100  more  than  that  of  P^ngland,  by  the  census  of  1841 ;  or  if  we  take  the  odi- 
cial  amount  of  the  deaths  in  France  for  the  15  years  ending  on  the  first  of  January,  1832, 
it  will  he  found  that  l."«0  inscriptions  give,  for  the  black  race  in  New-Orleans,  nearly  one- 
fifth  as  many  centenarians,  as  11,79.3,289,  or  near  twelve  millions  of  deaths  among  the 
Frencli.  But,  by  an  exact  calculation,  the  French  bills  of  mortality,  as  above  mentioned. 
g;ive  one  aged  one  hundred  in  every  471,731  ;  the  black  one  in  fifty. 

Eaclioftlie  remaining  cemeteriesof  New- Orleans,  as  they  contain  a  greater  proportion  of 
strangers,  will  be  found  to  offer  a  rapid  decrement  in  the  mean  life.  The  new  and  exten- 
sive Protestant  cemetery  of  the  r'econd  Municipality  gave,  in  the  first  30  observations,  as 
the  three  oldest,  73,  42,  40;  the  second  30  gave,  for  the  three  oldest,  78,  09,  66.  From 
110  f)bservation8,  a  mean  life  was  obtained  of  30  3-4  years.  The  Hebrew  cemetery  gave, 
as  the  three  oldest,  74,  63,02,  and  an  average  of  27  years. 

The  Bayou  Cemetery,  or  Potter's  Field,  not  having  monumental  inscriptions,  ■with  few 
exceptions,  proved  an  unsuitaljle  field  for  necrological  researches.  From  the  rude  and 
fr.-iil  memorials  of  the  dead,  I  obtained  thirty-five  ages:    the  oldest  three  were,  55,  5-2,  46 

the  mean  life  of  the  whole,  27  3  4  yeirs — a  mean  nearly  twenty  years  le<s  than  that  of 

the  old  Catholic  and  the.  African  cemeteries. 

The  city  of  Lafnyette,  separated  from  New-Orleans  by  a  street  only,  abounds  with 
German  immigrants,  who,  with  the  Irish,  are  in  both  cities  the  principal  victims  of  the 
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yellow  fever.  Tlie  Lafayette  cemetery  is  more  favorable  for  inlunnation  in  the  ground 
than  the  New-Orleans  cemeteries;  accordingly,  this  mode  "r.se]>ulture  is  more  coiiinion  in 
tlie  former.  Among  30  ages  taken  from  the  vaults  of  that  cemetery,  39  was  tlie  oldest, 
and  the  mean  of  tlie  whole  was  only  20  3-4  years,  which  is  the  minimum  of  all  the  ceme- 
teries, being  26  years  less  than  that  of  the  black  race  in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  and  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  less  than  that  on  Hasin-stieet. 

The  Catholic  cemeteries  are  supposed  to  rellect  the  Creole  life  more  accurately  than  the 
other  cemeteries,  which  are  newer,  and  have  been  filled  with  immigrants.  Tlie  mean  life, 
as  deduced  from  monumental  evidence,  though  not  identical  with  tliat  deduced  from  the 
recent  mortality  of  the  city,  by  the  Board,  is  confirmed  by  the  latter  ;  that  i.s  to  say,  the 
Catholic  cemeteries  take  precedence  of  the  Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  of  the  Potter's 
Field.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  different  classes  of  the  population  would  have 
anticipated  these  results. 
A  closer  inspection  of  the  city  of  the  dead  may  not  be  inappropriate,  but  suggestive  as 

'•  To  what  base  uses  ive  may  return.  Horatio  I" — Hamlkt. 
A   vault   is    eight  feet    in    its  horizontal   direction,  25  inches    high,    and    17    wide. 
Tombs  are  greatly  varied  in  size.     Of  late  years,  wood  has  not  formed  a  component  part 
of  vaults  and  tombs.      The  old  Catholic  and  the  old  Protestant  cemeteries  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wood  in  their  structure,  in  many  instances  gone  completely  to  decay. 

Mahogany,  and  some  other  kinds  of  coffins,  usually  decay  in  two  years,  while  cypress 
remains  sound  many  years,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  humidity,  etc. 

The  body  is  completely  decomposed,  the  bones  separated,  and  the  offensive  gases  dis- 
sipated in  about  three  months,  in  the  hot  season,  and  in  six  months  in  winter.  I  have 
ibund  that  the  bones  of  the  young  and  old  would  fre<piently  crumble  into  dust,  from  a 
slight  pressure,  after  an  entombment  of  from  30  to  40  years.  The  sexton  of  one  of  the 
Catholic  cemeteries,  on  opening  a  vault  in  the  upper  range,  to  remove  a  body  long  buried, 
found  the  corpse  completely  desiccated— no  putrefaction  had  taken  place;  the  hair  and 
whiskers  were  firmly  fixed,  and  natural  in  appearance;  the  face  was  little  changed,  and 
the  eyes,  though  greatly  dried  up,  remained.  In  temperate  climates,  corpses  buried  in 
the  ground  require,  probably,  four  years,  at  least,  for  decomposition,  except  the  bones, 
wdiich  may  last  for  indefinite  periods. 

The  perishable  structures  constituting  the  necropolis  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  speedv 
dilapidations  which  take  place  among  them,  often  exposing  the  bones  of  the  dead,  cannot 
but  inspire  melanchoh'  thoughts,  such  as  Goethe  puts  in  the  mouth  of  i^aust :  "  Instead  of 
animated  nature,  for  which  God  made  man,  thou  hast  naught  around  thee  but  skeletons 
and  dead  men's  bones,  in  smoke  and  mould.  *  *  f  Must  I  go  on  reading  in  a 
thousand  books,  that  men  have  everywhere  been  miserable,  that  now  and  then  there  has 
been  a  happj-  one  ?  Thou  hollow  skull,  what  mean's!  thou  by  that  grin  ?  but  that  th}' 
brain,  like  mine,  was  once  bewildered — sought  the  bright  day,  and,  with  an  ardent  desire 
after  truth,  went  miserably  astray  in  the  twilight?" 

A  few  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  tombs,  mostly  quotations,  will  be  given  : 

■■  ■ Tbcre  is  not  an  hour 

Of  day.  or  dreaming  night,  but  I  am  with  thee  ; 
There's  not  a  breeze  but  whispers  of  tliy  name. 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon. 
But  in  its  hues  and  fragance  tells  a  tale  of  thee." 
Poor  Caroline  ! 
Only  23  : 
Dearly  loved,  and  deeply  mourned,  by  one  faithful  heart.'" 
"Far  from  friends  and  home  his  dust  mingles  with  strangers."' 
■  Mother  I  sweet  mother  !  thou  can'.st  never  know. 

That  yearly  thus  I  deck  thy  mossy  bed, 
With  the  first  roses  of  spring  that  blow. 
And  tears  of  fond  affection  shed.'' 
"  He  was  all  in  all  to  a  disconsolate  wife,  a  devoted  daughter,  and  throe  little  children.'" 
"Alex.  Milne. 
The  Orphan's  Friend.'' 
"  Aged  21.     Such  has  been  her  fate  1" 

'•  Tictime  de  I'honneur  I" 
"  For  you,  dear  children,  we  will  weep. 
Until  we  join  in  your  long  sleep."' 

Lord  Byron  maintained  that  the  following  epitaph,  at  Bologna,  is  the  best  he  had  ever 
seen  : 

■"M.  L.  Implora  pace.'- 
He  says,  "  I  have  never  met  with  any  epitaph,  ancient  or  morlern,  that  pleased  me  a 
tenth  part  as  much.  Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos  ?  These  few  words  say  all  that 
can  be  said  or  ought;  the  dead  had  had  enough  of  life  ;  all  they  wanted  was  rest;  and 
this  they  implore.  There  is  all  the  helplessness  and  humble  hope,  and  death-like  prayer, 
that  can  arise  from  the  grave — Implora  pace." 
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■    VARDRY  McBEE,  of  South  Carolina, 
With  some  Notes  upon  the  Progrkss  of  Greenville  and  the  TJpper  Disf- 

TRICTS  of  SoITH  CaR0L1N\,  I\  AORlCfLTL'RE,  MANUFACTURES,  INTERNAL  IM- 
PROVEMENTS, AND  THE  Portraiture  of  what  may  be  called  a  Model  Man  or 
Enterprise  for  the  South  and  the  Country. 


WITH   A    portrait. 


No.  '.22. 


Tardry  McBee  wa8  born  a  British  snbjoct. 
in  Spartanburgh   District,    South    Carolina. 
June  19tb,  1775.  and  not  more  than  50  or  60  ] 
miles  from  the  birthplace  of  General  Andrew  . 
Jackson.    The  struggle  for  American  Inde-  , 
pendence  had.  however,  commenced,  and  be-  ■ 
fore  it  was  over,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  I 
•was  old  enough  to  see  and  remember  many  of  j 
its  thrilling   incidents.     The  ■'  Battle  of  the  ; 
Cowpen.s""  was  fought  within  a  few  miles   of  ! 
his  father's  house,  and  he  remembers  hearing 
the  firing  of  the  guns,  and  seeing  the  Ameri-  j 
can  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  Col.  Tarleton  and  [ 
the   British  troops   after  their  defeat.     The  | 
'•  Battle  of  the  Cedar  Springs"'  was  also  fought 
within   a  few  miles  of  his  nativity.     lie  re- 
members three  of  General   Clark's   wounded  | 
soldiers  being  brought  to  his  father's,  bloody  j 
and  almost  lifeless,  carried  in  front  of  three  j 
horsemen,  and  banging  across  the  pommels  of  [ 
their  saddles.     One  of  them  proved  to  be  Gen.  ! 
Clark's  brother.     lie   was  kindly  nursed  by  j 
the  family,  and  afterwards  married  one  of  Mr. 
McBee's  sisters. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  McBee  came  from  Vir-  | 
ginia,  and  were  among.-it  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina.     They  were 
of  highly  respectable  families,  and  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  "  Friend.^." 

But  when  bis  country  became  involved  in 
war  for  her  freedom  and  independence,  he 
threw  aside  the  Quaker,  like  Oen.  Greene,  and 
became  a  soldier  of  the  American  army.  Uc  | 
was  elected  to  the  command  of  a  company  of 
militia,  and  for  several  years  was  in  the  active 
service  of  his  country.  After  the  fall  of 
■Charleston  and  the  surrender  of  the  state  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Oapt.  McBee  retired  Into 
North  Carolina  and  there  joined  the -Over 
Mountain  Men."  When  the  limes  Ix'came  bet- 
ter he  returned,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 


a  Tory  fort  three  miles  from  his  honso.  At 
the  close  of  the  .\merican  Revohition.  Capt. 
McBcc,  like  hundreds  of  others,  found  himscir 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  had  t  mortgage  his 
lands,  including  the  present  beautiful  seat  of 
learning,  and  former  fashionable  watering 
place,  known  as  the  '•Limestone  .Springs.'* 
lie  was  fond  of  social  company,  and  confiding 
in  his  nature,  with  habits  not  improved  by 
his  military  life.  The  consequence  was,  his 
utter  ruin  in  fortune,  and  the  foreclosure  of 
hi.s  mortgages.  This  left  him  without  the 
means  of  educating  bis  children.  'Vardry  was 
taken  from  school  at  12  years  old.  and  pUaccd 
on  the  farm  to  assist  in  raising  limestone  and 
making  lime.  Ilis  education  was  of  course 
very  imperfect.  From  the  age  of  twelve  till  he 
was  eighteen.  Tardry  McBee  worked  as  a  la- 
borer on  the  ■•  Limestone  Farm,"  whore  his 
father  continued  to  re^side,  though  it  had 
been  transferred  to  Francis  Bremar.  of 
Charleston.  In  1704  he  determined  to  go  to 
Lincolntou,  North  Carolina,  and  there  learn 
to  be  a  saddle  maker,  under  the  direction  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Morris.  In  those 
times,  the  trade  of  a  saddler  seems  to  have 
held  out  strong  inducements  to  the  enter- 
prif'ing  young  men  of  that  region  of  country- 
It  is  well  known  that  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son worked  one  or  two  years  at  this  bu.<iness, 
with  a  Mr.  Vhite,  at  the  •■  Waxhaws,''  before 
he  conimeiiced  his  legal  studies  in  North 
Carolina.  When  his  apprenticeship  at  the  sad- 
dler's trade  had  expired,  Mr.  McBoe  thought 
he  would  seek  his  fortune  in  Charleston  as  a 
clerk  in  some  store.  Accordingly  in  the 
spring  of  ]S(K)  he  visited  that  city,  in  com- 
pany with  Gen.  Moore.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  business  was  dull,  and  no  Employment 
in  a  dry  goods  establishment  could  be  ob- 
tained. 
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He  accepted  a  situation  in  a  retail  groce- 
ry, lie  rcturuod  to  Lincolnton  in  time  to 
hear  an  eulugy  or  oration  oa  the  death  of 
Gen.  Washington. 

In  the  fall  of  1800.  instead  of  returning  to 
Charleston,  he  accompanied  his  parents  in 
their  remoTal  to  Kentucky.  The  next  spring 
he  went  to  Middle  Tennessee,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  saddlery.  He  attended  whilst  there 
a  puWic  meeting  near  the  '•  Hermitage,"  at 
■which  fien.  Jackson  presided  and  Gov.  Clai- 
borne acted  as  Vice-President.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  the  ••  Republican  Party" 
over  the  Federalists,  on  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
Stat'^s.  There  were  no  speeches  made,  says 
Mr.  McBee.  at  this  meeting,  but  toasts  drank. 
Whilst  in  Tennessee  Mr.  McBee  was  solicited 
by  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  Charleston,  to  re- 
turn to  Lincolnton  and  open  there  a  store  in 
co-partnership  with  him.  This  he  did.  and 
on  commencing  business,  made  it  a  rule,  from 
which  he  has  never  yet  departed,  to  keep  for 
sale  no  articles  manufactured  by  his  custom- 
ers, unless  purchased  from  them.  In  this  way 
he  has  always  endeavored  to  encourage 
••  home  industry.'-  as  a  merchant  as  well  as  a 
manufacturer.  If  every  one  would  act  on 
this  rule  we  might  yet  see  the  South  indepen- 
dent of  the  North,  and  it  would  greatly  pro- 
mote the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try. 

In  1804  he  was  man-ied  to  Miss  Jane  Alex- 
ander, daughter  of  Col.  Elias  Alexander,  of 
Rutherford  county.  North  Carolina.  Through 
a  long  life,  this  most  exemplary  lady  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  and  has  con- 
tributed much  by  her  care,  prudence,  and 
Industry,  towards  the  acquisition  of  that  large 
fortune  with  which  he  is  now  blessed.  She  still 
survives  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  who  know  her.  In  180.5,  Mr.  McBee  dis- 
continued his  mercantile  business,  and  in- 
vested his  funds  in  a  farm,  and  house  and  lot 
in  the  village  of  Lincolnton,  and  kept  private 
entertainment  for  many  years.  He  now  be- 
gan to  read  with  renewed  energy,  and  im- 
prove his  mind.  The  subject  of  agriculture 
was  his  favorite  study,  and  very  few  farmers 
in  the  United  States  excel  him  in  that  noblest 
of  all  branches  of  human  industry.  His 
lands  when  purcha?ed  were  very  much  worn, 
and  he  determined  to  reclaim  them.  This  he 
did  most  successfully,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  fine  crops.  He  carried  off  the  pre- 
miums for  the  greatest  product  of  lands  at 
all  their  agricultural  exhibitions.  Col.  Wade 
Hampton,  a  few  years  since,  after  riding  over 


Mr.  McBee's  corn  fields,  near  the  village  of 
Greenville,  declared  him  to  be  the  neatest 
agriculturist  he  had  ever  seen.  His  corn 
fields,  and  his  whole  farm,  usually  present  the 
fine  culture  of  a  large  garden.  He  pays  great 
attention  to  the  various  grasses,  and  hai 
shown  that  the  climate  of  the  western  part  of 
South  Carolina  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  clover,  lucerne  and  orchard  grass. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  McBee's  neatness  as 
a  fiirmer,  and  his  great  success  in  producing 
heavy  crop.s  of  corn.  Stc.  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  bestow  less  labor  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  crops.  He  seldom  plows  his 
corn  more  than  twice.  To  each  row  he  gives 
two  furrows  at  different  and  proper  times,  so 
that  the  plowman  during  the  whole  summer 
is  only  in  each  row  as  often  as  an  ordinary 
farmer  is  at  every  plowing.  Mr.  McBee  is 
very  careful  to  protect  his  manure  from  the 
weather,  and  apply  it  judiciouslj'.  He  never 
permits  a  wash  to  be  made  in  his  fields,  and 
as  soon  as  he  sees  a  gully  forming,  it  is  stop- 
ped. This  ho  will  sometimes  do  by  planting 
a  fruit  tree  in  the  wash.  In  1812  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Lincoln, 
which  office  he  held  for  21  years,  and  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  also  the  clerk  of  a 
court  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  himself, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  commu- 
nity. AYhilst  clerk  of  the  court  he  continued 
his  business  as  a  saddler,  and  still  owns  an  es- 
tablishment of  that  character.  The  purchase 
of  a  large  domain,  including  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  and  around  the  beautiful, 
romantic  and  picturesque  village  of  Green- 
ville. South  Carolina,  was  made  by  Mr.  McBee 
in  1815.  For  this,  now  princely  estate,  he 
paid  only  $27,500.  A  portion  of  this  land, 
which  cost  him  only  two  or  three  dollars  per 
acre,  he  has  sold  for  one.  two.  and  three  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre  I  The  purchase  was 
made  of  Col.  Lemuel  J.  Allston.  who  for 
several  years  represented  Greenville  and  Pen- 
dleton Districts  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Ue  had  improved  his  lands  and  resi- 
dence with  great  taste,  for  the  times,  but  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  his  situation  and 
infatuated  with  the  opening  prospects  of  the 
West,  he  determined  to  sell  out  his  posses- 
sions in  South  Carolina,  and  move  to  Missis- 
sippi. Mr.  McBee  was  then  a  resident  of 
North  Carolina,  and  not  worth  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  His 
friends  and  relations  remonstrated  with  him 
against  this  purchase  in  very  strong  terms, 
and  told  him  plainly  that  he  could  not  meet 
the  payments,  and  that  it  would  be  his  utter 
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ruin.  But  Mr.  McBoe  bail  made  liis  calcula- 
tions and  knew  bettor.  Ho  was  tbon  in  pi».s- 
eessiou  of  an  iucouio  of  about  ^3.000,  auJ  had 
several  jours  to  make  the  payments.  There 
were  several  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  enter- 
prise in  and  about,  Greenville  who  ought  to 
have  made  this  purchase,  but  they  did  not 
have  the  sagacity  to  look  jo  far  ahead  as  Mr. 
McBee,  or  see  as  he  did.  the  future  prospects 
of  this  mountain  village.  It  was  then  com- 
posed of  a  few  houses,  and  perhaps  a  hundred 
inhabitants.  But  Mr.  McBec  saw  that  it  lay 
in  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  West,  that 
it  possessed  health  and  climate  and  mountain 
scenery  which  must  in  time  attract  visitors 
during  the  summer  season,  from  the  lower 
parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  lie  saw  like- 
wise that  it  possessed  water  power  cciuiil  to 
almost  any  machinery,  which  would  one  day 
be  immensely  valuable.  Greenville  has  been 
termed,  not  inappropriately,  the  Switzerland 
of  Carolina.  It  was  ceded  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians  in  their  treaty  of  1777  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  An  Indian  trader  by  the 
name  of  Taris  had  settled  where  the  village 
now  stands,  and  had  erected  a  little  corn  mill 
where  the  fine  merchant  mills  of  Mr.  McBee 
now  are.  Paris  had  taken  out  a  grant  of  ten 
miles  square,  including  his  improvements,  but 
before  it  was  perfected  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  Colonies  declared  their  indepen- 
dence, and  South  Carolina  purchased  the  In- 
dian title  to  the.se  lauds.  Paris  was  a  royal- 
ist, and  his  claims  were  not  recognized.  The 
District  of  Greenville  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
manufacturing  district.  There  are  some 
seven  or  eight  cotton  factories,  two  or  three 
paper  mills,  several  carriage  factories,  two  or 
three  gun  factories,  and  a  variety  of  other 
machinery,  with  fine  mills  dotting  the  district 
all  over.  The  village  has  a  commanding  view 
of  the  mountains,  which  form  a  semieiicle 
around  it :  and  its  vicinity  affords  more  pretty 
situations  for  residences  than  aImo.st  any 
other  spot  in  the  world.  Its  beauties  have 
been  appreciated  by  many  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished men,  who  have  made  it  the  place 
of  their  residence.  Amongst  them  we  may 
name  Gov.  Joseph  AlUton.  the  son-in-law  of 
Aaron  Burr.  Gov.  llenry  Middleton.  for  many 
years  the  American  minister  to  Russia,  the 
Uon.  Joel  R.  Poinselt,  minister  to  Mexico  and 
Secretary  of  War  under  tlie  administration  of 
Mr.  Van  Burcn,  Chancellor  Thompson,  Judge 
Oantt.  Judge  Earle.  Judge  ONeall,  and  the 
Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  minister  to  Mexico 
under  the  admiaistration  of  Mr.  Tyler. 
In  1817  Mr.  McBec  built  a  very   superior 


flour  mill  in  the  village,  and  in  1829  added 
another  one  built  of  stone.  These  mills  have  a 
high  reputation,  and  are  patronized  by  all  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  a  portion  of  North 
Carolina.  On  the  same  beautiful  stream,  the 
Reedy  River,  about  seven  miles  below  the 
Tillage  of  Greenville,  Mr,  McBeo  has  erected 
another  fine  mill.  He  has  also  built  at  that 
place  a  superior  paper  mill,  from  which  he 
supplies  with  paper  a  great  many  of  tlio  news- 
paper presses  in  South  Carolina.  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina.  He  also  makes  writing  paper 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  a  fine  quality 
of  wrapping  paper.  Connected  with  his  paper 
mill  and  grist  mill  is  an  extensive  cotton  fac- 
tory, and  also  a  woolen  faetorj*.  These  fac- 
tories weave  and  spin  a  great  variety  of  cloths 
and  yarns.  He  occasionally  sends  some  of 
the  products  of  his  mills  to  New-York,  and  is 
able  to  sell  them  at  a  handsome  profit. 

In  1833  Mr.  McBoe  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  an  Internal  Improvement  Convention, 
which  assembled  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
This  convention  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  and  embodied  moet  of  th« 
talent  of  the  state.  Mr.  McBee  was  appoint- 
ed on  the  select  committee  to  prepare  busi- 
ness, consisting  of  Judge  Strange,  Governor 
Branch,  Gov.  Dudley,  Gov.  Burton,  Judge 
Cameron,  and  Gen.  Polk,  and  was  Secretary 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  McBee  moved  to 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  in  1830.  The 
situation  of  his  property  in  South  Carolina, 
and  its  great  value,  made  his  return  to  his 
native  state  absolutely  necessary.  Though 
birn  in  South  Carolina,  his  place  of  birth, 
the  Limestone  Springs,  was  supposed  to  be. 
at  that  time,  in  North  Carolina.  Many  grants 
were  taken  out  for  lands  in  Sp>artanburg. 
York  and  Greenville,  under  the  authority  of 
North  Carolina,  and  are  still  held  by  those 
grants.  Some  of  them  hav  lately  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina,  and 
their  validity  acknowledged.  After  his  re- 
moval to  Greenville.  Mr.  McBee  devoted  him- 
self very  much  to  the  improvement  of  his 
lands  and  his  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 
and  had  awarded  to  him  several  years  the 
premium  for  the  best  managed  farm  in  the 
district.  He  also  took  premiums  regularly 
for  "is  stoek  aii'i  the  greatest  product  of 
grain.  His  farm  adjoining  the  village  has 
been  in  cultiv.ation  sixty  or  seventy  years. 
By  manuring  his  whole  crop  every  year, 
which  he  docs,  his  lands  have  been  made  pro- 
ductive. His  maxim  is  the  English  rule — 
n.'ver  to  injure  land,  but  always  try  to  make 
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it  better.  The  American  notion  of  clearing 
and  wearing  out  lands,  and  moving  to  a  new 
country,  is  abhorrent  to  Mr.  McBee's  feel- 
ings and  good  sense.  lie  geldom  clears  any 
lands,  but  always  manures. 

When  the  project  of  the  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati Rail-ro;uI  was  on  fho  tapis  in  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  McBeo  sub.<cribcd  liberally  to 
it.  and  on  the  death  of  General  lluyne,  who 
had  been  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
company,  Mr.  McBee,  without  any  solicita- 
tion on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
was  elected  to  preside  over  the  company,  with 
a  salary  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 
In  order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
lie  had  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  Charleston.  Whilst  there,  two  of  his  re- 
lations in  Greenville,  who  had  been  connected 
in  business  with  him.  but  in  whose  affairs  at 
ihat  time  he  had  no  interest,  failed,  and  in- 
volved him  in  a  heavy  litigation.  Attempts 
were  made  by  many  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  district  to  make  him  responsible 
for  the  debts  due  them  by  Messrs.  Alex.ander 
and  Henning.  In  consequence  of  these  law- 
suits, and  knowing  that  his  friend  Col.  Gads- 
den would  be  elected  to  succeed  him,  he  re- 
signed the  Presidency  of  the  Rail-road.  These 
lawsuits  were  a  good  while  in  court,  and 
gave  Mr.  McBee  much  trouble.  On  his  return 
from  Charleston  to  attend  to  them,  he  said  to 
his  counsel,  "  I  have  so  acted  through  life, 
that  there  is  not  a  fact  or  circumstance  which 
my  enemies  can  produce  against  me,  to  affect 
my  character  in  a  court  of  justice.''  The  re- 
sult of  these  trials  did  show  most  conclusively 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  Mr.  McBee  has 
at  all  times  manifested  liberality  and  public 
spirit  in  every  improvement  of  the  country- 
When  it  was  proposed  to  biiild  a  male  and 
female  academy  in  the  village  of  Greenville, 
although  not  then  a  citizen  of  the  state,  he 
gave  lands  worth  several  thousand  dollars  for 
the  use  of  these  schools.  He  made  similar 
donations  for  the  sites  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church — all  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenville.  But  the  crowning  act  of 
his  life  in  this  respect  was  his  subscription  of 
Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  to  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia  Kail-road.  This  great  public  en- 
terprise was  about  to  fail,  and  the  citizens  of 
Greenville  appealed  to  Mr.  McBee  to  come 
forward  and  save  it.  He  did  so,  by  making 
the  largest  individual  subscription  ever  made 
to  a  Rail-road  in  the  United  States.  The 
work  is  now  going  prosperously  on,  and  in 
AJie  course  of  the  year  lSo3,  Greenville  will 


be    connected   with    Charleston   by    a   Rail- 
road. 

Mr.  McBee  has  never  used  his  wealth  as  an 
usurer,  or  broker.  He  has  always  employed 
it  in  the  support  of  honest  aiid  industrious 
mechanics,  and  others  laboring  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Instead  of  hoarding  up  his  money, 
and  lending  it  out  at  interest,  or  investing  it 
in  bank  stock,  he  has  employed  it  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  and  needy.  To  mechanics 
for  their  labor  alone,  he  has  paid  in  the  course 
of  his  life  near  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
How  many  hundreds  and  thousands  have 
thus  been  furnished  with  bread  I  At  this  time 
there  are  several  hundred  poor  persons  sup- 
ported by  him  for  their  labor,  in  his  factories 
and  mills,  or  in  some  other  employment  under 
him. 

In  moraiity,  and  all  the  proprieties  of  life, 
Mr.  McBee  has  no  superior.  His  habits  are  all 
strictly  temperate  and  methodical.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  industry  and  activity  of  life.  He 
retires  to  bed  early,  and  rises  before  daylight 
every  morning.  He  breakfasts  very  early, 
and  then  employs  himself  in  riding  and  su- 
perintending his  business  till  dinner.  Having 
been  crippled  whilst  a  young  man,  by  being 
thrown  from  his  horse,  he  is  not  able  to  walk 
any  distance.  He  consequently  lives  mostly 
in  his  saddle  during  the  d.ny.  Although  now 
nearly  seventy-seven  years  old,  he  rides  fifty 
miles  a  day,  and  feels  no  inconvenience  from 
it  I  He  enjoys  fine  health,  though  his  consti- 
tution has  always  been  delicate.  There  is 
the  same  uniformity  and  regularity  in  his 
dress  that  there  is  in  his  habits  and  manners. 
His  dress  is  a  4rab  coat  and  light  vest  and 
pantaloons.  In  person,  Mr.  McBee  is  small, 
with  a  mild  and  pleasing  expression  of  face 
In  his  manners,  he  is  kind  and  -gentle,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child.  Seldom  is  he  ex- 
cited by  any  thing,  but  there  is  in  him  a  sleep- 
ing passion,  which  is  sometimes  roused. 

In  1847  Mr.  McBee  made  a  visit  to  the 
northern  states,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  in  regard  to  Rail-roads.  He  had 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Rail-road 
Convention  in  Columbia,  and  went  on  from 
there  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Whilst  at  the  north,  he  was  induced  to  sub- 
scribe ($10,000)  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  to  the 
Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Rail-road.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  Charleston,  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  Rail-road,  he  had  taken  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  that  road.  He 
took  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  stock  in  the 
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Orcenvilleaiid  Columbia  Rail-roail.  anil  after- ' 
wards  iucroasod  it  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  ! 
as  has  boon  already  mcntionod.  It  may  with  1 
great  truth  bo  said  of  Mr.  McBoo,  that  Tory  I 
few  men  who  have  made  their  fortunes  have  1 
appropriated  so  much  of  them  to  public  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  support  of  hone.'^t  industry, 
to  the  improvement  of  their  country  in  her 
agriculture,  maaufactures.  schools,  houses, 
and  public  buildings,  rail-road.s,  &;c.  It  may 
with  equal  truth  be  said,  that  Mr.  McBee 
Bercr  engaged  in  an  enterprise  that  did  not 
succeed.  As  a  saddler  he  commenced  his 
fortune,  had  a  high  reputation  for  his  work, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  hnmcnse  es- 
tate which  be  now  owns  1  As  a  merchant,  with 
numerous  branches  of  his  mercautile  busi- 
ness at  Lincolnton.  Spartanburg.  Greenville, 
and  elsewhere.  Juring  some  fifty  years,  he  has 
ftecn  everywhere  successful !  As  an  extensive 
manufacturer  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths 


and  paper,  he  has  been  equally  snccc.'sfnl 
All  this  success  he  has  seemingly  accomplish- 
ed without  au  effort  i>n  his  part.  M'hcn  h» 
subscribed  largely  to  the  Charleston  Rail- 
road, "every  one  thought  his  stoak  would  be  ot 
little  or  no  value.  But  it  now  pays  him 
seven  per  cent.  The  state  of  South  Carolina 
is.'fued  some  years  ago  a.  six  per  cent,  stock 
which  Mr.  McBoe.  as  rresident  of  the  Rail- 
rontl.  endeavored  to  iuduoo  the  company  tO' 
take  tor  certain  purposes.  They  declined, 
and  he  took  several  thousand  dollars  of  it 
himself.  This  stock  was  soon  worth  a  pre- 
miam  of  ten  per  cent. !  There  are  some 
men  whose  judgment  seems  unerring,  and. 
who  have  an  intuitive  notion  of  success. 
Vardry  McBec  is  one  of  that  class,  and  like 
all  truly  great  men,  is  without  pride,  ostenta- 
tion, or  pretension.  Such  men  are  generally 
successful,  whilst  their  opposites  ar«  almost 
invariably  wanting  in  sueeess. 
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1. — SOUTHERN    DIRECT   TRADE. 

Now  that  this  subject  is  again  receiving  the 
attention  at  the  South  which  it  deserves,  and 
is  about  to  be  brought  before  the  Planters' 
Convention  in  Macon.  Georgia,  in  October. 
and  the  Merchants* Convention,  Baltimore,  in 
December,  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting 
the  following  appo.^ite  remarks  from  Mr.  Baj'- 
Icr.  who  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  matter  : 

"The  absolute  necessity  of  the  success  of 
this  cause  at  the  South,  has  long  become  a 
fixed  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
evils  of  the  present  system,  and  its  inevitable 
results,  have  awakened  apprehensions  of  the 
dt-epe.^t  character  in  the  Southern  breast.  The 
mighty  torrent  which  is  sweeping  over  us, 
with  as  desolating  an  effect  as  the  English 
commerce  in  India,  has  been  met  by  the 
friends  of  Southern  prosperity,  heretofore, 
without  success.  They  have  been  overborne 
by  the  surges  of  the  resistless  torrent,  and  in- 
stead of  doing  good  have  formed  examples  to 
retard  others.  The  onward  march,  however, 
of  the  commercial  power  of  the  North,  and 
England  at  the  South,  and  the  concentration 
of  our  trade,  money  and  power  at  Liverpool  j 
and  New- York,  has  once  again  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  South,  and  she  is  again  in  an 
attitude  of  r<;volt  against  the  •Government  of 
Trade.'  now  termed  omnipotent.  In  this  cri-  ' 
tioal  juncture,  before  de.«pairing.  or  adopting 
rash  modes  of  resirtanre.  it  is  well  that  our  | 
course  should  be  marked  by  common  scdsc. 
oantion.  l>ut  firmness. 

'•  One  thing  is  evident,  thai  unlf.n  nomrthing  ( 
i«  done  the  future  of  the  South  will  be  that  of  . 
Ireland.     She  must  inevitably  become  a  mere 
province  to  sustain   the  commercial  and  ma-  I 
nufacturing  cupidity  of  othnrs.  j 

••  The  South  loses  annually  on  her  fi;>orM  ^ 
from  15  to  20  pet  cent,  of  their  value,  in  unnc-  | 
cesjory  charge$  and  txpeniet.     (The  per  cent. 


naturally  incident  to  a  regular  and  properly 
organized  trade  is  not  included  )  She  pays 
on  her  imports  from  20  to  100  per  cent,  en- 
hanced valuation,  (the  consequence  of  a  cir- 
cuitous transportation.)  \Vithout  going  into 
detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  her 
productions  are  of  the  very  rishest  character. 
with  cheap  slave  labor,  yet  her  annual  expenses 
are  very  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  her  pro- 
duce, leaving  it  a  very  uncertain  question, 
whether,  in  a  series  of  years,  she  is  acquiring 
capital  or  becoming  involved  in  debt.  With 
a  balance  of  produce  (in  original  value)  ia 
her  favor,  the  balance  of  trade  (indicated  by 
exchange)  is  against  her. 

2. — AL.\I!A3fA  DIRECT  TRADE  COMrANY. 
We  arc  favored  by  J.  B.  Gladney,  Esq.,  with 
a  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  company,  and  witte 
the  report  upon  its  general  objects,  which  waa 
made  in  the  Lrgislalure  of-Alnbama,  and  uhich 
has  been  published  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  CotloM  Plant.  We  arc  firmly  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  the  Soulh's  trading  on  her  own 
account.  All  middle-men — like  tariffs  and  re- 
strlctioas,  arc  pro  lonto  obstacles  to  trade.  They 
are  bridges,  and  olten  very  dilapidated  ones, 
over  wliich  produce  must  pass  to  (he  con- 
sumer. Why  bn  j.'es  at  all,  ulien  the  current 
is  not  anMo  deep  ?  Why  New.Yoilt  niid  Liver- 
pool, when  wo  can  hnve  Rolterduin  at  once  ?' 
Why  thi.s  "  pent  up  L'lica,"  when  thn  whole 
continent  is  ours  ?    Mr.  Cladney  says  : 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, at  its  late  session,  passed  an  act  iiiaorpo- 
rnling  the  Alabama  Direct  Trade  ai|il  l^xchango 
Company,  limiiint'  the  capital  to  rtiren  millions 
of  dollars  ;  and  also  passed  a  supplementary 
act  which  entirely  removes  the  three  millions, 
limit,  and  allowiug  the  company  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions to  their  cagilal  slock,  to  any  e.-iten'.p 
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that  may  b>!  found  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
■objects  of  tlif  ir  charter  ;  fach  of  which  acts 
passed  Ixith  houses  of  the  lesisliturc  unani- 
mously, after  hftviss  had  the  most  thorou^'h  in- 
vcstkMtioa.  The  cKivious  policy  of  the  Com- 
pany is  to  apportion  the  capital  stock  amongst 
the  different  states  ami  teiTitories,  to  personsof 
all  occupaliunii,  according  to  exchangeable  pro- 
ductions.'' 


3.— L'NITEB    STATES   MAIL    STEAMERS. 

We  thank  General  Kusk,  of  Texas,  for  a 
■copy  of  his  very  laborious  and  able  report 
upon  the  subject.  There  is  much  in  it  that 
ve  would  extract ;  in  fact  we  must  do  it  hereaf- 
ter. Such  Joeuments  have  a  national  interest. 
General  Rusk  is  an  advocate  for  Southern 
stoamors  to  Europe — to  South  America,  and 
to  Mnxioo,  Hi.s  report  is  strongly  in  their 
favor,  and  in  giving  his  aid  to  the  Collins' 
steamers  he  distinctly  announces  the  condi- 
tion 'hat  the  South  is  to  receive  equal  favor 
in  her  enterprises  of  the  same  sort.  But  is 
she  prepared  to  enter  upon  any,  and  cas 
promises  of  the  kind  be  relied  upua  from  the 
North  ?     At  least,  we  shall  see. 

Tke  United  Stctes  moil  steamship  lines  in  opc- 
retiKn  0,1  Lke  Isl  of  March.  1852;  the  names 
of  Ihr  several  steamers,  where  employed,  their 
taniin!^  respectively,  and  the  date  of  their 
being  Jir^t  pieced  iyi  service. 

R»egifiter.  Dat«  of  com- 

XiiiEe.  tonnage.  mencemeut. 

Tons.  OVhs. 
'Washington 1,641  00    June,  1847. 


"Hermann 1.734  00 

tFranklin 2.1S4  OG 

tHumboldt .2,181  Oe 

^Atlantic 2.84.5  66 

iPacifie 2,707  10 

JArctic 2,856  75 

{Baltic 2.72.3  08 

^Falcon 891  18 

fcOhio 2.4;i2  23 

^Georgia 2.727  42 


March,  1848. 
October.  1850. 
May,  1851. 
April.  1850. 
May,  lb50. 
October.  ISoO. 
November.  18.')0. 
December.  1843. 
September.  1848. 
January.  1850. 


bCrescent  City...a.291  00  April.  1851. 

4EI  Dorado 1.049  88  April.  18.51. 

^Empire  City 1.7.51  21  May.  1851, 

^Cherokee 1.244  89  May.  Igol. 

^Illinois 2123  6.5  August.  1851. 

^Philadelphia 1.238  10  OetoJjer.  18.51. 

llCalifornia 1.058  00  October.  1848. 

!;Oregc.n 1.099  00  Oc  tober.  1848. 

;!  Panama 1.087  00  November.  1848. 

ilTennessee. 1.275  00  .  1849. 

llGoldon  Gate 2!o68  00  '.  1851. 

IJColumbia 778  00 .1850. 

-^•Isabel.... 1,11.5  60  October,  184S. 

*  Between  New-York  and  Bremen,  via 
Southampton. 

f  Between  New-York  aad  Havre,  via  South- 
ampton or  Cowes. 

{  Between  New-York  aud.^jverpool. 

§  Between  New-York.  Havana.  New-Orleans 
and  Chagres  ;  New-York  and  Chaeres.  direct - 
New-York  and  Chagres.  touching  at  Kingston  ; 
and  between  New-Orleans  and  Chagres. 
direct. 

ij  Between  Panama  and  Astoria,  via  San 
Diego.  Monterey,  San  Francisco  and  Umpqua 
city. 

"■  Between  Charleston  an&  Havana,  via 
Savannah  and  Key  West. 

The  steamers  of  the  Collins'  line  are  some 
«ix  feet  deeper  than  the  custom-house  rule 
for  calculating  toimage  embraced  in  the  cal- 


culation, which  makes  their  actual  tonnage 
i  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  their 
registered  tonnage,  demanded  in  the  table. — 
Mr.  Collins'  report. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has. 
besides,  in  the  Pacific,  seven  steamers  of 
different  tonnage,  but  aggregating  near  five 
thousand  tons.  They  transport  the  mail  only 
when  exigencies  make  its  transportation  by 
them  necessary  or  expedient. — Mr.  Aspin- 
wall's  report. 

4. — THE  MODTH  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 
We  intend,  in  our  next,  a  paper  upon  the 
Miliject,  iilu^trated  by  a  diajram,  which  will 
speak  with  good  effect  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  and  exhibit  the  misorabU-  policy 
of  dnieing  out  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  open- 
ing the  EavigatioB  of  the  greatest  river  upon 
earth — an  "  inland  .sea,"  which  drains  an  em- 
pire equal  to  that  of  thi;  Ptolemies  and  thn  An- 
tonines.  We  have  faith  that  this  paper  will  re- 
ceive its  proper  consideration  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  Southwest  »vill  obtain  ali 
that  it  fairly  has  earned,  in  material  aid  and 
counteaance. 


5. — FOGITirE  SLAVE  LAW. 
Judge  Catron,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  thus 
sums  up  the  penalties  of  this  act,  which  the 
"  higher  law"  men  go  about  teaching,  in  their 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabins,  pulpit,*,  schools  and  ros- 
trums, is  opposed  to  all  godliness,  and  despica- 
bly wiekdd.  The  Bible,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Union  it>elf,  are  old-fashioned 
contrivances  to  perpetuate  wrong.  Away  with 
them  £ll,  and  let  us  go  to  school  to  the  Stowes, 
the  Tappan.-i,  the  Beechers. — Thersites  rather 
than  Nestor  !  Earabbas  rather  than  Ch^^^t ! 
The  act  ol  1850  declares  : 
l.st.  That  any  person  who  shall,  kr.owiugly 
and  willingly,  obstruct,  hinder,  or  prevent  such 
claimant,  his  asent,  or  attorney,  or  any  person 
or  persons,  laicfully  assitting  him,  her  or  them, 
from  arresting  such  fugitive,  either  icith  or  with- 
out prnctes ; 

Or  2d.  Shall  rescue,  er  attempt  to  rescue, 
such  fugitive,  when  arrested,  Iroin  the  custody 
of  the  eliimant,  his  asent,  or  attorney,  or/rom 
the  custody  of  any  other  person  or  persons  law- 
fully a.^  sit  ting  ; 

Or  3d.  Shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  the  person 
owing  service,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  e.~cape 
from  such  claimant,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  or 
other  person  or  persons  legally  assisting  ; 

Or  4th.  Shall  harbor  or  conceal  such  fugitive, 
so  as  to  prevent  his  recovery  and  arrest,  after 
notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  per- 
son was  a  fugitive  ;  the  person  so  offending, 
in  either  of  the  cases  specified,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  imprisonment  not  e.xceeding  six  months,  on 
conviction  by  indictment.  Secondly,  that  the 
person  thus  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  by 
way  of  civil  damages,  to  the  party  injured  by 
such  illegal  conduct,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
'lollars  for  each  fugitive  lost  by  reason  of  such 
couduct,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt. 


6. — TKE  TEHUAN'TEFEC   ROUTE. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  article  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Review,  we  have  receive! 
acapy  of  the  very  able  Remonstrance  of  the 
Company  to  the  Congress  of  the  United. 
States,  and  the  equally  able  Memorial  from 
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the  same  quarter.  These  dooumonls  are  uu- 
dorstooil  ti>  lio  the  productions  of  >Ir.  Bur- 
wi'U.  iif  Virpinin.  who  hns  hoeii  nu  nctivi'  ad- 
Tocato  of  the  iutLTi'stsof  the  route,  mid  iu  thi.< 
he  deserve.s  the  favor  of  the  whole  country. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  thi'  entcrjirise 
now.  it  ih  bound  eventually  to  triumph.  In 
some  shape  the  United  S<tates  uill  have  the 
right  of  transit  across  Tehuantepec.  and  Mexi- 
co may  rest  assured  of  that. 


7. — INDIJSTUIAL     AND    COMMERCIAL      CON- 
VE.N'TIONS,    FAIIIS,  Arc. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  Commercial  Convention 
of  all  the  Soulliern  ami  SJoiilhwcstcin  Slates  held 
in  BaLTi.more,  iu  December  ne.xt,  and  prepara- 
tions on  a  larpn  scale  arc  to  be  made  for  the 
mectiu^  All  of  llic  states  and  cities  interested 
are  invited  to  send  delegates,  and  we  trust 
they  will.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  South 
has  met  in  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 
moting her  foreign  and  interstate  trade.  Suc- 
cess to  the  movement  now.  We  open  our  pages 
to  its  discussions,  and  will  have  a  good  deal 
ourselves  to  say  upon  it  belore  December. 

The  Georgia  Fuirs  arc  to  be  held  at  Macon 
in  October,  mid  will,  as  usual,  be  largely  at- 
tended. The  Cotton  Planters'  Convention 
convenes  there  at  that  time. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  South 
Carolina  Fair  at  Cli:irlpstou,  in  November,  on 
a  scale  of  great  brilliancy.  Senator  Soule  de- 
livers the  address. 

There  is  a  Convention  to  sit  10th  August 
at  Union,  Virginia,  of  all  the  rail  road  interests 
of  the  state,  for  the  purpo.=e  of  inducing  har- 
mony of  action.     We  hope  to  attend  it. 

\ew-Orleans  talks  of  a  Southern  and  West- 
ern E.\hibitiou  of  Agricultural  and  .Manufac- 
turing products  iu  that  city  in  February,  185li. 

The  American  Institute,  New-York,  opens  its 
srreat  annual  Fair  in  October,  and  a  Crystal 
Palace  and  a  World's  Fair  are  things  which  are 
to  be,  and  that  very  soon. 

Truly  this  is  an  age  of  Fairs  and  Conven- 
tions. They  are  the  fulcrums  on  which  Archi- 
medean levers  are  moving  the  world. 


8. — RECENT    runLICATIONS. 

1. — ^innals  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stairs.  Seienlk  Congress,  from  December 
7.  1801.  to  March  .3d.  1803.  inclusive.  2 
Tols.  Pp.  1.079  and  1611.  Washington : 
Gales  ii  Seaton. 

M'e  have  here  compiled  from  authentic 
materials,  the  debates  and  proceedings  in  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  to 
which  is  added  an  appendix,  containing  im- 
portant state  papers  and  public  documents, 
and  all  the  laws  of  a  public  nature.  To  the 
whole  is  supplied  a  copious  index.  To  the 
historiograiiher  and  the  politician,  these 
volumes  are  of  great  value.  At  some  future 
time  they  will  bo  referred  to  and  noticed  more 
in  detail. 

i  — Tlie  Legitlalire  Guide.  By  Joseph  B.  Bur- 
leigh.   LL.  I).     Second   edition.      Philadel- 
phia :     Lippincolt.   Cirambo   &   Co.      New- 
Orleans  :  J.  B.  Steel.     Pp.  287. 
This  book  contains,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
title-yiape.  which  are  sufficiently  descriptive 
of  the  contents  of  the  work,  .ill  the  rules  for 
condacting  business  in  Congress  ;  JeCrcrson's 


Manual,  and  the  Citizens'  Manual,  ineludin(( 
a  concise  system  of  rules  of  order,  founded 
on  congressional  proceedings  ;  with  copious 
notes  and  marginal  references,  explaining  the 
rules  and  the  authority  therefor,  designed  to 
economize  time  and  secure  uniformity  in  the 
proceedings  of  all  deliberative  assemblies,  and 
also  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  private  citi- 
zen who  desires  to  understand  the  right  way 
lo  transact  public  business.  The  book  is  well 
adapted  to  answering  the  objects  of  its  publi- 
cation. 

3. —  TAc  History  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy 

in    France.     By    Alphonse   de    Lauiartine. 

Vol.    II.     >?cw-York  :    Harper  So    Urolbers. 

New-Orleans  :  J.  C.  Morgan.     Pp.  409. 

That  this  work  of  Lamartine's  is  written 
with  spirit,  and  contains  much  matter  that  is 
highly  interesting,  even  those  who  do  not 
admire  the  style  and  manner  of  the  author, 
must  admit.  Whether,  however,  it  can  stand 
the  test  of  criticism,  and  be  approved  as  veri- 
table liistory,  is  much  more  questionable. 
The  habits  of  composition  which  distinguish 
Lamartine,  and  the  characteristics  of  his 
mind,  are  not  such  as  give  assurances  of  a 
trustworthy  historian.  He  paints  too  much, 
and  colors  too  highly,  rather  like  the  romance- 
writer  than  like  the  grave  composer  of  mere 
history,  Yet  has  he  made  a  very  readable 
book,  and  one  that  will  be  perused  by  many 
with  delight. 

4. —  The  Bible  in  the  Family;  or.  Hints  on 
Domestic  Happiness.  By  II.  A.  l?oardman, 
D.  D.  Fourth  edition.  Philadelphia  :  Lip- 
pincott.  Orambo  &,Co.  New-Orleans:  J.  B. 
Steel.     Pp.  328. 

This  is  a  home  book,  and  treats  on  home 
subjects.  Domestic  happiness,  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  various  family  relations,  is  the 
theme  which  is  discussed;  and  it  is  di,>.cussed 
in  an  able,  pleasing,  and  successful  manner. 

5. —  The  History  of  Virginia,  from  its  Earliest 
Settlement  to  the  Present  Time.  By  T.  S. 
Arthur  and  W.  H.  Carpenter.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lippincott.  Grambo  &  Co.  New- 
Orleans  :  J.  B.  Steel.   Pp.  332. 

The  volume  before  us  forms  one  of  Lip- 
pincott's  Cabinet  Histories  of  the  States. 
It  is  well  and  pleasingly  written.  There  is 
one  objection  to  the  book,  which  seems  to  us 
a  serious  one.  The  history  purports  to  bo 
brought  down  to  the  present  time  ;  but  only 
eight  pages  out  of  the  332 are  devoted  to  that 
part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  narrative,  moreover,  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  progress  of  ectiifs.  We  find  in  it 
nothing  of  natural  history,  of  geology,  geog- 
raphy, agriculture,  etc.  This  is  to  be  regret- 
ted.    What  is  done,  however,  is  well  done. 

6 — Marco  Paul's  Voyages  and  Travels.  Krie 
Canal,  and  Adventures  in  New-York.  Pp. 
203  and  102.  By  .Tacob  Abbott.  New-York  : 
Harper  k  Brothers.  New-Orleans  :  J.  C. 
Morgan. 

These  Iiooks  are  two  of  the  sitIcs  in  course 
ofpn-paration  and  pifblication  by  that  grace- 
ful and  natural  writer.  Mr.  .Jarob  Abbott. 
They  are  intended  for  the  young  ;  and  are 
well  calculated  to  please  the  minds  of  such 
as  love  to  acquire  information  by  instructiye 
reading. 
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7. Wai-frley    Xovels.     Abbotsford     edition.   '  should  bp  rpgardcd)  ns  a  Ixieid,  ont^rtaining;. 

Wartrlfy.  Philadelphia  :  Lippincntt.  Grain-    and  graphic  surypy  of  the  many   inanifi'sta- 

bo  &  Co.     New-Orleans:    J.  15.  Steel.     Pp.    tion.';  of  the  i)atrioti,vm  and  doToted  energies 

305  I  of  our  fathers  ;   which,  falling  not  within  the 

There   is   no   need   of  any  eulogy   of   the    f''"P«  "f  f""' ■''"'J  au.re  elaborate  details  of 

writings   of   Walter   Seott.      They    are    ,y,ii    th^P^vwd.   arc  ye     .Ilustratue  of  its  8p.r.t, 

known  already  to  fame:   and  po..terity  ,,iu    and  are   calculated   to  deTelop  a  liberal  nn- 

not  wiUinsly   let  them  die.     Price,  per  part.  !  'l;'?,*'}"^!'"?  'l\}\^  P.^^'^y-     f"°^5  ""''  '>"?  ■'%"' 

each  containing  a  novel.  50  cents.  |  "/  ^V'lt""-«'«  H-stories-at  least  the  majority 

"  f>f  thorn — that  they  can  only  bo  considered 

S.—Iiarpeys'  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  July.    "  a  farrago  of  lies."     The  pemark.  eminently 

New-Orleans  :  J.  C.  Morgan.  |  true  of  him.  may  apply  in  a  mortified  degree 

There  is  no  magazinn  published  in  America  '  to  a«  histories,  and  consequently  tha  matter 

of  its  kind  which  cancomp.arfi  with  this  of  i  "^»ch  the  legitimate  historiographer  rejects, 

the  enterpri.sing   Harpers.      It  contains   the  | '«   ^T?  often   a  fairer  exponent  of  the  real 

best  articles  of  the  foreign  reviews,  and  much  I  <=°n'l>tio°   and  character  of  a  people  than  is 

well-digested  general  intelligence.     Price  $3    P-neral ly   allowed.     A|  e   have,    therefore    al- 

a-vear  ways  placed  more  reliance  upon  works  like 

'^       '  this  of  Dr.  Johnson's  than  the  majority  of 

9. —  Other    Serial     Publications — a.)     The    readers  ;  and  if  at  all  well-written,  we  deriye 

American   Whig  Review  for  July,  1852  ;    6.)  I  more  pleasure  from  them. 

The  Democratic  Review  for  June;  c.)  The  [  The  '  Traditions  and  Reminiscences."  which 
Knickerbocker  for  June  and  July  ;  d.)  The  I  we  have  carefully  perused,  besides  containing 
New-Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  j  much  that  is  new.  arc  penned  by  one.  who, 
for  July  ;  e  )  The  Bankers'  Magazine  and  having  entered  con  amnre  upon  his  task,  has 
Stati.^tical  Register  for  July;  /.)  Hunfs  ^  performed  it  well.  To  all  who  take  an  interest 
Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Re- |  in  the  stirring  events  of  a  time  ••  which  tried 
view  for  July  ;  g.)  The  Western  Journal  and  '  men's  souls.''  wc  may  commend  this  volume, 
Civilian  for  June  ;  A.)  The  Southern  Literary  with  the  assurance  than  they  will  not  be  dis- 
Messenger  for  July  ;  j.)  The  Plough,  the  Loom  |  appointed,  either  in  the  style  of  the  compo- 
and  the  Anvil  for  June:  j.)  Appleton's  Me-  |  ssiiion,  or  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 


chanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers"  Journal 
for  July  :  k.)  The  Southern  and  Western 
Masonic  Miscellany  for  June  ;  I.)  The  West- 
ern Medical  News  and  Cancer  Journal.  Vol. 
1.  No.  1.  of  the  new  series  ;  m.)  The  Bleak 
House.  No.  4.  by  Charles  Dickens;  n.)  Pic- 
torial Field  Book  of  the  Revolution.  No.  2S. 
Harper  &  Brothers  and  J.  C.  Morgan  ;  o.) 
London  Labor  and  London  Poor.  Part  19 — 
Harper  &  Brothers  and  J.  C.  Morgan  ;  p.) 
The  Literary  World  of  July  .3.  and  July  10  : 


its  details 

ll._TAe  Autiquary.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  of  the 
edition  now  beiiij;  published  by  Lippincolt, 
Grambo  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  New-Orleans, 
J.  B.  Steel.   Pp.  262. 

The  notice,  above  given,  contains  all  the  infor- 
mation which  is  necessary  for  us  to  impart  re- 
specting this  book. 

12. — La  Gran  Quivera  ;  or  Rome  Unmasked — 


g.)  The  iSoil  of  the  South  for  July  :  )•.)  The  ;  A  Poem.     This  work,  from  the  press  of  Pudney 
Musical  World  and  Journal  of  the  Fine  Arts.  |  &  Russell,  79  John  street,  New-York,  like  every 


July  1.  18.52  ;  s.)  The  Journal  of  Agriculture 
for  June  16;  t.)  United  States  Economist. 
etc.  for  May  ;  u.)  Morton's  Literary  Gazette. 
Tol.  2.  No.  6.  for  June  :  r.)  American  Rail- 
road Journal  for  June  19  and  26.  and  July 


thing  else  from  their  hands,  possesses  the 
highest  typographic  beauty,  and  the  binding  is 
equally  fine. 

The    .".tory   is   somewhat   in    the    fashion   of 
Don  Juan,  and  finds  its  leading  incidents  in  the 


and  10.  These  serials  contains  the  ordinary  :  events  of  the  Me.\ican  war.  There  are  seven 
amount  of  appropriate  matter.  Most  of  them  '  cantos.  We  will  not  agree  with  the  author  that 
hiive  been  already  spoken  of  at  some  length  |  his  work  is  at  be^t  a  "splendid  trifle"  and  no 
on  previous  occasions  ;  and  need,  therefore.  ]  more.  To  be  sure,  there  are  salient  points  of 
no  particular  mention  at  present.  Some  of  '  favorable  and  adverse  criticism.  Wehavetim* 
them,  particularly  those  first  mentioned.  !  now  for  neither,  and  if  we  had,  should  confine 
should  tind  a  place  ou  every  gentleman's  !  ourself  to  the  many  merits,  being  disarmed,  fur- 
reading-table,  ther,  by  the  confession  of  the  jireface,  that  the 
10. 
the 


Traditions  and  Reminiscences— chiefly  of    poem  "  was  prepared  to  while  away  the  solitary 
t  Revolution  in  the  South— including  Bio-  \  ''""■'s  of  averi,!  fair  and  a  very  partmd  critic,  ' 

to  whom   he  has  dedicated  it  in  touching   ana 


graphical  Sketches.  Incidents.  ^Inecdotes. 
^■c.  By  Joseph  Johnson.  M.  D.  [From  the 
Press  of  Walker  and  James,  Charleston. 
S.  C] 

Since  the  publication  of  Major  Gardiner's 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolution."  which,  al- 
though full  and  interesting,  have  been  for 
some  time  out  of  print,  and  consequently  not 
readily  procurable— no  book  has  appeared, 
professedly  devoted  to  the  ••  by-scenes"  and 
incidents  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  in  the 
South.  The  present  work  is,  therefore,  valua- 
ble, if  considered  merely  as  a  collocation  of 


beautiful  terms.  The  author  is,  we  believe,  a 
Teniiesseean. 

13 Translations  from  the  Meditations   of 

Lamariine,  with  Fugitive  Pieces  by  James  T. 
Smith,  of  Louisiana. 

A  splendidly  issued  work,  and  also  from  the 
press  of  Pudney  &  Russell.  The  author  is  well 
known  among  the  prairies  of  the  Attakapas  ; 
and  the  only  time  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  was  in  1818,  at  a  party  on  the  Teche, 
when  every  thing  went  merrilj'  as  a  marriage 
bell.     We  reco'lect  his  recitin?   a  pretty  piece 


carefully  ascertained  facts,  such  as  may  form  I  of  his  own,  entitled  "  The  Belles  of  St.  Mary,' 
the  foundation  of  many  a  thrilling  romance  I  and  we  rcsret  not  to  find  it  in  the  collection,  for 
and  legend  for  future  novelists,  who  think  ■  St.  Mary's  belles  are  worthy  of  all  poetry  .ind 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  the  material.  '  song,  and  we  wonder  that  bards  have  not  multi- 
But  the  book  is  deserving  of  a  warmer  com-  j  plied  there.  If  we  had  time  it  would  please  us 
mendation  than  this,  when  we  regard  it  (as  it    to  extract  from  some  of  the  pieces  of  this  col- 
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lecliuii — pcrlinps  "Which  ic  tlic  Fairost 
FloiviT,"  or  ••  I'IniiCit  iu  Love,"  iis  lliuy  ure  iu- 
difpiitalily  (he  best. 

H.—  The    Jjanliers'  Magazine  for  June,  1852. 

Bo.-ioii. 

Coiitentf,  a.)  The  Bank  of  Ens:l:iml.  h.)  Bank 
Stalistics.  r.)  Lau'>on'8  Hi^lorv  ol'  Bnnkiiifr. 
d  )  Oeiiitionsof  iheSu|iti-mc  Cnuri  ol  .'Miiino,  aic. 
«.)  Prize  E*>By  on  Hankini.'.  /.)  Bunk  Items. 
^.)  Mi.scell.ineous.  A.)  B.mk  rorre.-poiiilonco- 
».)  Nole.^  on  ihc  Money  M^irkol  for  Muy,  l.-'52. 

I."!— TAr  Xapnirnn  Di/nasti/.  or  the  History  of 
the  Henapnrtr  TumUy — with  211  portraits.  Cor- 
nish, I.HMii'ort  &  Co.,  .\cw-York,  1852. 

Tliis  is  a  lari.'fl  anil  very  hnuiL^onio  volume. 
an<l  the  Jiiatorinl  appears  to  liave  been  carefully 
collected,  as  it  is  most  graphieally  mul  powerful- 
lyworkpil  up.  We  had  hoped  to  present  some, 
of  the  line  passages  which  every  where  abound 
From  the  pnblic  archives  of  our  own  und  of  for- 
ci;fn  stat>-s  and  from  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  on  both  sides  of  the  Atbintic,  Viiluable 
authentic  m  iterials  have  been  obtained,  now 
fir.st  liroug^ht  to  lisht.  Amoiia  the  portraii.s  are 
Njpoleon,  Carolo,  La^titia,  Cardinal  Fesch, 
Jo>e|ihiii«,  Maria  Louisa.  Joseph,  Liicien, 
Louis,  Horteiise,  Jerome,  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
Jerome  Napoleon,  Eliza,  Pauline,  Caroline,  Eu- 
gene, Joachim  Murat,  Louis  NapuleoD. 

catahre's  history  of  Louisiana. 

Our  friend,  the  author,  has  kindly  furnished 
us  in  ali-auce  with  the  sheets  of  his  work, 
which  is  soon  to  be  issu<>d  in  handsome  style 
from  the  press  of  Mr  Wiley,  New-Vork.  and 
willconstitutevol.il.  of  liis  invalnabli!  histori- 
cal labors.  The  period  embrticed  extends  from 
the  yei.r  1740  down  lo  tlie  delivery  of  the  pro- 
vince to  Spain.  He  has  had  access  to  docu- 
ments from  Spain  which  put  an  entirely  new 
face  upon  this  period  of  our  history,  as  is  shown 
to  some  extent  here,  but  which  will  appear 
more  eon'ipicuously  iu  the  3d  and  closinsr  vol- 
ume, now  prepared  for  the  press. 

Mr.  Cayarre  has  f'lllowed  with  jreat  fidelity 
the  record,  with  which  his  labors  may  at  any 
lime  be  confronted.  Havin?  coii<;lu(led  for  his 
own  amusement  the  romance  of  the  history,  he 
nowffivesus  the  history  itself,  though  with  nj 
good  deal  of  attractiveness  of  style  and  manner. 

Had  the  sheets  come  into  our  possession 
earlier,  they  would  have  formed  the  basis  of  an 
article  which  niu.=t  have  been  deeply  interest- 
ing', and  we  would  al.so  have  L'lven  a  gie.'it 
reany  extracts.  The  jrrateful  task  inu>t  now  be 
reserved  for  our  next  issue.  Meinwhile  let 
every  Louisiaiiian  order  the  book  from  Morgan 
as  boon  as  it  arrrivcs. 

EniTortlAI,    NOTKS. 
We  thank  "Gertrude"  for  her  beautiful  letter 
from  llaly.     K\  came  too  late   for    the  llevieiv, 
and  we  look  the  liberty  of  iiis>-rtiii</  it  in  another 
journal  which    nhc    will  receive  as  soon  as  she 
geti"  this.     Should  the  not,  a  line  to  the  ollicc  ol  I 
the    Review,   New-Orleans,   will     bring   several  | 
eopieti      We  love  the  inspirations  olthe  young  i 
and  buoyant  hi-art,  replete  with  genius  and  with 
promi-e.     .May  we  not   hope  that   ilie»e  inspira- 
tions will  lake  shape    and    form    ofnner   in  the 
future.     We  exteud  the  columns  of  either  jour- 
nal to  her.     Will  she  throw  off  the  treill 

We  call  the  attention  of  merchants  and  others 
to  the  advertiscmunf  of  the  Salmnandfr  Safus 
which  appears  on  our  cover.  'J'lle^e  safes  have 
stood  the  tests  triumphantly  iu   the   great  fires 


of  New-York.  New-Orleans,  San  Francisco,  etc., 
as  thousands  of  corlificates  now  before  us  show, 
all  of  which  can  be  seen  at  the  olBce  of  the 
agent,  Mr.  Bridge,  in  New  Orleans. 

Thanks  to  J.  R.  WatUins,  Esq.,  "f  Ridinioud, 
for  valuable  Hi-lorical  Documents — to  Senatois 
.■*oulc,  Rusk,  Downs,  etc.,  for  Congressional 
Dociimniits,  and  to  Marshall  P.,Wildor,of  Muss., 
for  Agricultural  Dociiineiits. 

No.  2  of  Taxation — an  able  paper  upon  Mexi- 
co— one  upou  Spuio,  Slc,  must  bo  reserved  to 
our  next. 

J.  C.  MORGAN, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer, 

Exchanije  Place,  adjoining   the   Post- 
Qfficey   New-  Orleans. 

THE    LATEST  PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED  BY 
STEAMER    AND    EXPRESS. 

The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster  complete,  fi  vols. 

8vo.— Price  $15. 
The  Cavaliers   of  England.    By    W.    Henry 

Herbert.     1vol.     I'Jino.— Price  $1  25. 
Hungary  in  1851 — with  Experience  of  the  .lu8- 

Iriau  Police.     By  Chas.  Loring  Brace.     I  vol. 
.  12ino.— SI   25. 
The  Howadji  in  Syria.    By  George  Wm.  Curtis, 

author  of  Nile  Notes.     I  vol.     12mo. — $1. 
Horse  Shoe  Robinson.    By  Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy, 

author  of  Swallow  Barn.  1  vol.  12ino — §1  50. 
Bronchitis  and  Kindred  Diseases— in  language 

adapted    to    conini.in    readers.      By   W.   W. 

Hall   M.  D.     1  vol.     12mo.— $1. 
The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    1  vol. 

12ino. — 50  els. 
Gaieties    and    Gravitien.    By    Horace    Smith, 

autlior  of  Rejected  Addresses,  (Appleton's  Po- 
pular Library.) —  50  cts. 
Paris  Sketch  Book.     By   Thackeray,  author  of 

Vanity    Fair,  Ac,    (Appleton's    Popular   Li- 
brary.)    2  vols.--Sl. 
Journey   to    Iceland    and   Travels  in  Sweden 

and  Norway — tran.sluted  from   the  German  of 

Ida  Pfeilfer.     1vol.     12mo.— 50  cts. 
Gothic   Architecture  appln-d  to   Modern  Resi- 
dences.    Bv  .Arnot.     1  vol.    4to.— $4. 
Hand    Book   of  Wines.     By   Thos.   Mc.MuUen. 

1   vol.     12mo.— SI. 
licctures    on    Hi-tolo7y.       I    vol.     8vo.— $2. 
Papers  from  the  Ciiiarterly  Review,  (Appleton's 

Popular  Library.) — .50  cts 
The  Romance  of  the  Revolution.     I  vol.  12mo. 

— $1  .50. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr.     1vol.    12ino. 

—81  2.5. 
The    Literature    and    Literary    Men   of   Great 

Hriiaiii    and    Ireland.     By  II.  Mills.     2  vols. 

Svo.— $3  50. 
Zeiihyrs   from   Italy    and   Sicily.     By    W.    M. 

fJoi'ild.     1  vol.     l2mo.— $1. 
The  Diplomacy  of  ihe   Revolution.     By  Tres- 

coll.     t  vol.     12ino. — 75  cts 
Austria   iu  IHJs.-^j)^  being  a  Hisloty  of  the  lato 

Political  Movements  in  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice, 

and  Prague.    By  W.  II.  Stylos.   2  vols.    8vo. 

$:<  .50. 
Pyiiiihurst— his    Wanderings    anct    Ways     of 

Thinking.       By    Donald    MacLeod.       1    vol 

8vo.— 1  2.1. 
A    Treatise    on    Metallurgy.      By    Frederick 

Overman.     1  vol.     Hvo. — $5. 
The     Wide,    Wide     World.    '  Bv     Elizabeth 

Wetherell.     2  vols.     12mo.~$l  50. 
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Qunechy.  By  the  niitlior  of  tlie  Wide,  Wide 
World.     2  voIk.     lUino.— $1  7,5. 

Trench  oa  tlie  Use  of  Words.  1  vol.  12ino.~ 
75  CIS. 

The  Principles  of  Court c-iy,  with  liiiits  and  ob- 
servations on  Manners  and  Habits.  By  Geo. 
W.Hervey.     I  vd.     12nio.— 7.5  cts. 

A  Bixdt  for  a  Corner.  By  L^igli  Hunt— Put- 
nam's Semi -Monilily  Library.— 25  cts. 

Claiet  and  Olives  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Oa- 
ronnc— Putnam's  Semi-Monthlv  Library. — 
2.5  cts. 

Hood's  Up  the  Rhine,  with  comic  Illustrations— 
Pninnm's  Senii-Monthly  Library.  2  vols. 
50  cts. 

The  Work.s  of  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
2  vols.     8vo.— <.2. 

NOVELS. 

The  Daltons.    By  Lever  — 50  cts. 

Home  and  its  Inilucnce. — 50  cts. 

Clifton  or  Modern  Fashion.  By  Arthur  Town- 
ley. — 50  cts. 

Remorse  and  other  Tales.     By  James. — 25  cts. 

The  Corsican  Brothers.     By  Dumas. — 25  cts. 

Pequinillo.     By  James. — .50  cts. 

Hunlinir  the  Jlomantic— 50  cts. 

Heir  of  the  Manor. — 25  cts. 

Ben  Brace,  a  Sea  Tale. — .50  cts. 

Lady  Felicia.— 50  cts. 

Tlie  La)  s  of  Bruce. — By  Grace  Asuilar.  2  vols. 
$1. 

Viola.   By  Emerson  Bennett. — 25  cts. 

Gilderoy,  a  Tale. — 25  cts. 

Kate  Penrose.     By  Mi.^s  Hulbach.— 25  cts. 

The  Fortunes  and  Mi.^fortunes  of  Harry  Rocket 
Scapesrace. — 50  cts. 

The  Nei-romancrr.     By  Reynolds. — 50  cts. 

Ivar — By  Miss  Carlen — 25  cts. 

Allamont,  or  the  Charity  Sister.  By  i>Irs.  Nor- 
ton. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  JULY. 
Harpers';  De  Bow  ;  Knickerbocker;  Eclec- 
tic; Hunt's  Merchants';  Bankers'  Ma;;azine  ; 
Mechanics'  Magazine  ;  Godey'.s  Lady's  Book  : 
Graham's  Magazine  ;  Sartain's  Union  Magazine  ; 
Freemason's  Magazine  ;  Blackwood  for  June  ; 
£fiinbur>;h,  London  Quarterly,  North  British 
and  Westminster  Reviews  for  April;  London 
Art  Journal  for  June;  London  Lancet  for  June. 

NORTON'S  LITERARY   GAZETTE 

A.\D 

PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR, 
NEW-YORK  ; 
A  Monthly  Record  of  Works  Published  in 
AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  GERMA'Xy  &  FRANCE, 
TFilh  a  Review  of  the  current  Literature  of  the 
day;  Contents  of  leading  American  and  En- 
glish   Pet  iodicaJs,    annuvncements     of   New 
Books,  (fc,  issued  on  the  15(/i  of  each  month, 
at  .$1  per  annum. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  annual  course  of  Lectures  in  tliis^ln.stitu- 
tion  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, and  terminates  the  first  Saturday  in  March. 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  following 
branches : — 

Anatomy,  by  J.  E.  Holbrook,  M.  D. 
Surgery,  by  E.  Geddings,  M.  D. 
Institutes  and  Practice,   by  S.   Henry  Dickson, 

M.  D. 
Phj-siology,  by  James  Moultrie.  M.  D. 
Materia  Mcdica.  by  Henry  R.  Frost,  M.  D. 
Obstetrics,  by  Tbos.  G.  Prioleau,  M.  D. 
Chemistry,  by  C.  U.  Shepard,  M.  D. 
*Comparative  -Anatomy,  by  L.  Agassiz,  M.  D. 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  St.  Julian  Ravenel, 

M.  D. 


Assistant  Demonstrator,  F.  T.  Miles,  M.  D. 
Prosector  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  J.  F.  M. 

Geddings,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered  twicf!  a  week 
at  (he  Murine  IlospitHi,  and  HoKpiial  of  the 
Alms-house,  by  the  physicians  of  those  losli- 
tutions. 

Demonstraiive  Instruction  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  at  the  College  Hospilal,  by  the  Profes« 
sorof  the  Medical  College. 

The  Dissectin?r-Rooms  will  be  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  November. 

The  conmiencement  will  be  held  at  an  early 
date  in  March 

For  further  information  of  the  organization 
and  course  of  instruction  in  ihe  College,  and 
other  details,  a  printed  circular  cau  be  obtained 
by  reference  to 

HENRY  R.  FROST,  M.  D.,  Dean. 
*  At  a  Sivecial  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  the  Medical  College,  held  on  the  3d 
day  of  January,  lf'52.  Dr.  L  Aga.ssi2  was  unani- 
mously elected  Professor  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
collegiate  expenses  of  the  Student  are  uot  to  be 
increased  by  this  addition  to  the  course. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 
Dledical  I>e)tartinent. 

NINTH  BELOW   I.OC'JsT  ST. 

The  Lectures  in  this  Institution  for  the  Ses- 
sion of  18.52-3,  will  commence  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober Ilth,  and  be  continued,  -H-ithom  interrup- 
tion, uniil  the  ensuing  1st  of  March,  including 
n  full  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  a  medical  education. 

Tlie  Faculty  is  constituted  as  follows  : 

William    Darrach,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
John  Wiltbank.  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Obstetrics  aad, 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Henry  S.   Patieison,  M.  D.,    Profr.  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeiities. 
David  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Surgery. 
John  G.  Reese,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Medical  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy. 
Jonathan  M.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Profr  of  Anatomy. 
Francis  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Institutes  of 

Medicine. 
Wm.    H.   Gobricht,  M.  D.,    Demonstrator    of 

Anatomy. 

Second  course  students  are  furnished  with  a 
ticket  to  the  Clinical  lectures  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Ho.spital,  without  additional  charge.  Clin- 
ical Lectures  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  with 
operations,  are  delivered  twice  a  week  in  th"? 
College,  by  the  Professors  of  Practice  and 
Surgery.  The  Anatomical  Rooms  will  be  open 
early  in  September.  Fees— Matriculation,  $5. 
Ticket  of  each  chair,  $15.     Graduation,  #30. 

For  further  information,  address  David  Gil- 
bert.. M.  D.,  Registrar,  No.  181  North  Ninth-st. 

Sept— It. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

FEMALE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  07  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Session  »f  1S52-5G. 
The  Third  Annual  Session  of  this  Institu- 
tion will  commence  on  the  13th  of  SeptembeV, 
1852,  and  continue  four  months  and  a  half. 

FACULTY. 

Joseph  S.  Longshore.  M.  D.  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
\  N.  R.  MosELEv.JI.D..  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Abraham  Livkzev.  M.  D..  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

David  J.  Johnso!?,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


William   M.  Cornell.  M.  D.,  Profossor  of 
Physiolopy  nnj  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
K.  C.  Uoi.vK.  .M.  D..  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Kllwood  Uauvev.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria MeUica. 

FEES. 

To  each  Professor $10  00 

Practical  .\natouiy 7  (lo 

Matriculation  foe  (paid  only  once) 5  00 

Graduation  fi-e 20  00 

For  furilu-r  information,  apply  personally 
«r  by  letter  (post-paid)  to 

David  J.  .Iohnson.  M,  D., 
Dean  of  the  Facullv. 
•JJl"  .\reh-streot. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 
jlledical  Drpiirluicnt. 

Th«  Second  Annual  I'ouret-  ..f  L.  ,r;iri  s  in  ihis  department 
vill  romnti'n,'*  ..n  lb«  firec  .M'.ii.l.iv  ..f  Ni.vruilxr  ii^xt,  Bud 
eonlinne  liliihe  first  fHhf  eiKuini,'  Mnr.-h. 
PiUI,  K.  KvB,  M.   II..  Princl|Jes  tiB.l  Pr«.-tire  of  Surgerv. 
John  M.  Watsos,  M.  D.,  <.it«U!trics  «iid  ihe  l>ui'aiie8  uf 

W.munaiul  Children. 
A.;n.  IUcii/i.\»N,.M.D.,SurKic»S«ndPathoIngicalABat»mv 

and  Fbi«i..l,|rv. 
W.    K.  U  iwLi.vo,    M.    D..    Iiutitntts    and    Pimctice     of 

Ale4iciue. 
C.K.  Wi.NsroN,  M.D.,  Materia  Medi(Ui  and  Medical  Juiis- 

pnidcnce. 
RonKRr  .\I.  PoRTKR,  M.  D.,  General  and  Spficial  Anatomy. 
J.  Bkhrirn  Lindslcv,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Phiinnacy. 
William  T.  BuiGiiS,  M.  D.,  Deoiaoatrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  fur  students  on  the 
firet  .M.'Dday  uf  October. 

A  full  Prf/!mii.ar,,  Course  of  Uctures  will  be  given  by  the 
P^(•fel^s  'rs,  coinincncin;^  also  on  ihf  firet  MundHV  of(JcIr.bt-r. 

Fee  of  e.-ich  ProfeWr  *1S;  Mutriculation  tiikcl  *5;  Uis- 
eecliBjf  ticket  4IU;  Uraduatioii  fee  i-2i. 

Gwxl  boanl  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  at  from  $'2  50  to 
tS  per  werk.  Further  infoi-matini  may" be  obtained  by  ad- 
^re«$in{r  the  Dean. 

U»rclilS5i.  J.  B.   LINDSLEV,  M.  D.,  i)<an. 


Britanuia.  Wnrr. 

The  subscriber  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  southern  merchants  to  their 
stock  of  the  above  ware.  cou.«isting  of  tea-sets. 
coQFec-pots.  sugar  and  slop  bowls,  cream  and 
molasses  cups,  ca-stors.  lamps,  candlesticks, 
spittoons,  pitchers,  spoons.  &c..  &c..  of  varied 
patterns ;  being  persuaded  that  from  their 
long  e.xperieiice  in  manufacturing  the  above 
ware,  they  will  be  able  to  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. lliLL  Hi  UoAliDMAN, 

Nos.  93  and  9a  Areh-strect,  Pliilad. 

Dr.    Ifuoflniid'it    Ocriuan     Bilt<*i-*. 

The  relaxing  heats  of  summer  leave  behind 
them  a  long  train  of  evils.  The  most  universal 
of  these  an;  general  debility,  and  its  sure 
attendant,  lowness  of  spirits.  For  these  we 
can  rec  >mmeud  a  speedy  and  unfailing  cure. 
in  the  shape  of  llootland's  German  Hitlers, 
prepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jackson.  I'hiladelpliia. 
It  is,  in  our  opinion  a  medicine  sui  generit — 
alone — unapproachable  It  seems  to  reach  the 
fountain  head  of  the  difficulty  in  the  digestive 
organization,  and  thus  lo  relieve  the  secre- 
tions and  the  blood  of  the  maceiies  muibi.  or 
tke  cause  of  disease.  Its  tonic  properties  j 
give  vigor  to  the  membranes  of  the  ttouiach. 
and  proinole  the  secretjr.n  of  the  gastricjuice. 
which  di^sl.lves  th.'  food,  while  its  cordial, 
eouthiiig.  and  alterative  Intliience  imparts 
general  regularity  and  strength  to  the  .iction 
of  the  secretivn  c)rgnns.  and  seems  to  fortify 
the  cnastilulion  .Such  is  our  own  experiitnce 
of  its  effects,  and  we  believe  it  is  continued  by 
the  evidenc"  of  :ill  who  have  tik  i|  it.  or  had 
an  op)i(jrtunity  of  witnes-ing  its  openitions. 
Kor  sale  by  Dr.  Jack-on  120  Arch-  t  I'hilad  ; 
J.Wright  &  Co..  l.')l  Chjrtre»-»t.  Nevf-Orleans, 
Sl  Dealers  generally. 

W.  A-  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factor*, 

COMMISSION      AND      FOItWAKOIMO      Mr.HCHANTS. 

No.  23  Commercial  Place,  Ncw-Orlcans 


GUIIVIVENS  &;  IIIT..lj, 

'  56  Camp-st..  Nac-Orltana, 

I    'Watches.  Jewelry,  Diamonds. 

Gold  Piim,  Fine    Culli  rij.  Cams,    UmbreUat, 
i  GUNS,  RIFLES,   PISTOLS, 

FANS,  OI-ERA   GLASSES,    POUTE    MO.VNAIES, 

Drtating,  Liqueur,    U'orli,  Jeicrl,    Olove    and 

Odeur  Cases,  and 

FINK  FANCV  ARTICLES. 

CASKIN  &  CO., 

Extensive  Dry  Goods  Establishment, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

JVos.  2  and  4  C/iaitrcss'rect,  corner  of 
Canal,  Neiv  Or /cans. 
Persons  from  the  interior  nrikiug  their  pur- 
chases in  New-Orleans,  will  examine  the  large 
and  complete  assortment  of  Dry  tiuods  of 
every  description  offered  for  sale  at  this  es- 
tablishment. Relying  upon  cash  sales  and 
quick  returns  the  prices  of  every  article  are 
fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  as  low  it  is 
believed  or  lower  than  in  any  other  house  in 
the  city. 

Iniproveil  Corn  ITlilliii  for  Plaiiiem. 

The  undersigned  offers  his  services  to  the 
planters  of  Louisiana,  in  making  improve- 
ments in  Grist  Mills,  dressing  the  stones  on 
a'oew  plan,  invented  by  Jlr.  tiaiiies.  of  Texas. 
By  this  plan  he  engages  to  make  any  mill  grind 
at  least  double  the  usual  quantity,  including 
even  patent  mills,  and  make  cool  and  fine 
meal.  He  cuts  his  furrows  wide  ami  deep, 
and  by  having  a  smooth,  polished  face,  the 
dressing  is  much  more  durable  than  any 
other. 

Horsc-Mills  attached  to  a  good  running 
gear,  are  warranted  by  him  to  grind  two 
bu.shels  of  corn  an  hour  to  each  horse-power, 
and  steam-mills  in  proportion. 

If  no  satisfaction  given,  no  pay  exacted. 
S.  WOLFF. 

riTH/s.— Steam  Mills,  Cologne  Stoiii'.  If.'jO  ; 
French  Burr-Stones.  $2  per  inch  diameter  ; 
small  Horse-Mills,  less.  Orders  may  be  sent, 
post-paid,  to  the  office  of  Mil.  Dt  Bow's 
Uevif.w. 

FREDERICK  KLETT  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  niaimraclur- 
ers  of  White  Lead,  and  dealers  in  Paints,  Oils, 
Glass,  Varnislies,  &c. 

Tlie  soUscriliers  offer  a  full  anil  fresli  nssort- 
menl  of  Dru:,'»,  Chemicals,  &c  ,  Apothecaries' 
furniture,  fancy  articles,  which  they  will  Sell  on 
reuconable  terms. 

FREDK    KLETT  &  CO., 
N.  E.  corner  Second  and  Callow  hill-otreots. 
Sopt — 12m. 

DR.   CICERO    BAAKEE, 

Oficc,    82     Uniun-slrccl,    JScw-Urlca/is. 
ft3)^  Dii.  Biakf:f.  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  office  practice. 

in.  CAKDOIMA  &  CO., 

D"aler«  in  every  (leserl|'ti,.ii  of  Cabinet  Fvrni- 
lure.  .>fo<.i  atid  Ilnir  Mattrussea.  Looking 
Glasses,  Transparent  fVindua  Shades,  tfc.. 
No.  139  CANAL-STREET,  Slate- Hoiue 
Square,  Nite-Orleani. 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

ESTABLISHED  18«,  BVA.  F.  JAMES^CITY  OF  GALVESTON. 

Capitat.ists  and  others  wishing  to  make  iavestments,  can  always  find  at  this  office  a  list  of 
improved  and  unimproved  Real  Estate  for  sale,  consisting  of  building  lots  suitable  for  stores  and 
private  residences  ;  also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  residences  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Conveyancing,  and  all  otlier  instruments  of  writing,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neatly 
drawn  on  paper  or  on  parchment. 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  practicable.  Title-papers,  and 
other  instruments,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  offices  throughout  the  state. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faitlifully  executed.  Sugar  and  cotton 
plantations,  and  unimproved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  tha 
Republic  ofTe.xas,  and  against  private  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.  The 
payment  of  taxes  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  may 
nave  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  with 
the  original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  this  office  ;  and  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  granted 
by  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Republic  of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  the 
General  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  have  known  Jlr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Galveston,  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  during  most  of  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  believe 
him  well  qualified,  and  recommend  him  to  such  as  require  the  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a 
gentleman  in  whom  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed. 


EDWARD  HILL,  President 

Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
J.  BATES,  U.  S.  M. 


M.  B.  MENARD,  President 

Galvcs/on  City  Company, 
JOHN  C.  WATROUS, 

Judge  oftheDist.  Court  of  the  U.  S. 


CARVER'S  IMPROVED  OOTTON  GINS, 


O.  BUKKE  &,  CO. 

COTTOX  FACTOES  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  CHIEF 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

E.  CARVER  &   CO.'S 

JJ^"  They  have  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  the  usual  sizes,  No.  70  Magaziue-street,  opposite 
the  Canal  Bank,  New-Orleans. 

AGENTS: 

Cobb  &  Manlove Vicksburgh,  Miss.  I  Titus  &  Co Memphis,  Tenn. 

F. B.Ernest Natchez,         do.    [  Horton  &  Clark Mobile,        Ala. 

Broughton  &  Murdock Rodney,        do.    I  Gilmor  &  Co Montgomery,  do. 

T.  McCrindall Bayou  Sara,      La. 


ABRDEEN   FEMALE  COLLEGE, 
MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Ses.'sions  of  this  Institution  commence  annually  on  Monday  preceding  the  first  Monday 
October,  and  the  annual  Examinations  take  place  the  last  week  in  July,  continuing  four  days. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  a  regular,  collegiate  course,  and  is  as  extensive  and  thorough  aa 
iu  any  Female  Institution,  North  or  South.  It  has  a  regular  and  permanent  faculty,  ably  sus- 
taining every  department.  It  is  provided  with  an  excellent  Apparatus,  and  the  course  of  Lec- 
tures and  Experiments  are  equal  to  those  in  our  best  Male  Colleges.  In  connection  with  the 
study  of  Pliysiology  and  Hygiene,  physical  training  is  conducted  systematically  ;  the  only  means 
by  which  symmetry  of  form  and  elegance  of  manners  can  be  secured,  and  health  promoted. 
The  voice  is  cultivated  uponthe  philsophical  system  of  Dr.  Rush.  And  it  is  believed  that  many 
years  of  health  and  happinessmay  be  added  to  the  life  of  those  thus  educated. 

R,  S.  GLADNEY,  President. 


BUSINESS   REGISTER NEW   ORLEANS. 


:^9ricul.  Jmplcmcnts. 


(^  KO.   \V.  SIZER  — Aericultural 
T  Warehousi',  corner  of  Magazine 
aud  Pojdrus  streets,  New  Orleans. 


Books. 


THOMAS  L.  WHITE,  53  Cannl- 
strept.  New  Orleans.  Bookseller 
and  Stationer.  F.aw,  Mrdicnl,  Mis- 
cellaneous, and  School  Rooks,  VVri- 
tin?  and  Wrapping  Paper,  Quills, 
"leel  Pons,  mid  u  general  ossortincut 
of  Blank  Books. 


JOHN   BALL,  .56  Cravier-street, 
New  Orleans,  Publisher  and  Im- 
porter of  Theological  Piiblicatic.s. 
N.  B.  .\ll  the  Standard  Literature, 
both   Foreign  and  American,  con- 
stantly on  hand,  at  moderate  prices. 


JB.  STEEL,  Bookseller,  Sta- 
•  tioner.  and  Publisher,  No.  CO 
Camp-st.,  New  Orleans.  *,*  t^ta- 
tionery.  School  Books,  Standard, 
Law.  Medical,  Literary,  and  Scien- 
tific Works,  at  Northern  publishers' 
prices.  Z!W  French  works  on  Civil 
Law,  at  low  prices. 


TE.  CURRAN,  Bookseller  and 
•  Stationer,  No.  G8  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans,  [f^  School  Books, 
Stationery,  Wrilin?  Paper,  Envel- 
opes, Inks,  Pens,  Blaak  Books,  and 
every  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fancy  Ornaments  for  the  Desk 
or  Parlor  Table.  His  assortment 
haa  been  lately  selected  with  great 
care  by  himself,  and  embraces  every 
thing  in  the  Stationers'  or  School 
Iteachers'  line. 


Carpets,  Sljocs,  ^c. 


ABROUSSEALT  &  CO.,  Import- 
•  era  and  Dealers  in  Carpets, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  Matting,  fcc,  No.  23 
Chartres-street,  New  Orleans. 


CHITTENDEN  &  DAMERON 
Dealers  in  Carpeting,  Oil  Cloths, 
and  Housekeeping  Dry  Goods,  26 
Chartres-st.,  and  27  Cuslomhouse- 
slreet.  New  Orleans. 


JOHN    M.    GOULD,    Dealer   in 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8 
Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 


TIRRELL  &  BATES,  Manufac- 
turers and  Dealers  in  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  15  Old  Levee, 
corner  of  Cuatomhouse-st.,  N.  O. 


(darriagcs. 


HR.   BEACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
•  riage  Repository,  4<J  Carondo- 
let-st,,  Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 


€l)ina,  (glass,  &^c. 


HENDERSON  &  GAINE.S,  4.5 
Canal-st.,  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
D'.-alers.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in 
Earthen  Ware,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Japan  Ware, 
Lamps,  German  Silver,  Mne  Table 
Cutlery.  Goods  repacked  to  order 
in  the  best  manner. 


Clothing. 


ALFRED  .MUNROE  t  Co..  One 
Price  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Store,  34  Magazine-st.,  New  Orleans. 


THOMAS  C.  PAYAN  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Clothing,  No. 
10  Canal-st.,  between  Chartres  and 
Old  Lovue-streels.  New  Orleans. 

Manufactory — Liltell  Sl  Pa}au,311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FRANCIS  FABUR  &  CO.,  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  Establishment, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  2'J  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


SHERMAN  &  PIERSON,  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  and  Furnish- 
ing Store,  No.  1  .Mag;izine-st..  corner 
Canal-street.  Trunks,  Carpet  Bags, 
Valises,  and  India-Kubber  Goods. 
C.  F.  Sherman.        W.  H.  Pierson. 


SCOTT  &  SEARING,  Manufac- 
turers of  Fashionable  Clothing, 
corner  of  Old  Levee  and  Canal-st., 
New  Orleans,  and  33  >  assau-street, 
New  York. 


NC.  FOLGER  &  CO.,  Whole- 
•  sale  and  Retail  Clothing,  Hat 
and  Trunk  Store,  17  and  19  Old 
Levee,  corner  of  Customhouse-st., 
N.  Orleans.  Boys'  Clothing,  Plan- 
tation Clothing,  etc. 


(Eommis.  iHercf^ants. 


G  BURKE  &  CO.,  Cotton  Fac- 
•  tors,  Agents  for  E.  Carver  & 
Co.'s  Cotton  Gins,  No.  145  Canal- 
st.,  State  House  Sq.,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Cotton 
fj  Factor,  No.  117  Common-street, 
New  Orleans. 


JB.    BYRNE    &    CO.,    Cotton 
•  Factors,  No.  89  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 


WRIGHT,   WILLIAMS  &  CO., 
Cotton  Factors,  No.  —  Union 
Row,  Carondolet-st.,  New  Orleans. 


CHERRY.  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors,  No. 
liG  .Mag;izine-street,  New  Orleans. 

C.  W.  Cherry,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
T.  Henderson,  N.  O.  W.  B.  Terry, 
Eastport,  Miss. 


FOSDICK  &.  COMPANY,  Com- 
mission .Merchants  aud  .\gents 
>'•>(■  Allen  Ic  Weltch   Boston  Line 
Dckots,  Crescent  City  Line   New 
.'ork  Packets,  Culins  Line  Philadel- 
phia Packets,  57  Camp-street,  N.  O. 


ARMSTRONG,  HARRIS  &  CO., 
General  Commission  and  For- 
warding Merchants,  and  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
froto  New  ')rleans  to  California  and 
Oregon.  Office,  No.  43  Nalcbez-st., 
New  Orleans. 

JH.  ASHBRIDGE~&~CO.,  Com- 
•  mission  and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, 97  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 
Agents  for  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  Line  of  Packets. 


MCDOWELL,  Jr.,  &.  CO.,  Com- 
mission and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, No.  12  Poydras-street,  New 
Orleans.  J.  McDowell,  Jr. 

R.  B.  Bell. 


Dagucrrcotnpists. 


IP  JACOBS,  Daguerreotype  Por- 
J»  trait  Gallery,  No.  93  Camp-st., 
New  Orleans.  Artists  supplied  with 
every  article  used  in  the  Daguerre- 
otype art,  at  New  York  prices. 


DOBYNS  &  CO.,  No.  28  Camp- 
st.,  N.  O. ;  No.  CO  Front  Row, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  No.  489  Main-st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Stock  for  sale  at 
each  House. 


Dentists. 


JS.  CL.'^RK,  Dentist,  corner  of 
•  Canal  and  Baronne-sts.,  oppo- 
site the  Synagogue,  New  Orleans. 


JS.    KNAPP,    Dentist,   No.   10 
•  Baronne-street,  New  Orleans. 

T  E.  MAYO,  Surgeem  Dentist, 
"  •  Baronne  near  Canal  street,  N.O. 
JHF"  Refers  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 


IDrnggists. 


T>  LOUIS  MASSEY,  Wholesale 
X  •  and  Retail  Druggist  and  Apo- 
thecary, cor.  of  Camp  and  Gravier 
streets.  New  Orleans,  Importer  of 
English,  French,  and  German  Chem- 
icals, Dealer  in  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Perfumery,  and  Patent  Medicines. 
All  articles  warranted,  or  subject  to 
be  returned. 


GN.  MORRISON,  Wholesale 
•  Druggist,  and  Dealer  in  Paints, 
Oils,  Glass,  Dye  StuO's,  Perfumery, 
&c.,  No.  12  Magazine-street,  New 
Orleans. 


HENRY    BONNARLE,    Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  37  Tchoupi- 
toulas-street.  New  Orleans. 


FP.  DUCONGE,  Druggist,  Im- 
•  porter  of  French  and  English 
Chemicals,  39  Chartres-st.,  N.  O. 

rpiIOMAS  RANKIN,  Retail  and 
X  Plantation  Druggist,  corner  of 
Camp  aud  Poydras  streets,  N.  O. 

THOMAS  LANGRIDCE,  Whole^ 
sale  Druggist,  No.  17  Canal-st., 
Now  Orleans. 


T  SYME  iL  CO.,  91  Canal-street, 
"•  corner  of  Carondolet,  Importers 
and  Dealers  in  Drugs,  .Medicines, 
Chemicals,  Surgical  Instruments, 
Patent  .Medicines,Swedisn  Leeches, 
Perfumery,  etc..  New  Orleans. 


tDrji  CSoobs. 

1)EET,  SUNBIs'&Tcf).,  Importers 
.    and  Wholesatb  Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  25  Magazine-st.,  N.  O 


NORTH  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Dry  Goods,  corner  of  iMjiga' 
zine  and  Common  sts.,  N.  Orleans, 
Partners — H.  North,  W.  H.  North, 
.\.  DuTUiL,  E.  B.  Smkdes. 


BUSINESS   REGISTER NEW    ORLEANS. 


PA.   HEBRARD,    Dry    Goods 
•  Store,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
No,  13  Caiiul-st.,  New  Urinous. 

JOSEPH  H.  PALMER  it  CO., 
"  Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Dry  (JooUs,  47  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


Qrngincs. 


NILES  t  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Mannfacturers  of  Engines,  Su- 
gar   Mills,   &.C.,  &.C.      UURBRIDOK   & 

Adams,  Agents,  No.  65  Gravier-st., 
New  Orleans. 


fanct)  (3oolis. 


ALEXANDER  EIILL,  Importer, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  French,  English,  and  German 
Toys,  and  Fancy  Goods,  Combs, 
Brushes,  Perfumery,  ice  No.  -3 
Chartres-street,  New  Orleans. 


iTurniture. 


C  FLINT  &  JONES,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Cabinet 
Furniture,  Chairs,  Feathers,  Moss 
and  Hair  Mattresses,  Curled  Hair, 
Hair  Cloth,  Varnish,  &c.,  No,  46  and 
48RoyaIst.,  New  Orleans. 


SAMPSON  &  KEEN,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Ch.iirs,  .Mattresses,  Looking  Glasses, 
Hair  Cloth,  Curled  Hair,  Glue,  &c,. 
No.  57  Bineville-st.,  between  Char 
tres  and  Royal  sts.,  N.  O. 


©libera. 


RHALL  &  CO.,  Gilders,  No,  4S 
•  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans,  keep 
•n  hand  a  general  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Looking  Glasses,  Artists' 
Supplies,  &.C, 


©roccrs  S^  £)avhvoaxc. 


EJ.  HART  &  Co.,  79  Tchoupi 
•  toulas-street,  N,  O,,  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Groceries,  Wines,  Li 
quors.  Teas,  Spices,  &c..  Sulphate 
Quinine,  and  Staple  Drugs  by  the 
Package  or  Case,  Colman's  Patent 
Undulatory  Corn  Mill. 


LITTLEJOHN  &  HENDERSON, 
Wholesale  Grocers,  No.  66  Ma; 
azine-st.,  cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 

Jos.  LiTTLEJOU.N.  SaM.  HENDERSON. 


i  CARR  I  ERE,  Importer  of 
l\m  French  Wines  and  Brandies, 
Oils,  Holland  Gin,  etc.,  No. 'J5  Old 
Levee  street,  New  Orleans. 


SL  A  R  K,  DAY  &  STAUFFER. 
Dealers  in  Hardware,  Iron,  and 
Nails,  Tin  Plates,  Copper,  &.C.,  &c., 
corner  Canal  and  Magazine  streets. 
New  Orleans.  Agents  for  Pago's 
Portable  Saw-Mills. 


R  RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartrea- 
•  street.  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Oils,  Paints,  Nails,  Axes, 
Hoes,  Trace  Chains,  &.c. 


PRIESTLEY  &  BEIN,  Nos.  89 
and  91  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans, 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plate, 
Iron,  &c.  Agents  for  Manufacturers 
of  Sheet  and  Bolt  Copper,  Tennessee 
Iron,  and  Cast  Iron  Pipes. 


W.M.    B.   McCUTCHON  &  CO., 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Cut- 
lery, ice,  No.  55  Camp-st.,  N.  O. 


FF.  FOLGER  &  CO.,  17  New 
•  Levee,  Hi  and  34  Tchoupitou- 
las-st.,  N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Castings,  Chains, 
Anchors,  Cordage,  Axes,  Hoes,  Mill- 
stones, Grindstones,  Paints,  Oils, 
Oakum,  Tar,  Pitch,  Glass,  &c.,  &c 


BRAND,  ADAMS  &  CO.,  AVhole- 
sale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Hardware,  Iron, 
Steel,  Nails,  Sliip  Chandlery,  &c,, 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orleans,  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Iron,  now  manufactured  by 
Woods,  Stacker  &.  Co. 


^at0. 


HANNEY  &  CO.,  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Hats,  Caps,  Straw 
Goods,  and  Umbrellas,  No.  47  Com- 
mon-st..  New  Orleans. 


ijouse  i^urnisl)ing. 


WHEELER  &  BLAKE,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  House  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  corner  of  Custom- 
house and  Old  Levee  streets,  N.  O 
Brushes,  Brooms,  Wood  Ware,  Wil- 
low Ware,  Tin  \Vare,  Japanned 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Planished 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Table  Cutlery, 
Lamps,  Lanterns,  &c.  Importers 
of  French  and  German  Fancy  Ar- 
ticles, Toys,  tc. 


f^  OODRICH  &  CO.,  (Successors 
UTto  Maltby  &  Goodrich,)  Whole- 
sale Grocers  and  Commission  Mer- 
chants. 27  and  20  Common-street, 
New  Orleans.  John  C.  Goodrich, 
Henry  L.  Goodrich,  Logan  Mc- 

K  NIGHT. 


JONAS  PICKLES,  No.  2  New 
Levee,  and  No.  4  Tchoupitoulas- 
street,  New  Orleans,  dealer  in  Cog- 
nac Brandy,  Domestic  Brandy,  Hol- 
land Gin,  Domestic  Gin,  Essence 
Peppermint,  Webster's  Wine  Bit- 
ters, Cherry  Brandy,  Peach  Brandy, 
and  Pure  Spirits,  always  on  hand. 


;  e-^  O.  SANLAY  &  CO., 
\|f^  House  Furnishing 
^^  Store,  and  Manufac- 
^^  tory  of  all  kinds  of 
work  in  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Lead, 
No.  163  Camp-st.,  corner  of  Girod, 
Branch  of  the  Goose  Pond  Store, 
No.  167  Poydras-st.,  opposite  Car- 
roll, N.  O.  Q::^  Has  in  store  a 
large  assortment  of  Britannia  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Grates,  Cooking, 
Parlor,  and  Office  Stoves,  Sperm 
and  Lard  Oils,  Camphene,  Spirit 
Gag,  Alcohol,  &c.,  &c, 

*,*  Cotfins  leaded.  Grates  set, 
tc,  &c.,  at  reduced  prices  and 
with  dispatch. 


Snsnrancc  Companies. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT,  LIFE  AND 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY, OF  LOUISIANA.  Parent  Of- 
fice, No.  38  Camp-st.,  N.O.  Business 
conllned  to  Life  Insurance— Perma- 
nent Fund,  82(10,(100.  Tliis  Company 
is  prepared  to  entertain  applications 
for  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  White 
peisons  and  Negroes  at  the  Table 
of  Rates  established  by  the  Board. 

Trijstkes.— John  Hagan,  Maun- 
sel  White,  Robert  J.  Ward,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Joseph  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
rey,  jr.,  Samuel  Stewart,  Henry  S, 
Buckner,  John  S,  Allison,  Wm.  E. 
Leverich,  Edwanl  Sparrow.  Peter 
Conroy,  jr.,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  John  Hagan.  President 
of  the  Company.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxe,  V'ice  President.  H.  G.  Heartt, 
.■\ctuary.  E.  L.  Goold,  Altorney, 
Richard  Bein,  M.D.,  .Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  profits  divided  among 
the  policy  holders  every  year. 

NEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 
56  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans.  Capital, 
$200,000.  J.  .M.  Lapeyre.  President ; 
J.  Tuyes,  Sec'y.  This  Company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent,  on  all  premiums 
paid. 


£umber. 


TC.  POOLEY  &  CO,,  (Succes- 
•  sors  to  John  Hunt,)  Florida 
Yellow-Pine  Lumber  Yard,  corner 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  streets,  New  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 


ilXarble,  S^c. 


NEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard,  147  Custom- 
house-street, between  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy  streets,  N.  O.  Fronts  of 
Buildings,  Door  Frontices,  W'ater 
Tables,  Steps,  Window  Sills  and  i 
Lintels,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c., 
furnished  and  put  up  at  short  notice, 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


fllnsH 


w 

leans. 


M.    T.    MAYO,   Music  Store, 
No.  5  Camp-street,  New  Or- 


^otrtrlcs. 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Notary  Public,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  various 
States.  Richard  Brennan,  Ad- 
juster of  Averages,  28  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


ACHIAPELLA,  Notary  Public, 
•  No.  32  E.xchange  Alley,  near 
Conti-street,  Notary  for  the  Louis- 
iana State  Bank  and  Branch. 


|)innts,  Spc. 


SM.  TODD  &  Co.,  Dealers  in 
•  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Brushes, 
Varnishes,  Gold  Leaf,  Bronzes,  Ar- 
tists' Fine  Colors  and  Tools,  &.C.,  Sec. 
No.  90  Magazine-street,  N.  O. 


BUSINESS   REGISTER NEW   ORLEANS. 


5al»iiicr2. 


ANDREW   G.    BULL   &   CO., 
Majiufacturcrs  and  Dealers  in 
addli-ry  and  Haddlery  Ware,  No. 
15  Canal-sireet,  New  Orleans. 


£itciim5l)ips. 


TEXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
MAIL  1-lNK  OK  LOW'PKKS- 
SURE  STEAMSHIPS.  Louisiana 
— Mexico — M  t-t  cor — Yacli  t.  I  ( arri  s 
&  Morgan,  No.  79  Tclioupitoulas-st., 
N.  O.  These  steamers  leave  New 
Orleans  sumi-weekly. 

JAMES  R.  JENNINGS,  Coinmis- 
siort  Merchant,  and  Agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Mail  Sti-aniisiiip  Company,  lor 
Havana,  Cha^rcs,  Kt-y  West,  Char- 
leston, and  Now  Vork.  Days  of 
sailing  —  10th  and  — Jlh  of  each 
month.  No.  \)j  Magazine-street,  N. 
Orleans. 


Qtrau)  (Soobs. 


McCLURE  &  SAUNDERS, 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Straw 
and  Silk  Goods,  No.  9  Magazine-st., 
up  stairs.  New  Orleans. 


Upl)olGtcrcrs. 


FSEIGNOURET  &  CO.,  Up- 
•  holstery  and  Furniture  Ware 
house,  144  Royal-street,  N.  O.  Con- 
stantly on  hand  a  general  assort- 
ment of  rich  Household  Furniture. 


tOincB. 


SEWF.LL  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer 
of  Wines  and  Liquors,  No.  15 
Royal-street,  Now  Orleans. 


U3oobcn  tXInrc. 


BEEHK  &  CO.,  No.  13  Old  Lovee- 
st.,  N.  O.,  Dealers  in  \Vooden 
Ware,  Cordage,  .Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, &c. 


illiscclliiiicono. 


GUNS  &  PISTOLS.— WM.  KER- 
NAGHAN,  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  Guns  and  Pistols,  and  Sporting 
.Articles,  No.  9  Canal-street,  New 
Orleans. 


-QUITS'  HOTEL,  Nos.  21  and  23 
_  Canal-slreet,  New  Orleans,  by 
Capt.  A.  W.  Tufts. 


NMARACHE,  Dealer  in  Ale, 
•  Porter,  and  Cider,  in  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholesale  and 
retail.  Nos.  19  and  21  Bienville- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


LEHDE  &  KREBS.  Boot  and 
Shoo  makers.  No.  27  St.  Charles- 
street,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.  Boots,  Shoes,  and 
Brogans,  for  gentlemen's  wear  and 
plantation  uses,  always  on  hand  at 
reduced  prices. 


I  OlIN  M.  CHILTON,  Attorney  at 
Law,  New  Orleans. 


r    D.  B.  DkBOW,  Attorney  and 
I  •  Counsellor  at  Law,  N.  Orleans. 


V. 


H.    IVY,   Attorney  at  Law, 
New  Orleans. 


FBRICIITA,  Texas  Land,  and 
•  General  Commercial  Agent. 
Ofllce  No.  45  Common-street,  cor. 
of  Alagaziuc. 


SHELDON  &  POTTER,  Paper 
Warehouse,  57  Carap-st.,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  Paper,  of  every 
description.  Playing  and  Printing 
Cards,  Printing  Ink,  etc. 


UPHOLSTERY   AND   PAPER 
Hangings.    J< )S.  ETrER,  No. 
16  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 

JOHN  HAYMAnTI^ CO.,  Dealers 
in   Lime,  Cement,  Fire  Brick, 
and  Building  Materials  generally. 

ALSO  —  Tar,   Pitch,  and   Rosin, 
Soda,  Ashes,  and  Palm  Oil.    Agents 
for  the  Newark  Lime,  Plaster,  and 
Cement  Company. 
No.  98  Magazine-st.,  N.  Orleans. 


toiUd 


cs. 


YOUNG  &  CO.  (late  Nelson  A. 
Young).  Importers  and  Dealers 
in  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches,  Silver 
Ware,  Fancy  (ioods,  Ate,  &.C.,  No. 
8  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 


MELLVILLE  &  CO.,  Man- 
ufacturers and  Importers  of 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver  Spoons, 
Forks,  Ladles,  &c.,  Gold  and  Silver 
Spectacles.  Clocks,  Pens,  &c.,  21 
Camp-st.,  and  35  Canal-st.,  N.  O. 

Z"^  Old  Gold  and  Silver  taken 
in  Exchange. 

•,*  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jew- 
elry, carefully  repaired  and  war- 
ranted. Offlce  17  Maiden  Lane — 
Manufactory  131  Amity-st.,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  IM'KEE,  Blank  Book  Man- 
ufacturer, and  General  Job  Bind- 
er, 68  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 


EA.  TYLER,  39  Gamp-street, 
•  New  Orleans,  Maniifacturer 
of  Jewelry  and  Silver  ^V'are.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  Stones 
reset,  and  old  family  Plato  made 
over. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description,  Clocks  and  Music  Box- 
es, carefully  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  hand 
a  great  variety  of  Watches,  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods,  all  of  which  be- 
ing on  commission  can  be  sold  very 
low.  Strangers  and  others  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  call  and  ex- 
amine the  goods. 


SPENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
Pittsburg,  Anthracite  and  Eng- 
lish Coal.  Ollice,  No.  13  Poydras- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


SHERMAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
Truss  and  Rupture  Remedy,  will 
speedily  effect  a  permanent  cure  in 
ail  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupture 
The  Truss  is  formed  on  the  true 
principles  of  surgery,  and  differs  in 
principle  of  action  from  all  others 
it  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  worse 
forms  of  hernia  under  the  most  vio 
lent  exercise,  and  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  wearer.  The 
Wash,  or  Remedy,  facilitates,  and 
adds  permanency  to  the  cure.  It  is 
also  an  ellectual  preventive  against 
rupture  where  there  are  any  symp- 
toms of  predisposition  to  it.  To 
guard  against  impositions,  the  pro- 
prietor has  concluded  to  form  no 
agencies,  but  to  furnish  the  Remedy 
and  api)ly  the  Truss  at  his  office, 
No.  70  ;<t.  Charles-st.,  N.  Orleans. 

Jir^  Persons  sending  for  a  Truss, 
must  state  the  side  the  rupture  is 
on,  and  the  number  of  inches 
around  the  hips. 

*,*  Remember,  by  the  use  of  this 
Truss  and  Wash,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  strangulation,  with  all  its 
horrors. 


CHARLESTON. 


GEO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
Clothier,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
27y  Kins-st..  opposite  the  .Merchants' 
Hotel,  Charleston. 


1841. 

WJ.  JACOBI  t  SON,  Trapor- 
■  ters  and  Dealers  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  i?21  King- 
street.  Moderate  rales  and  invari- 
ably one  price.    Charleston. 


JOHN  MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ber in  Silks,  Shawls,  Dress  ami 
Lac«  Goods.  Ribbons,  &,c.,  No.  167 
Meeting-sl.,  Charleston. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  and  (Jeneral 
House  Decorating.    Designs  fur- 
nished free  of  charge. 


A 


MERICAN    HOTEL.— Boat- 
wright  Sl  Janny,  Columbia. 


W    STEELE,    FASHIONABLE 
.HATTEll,    231    King-street, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


SOJJTH  CAROLINA  STAINED- 
Glass  \Vorks  and  Transparent 
Window  Shade  Factory,  186  King- 
(treet,  Charleston. 


IRON  FOUNDRY.— C.  WERNER, 
corner  of  State  and  Cumberland 
streets.  Castings  of  M(-tals,  Plain 
and  Ornamental,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Black  and  Whitesmiths' 
Work  executed  with  dispatch,  and 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or  in  Europe,  can  be  pro- 
duced here. 


JM.    EASON   &   BROTHER, 
•  Manufacturers    of   Sleam-En- 
gines    and    Machinery,    Columbus 
and  N.issau  sts.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
J.  M.  Eason.  T.  D.  Eason. 


TF.  CHURCH,  House  and  Ship 
•  Plumber,  No.  20  Broad-street, 
Charleston.  liOad  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
Block  Tin,  Water  Closets,  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower 
Baths,  WashstamJs,  &c. 

[Ts^  Every  description  of  Lead 
Work  and  Hydraulics  furnished, 
and  put  up  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  *,*  Orders  from  the  coun- 
try promptly  attended  to.  Pon»'s 
celetjrated  COOKING  RAN(;i:S. 

ir#"  HYDROSTATIC  BEDS,  for 
Invalids. 
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ART.  L-MEXICO  IN  1852. 

EMBRACING   A  RETROSPECT  OF  HER   PAST    HISTORY,  AND    CONTRASTING  IT 
TVITII  THE  PRESENT  ;    TOGETHER  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  HER  RESOURCES  AND 

WEALTH     IN    AGRICULTURE,     COMMERCE,     MANUFACTURES,     ETC. HER 

GOVERNMENT,  LAWS  AND  INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 

[In  some  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Review,  we  have  published  valuable 
papers  upon  Mexico — those  by  the  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett  and  by  Brantz  Mayer, 
being  the  most  elaborate.  As  our  interest  in  Mexico  naturally  increases,  and 
will  continue  to  increase,  the  following  paper,  which  exhausts  the  subject  in  every 
point  of  view,  cannot  but  attract  wide  attention.] — Ed. 

There  are  few  countries  on  the  globe,  whether  we  consider  their 
geographical  position,  their  facilities  for  commerce,  or  their  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources,  upon  which  nature  has  more  bountifully 
lavished  her  gifts,  than  Mexico.  Situated  in  the  most  central  posi- 
tion of  the  New  World,  and  washed  by  two  oceans,  one  on  the  east, 
and  the  other  on  the  west ;  possessed  of  every  variety  of  climate ; 
of  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility  ;  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious and  other  metals ;  and  of  immense  forests  of  the  most  valua- 
ble timber  in  the  world,  one  might  easily  fancy  that  it  was  designed 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  vast  and  powerful  empire — that  it  was  marked 
out  for  the  '0//(/)oAof  TTjg  of  tlie  Western  World.  Mexico,  however, 
is  but  a  striking  and  pitiful  illustration  of  the  observation  that  often 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  general  observer,  that  nature's 
fairest  and  choicest  portions  of  the  earth  are  too  often  cursed  in  their 
inhabitants,  while  they  are  blessed  in  all  that  unassisted  nature  could 
lavish  upon  them.  Mexico  is  what  she  is,  solely  from  being  pos- 
sessed by  an  indolent,  ignorant,  and  unprogressive  race. 

The  taking  of  the  capital  of  Mexico  on  the  13th  of  August,  1521, 
by  D.  Fernando  Cortes,  terminated  the  conquest  of  the  Mexican 
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Empire,  aiul  commenced  the  long  and  inglorious  Spanish  ride,  which 
even  at  the  present  day  disgraces  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
■world.  The  fall  of  Montezuma,  and  the  seizure  of  his  capital, 
was  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  subjugation  of  all  the  provinces  over 
which  it  was  the  first  work  of  Cortes  to  extend  the  Spanish  sway,  he 
himself  ruling  them  under  the  title  of  Captain-General  and  Governor, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Charles  V.  on  the  15tli  of  October, 
15"22,  and  confirmed  in  15'25,  with  the  additional  title  of  Civil  and 
Military  Governor  of  the  coasts  of  the  South  of  New  Spain.* 

For  all  his  great  services  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Cortes  was  treat- 
ed, as  Columbus  had  been  before  him,  with  the  basest  ingratitude, 
the  Emperor  finally  refusing  to  appoint  him  Captain-General  of 
Mexico,  and  suffering  him  to  fall  into  neglect.  He  died  near  Seville, 
in  1554,  at  the  age  of  03. 

Under  the  Spanish  arrangements  for  the  government  of  Mexico,  it 
was  erected  into  a  subordinate  kingdom,  under  a  Viceroy,  with  pow- 
ers nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  sovereign,  he  being  restrained  only 
by  a  Hesidencia,  or  court  of  investigation,  which  had  the  poM'er  of 
calling  him  to  an  account  for  the  acts  of  his  administration,  on  his 
return  to  Spain  ;  and  by  the  Axidiencia^  or  court  of  final  appeal  in 
Mexico,  which  was  first  established  in  Mexico  in  1528.  The  vice- 
royalty  was  not  fully  established  until  1535,  when  the  first  Viceroy, 
Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  was  appointed.  From  that  time  down 
to  the  year  1821,  a  space  of  280  years,  Mexico  continued  to  be  a 
melancholy  and  disgraceful  blank  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  known 
only  by  its  issues  of  the  precious  metals.  The  natives  were  re- 
garded as  freemen  and  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  the  Spanish 
discoverers,  settlers,  and  their  posterity,  were  to  have  a  preference  in 
all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  appointments,  a  system  which  still  con- 
tinues in  Cuba,  where  those  of  pure  Spanish  blood  have  the  prefer- 
ence. 

The  natives  of  Mexico  were  thus  excluded  from  holding  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit.  The  great  object  of  the  Spanish  government  was 
to  keep  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  European  or  white  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  means  adopted  to  effect  this  object  were:  Eirst,  to  dis- 
courage native  manufactures,  for  the  benefit  of  those  belonging  to  the 
mother  country.  Spain,  however,  was  not  alone  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  disgraceful  policy,  for  England  did  the  same  thing  towards 
her  American  colonies.  Secondly,  to  make  all  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments wholly  dependent  on  the  King  of  Spain,  without  any 
interference  of  the  Pope.  Besides  the  discouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures,  the  growth  of  fiax,  hemp  and  saffron  was  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties  ;  that  of  tobacco,  as  now,  was  made  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  The  cultivation  nf  the  vine  and  olive  was  likewise 
I)rohibited  ;  that  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  tolerated  only  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  in  such  quantities  as  might  suffice  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  mother  country. 

Such  was  the  barbarous  system  of  the  old  Spanish  Viceroyalty  of 

*  Adelanlado  de  las  costas  del  Bur  de  la  Nueva  Espana. 
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Mexico,  a  system  which  was  maintained  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
during  which  time  sixty-three  Viceroys  succeeded  one  another,  most 
of  whom  were  miserable  tyrants,  and  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
their  fidelity  to  the  barbarous^system  wliich  they  were  requireil  to 
sustain,  and  for  their  private  vices  and  public  cruelties — their  extor- 
tions and  their  arbitrary  rule.  Of  the  sixty-three  Viceroys,  ten  were 
Archbishops.  The  clergy,  undoubtedly,  were  the  most  influential 
class,  and  shared  largely  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  had  the  sole  charge,  as  now,  of  the  education  of  the  people.  In 
their  zeal  to  suppress  the  idolatry  of  the  aborigines,  a  cruel  and  ex- 
terminating persecution  was  maintained.  The  Aztec  temples,  altars, 
idols,  and  monuments  of  every  description,  were  destroyed  without 
discrimination  ;  thus  depriving  the  world  of  many  valuable  anti- 
quities that  would  have,  undoubtedly,  contributed  much  to  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  continent.* 

The  oppressive  and  intolerable  rule  of  the  Viceroys  continued 
with  unabated  severity  until  the  year  1808,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  VI.  of  Spain  gave  a  shock  to  the 
royal  authority  in  Mexico,  which  no  skill  of  the  Viceroys  could 
afterwards  repair.  The  natives  and  colored  population,  who  had  so 
long  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of  the  Viceroys,  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  asserting  their  rights.  They  w^ere  resisted  by  the 
Audiencia,  who  seized  also  the  Viceroy,  Iturrigarry,  and  sent  him  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  confined  a  prisoner  until  the  general  amnesty. 
The  viceroyalty  continued,  the  Audiencia  administering  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  always  had  done,  in  the  interim  between  the  deposition 
or  death  of  one  Viceroy  and  the  appointment  of  another.  In  1810, 
another  insurrection  against  the  authorities  of  Spain  broke  out,  headed 
by  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  two  priests  of  New  Spain.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  latter,  the  first  National  Congress  assembled,  in  1813, 
at  Chilpanzingo,  and  published  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
Mexico.  A  sanguinary  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up  for  several 
years,  until,  in  1821,  Iturbide,  who  had  previously  been  a  royalist, 
suddenly  declared  in  favor  of  the  liberal  party,  and  published  his 
celebrated  manifesto  of  Iguala,  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  whole  population  joined  his  standard ;  and  such  was  his  power, 
that  the  new  Viceroy,  Don  Juan  O'Donoju,  who  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  21st  of  July,  1821,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment, found  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Iturbide,  on 
the  24th  of  August  following,  at  Cordova,  by  which  he  accepted  the 
plan  of  independence  proclaimed  by  Iturbide,  and  thus  abandoned 
the  viceroyalty.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  8th  of  the 
following  October. 

The  city  of  Mexico  was  occupied  on  the  8th  of  September,  1S21, 
by  the  troops  of  Iturbide,  who,  as  generalissimo,  convoked  a  junta  of 
notable  personages,  who,  on  the  following  day,  published  an  act  de- 

*  Speaking  of  tlie  infliscriminate  destruction  of  monuments,  the  greatest  of  Mexican 
antiquaries,  Antonio  de  Gama,  thus  complains  :  "  duantos  preciosos  monumentos  de  la 
antigueJad,  por  falta  de  intelligenza,  hab.an  perecido  en  esta  manera,'' 
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daring  solemnly  the  independence  of  the  nation,  conformably  to  the 
bases  I'stablished  in  the  plan  of  Iguala  and  in  the  treaty  of  Cordova. 
This  act  was  universally  recognized  and  approved.  The  new  gov- 
ernment was  at  first  carried  on  by  a  regency  of  four  persons,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Iturbide.  This  mode  of  administration  continued 
only  until  the  18th  of  May,  182"2,  when  Iturbide  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  capital.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Agustin  I.,  and  governed  until  the  19th  of  March,  1823, 
when  he  abdicated  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  a  republican  government.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  great  unpopularity  was  his  having  dissolved 
the  congress  by  military  force.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
country  on  an  annual  allowance  of  £5,000,  in  consideration  of  his 
past  services  to  the  country ;  but  this  was  accompanied  by  an  edict 
of  outlawry  in  case  he  should  return.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  pro- 
hibition, he  returned  clandestinely,  and  being  discovered,  was  seized 
and  executed. 

On  the  expulsion  of  Iturbide,  the  congress  was  re-assembled,  and 
a  provisional  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  a  junta  of  five 
persons,  who  governed  until  the  10th  of  October,  1824,  when  General 
Guadalupe  Victoria  was  elected  first  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  under  a  new  constitution,  which  was  sanctioned  and  pub- 
lished on  the  4th  of  October,  1824.  The  government  was  modeled 
on  that  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  constitution  of  1824,  fifteen 
presidents  succeeded  one  another  until  1837,  when  a  change  in  the 
constitution  was  made,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Santa 
Anna,  by  which  the  former  federal  system  of  government  was  over- 
thrown, and  a  Central  Republic  established  in  its  stead.  Of  this, 
Anastatia  Bustamente  was  the  first  president.  Under  the  Central 
Republic,  there  were  five  presidents,  the  last  of  whom,  Javier  Eche- 
verria,  w'as  deposed  by  a  revolution  on  the  10th  of  October,  1841. 
A  dictatorship  followed,  first  of  Santa  Anna,  then  of  Nicholas  Bravo, 
then  of  Santa  Anna  again,  and  lastly  of  Valentin  Canal izo,  who  ter- 
minated his  dictatorship  on  the  4th  of  June,  1844,  when  the  Central 
Republic  was  revived,  under  the  modified  constitution  of  1843.  Un- 
der the  restored  Central  Republic,  there  were  five  presidents  within 
the  space  of  two  years,  and  three  revolutions,  deposing  three  out  of 
the  five,  Canalizo,  Ilerrera,  and  Nicholas,  who  fell  on  the  4th  of 
August.  1840.  Santa  Anna,  the  first  of  this  notable  dynasty,  held 
power  only  about  three  months. 

The  Federal  Republic  was  now  restored ;  and  by  a  decree  of 
Mariano  Salas,  charged  with  the  executive  power,  and  chief  of  the 
army,  the  constitution  of  1824,  the  one  now  in  force,  was  re-estab- 
lished. Under  the  new  order  of  things,  Mariano  Salas  was  the  first 
executive.  Since  1846,  he  has  been  succeeded  by  eight  administra- 
tions. The  present  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  Mariano 
Arista. 

Of  Mexico,  since,  the  overthrow  of  the  viceroyalty,  if  may  be 
safely  afilirmed,  that  anarchy  and  misrule  have  never  been  absent 
from  the  republic,  so  ciilled,  and    that  the  people  have  degenerated 
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apace.  The  state  of  the  country  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  one 
bordering  on  barbarism.  The  government  is,  in  fact,  a  military  des- 
potism, in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  regard  less  the  improvement  of 
the  country  than  their  own  private  interests.  The  people,  plunged 
into  the  grossest  ignorance,  are  utterly  unfit  for  self  government, 
and  are  made  the  tools  of  every  ambitious  leader. 

Geography  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. — The  territory  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  extends  from  the  15th  to  the  32d  degree  of  north 
latitude.  Its  northern  boundary,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  is  a  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  up  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  New  Mexico  ;  thence  following  the  southern  and  western  boundary 
of  New  Mexico  to  the  river  Gila ;  thence  down  the  Gila  to  the  Colo- 
rado, and  thence  by  a  line  due  west  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific,  one 
mile  south  of  the  port  of  San  Diego.  On  the  south  of  Mexico  is 
Guatemala ;  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the  west,  the 
Pacific.  The  greatest  length  of  the  republic  is  a  straight  line  ex- 
tending from  San  Diego  to  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Chiapas,  a 
distance  of  750  leagues.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  424  leagues. 
The  extent  of  its  entire  sea-coast  is  about  2,199  leagues.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  northern  frontier  is  060  leagues  ;  and  of  its  southern,  202. 
The  area  of  its  territory  is  estimated  at  115,426  square  leagues,  or 
1,038,8.34  square  miles,  by  D.  Miguel  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the  latest 
writer  on  the  subject.  The  area  of  Mexico,  then,  is  about  one-third 
that  of  all  Europe, 

The  islands  belonging  to  ^Mexico  are  Cozumel,  Concum,  Mugeres, 
Contoy,  in  the  sea  of  the  x\ntilles  ;  Lobos  and  Carmen,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  Cerros,  Guadalupe,  San  Bernardo,  Santa  Margarita,  the 
Tres  Marias,  and  Revillagigedo,  in  the  Pacific;  and  San  Ignacio, 
Angel  de  Guarda,  Tiburon,  Salsipuedes,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Catalina, 
San  Jose,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Cerralvo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mountains. — A  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  is  occupied 
by  the  immense  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  runs  through  its  whole 
length,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  country  extremely  varied.  At 
the  northern  border  of  Guatemala  the  Cordilleras  divides  into  two 
diverging  arms,  the  western  following  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
passing  entirely  through  the  republic ;  the  eastern  following  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  subsiding  into  the  plains  of  Texas.  The 
whole  vast  tract  of  country  between  these  two  arms,  comprising 
about  three-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  Mexico,  consists  of  a  central 
table-land,  called  the  Plateau  of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  climate  of  this 
vast  plateau  is  temperate,  though  mostly  within  the  tropics.  Some 
very  high  mountains  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  central 
table-land,  and  it  is  also  traversed,  in  parts,  by  pretty  well  defined 
ridges,  which  divide  it  into  extensive  sub -plateaux ;  but  the  surface 
is  interrupted  by  few  transverse  valleys ;  and  in  some  directions  it 
is  quite  unbroken  either  by  depressions  or  by  hills.  Thus,  according 
to  Humboldt,  carriages  proceed  from  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  the 
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plateau,  to  Santa  To,  a  distance  of  1,400  milos,  witlioutany  important 
deviations  from  an  apparent  level.* 

The  geological  formation  of  the  ^Mexican  Cordilleras  is  different 
from  that  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  which  granite  is 
found,  overlaid  by  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-slate  ;  while,  in  Mexico,  in 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  granite  is  seldom  met  with  on 
the  surfliee,  and  it  is  overlaid  with  porphyry,  green-stone,  amygdaloid, 
basalt,  obsidian,  and  other  igncuus  rocks.  In  the  western  chain, 
however,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  granite  appears  on  the  surfliee. 
The  port  of  Acapulco  is  a  natural  excavation  in  that  species  of  rock. 
The  great  central  plateau  of  Anahuac,  between  lat.  14°  and  20°  N,, 
is  a  mass  of  porphyry,  characterized  by  the  constant  presence  of 
hornblende  and  the  entire  absence  of  quartz.  Here  are  found  large 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver.  These  ores  are,  however,  found  also  in 
syenite,  as  in  the  mines  of  Comjana;  in  primitive  clay-slate,  as  at 
Guanaxuato ;  and  in  transition  limestone,  in  other  places. 

The  mountains  of  Mexico  exhibit  a  multitude  of  peaks  of  great 
height,  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  itself  being  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Towering  far  above  this  lofty  table-land  are  colossal 
mountains,  concealing  at  times  amidst  the  clouds  their  lofty  tops. 
The  principal  of  these  we  give  below,  in  a  tabular  view,  taken  from 
the  Cuadro  Sinoj^tico  de  la  Repuhlica  Mcxicana  en  1850,  of  ]\I.  L. 
de  Tejada,  reducing  his  metros  or  metrss  to  English  feet : 

HIGHEST   MOUNTAINS   IN   MEXICO. 

Height 
Names.  in  foot,  States. 

Popocatepetl* 1 8.000 Mexico. 

Pico  de  Oriziiva*  (Cillaltepcll) 17,000 Vera  Cruz. 

Yxtaccilmatl* 15,900 Mexico. 

Cerro  de  Ajusco 1 3,800 " 

Nevado  de  Toluca 14,800 " 

Cofre  de  Perote*  (Naucliampatepetl) 13,600 Vera  Cruz. 

Volcano  de  Colirna* 12,200 Colima. 

Peak  of  Zempoaltepetl 11 ,300 Oajaca. 

Pico  de  Uuincoo •  •  •  ■ 11,000 Michoacan. 

Volcano  del  .Torullo* l 4,300 " 

Volcano  of  .Soconusco* 8,000 .Chiapas. 

Bufa  de  Zacatecas 8,700 .Zacatecas. 

Ccrro  de  Veta  Grande 9,200-  •  •  • " 

Cerro  del  Mercado 8,000  •  ••  • Durango. 

Peak  of  Jesus  Maria 8,300 Chihuahua. 

Those  mountains  marked  thus  (*)  in  the  above  table  are  active 
volcanoes;  and  we  should  also  add  the  volcano  of  Tuxtla.  There  are 
also  a  great  many  extinct  volcanoes.  The  active  volcano  of  Jorullo, 
west  of  the  city  of^fexico,  first  broke  out  in  17.50,  when  a  tract  of 
land,  from  three  to  four  miles  square,  swelled  up  like  an  inflated 
bladder,  emitting  flames  and  fragments  of  rock  through  a  thousand 
apertures.  These  active  volcanoes  seem  to  bo  connected  with  others 
parallel  to  them  of  similar  origin.  Earthquakes  are  common  in 
Mexico,  but  they  seldom  do  much  harm.  This  may  be  owing  to 
their  being  so  many  active  volcanoes  in  the  country,  which  constant- 
ly give  vent  to  the  internal  fires,  and  prevent  any  destructive  accu- 
mulation of  forces. 

*  Humboldt,  Nouvclle  Espague,  p.  254,  voJ.  i. 
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Rivers. — The  rivers  of  INIexico  are  few,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  territory.  The  Kio  Bravo  is  the  largest  river.  It  is  1,800  miles 
in  length,  and  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  by  small  steamers. 
The  Coatzacoalcos  is  the  next  in  importance,  it  being  navigable  for 
light  draft  steamers  125  miles.  The  Panuco,  which  empties  into 
the  gulf  at  Tampico,  would  be  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance, 
if  the  mouth  was  not  obstructed  by  a  bar.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Tula  and  of  the  Tobasco.  The  latter  is  132  leagues  in  length. 
The  Gila  is  182  leagues  in  length  ;  the  Yaqui,  137  leagues.  Both  of 
these  rivers  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  are  not  navigable. 
The  Santiago  6  de  Lerma  is  208  leagues  in  length,  and  empties  into 
the  Pacific  at  San  Bias. 

The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  all  small.  Lake  Terminos  is  the  largest. 
Its  area  is  306  square  leagues ;  that  of  Lake  Caiman,  178  square 
leagues ;  and  that  of  Tamiagua,  102  square  leagues.  There  are  a 
great  many  others,  but  all  too  small  to  deserve  notice. 

Climate. — The  temperature  and  climate  of  Mexico  is  extremely 
various.  This  is  owing  to  two  causes — the  great  extent  of  the  coun- 
try from  north  to  south,  and  the  elevation  and  rapidity  of  slope  of  the 
table-land  region  in  the  centre  towards  the  east  and  west.  The  cli- 
mates, especially  on  the  east  side,  are  more  distinctly  marked  by  the 
vegetation.  On  the  ascent  from  Vera  Cruz,  climates  succeed  each 
other  in  layers  ;  and  the  traveler  passes  in  review,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation,  from  the  parasitic  plants  of 
the  tropics  to  the  pines  of  the  arctic  regions.* 

There  are  in  Mexico  three  pretty  well  marked  climates  :  First,  that 
of  all  the  country  of  a  less  elevation  than  2,000  feet,  embracing  all 
the  low  lands  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  including  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Tamaulipas, 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tobasco.  This  is  the  hot  region,  or  tierras  calientes. 
Secondly,  the  tierras  teiwpladas,  or  temperate  regions,  occupying  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  chains  or  barriers  which  bound  on  either  side 
the  central  table-lands.  These  regions  are  of  comparatively  limited 
extent,  embracing  the  region  beginning  at  the  elevation  of  2,500  feet 
and  extending  to  that  of  5,000.  The  mean  heat  of  the  year  in  this 
region  is  from  68°  to  70*^  Fahrenheit.  The  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  unknown.  In  this  delightful  climate  are  the  cities  of  Xalapa, 
on  the  east,  and  of  Chilpanzingo  on  the  southwest  slope,  so  fiimous 
for  their  salubrity  and  for  the  abundance  of  their  fruit  trees.  The 
Mexican  oak,  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  cerealia  of  Europe, 
flourish  in  this  region.  The  climate  is,  however,  humid,  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  fogs,  giving  great  beauty,  luxuriance,  and  strength 
to  the  vegetation. 

Of  the  tierras  calientes  we  would  remark,  that  they  are  much  less- 
extensive  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  mean  tem- 
perature, between  the  tropics,  is  about  77°  Fah.  This  region  is 
especially  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo  and  ba- 
nanas. All  the  tropical  fruits  flourish  in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  this  region  is  its  unhealthiness.     Endemic  dis. 

^Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  i.,  pp.  269-290. 
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eases,  such  as  the  voniito  prieto,  the  Jiebre  amarilla,  and  intermittent 
fevers  [losfrios)  prevail,  and  ahuost  invariably  attack  the  unaccli- 
niated.  The  voinilo  prielo,  or  yellow  fever,  prevails  from  August  to 
October,  between  the  tropics,  but  does  not  extend  its  ravages  beyond 
the  low  grounds  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  at  the  height  of  2,000  or  2,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  wholly  unknown.  The  sea-ports  on  both 
coasts  are  extremely  unhealthy  for  strangers. 

On  the  western  coast,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  strong  gales,  ap- 
proaching to  hurricanes,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  Septem- 
^  ber  and  October,  the  navigation  is  extremely  dangerous.  On  the 
eastern  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  October  to  March,  north 
or  northeast  winds,  los  nortcs,  or  "  northers,"  are  extremely  preva- 
lent, blowing  often  with  great  violence.  Frequently,  in  March  es- 
pecially, these  north  winds  approach  to  the  character  of  hurricanes, 
continuing  to  blow  without  intermission,  from  three  to  twelve  days 
together,  rendering  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous. 

The  tierras  frias,  or  cold  regions  of  Mexico,  include  all  the  exten- 
sive table-lands  elevated  5,000  feet  and  upwards  above  the  sea.  The 
city  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  7,400  feet,  has  a  mild  climate,  the 
mercury  of  the  thermometer  very  rarely  falling,  in  winter,  to  the 
freezing  point.  In  the  coldest  season  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  va- 
ries from  55*^  to  70*^  Fah.  In  summer  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  in  the  shade  above  75°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  about  64^*,  while  that  of  the  table-land  generally  is  about 
62®,  which  is  nearly  that  of  Home.  Where  the  table-lands  rise  to 
8,000  feet  or  more,  the  climate,  although  within  the  torrid  zone,  be- 
comes rude  and  disagreeable.  Under  the  parallel  of  Mexico  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  varies  from  12  to  near  15,000  feet.  There 
is  a  sensible  increase  in  the  variety  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  central 
plateau,  which  renders  vegetation  less  vigorous  than  in  the  tierras 
calientes,  and  European  plants  do  not  thrive  perfectly  well. 

In  the  tropical  and  central  regions  of  Mexico,  as  far  north  as  lat. 
28*^,  there  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  year — the  wet  and  the  dry  ; 
the  former  extending  from  June  to  October,  and  the  latter  from  Oc- 
tober to  May.  From  the  24th  to  the  30th  parallel  the  rainy  season 
is  less  marked,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  snow  during  January 
and  February. 

The  climate  of  the  table-lands  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  health. 
Intermittent  fevers  are  rare.  Famines,  owing  to  the  habitual  indo- 
lence of  the  great  mass  of  the  po[)ulation,  has  often  thinned  the  peo- 
ple more  than  epidemic  complaints.  The  indolence  of  the  natives 
prevents  all  exertions  to  raise  more  food  than  necessary  for  the  wants 
of  a  single  ordinary  season  ;  and  no  one  ever  thinks,  when  there  is  a 
•surplus,  of  laying  up  a  stock  against  future  contingencies. 

Agriculture. — Mexico,  from  its  extent  through  21  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  from  the  varied  elevatiijn  of  its  surface,  causing  a  great 
variety  of  climate,  produces  most  of  the  tropical  plants  as  well  as 
those  of  the  temperate  zones.  Humboldt  says,  that  there  is  scarcely 
in  the  world  a  plant  not  susceptiljle  of  cultivation  in  some  part  of 
Mexico,  and  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  for  the  botanist  to  ob- 
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tain  even  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  multitudes  of  plants  in 
the  mountains  and  in  the  vast  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.* 
The  soil,  according  to  all  travelers  in  Mexico,  is  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  and  produces  abundantly  when  irrigated.  Each  climate  has 
its  peculiar  plants.  The  banana  flourishes  in  all  parts  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  75^*  Fahr.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
Mexicans  that  the  various  cerealia  bear  to  the  Europeans  and  the 
western  Asiatics,  and  the  different  kinds  of  rice  to  the  Bengalees  and 
Ciiinese.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  there  is  probably  no  other 
plant  in  the  world  that  produces  on  the  same  extent  of  land,  and 
with  so  little  labor,  so  great  a  quantity  of  food.  Humboldt  affirms 
that  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  bananas  will  supply  Biore  than  fifty 
individuals  with  food,  while  the  same  extent  of  land  sown  with  wheat, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  would  not  supply  more  than  two.  All 
the  labor  required  to  raise  this  enormous  produce,  is  to  cut  off  the 
stems  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  to  loosen  the  earth  slightly  about 
the  roots  of  the  plant  once  or  twice  a  year.  Hence,  says  Humboldt, 
nothing  strikes  a  European,  recently  arrived  in  Mexico,  with  more 
astonishment,  than  the  smallness  of  the  patches  of  cultivated  ground 
around  cabins  t'lat  swarm  with  men,  women  and  children. 

The  banana  is  a  tall  herbaceous,  endogenous  plant,  the  musasapien- 
tum  of  botanists,  having  broad  convex  leaves,  with  fine  oblique  veins, 
and  growing  in  a  tuft  from  the  top  of  a  stem  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  broad  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  ripens  in  succession  in 
large  clusters,  weighing  many  pounds.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  plantain. 

The  ease  with  which  the  natives  of  Mexico  obtain  a  subsistence, 
and  the  fewness  of  their  wants,  have  rendered  them  in  the  last  degree 
slothful.  Humboldt  says,  that  it  was  once  gravely  proposed  in  Mex- 
ico lo  grub  up  and  destroy  all  the  banana  plantations,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  industry  of  the  natives,  and  rouse  their  torpid  faculties. 

In  the  same  region  with  the  banana  grows  the  cassava  or  manioc, 
the  flour  of  which  makes  a  very  nourishing  bread.  It  requires  more 
care  than  the  banana,  somewhat  resembles  the  potato,  and  arrives  at 
maturity  in  about  eight  months  after  the  slips  have  been  planted. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Mexico,  even  on 
the  plateaux  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
people  and  of  most  domestic  animals.  A  deficient  crop  of  it,  which 
sometimes  happens,  is  followed  by  famine  and  great  distress.  The 
cultivation  of  Indian  corn  is  pursued  in  many  parts  of  Mexico  on  a 
scale  quite  unknown  in  this  country.  Mr.  A.  M.  Gillam,late  U.  S.  Con- 
sul to  California,  who  traveled  in  Mexico  in  1843-4,  states  that,  near 
Zacatecas,  he  "  traveled  by  the  side  of  a  continued  corn-field  which 
extended  some  seven  or  eight  miles.  This  I  know,"  he  adds,  "  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  believe,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true."  With  equal  veracity  it  is  stated,  "  that  the  eye  could 
not  detect  the  breadth  of  the  cultivated  field,  for  it  was  lost  in  the 
distance  over  the  level  plain.     It  was  the  hacienda  or  plantation  of 

*Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii.,  p.  370. 
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San  Jacinto,  and  the  property  of  Conde  Perez  Galvez,     Besides  the 
maize  jirowing  on  that  farm,  there  were  wheat  and  other  crops."* 

Agriculture  in  Mexico  is  limited  simply  to  the  production  of 
enough  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the 
people.  The  cultivated  lands  are  chieily  devoted  to  Indian  corn, 
c/aVe,  (pimento,)  which,  says  Humboldt,  is  as  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  natives  as  salt  to  the  whites,  and  to  the  raising  of  frijoles,  a 
kind  of  bean.  Corn,  chile  and  frijolcs  are,  in  general,  the  sole  food 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Wheat,  oats,  rice,  potatoes,  peas,  habas  arid 
chicharos,  (species  of  beans,)  lentils,  albarjou,  maguey,  nopal,  (a  kind 
of  fig,)  sugar-cane,  cacao,  colTee,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  black  pep- 
per, anise,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  olive,  the  vine,  flax,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables  are  produced,  where  the  indolence  of  the  people 
is  not  too  great.  Beeswax  and  silk  are  also  produced  in  moderate 
quantities,  the  former  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Michoacan,  Jalisco  and 
Guanajuato. 

As  to  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Mexico,  at 
the  present  time,  nothing  very  delinite  can  be  stated.  Nothing  is 
exported  of  consequence,  and  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  in 
our  estimates  to  what  is  produced  and  consumed  in  the  country. 
Assuming  the  population  of  Mexico  at  7,601,919,  and  that  each 
inhabitant  consumes  S25  worth  of  agricultural  products  annually,  we 
have,  as  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  annually  raised, 
the  sum  of  $191,547,975.  This  is  allowing  each  inhabitant  only 
about  6^  cents  per  day.  If  to  this  we  add  the  imports  of  foreign 
produce,  the  timber  sold,  the  cotton  raised,  amounting  to  from  70,000 
to  80,000  quintals  annually,  the  cochineal,  which  amounts  to  some 
35.000  or  40,000  arrobas  of  .32  lbs.  each,  the.  hemp,  silk,  beeswax, 
&;c.  &c.,  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Mexico,  in 
1852,  will  not  foil  short  of  6;200, 000,000. 

The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality,  equal,  says  Humboldt, 
to  the  best  Andalusian.  It  is  large,  white  and  nutritive.  When  the 
lands  are  well  irrigated  the  yield  is  twenty-four  to  one.  Since  the 
revolution  this  important  branch  of  agriculture  has  been  much 
neglected.  During  the  viceroyalty,  wheat  was  an  article  of  export. 
Humboldt,  writing  in  1808,  says  : 

"The  Mexican  flour  enters  into' competition,  at  the  Havana  market, 
with  tJiat  of  the  United  States.  When  the  road  which  is  constructing 
from  the  table-land  of  Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  shall  be  completely  finished, 
the  grain  of  New-Spain  will  be  exported  for  Bordeaux,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremen.  The  Mexicans  will  then  possess  a  double  advantage  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  that  of  a  greater  fertility  of  territory,  and 
that  of  a  lower  price  of  labor." f 

Humboldt  little  thought,  when  he  wrote  the  above,  that,  in  two 
years  afterwards,  New-Spain  would  be  convulsed  with  a  revolution, 
the  results  of  which  have  proved  destructive  to  all  branches  of 
industry,  and  completely  ruined  the  country. 

•  Gillam,  Travels  in  Mexico,  p.  207.  t  Nouvelle  E»pagne,  vol.  ii.,  p.  33C. 
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Rye  and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  country, 
the  yield  of  the  latter  being  very  abundant.  Oats  are  but  little  culti- 
vated, barley  being  used  instead,  as  in  Spain,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  tal)le-lands  ;  the  yam  is  common  to  both  the  high 
and  low  lands.  Capsicum  is  raised  in  vast  quantities  for  its  spice, 
which  is  universally  used  instead  of  salt  for  seasoning  food.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  plants  in  Mexico  is  the  maguey,  (Agave  Ameri- 
cana.) The  maguey  plantations  are  principally  in  the  states  of  La 
Puebia,  Mexico,  and  Guanaxuato ;  but  the  plant  is  found  wild  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  growth  is  slow.  When  mature  its  leaves 
are  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  the  stem  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high.  The  period  of  flowering  is  once  in  about  ten  years. 
At  the  flowering  season,  when  the  plant  first  begins  to  be  useful,  the 
exact  time  is  watched  when  the  stem  of  the  flower  is  about  to  shoot 
up.  The  top  is  then  cut  off  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  for  the  reception 
of  the  sap,  which  is  regularly  drawn  oflT.  A  good  plant  yields  daily 
about  a  gallon  of  juice,  for  four  or  five  months  in  succession.  This 
juice,  which  has  a  slight  sub-acid  taste,  ferments  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  thus  becomes  pulque,  a  beverage  somewhat  resembling  cider, 
but  with  a  disagreeable  smell.  This  is  drank  by  all  classes  in 
Mexico,  in  vast  quantities,  many  of  the  whites  and  Indians  using  no 
other  drink,  A  kind  of  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  pulque,  called 
mexical.  The  fibres  of  the  maguey  plant  are  also  used  for  making 
thread,  ropes,  and  paper. 

Sugar  was,  under  the  viceroyalty,  an  article  of  exportation ;  but 
for  many  years  past  it  has  ceased  to  be  exported,  and  the  present 
production  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  although 
there  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  capable  of  producing  more 
sugar  than  Mexico. 

Coffee  is  another  product  almost  entirely  neglected,  though  the 
coffee  of  Mexico  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Tobacco  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  its  growth  is  confined  to  a  small  district 
near  Orizava  and  Cordova.    Large  quantities  are  imported. 

Agriculture  in  Mexico  has  declined,  since  the  Spanish  viceroyalty, 
to  an  extent  that  one  could  hardly  conceive  possible.  Vast  tracts  of 
the  finest  land  in  the  world,  formerly  cultivated,  have  long  since  been 
entirely  abandoned.  The  old  Spanish  owners  went  to  great  expense 
in  constructing  aqueducts  for  irrigating  the  lands.  These  have  been 
suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  The  farming  utensils  now  used  are  of  the 
rudest  description.  General  Arista,  some  years  ago,  attempted  to 
import  from  the  United  States  plows,  harrows,  winnowing  ma- 
chines, and  other  agricultural  implements  ;  but  they  were  seized  by 
the  government,  and  he  himself  thrown  into  prison.  The  Mexican 
agricultural  implements  of  the  present  day  are  few^,  and  of  the  most 
primitive  character.  Their  plow  is  nothing  more  than  a  rude  stick 
of  wood  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  pointed  at  one  end  some- 
times with  iron  ;  at  the  other  end  rises  a  straight  stick  for  a  handle, 
just  in  front  of  which  is  attached  a  long  pole,  to  which  the  oxen  are 
fastened  by  means  of  a  yoke  or  straight  stick  of  wood  lashed  to  their 
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horns.  This  rude  implement  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  plow 
and  harrow.  All  other  implements  are  equally  rude  and  inefficient. 
Por  the  want  of  proper  utensils  and  industry  the  lands  do  not  yield 
one-fourth  of  what  they  are  capable  of  yielding. 

Among  the  products  of  the  soil  of  Mexico  may  be  mentioned  its 
valuable  timber,  which  is  very  abundant.  Mexico  abounds  in  trees 
useful  lor  their  gums  and  resins,  such  as  the  gum  elastic,  the  copal, 
the  gum  lac,  the  liquid  amber,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  valuable  medicinal  plants.  Among  the  most  valuable  trees 
of  the  forests  are  the  roble,  a  species  of  very  hard  oak,  the  holm  or 
French  oak,  the  ash,  pine,  chestnut,  cedar,  mahogany,  rosewood,  and 
others  equally  precious.  As  yet  the  botany  of  Mexico  is  imperfectly 
understood,  a  remark  which  indeed  is  equally  applicable  to  almost 
everything  else  pertaining  to  the  country.  The  turbulent  state  of 
Mexico,  since  the  separation  from  Spain,  and  the  utter  impossibility 
of  traveling  through  it,  every  part  of  it  being  infested  with  formidable 
bands  of  robbers,  have  prevented  its  exploration.  According  to 
Clavijero,  there  are  about  1,200  plants  peculiar  to  the  soil  of  Mexico. 

Zoology,  Ornithology. — The  domestic  animals  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards  have  so  much  increased,  that  vast  herds  range  wild 
through  the  thinly  inhabited  regions  of  the  country.  The  wool  of 
the  Mexican  sheep  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  owing  more  to  neg- 
lect than  to  nature.  The  mule  and  ass  are  the  most  common  beasts 
of  burden.  Cattle,  hogs,  horses,  mules,  asses  and  goats  abound. 
Deer,  hares,  rabbits,  bears  and  jaguars  are  among  the  wild  animals; 
but  carnivorous  animals  are  not  numerous.  Monstrous  serpents  and 
lizards  infest  the  forests  of  the  low  regions,  rendering  the  passage 
through  them  dangerous.  The  rivers  and  lagoons  swarm  with  alliga- 
tors. 

Of  birds,  there  are  peacocks,  domestic  fowls,  doves,  ducks,  quails, 
partridges,  cranes,  turkeys,  pigeons,  and  many  others.  There  are 
about  70  species  of  birds  in  Mexico  that  serve  as  food  for  man.  Of 
the  birds  distinguished  for  their  plumage  and  notes,  there  are  in 
Mexico,  according  to  Clavijero,  507  species,  some  of  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  Mexico.  Of  the  speaking  birds,  there  are  the  papagayo  and 
the  huacamaya. 

Mixes. — The  mineral  resources  of  Mexico  are  unquestionably  im- 
mense. Its  mines  of  gold  and  silver  have  always  been  considered  as 
the  chief  sources  of  its  wealth.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Mexico  is 
much  richer  in  mineral  products  than  is  generally  supposed.  Like 
California,  the  exact  extent  of  its  mineral  wealth  will  not  be  de- 
veloped until  she  passes  into  more  enlightened  hands.  The  moment 
Mexico  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  every  foot  of 
her  territory  will  be  explored,  and,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be 
brought  to  light  mineral  wonders  that  will  equal,  if  not  eclipse,  those 
of  Califoniia.  Mexico  has  been  deemed  the  richest  country  in 
America,  excepting,  perhaps,  Peru.  Before  the  revolution,  (1821,) 
there  were  more  than  .3,000  mines  worked  in  Mexico,  producing  an- 
nually about  821,000,000  in  silver  and  about  $;2,000,000  in  gold; 
but  the  overthrow  of  the  viceroyalty  was  destructive  to  the  mining 
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interests,  as  to  everything  else.  Some  of  the  mines  continued  to 
be  only  half  worlied,  and  others  were  deserted  altogether.  Great 
numbers  of  the  richest  mines,  which  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to 
abandon,  were  stopped  up  with  rocks  and  earth,  so  that  their  en- 
trances cannot  now  be  found.  Of  late  years,  some  of  these  closed 
entrances  have  caved  in,  disclosing  the  rich  chambers  whence  the 
old  Spaniards  drew  their  treasures.  Thousands  now  probably  re- 
main closed. 

Before  the  war  of  independence,  until  1690,  there  are  no  returns 
from  the  mint  of  Mexico  showing  the  amount  of  the  coinage  before 
that  time.  The  mint  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1535. 
Brantz  Mayer  estimates  the  entire  amount  of  the  coinage,  from  1535 
to  1843,  at  $2,068,597,948,  This  is  probably  quite  too  small — it  is 
at  least  much  less  than  the  estimate  of  other  writers.  According  to 
M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  in  his  late  work,  La  Republica  Mexiccma  en 
1850,  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  has  now  arrived 
at  a  grade  of  prosperity  quite  unknown  at  any  anterior  epoch;  and 
he  contends  that  this  prosperity  would  be  much  greater,  were  it  not 
for  the  high  price  of  mercury. 

According  to  the  report  made  to  the  Mexican  Chambers,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  it  appears  that  in  the  eighteen  months  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1848,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1849,  the  total  coinage  at  the 
mints,  exclusive  of  that  of  Hermosillo,  was  as  follows : 

Gold.  Silver. 

Chihuahua S332,208 

Guadalajara $21 ,652   938,890 

Guadalupe  y  Calvo 1,045,185 

Guanajuato 861,480 10,061 ,600 

Mexico 125,920 2,430,778 

San  LuisPotosi 2,052,268 

Zacatecas 7,129,920 

Durango 25,057 1,483,569 

Culiacan 317,307 929,.571 


$1,351,416  $27,003,989 

To  these  amounts,  the  same  writer  adds  $10,000,000,  which  he 
estimates  to  have  passed  out  of  tlie  country  during  the  above  eighteen 
months,  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  making  the  actual  product  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  in  those  eighteen  months,  838,000,000.  Pie  esti- 
mates that  from  G  to  Oi  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  in  bullion,  are 
exported  annually  from  Mexico,  either  by  permission,  or  fraudu- 
lently.* 

Mercury. — According  to  the  official  accounts  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment in  1844,  there  were  then  in  Mexico  twenty-five  worked 
mines  of  mercury,  and  others  have  since  been  discovered.  The  an- 
nual product  of  these  mines  was  estimated,  in  1850,  at  from  2.000  to 
2,500  quintals — a  quantity  far  too  small  to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  republic,  which  consumes  now 
more  than  14,000  quintals  annually.     The  richest  quicksilver  mine 

*  Cuadro  Sinoptico  de  la  Republica  Mexicana  en  1850. 
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in  ^Icxico  is  that  of  Guadalcazar,  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  which   yields 
more  than  1,000  quintals  annually. 

Coi'PEK  is  abundant  in  ^loxioo  ;  but  the  more  profitable  business  of 
workinif  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  causes  copper  to  be  neglected. 
The  richest  copper  mines  now  worked  are  those  of  Mazapil,  which 
yield  from  4  to  0,000  (juintals  annually.  The  rich  copper  mines  of 
Chihuahua  have  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians.  Large  (juantities  of  copper  money  have  been  coined 
in  the  mint  in  the  city  of  Mexico;  tlie  total  value  during  the  seven 
years  ending  with  183T  having  amounted  to  §4,712,000. 

Iron. — No  iron  mines  were  worked  in  Mexico  previous  to  1825. 
Numerous  mines  of  iron  are  now  worked,  but  there  are  no 
statistics  from  which  one  can  infer  the  amount  of  the  products.  Iron 
is  very  abundant.  Tin  is  also  found,  and  rich  lead  mines  exist,  but 
they  are  entirely  neglected.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic  are  found, 
but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese.  The  carbonate  of  soda,  used  for 
smelting  silver  ore,  is  found  in  great  abundance  crystallized  on  the 
surface  of  several  lakes.  Lake  Tezcuco,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  yields 
large  quantities.  At  low  water,  during  nine  months  of  the  dry  sea- 
son, all  the  shores  present  a  thick  incrustation  or  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  is  collected  by  the  Indians  and  sold  for  soap- 
making.  All  the  water  and  soil  o-f  JNIexico  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  it.  "  1  once  rode  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  when  the  hoofs 
of  ray  animal,  as  it  passed  over  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
made  sounds  resembling  that  of  snow  when  trodden  upon."*  Hence 
the  chronic  diarrhea  that  attacks  the  stranger  in  Mexico.  Rain- 
water is  the  only  safe  drink  in  that  country. 

According  to  Miguel  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the  annual  products  of 
all  the  mines  of  Mexico,  at  the  present  time,  amount  to  about 
$20,000,000,  all  of  which,  except  about  ^1,000,000,  is  ailbrded  by  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver;  the  rest  comes  from  those  of  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  <kc.  The  great  scarcity  of  fuel  in  Mexico  is  the  cause  of 
the  iron  mines  being  neglected.  Iron  bears  a  high  price  in  Mexico. 
In  184G  it  was  worth  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  in  Zacatecas,  and 
scarce.     The  duties  on  iron  ai'e  high. 

The  theory  of  mining  is  little  understood  by  the  Mexicans,  not- 
withstanding all  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  English.  They 
adhere  obstinately  to  the  old  exploded  methods,  both  of  extracting 
the  metal  and  draining  the  mines.  If  the  latest  improvements  were 
used,  mines  now  abandoned  would  be  worked,  and  the  product  would 
be  doubled.  The  mines  of  Mexico,  which  have  now  been  worked 
near  three  hundred  years,  are  inexhaustible ;  and  they  only  need  the 
protection  of  a  good  government  and  the  skill  of  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  people,  to  render  them  productive  of  the  most 
astonishing  quantities  of  the  precious  metals. 

Before  leaving  this  brief  account  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico, 
we  may  state  that,  of  the  precious  stones,  there  are  found  in  ^Mexico 
— the  opal,  the  turkoise,  topaz,  agate,  amethyst,  corneIian,'and  some 

*  Qillam's  ^lexico,  p.  77. 
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beautiful  green  stones  resembling  the  emerald,  but  inferior  to  it. 
Diamonds  are  also  believed  to  exist  there,  from  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  the  Indians  exhibited  them  ;  but  none  have 
been  discovered  since.  In  this  connection  we  may  also  state  that  the 
Gulf  of  Culitbrnia  and  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Mexico  were  once  rich  in 
pearls,  and  are  proba])ly  so  now.* 

Manufactukks. — The  principal  products  of  Mexican  industry,  at 
the  present  time,  consist  in  those  of  brandy,  the  sugar  cane,  the 
mezcal,  a  kind  of  whisky  made  from  the  maguey  plant,  oil,  wine, 
brandy  from  the  grape,  delft-ware,  glass,  paper,  silk,  thread,  cotton 
and  woolen  yarns,  and  some  cotton  fabrics. 

The  chief  sugar  haciendas,  or  plantations,  are  in  the  states  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Tobasco,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Guerrero,  Michoacan  and  Guadala- 
jara. Most  of  the  Mexican  sugar  planters  also  distil  brandy,  it  being 
the  more  profitable.  Of  late  years  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  have  been  introduced  by  the 
planters. 

For  the  manufacture  of  oil,  there  are  at  present,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  forty-nine  mills,  besides  those  established  in  Tacubaya, 
Toluca,  Guanajuato  and  Puebla.  In  these  mills  are  manufactured 
not  only  the  olive  oil,  nearly  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but 
also  linseed  oil,  oil  of  sesainum,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  oil. 

With  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  brandy  and  wine,  although 
there  are  vineyards  in  many  of  the  states,  they  are  only  manufactured 
in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  states  of  Guanahuato,  Coahuila. 
Baja  California,  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  which  latter  state  yields 
annually  600  barrels  of  brandy,  300  of  wine,  and  200  bales  of 
raisins. 

The  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  earthenware  is  carried  on  in 
many  parts  of  the  republic.  The  wares  manufactured  are  sufficiently 
perfect  in  their  kind.  The  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  delft-ware  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  Puebla,  where  the  manufacture  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  at  Salamanca.  More  recently  its  manu- 
factui-e  has  been  commenced  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  a  very 
superior  article  is  produced. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  the  present  time,  four  glass 
manufactories,  which  produce  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic demand.     They  manuficture  glass  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  also  eight  paper-mills  at  present  in  Mfexico,  Puebla,  and 
Jalisco,  which  produce  paper  of  all  kinds  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  republic.  According  to  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the 
Mexican  paper  is  equal  to  that  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  speci- 
mens which  have  fallen  under  our  observation  do  not  justify  his  state- 
ment. Most  of  the  Mexican  paper  is  made  of  cotton  and  of  the 
filaments  of  the  maguey  plant. 

In  respect  to  cotton  manufactures,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  hand-machines  for  the  manufacture  of  rebosos,  (veils  worn  by  all 

*  Lerdo  de  Tejada:  La  JElep.  Mex.en  1850. 
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Mexican  females,)  bed-coverings,  and  other  articles  of  ordinary  use, 
there  arc  at  present  seventy-two  large  factories  employing  machinery, 
in  the  district  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  states  of  Coahuila, 
Durango,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  Puebla,  Queretaro  and  Vera  Cruz,  In 
these  factories  most  of  the  fabrics  consist  of  coarse  goods,  though 
some  of  therii  are  of  a  finer  class.  We  have  no  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  products  of  these  factories.  The  city  of  Zamora  is 
noted  for  the  perfection  to  v^hich  it  has  arrived  in  the  manufacture  of 
rebosos,  and  other  articles  of  silk.  There  are  also  manufactured  col- 
lars, suspenders,  gloves,  stockings,  and  other  articles  of  that  class. 
Some  of  these  are  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  national 
prison. 

Of  woolen  manufactories,  besides  several  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  cloths  of  a  coarse  character, 
there  are  at  present  six  large  factories  at  the  city  of  Mexico  and  in 
the  states  of  Mexico,  Queretaro,  Zacatecasand  Tlaxcala,  in  which  are 
manufactured  cloths,  cassimeres,  carpets,  flannels,  and  other  articles, 
which  compare  well  with  foreign  products. 

For  the  manufacture  of  silk  there  are  established  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  in  Puebla  and  Guadalajara,  upwards  of  seventy  ma- 
chines, w^orked  by  hand,  which  produce  a  very  superior  kind  of  silk 
for  sewing.  There  is  also  a  silk  establishment  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
using  horse-power,  and  carried  on  according  to  the  French  system. 
This  establishment  is  capable  of  producing  100  lbs.  daily.  The  total 
amount  of  sewing  silk  manufactured  annually  in  Mexico  is  estimated 
at  40,000  lbs.  The  only  fiibrics  of  silk  now  manufactured  in  Mexico 
are  those  used  by  the  JSIexican  ladies  for  rebosos,  or  veils,  and  some 
ribbons. 

There  are  also  manufactured  in  Mexico,  buttons,  cords,  braids, 
fringes,  and  many  other  articles  of  ornament  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk ; 
also  gold  and  silver  thread  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  articles  of 
like  character,  too  numerous  to  mention.  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada  esti- 
mates the  entire  value  of  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds  in  Mexico  an- 
nually at  80  or  §90,000,000.  We  can  hardly  credit  this ;  but  we 
give  it  as  we  find  it  in  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada's  work,  the  latest  that  has 
been  published  on  ^Mexico,  and  approved  by  the  Mexican  Society  of 
Geography  and  Statistics.  What  we  have  given  above  on  Mexican 
manufactures  we  have  translated  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  of  M. 
Tejada. 

Arts  and  Trades. — These  are  in  a  very  low  condition,  though 
more  flourishing  than  formerly.  Printing,  lithography,  book-binding, 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving  on  metals,  &c.,  have  lately 
received  many  improvements  in  Mexico.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  carriages.  In  the  manufacture  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  the  Mexicans  exhibit  much 
skill.  In  iron,  brass  and  tin,  also,  the  Mexicans  exhibit  skill.  Arti- 
cles of  these  materials  are  now  manufactured  in  Mexico,  but  it  is 
not  many  years  since  they  were  entirely  unknown  there,  e'xcept  as 
coming  from  Europe. 

The  arts,  in  Mexico,  are  chiefly  exercised  by  foreigners,  who  era- 
ploy  Mexicans  as  operatives. 
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For  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  besides  the  lessons  given  in  thern 
in  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  states,  there  is  in  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co the  San  Carlos  Academy,  named  in  honor  of  its  founder,  Carlos 
III.,  an  institution,  according  to  M.  Tejada,  "not  only  unequaled  in 
all  the  American  continent,  but  superior  to  many  of  those  of  its 
class  which  exist  in  some  of  the  European  capitals."* 

In  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos  there  are,  or  were  in  1850,  327 
students  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving,  and  it  sustains,  at  its  own  expense,  in  Eu- 
rope, five  pupils,  with  the  object  of  rendering  them  perfect  in  their 
studies,  so  that  they  may  return  to  Mexico  as  professors  for  the  San 
Carlos  Academy,  Lately  the  academy  has  adopted  the  system  of 
making  annually  a  public  exposition  of  all  the  works  executed  by 
the  students.  These  expositions  have  developed  some  notable  ad- 
vances in  the  fine  arts  highly  creditable  to  the  pupils. 

Roads, — These  in  [Mexico  are  generally  in  a  most  wretched  condi- 
tion. There  arc,  in  fact,  few  that  merit  the  name  of  roads.  Of  the 
few  that  exist,  the  two  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  con- 
structed at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  are  the  principal. 
These  for  many  years  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and  are  at  pre- 
sent, in  many  places,  almost  impassable.  Of  the  roads  traversing  the 
country,  between  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  interior,  few  of  them 
ever  received  the  slightest  improvement  from  art  or  labor,  except  in 
the  construction  of  a  bridge,  in  places  which  would  otherwise  be  en- 
tirely impassable,  or  a  causeway.  Of  late  the  Mexicans  have  dis- 
covered the  advantage  of  good  roads,  and  accordingly  they  are  now- 
making  some  efforts  to  open  passable  routes.  In  several  of  the 
states  some  roads  have  recently  been  made,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  government.  They  are  now  opening  a  road  from  San 
Luis  to  Tampico,  one  from  Guadalajara  to  Tepic  and  San  Bias,  and 
improving  those  leading  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Queretaro  and 
Acapulco.  Since  1843  a  rail-road  has  been  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion from  Vera  Cruz  to  San  Juan,  but  it  i^  not  yet  completed.  They 
continue  to  work  upon  it,  and  at  present  trains  run  on  the  part  fin- 
ished from  Vera  Cruz  as  far  as  the  place  called  El  Molino.  The 
road,  when  completed,  will  have  a  length  of  29,380  Mexican  varas. 
The  Mexican  vara  is  about  thirty-three  inches. 

Population. — Although  we  have  no  certain  data  for  fixing  with 
exactness  the  respective  number  of  the  different  races  into  which  the 
total  population  of  Mexico  is  divided,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  best  observers  who  have  seen  all  parts  of  the  republic,  we  may  state 
that  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  aboriginal  race, 
and  that  of  the  rest  one-third  are  of  pure  European  blood,  and  the  other 
two-thirds  a  mixture  of  European  and  Indian,  with  a  small  portion  ex- 
hibiting some  African  blood.  This  diversity  of  races  is  considered 
by  the  Mexicans  an  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  and  aggrandizement 
of  the  country,  since- no  one  of  these  different  classes  can  ever  rule ; 
and  besides,  society  being  thus   divided  into  different  classes,  by 

*  Un  establecimiento  no  solo  sin  igual  en  todo  el  continente  Americano,  sino  superior  a 
niuchos  de  los  que  en  su  close  ecsisten  en  algunos  de  los  capitales  de  Europa. 
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origin,  education,  customs  and  idioms,  each  one  having  diilorent  ten- 
dencies, never  can  they  hecome  united,  so  ;is  to  hibor  together  for 
the  accuniplishment  of  one  and  the  same  end. 

The  majority  of  tliis  population  reside  in  5,128  cities,  towns  and 
viUages  in  the  elevated  porti(.»ns  of  the  country,  and  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Cordilleras.  In  all  parts  of  Mexico  there  is  observed  to 
be  a  scarcity  of  inhabitants,  considering  the  number  that  the  country 
is  capable  of  supporting.  This  scarcity  is  more  particularly  visible 
in  the  low  regions,  immediately  on  the  coasts,  where  the  dearth  of 
population  is  such,  that  there  are  many  places  where  the  foot  of  man 
never  trod. 

From  observations  made  at  different  periods  and  in  different  parts 
of  Mexico  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  male  to  the  I'emale 
population,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  the  females  predominates 
in  the  more  southern  portions,  and  that  of  the  males  in  the  northern. 
"With  respect  to  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  annually,  it  is 
found,  according  to  the  most  reliable  statistics,  that  the  number  of 
births  in  Mexico  annually  is  IJ  per  cent,  greater  than  the  number  of 
deaths,  which  gives  an  annual  increase  of  114,000  souls.  The  for- 
eign population  of  Mexico  is  estimated,  by  M.  Tejada,  at  7,700  per- 
sons. All  foreigners  in  Mexico  are  required  by  the  laws  to  take 
out  letters  of  security  (cartas  de  seqiiridad)  annually,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  comply  with  this  requirement. 

The  total  population  of  Mexico,  according  to  the  latest  authorities 
on  the  subject,*  is  7,601.019,  which  is  about  seven  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  The  following  table,  -which  we  take  from  the  work  of 
M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  is  the  latest  on  the  subject,  and  probably  the 
most  accurate. 

StaU»  and  Tcrriloriea.  Population.                             Capitala.  Popiilfttion. 

Chihuahua 147,600 Chihuahua 14.000 

Chiapas 144,070   f^an  Christobel 0,r,00 

Coahuila 75,340  Saltillo 19,t98 

Durango, 162,219   Durango, 22,000 

Guanajuato 713,.")?3   Guanajuato 4f',9.'54 

Guerrero £70,000   Tixtla 4,r,00 

Jahsco 774,461    Guadalajara 63,000 

Mexico 973,697 Toluca 12,000 

Miclioacan 491,679   Morelia 25,000 

Nuevo  Leon 133,361 Monterey 13,.W4 

Oajaca 52."),101   Oajara 2.5,000 

I'uebla 580,000   Tuehla 71,631 

Queretaro 184.161    Queretaro 29,702 

San  Luie  Potosi 36<^,120 San  Luis 40,000 

Sonora 139,374 Ures 7,000 

Sinaloa 160,000 Culiacan , 12,000 

Tobasco 63,580 .San  Juan  Bautista 4,000 

Tamauhpas 100,064 Ciudad  Victoria 5,500 

Vora  Cruz 264,723   Vera  Cruz 8,228 

Yucatun 680,948 Merida 40,000 

Zacatecas 3.j6,024 Zacatecas 25,005 

Federal   District 200,000   .Mexico 170,000 

Tlaxcala 80,171    Tlaxcala 3,463 

Colima 61,243   Cnlima 31,774 

Lower  California 12,000 La  Taz 500 

Total  poptjlation... 7,661,910 

Baron    Humboldt,  in    1803,  estimated   the   population  of  New 

*  M.  Lerdo  Tejada,  1850,  and  the  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica. 
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Spain  or  Mexico,  including  Upper  and  Lower  California,  at  5,S3T,100, 
a  number,  however,  which  he  says  is  probably  much  below  the 
existing  population.  The  first  census  of  Mexico  was  that  of  Conde 
<3e  Revellagigedo,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1793.  The  dif- 
fent  censuses  are  as  follows : 

1793,  Ilevella<Tigedo 5,270,029 

1803,  Humboldt, D,8:{7,100 

1824,  Poinsett 6,o00,000 

1830,  Burkhardt 7,996,000 

1839,  Unknown 7,065,000 

18-12,  Mexican  Government 7,015,50) 

1850,  M.  L.  deTejada 7,661,919 

It  is  probably  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  population 
of  Mexico,  from  the  fact  that  every  attempt  to  take  a  census  is  con- 
sidered by  the  people  as  a  sinister  presage  of  some  financial  opera- 
tion— some  tax,  forced  contribution,  or  conscription.  Every  head 
of  a  family,  accordingly,  endeavors  to  diminish  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  his  household.  Taking  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  in 
1824,  as  correct,  and  that  of  ]\I.  Tejada,  in  1850,  it  will  be  seen  that 
since  Mexico  has  been  independent  of  Spain,  its  population,  in  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  increased  only  1,161,919. 

Brantz  Mayer  enumerates  the  different  castes  and  classes  of  the 
population  of  Mexico  as  follows  : 

Indians 4,000,000 

Whites 1 ,000,000 

Negroes 6,000 

All  otiier  castes,  sucb  as  Zambos,  Mestizos,  Mulattoes,  duadroons, 

and  Qaiuteroons 2,009,509 

Total  population 7,01 5,509 

The  mulattoes  and  zambos  principally  reside  in  the  low  country, 
and  the  whites  on  the  table-lands.  The  Indians  are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  speaking  upwards  of  twenty  languages  totally  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  of  which  fourteen  grammars  and  dictiona- 
ries have  been  published.  Their  character  remains  much  the  same 
as  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Indolence, 
blind  submission  to  their  superiors,  and  gross  superstition,  are  as 
much  their  characteristics  now  as  formerly.  The  form  of  their  reli- 
gion is  changed,  and  that  is  nearly  all.  They  are  scattered  over  the 
country  as  laborers,  distributed  in  villages,  or  else  living  in  the  towns 
as  artisans,  workmen,  or  beggars.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  ac- 
cumulated property,  but  in  general,  they  are  indolent,  ignorant,  and 
poverty-stricken.  They  have  undoubtedly  degenerated  since  the 
days  of  Montezuma,  and  under  a  good  government  would  probably 
exhibit  capabilities  of  a  respectable  order.  Even  the  Spanish  race 
have  degenerated  in  Mexico  since  the  conquest,  and  have  carried 
with  them  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  live  in  bamboo  cabins,  and  sleep  on  mats  or  beds  of 
leaves.  Their  dress  is  simply  a  pair  of  drawers  or  a  petticoat,  and 
a  blanket,  which  serves  as  a  cloak  by  day,  and  a  counterpane  at 
night.  Each  has  his  horse,  or  sorry  beast,  which  feeds  at  large  in 
the  open  country.     A  little  patch  of  land  about  the  cabin  furnishes 
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them,  without  much  labor,  ^Yith  what  bananas,  maize,  and  chili  or 
peppers  they  can  eat.  Labor  is  little  thought  of,  and  the  Indian 
spends  his  time  chiefly  in  sleep,  in  drinking  his^;;//(^»ej  or  in  singing 
to  his  wretched  mandolin  hymns  in  honor  of  Notre  Dame  de  Guada- 
lupe, occasionally  relieving  the  monotony  of  his  hours  by  carrying 
votive  chaplets  to  deck  the  altar  of  his  village  church.*  Thus  he 
passes  his  life  in  dreamy  indiflerence,  and  utterly  careless  of  the 
ever-reviving  cmcntcs  which  so  often  disturb  the  peace  of  Mexico. 
The  assassinations  and  robberies,  which  arc  constantly  occurring  on 
all  the  public  roads,  are  to  him  matters  of  as  great  indiflerence  as 
they  appear  to  be  to  the  government  itself  They  supply  him  with 
themes  for  his  daily  conversations,  and  he  looks  upon  them  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  occurring  in  the  due  order  of  Mexican  nature.  He 
views  them  as  the  mere  harmonious  workings  of  life  in  ^Mexico,  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  morality  of  the  government.  The  Indian 
feels  perfectly  secure,  there  being  nothing  about  him  that  a  bandit 
would  take.  His  shirt,  blanket  and  guitar,  with  his  sorry  pony,  are 
all  he  has,  and  all  he  desires.  He  has  nothing  to  fear  from  i-obbers, 
for  he  has  nothing  to  steal.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Mexi- 
can population  is  the  vast  disproportion  of  the  lazarones  and  va- 
grants. Their  numbers  are  so  great  as  to  render  them  disgustingly 
prominent.  Half-naked,  houseless,  penniless,  and  friendless,  tliey 
are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  bad  government,  and  of  the  iniquity  of 
those  in  power. 

Castilian  is  the  language  of  all  the  ^Mexicans  descended  from  the 
European  race.  Of  the  aborigines,  there  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Toltecs,  Chichimecos,  Acolhuis,  Olmecs,  Otomites,  Tarascos, 
Mazahuis,  ^latlatzincs,  Nahuatlacs,  and  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  all  pre- 
serving their  primitive  idioms. 

Commerce. — The  exterior  commerce  of  Mexico  is  limited  to  the 
reception  of  American,  European  and  Asiatic  products  suflTicient  for 
the  necessities  or  luxury  of  a  very  small  class  of  the  population,  for 
which  is  given  in  exchange  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of  the 
mines,  and  some  few  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  As  Mexico  has 
but  little  save  the  products  of  her  mines  with  which  to  purchase 
foreign  products,  and  as  those  mines  do  not  yield  more  than  §20,000,- 
000  annually,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  exterior  commerce  of 
Mexico  exceeds  that  amount.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  from 
which  the  exact  state  of  the  present  trade  of  Mexico  may  be  calcula- 
ted ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  her  foreign  trade  never  was  in  a  worse 
condition  than  now.  Trade  is  discouraged  by  excessive  duties,  dic- 
tated by  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  plainest  laws  and  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  total  number  of  Mexican  merchant  vessels, 
all  of  which  are  small,  does  not  exceed  fifty  ;  and  of  these  more  than 
half  beh^ng  to  private  individuals  iti  Yucatan. 

CcRREXcy. — The  amount  of  specie  in  constant  circulation  in  INIexi- 
co  is  about  §100,000, 000.  The  coins  of  Mexico  are  of  g«ld,  silver, 
and  copper.  Of  the  gold  coins,  the  Mexicans  have  10,  8,4,  2,  and  1 
dollar  pieces.     Of  silver  coins,  there  is  the  dollar,  half  dollar,  quarter, 

*  M.  Chevalier's  Mexico. 
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and  eighth  of  a  tlollar,  or  real ;  also  the  half  real,  C^  cents,  and  the 
quarter  of  a  real,  or  3^  cents.  They  have  but  one  copper  coin,  which 
is  of  the  value  of  the  eighth  of  a  real,  or  a  little  more  than  a  cent  and 
a  hal£ 

Education. — Education  in  Mexico  is  at  a  very  lov/  ebb.  "  We 
may  be  assured,"  says  ]\I.  de  Tejada,  "  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  Ahece- 
dario  in  the  world.'"  Still,  Mexico  is  not  entirely  destitute  of 
schools ;  and  of  late  years  some  progress  has  been  made  in  public 
education.  Some  of  the  states  have  established  primary  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  and  many  private  schools  have  been  open- 
ed in  all  places  where  the  population  is  dense.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  how  many  pupils  receive  instruction  in  these  schools.  The 
number  is  probably  small.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  according  to  M. 
de  Tejada,  there  are  129  of  these  primary  schools,  containing  7,151 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  This  is  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  city. 

The  other  educational  establishments  of  Mexico  arc  as  follows  : — 

1.  Seminaries  sustained  and  directed  by  the  clergy. 

2.  National  colleges,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  sustained  in  part  by 
their  own  funds,  and  in  part  by  those  of  the  general  government. 

3.  Colleges  and  institutes  in  the  states,  sustained  by  the  funds  of 
the  states. 

Of  the  above  educational  establishments,  there  are  ten  of  the  first 
class,  distrib-uted  in  the  capitals  of  the  several  bishoprics.  In  these 
are  taught  Latin,  philosophy,  canon  law,  theology,  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  Church  ;  besides,  there  are  in  some  of  them  chairs 
of  natural  and  international  law,  civil  law,  and  of  the  French  and 
English  languages.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  for  1850,  there  were  then  in  these  colleges  3,024  students, 
not  including  Sonora,  for  which  there  were  no  returns. 

Of  the  second  class  of  colleges,  all  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  are 
six,  as  follows :  College  of  San  lldefonso,  San  Gregorio,  San  Juan 
de  Letrau,  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Mining,  and  the 
Military  College. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  colleges  are  taught  grammar,  Castilian, 
French,  English  and  Latin  languages,  philosophy,  ideology,  logic, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  mathematics,  drawing,  elementary  physics,  chro- 
nology, cosmography,  geography,  political  economy  ;  also  a  course 
of  jurisprudence,  comprehending  natural  law,  law  of  nations,  public 
law,  principles  of  legislation,  and  the  elements  of  Roman,  civil, 
criminal,  and  canonical  law  ;  also  a  course  of  ecclesiastical  sciences, 
including  ecclesiastical  history,  sacred  geography,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, theology,  study  of  the  Fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline;  also 
a  course  of  humanities,  embracing  the  general  and  particular  history 
of  Mexico,  the  reading  and  analysis  of  ancient  and  modern  classics,  the 
formation  of  critical  compositions  on  the  same  ;  also  literary  exercises 
on  all  subjects,  the  whole  conformably  to  the  general  plan  of  studies 
contained  in  the  law  of  the  18th  of  August,  1843. 

In  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letrau  there  is  the  same  course, 
omitting  the  ecclesiastical  sciences.     In  the  College  of  San  Gregorio 
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are  chairs  of  Greek  .and  Mexican,  and  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

In  the  School  of  ^fedicine  are  chairs  of  physics,  chemistry,  anato- 
my, physiology,  2">atlioloiiy,  internal  and  external,  materia  modica, 
clinics,  surgical  operations,  obstetrics,  legal  medicine,  and  pharnnicy. 

In  the  College  of  Mining  arc  taught   Castilian,   French,   English 

and  German,  ideology,  logic,  drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  mechan- 

i     cs  applied  to  mines,  chemistry,  miaeral'igy,  geology,  cosmography, 

geodesy,  uranography,  geograpliy,  botany  and  zoology. 
'  In  the  ^lilitary  College  are  taught  infantry  and  cavalry  tactics, 
horsemanship,  general  management  of  an  army,  &c.  &:c. ;  also  math- 
ematics, topography,  analytical  mechanics,  experimental  physics,  for- 
tification, permanent  and  temporary,  attack  and  defence  of  places, 
military  reconnoissances,  castrametation,  principles  of  artillery,  as- 
tronomical, political  and  historical  geography,  linear  drawing  of  ma- 
chines and  of  architecture,  and  the  French  and  English  languages. 
The  number  of  students  in  these  six  metropolitan  colleges  was,  in 
1850,  1506. 

Of  the  several  state  colleges  of  Mexico,  sustained  by  the  funds  of 
the  individual  states,  there  are  twenty,  including  six  preparatory 
schools.  There  are  besides  these  some  other  colleges  in  different 
parts  of  the  republic,  of  which  we  have  no  exact  information.  In  all 
of  these  the  course  of  study  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
colleges. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  Mexico  several  literary  and  scientific 
academies,  as  follows  :  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  Soctedad  Mexicana 
de  Geof/rajia  y  Esladistica,  the  Liceo  de  Ilida/ffo,  and  the  Academia 
Literuria  of  San  Juan  de  Letrau ;  in  Guadalajara,  the  Socledad 
Filoiatrica,  the  Falaiir/e  de  Estudio  ;  in  Yucatan,  the  Academia  de 
Ciencias  y  Literatura  ;  also  two  institutions,  one  in  Queretaro  and 
the  other  in  Morelia,  the  names  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give. 

Libraries. — There  are  three  public  libraries  in  the  city  of  INIexico, 
namely,  that  of  the  Cathedral,  which  contains  ujiwards  of  13,000 
printed  volumes  and  manuscripts ;  that  of  the  Utiivercidad,  which 
contains  over  9,000  volumes,  and  that  of  San  Grcyorio,  with  more 
than  4,000  volumes. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  libraries  and  reading  rooms  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals,  which  are  accessible  only  to  persons  who 
are  subscribers.  In  Puebla  there  is  a  public  library  belonging  to 
that  state,  which  has  been  recently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
great  library  which  belonged  to  the  late  Bishop  Vaz(|uez. 

Though  the  number  of  public  lil)raries  in  the  republic  is  small,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  those  of  private  individuals.  Of  these  there 
is  a  large  number,  containing  from  200  to  1,000  volumes.  Of  all 
Spanish  America  there  is  no  nation,  says  M.  de  Tejada,  in  which  are 
found  so  many  and  so  rich  collections  of  books  and  instruments  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  as  those  which  exist  in  the  repuljlic  of 
Mexico.  Of  the  college  liljraries,  that  of  San  .)uan  de  Letrau  con- 
tains from  11  to  12,000  volumes;  and  that  of  the  college  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  8,361  volumes. 
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Periodicals. — The  number  of  political  and  literary  periodicals 
published  in  the  l\epu1)lic  of  Mexico,  in  1850,  was  fifty-four,  there 
being  eleven  in  the  Federal  District,  at  Puebla  two,  Mexico  two, 
Queretaro  one,  Oajaca  six,  Chiapas  one,  Tobasco  one,  Yucatan  five. 
Vera  Cruz  five,  Tamaulipas  three,  San  Luis  Potosi  two,  Zacatecas 
one,  Jalisco  three,  Guanajuato  two,  Nueva  Leon  two,  Coahuila  one, 
Chihuahua  one,  Durango  one,  Sonora  one,  Siualoa  one,  Michoacaa 
one,  and  Guerrero  one. 

National  Museum. — The  museum  of  this  name,  in  the  University 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  founded  in  1822,  and  occupies  at  present 
two  large  halls  and  a  part  of  the  court  of  the  University  building.  It 
has  of  late  years  been  entirely  neglected.  It  contains  some  very 
valuable  and  curious  collections,  but  they  are  all  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion for  the  want  of  some  competent  hand  to  classify  and  arrange 
them.  Among  the  antiquities,  consisting  of  statues,  armor,  relievos, 
ornaments,  casts,  instruments  of  music  and  war,  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  excavations,  there  are,  besides,  great  numbers  of  manu- 
scripts in  hieroglyphic  characters  anterior  to  the  concjuest,  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  antiquaries.  Among  the  objects  of  the  fine  arts, 
worthy  of  notice,  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV.,  which  eli- 
cits the  admiration  and  praise  of  all  travelers,  and  reflects  the  highest 
orediton  Mexican  sculpture.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  de- 
signed and  cast  by  Tolsa,  a  Mexican  statuary  ;  but  some  contend  that 
it  is  the  workmanship  of  an  Italian  artist.  The  statue  and  pedestal 
measure,  in  height,  twenty-three  feet.  Competent  judges  pronounce 
it  to  be  as  symmetrical  and  perfect  as  any  equestrian  statue  to  be 
found  in  any  country.  In  the  court  are  to  be  seen  the  celebrated 
Sacrificial  Stone  of  Montezuma,  together  with  many  of  his  gods, 
thrown  together  in  heaps,  and  in  strange  confusion.  The  armor  of 
Cortes  is  also  exhibited.* 

The  Clergv. — According  to  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  "  the  religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  is  and 
shall  be  2^erpeta.albj  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic.  The  nation  pro- 
tects it  by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  ^3/'o/i«6/tS  the  exercise  of  any  other 
whatsoever."!  The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Mexico  consists  of 
An  archbishop  and  eleven  bishops.  These  eleven  dioceses  contain  184 
prebends.  The  total  number  of  parishes  in  the  republic  is  1,229, 
with  3,223  ecclesiastics.  There  are,  besides,  146  convents  of  monks, 
■fifty-nine  nunneries,  and  eight  colleges  of  the  Propaganda  Fide.  Of  the 
monks  there  are  1,139  individuals  ;  in  the  nunneries  there  are  3,166 
Inmates;  and  in  the  Colegios  de  Propaganda  Fide  there  are  238  indi- 
viduals. 

Revences  of  THE  Clergy. — The  general  revenues  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy  and  of  public  worship  in  the  republic  are 
divided  into  four  great  classes;  first,  those  for  the  bishops  and  pre- 
bendaries who  form  the  chapters  of  the  respective  cathedrals;  sec- 

*  See  Gilkm"s   Mexico,  p.  94. 

t  "  La  religion  de  la  nacioii  Mexicana  es  y  sera  perpeluamente  la  catolica  apostolica  Ro- 
mana.  La  nacion  la  proteje  por  lejes  sabias  yjustas,  y  prohibe^el  ejerckio  de  cualquiera 
«»tra . 
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end,  those  which  pertain  to  the  special  ecclesiastics  or  chaplauis; 
thiid,  those  of  the  curates  and  vicars ;  and  fourth,  those  of  the 
ditlcrent  religious  communities  of  both  sexes. 

The  lirst  are  composed  principally  of  the  imposts  known  under  the 
name  of  ^'Dicz>7ios  y  Frimicias,'"  or  Tithes  and  First  Fruits,  which 
were  very  considerable  in  former  times,  since  they  consisted  of  the 
tenth  part  of  all  the  fruits  which  were  gathered  from  the  soil  of 
the  republic,  and  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks ;  but  of  late  this 
revenue  has  much  fallen  oil",  since  by  a  law  of  the  27th  of  October, 
^  1833,  the  people  are  liberated  from  the  payment  of  this  contribution. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  are  still  many  persons  who,  from  motives  of 
conscience,  or  for  other  reasons,  continue  to  pay  it,  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  is  very  considerable.  This  part  of  the  clergy 
also  receive  the  interest  on  those  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
left  by  devout  persons  to  pay  for  the  performance  annually  of  certain 
religious  solemnities  called  anniversaries.  The  collegiate  church  of 
^ucstra  Senora  de  Guadaliqie  has  also  two  lotteries!  which  draw 
monthly,  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  for  each  drawing;  also  some 
annuities  and  other  capital  secured  to  it  by  the  government.  The 
idea  of  supporting  religion  and  churches  by  means  of  lotteries  is 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Mexico  ;  and  while  it  will  sliock  the  Christian 
sensibilities  of  enlightened  Christendom,  it  cannot  fail  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  degradation  into  which  Mexico,  its  priests,  its 
religion  and  its  churches  have  fallen.  ,  vVe  feel  assured,  that  none  of 
our  enlightened  citizens  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  will 
countenance  the  disgrace,  degradation,  and  unchristian  system  which 
the  church  in  ^Mexico  has  assumed.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
Catholic  world,  in  general,  disavow  the  perversions  of  the  Mexican 
church.  The  idle  fable  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  which  holds 
so  important  a  place  in  the  Mexican  church,  is  not  generally  admit- 
ted by  the  Catholics  out  of  Mexico.  It  is  said,  that  on  one  of  the 
festival  occasit)ns  in  honor  of  Nuestm  Stnora  de  Guadalupe,  a  priest 
from  Old  Spain  was  requested  to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  he  refused, 
saying  that  the  Pope  had  never  recognized  the  miracle  of  Guada- 
lupe. 

The  special  ecclesiastics,  or  chaplains,  arc  sustained  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  certain  funds  donated  by  religious  individuals,  each  chap- 
laincy being  endowed  with  the  sum  of  S3,000,  the  interest  of  which, 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  charity  and  receipts  for  masses,  consti- 
tute their  support. 

The  revenue  of  the  curates  consists  in  parochial  fees  for  baptisms, 
marriages  and  intein'.cnts ;  in  fees  collected  for  responses  chanted 
fjr  the  dead,  and  for  other  religious  solemnities  performed  at  the 
expense  of  those  ordering  them;  and  lastly,  in  the  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  novenas,  (acts  of  devotion  of  nine  days'  continuance  ;) 
vicdallas,  (medals  of  saints  blessed  by  the  Pojic ;)  scapularies,  or 
blessed  badges  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  medidas 
de  Santos,  (ribbons  of  the  exact  length  of  some  saint  or  of  hfs  statue, 
and  on  which  is  stamped  his  name ;)  wax  and  other  objects  which 
they  furnish  their  parishioners. 
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The  revenue  of  the  monks  is  derived  from  fees  for  masses,  inter- 
ments, and  religious  solemnities  in  the  churches,  and  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  property.  The  nuns  also  live  upon  the  rents  of  the 
hirge  estates  they  possess,  and  which  they  have  acquired  slowly  in  a 
long  lapse  uf  time,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  convents,  which 
do  not  possess  property,  and  live  entirely  on  charity. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  revenues  pertaining  to  the  clergy, 
there  are  in  the  cathedrals  and  parishes  other  revenues,  which  proceed 
from  certain  donations  made  to  defray  all  expenses  necessary  for 
the  service  of  the  church. 

Although  the  want  of  publicity,  generally  observed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  clergy,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  fix  exactly  the  value  of  them,  still  we  may  arrive  at  it 
approximativcly,  by  taking  as  a  basis  those  data  which  are  public, 
such  as  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture;  the  annual 
movement  of  the  population,  as  exhibited  by  the  births,  marriages 
and  deaths;  and  finally,  the  amounts  given  by  custom  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  By  observing  attentively  these  data,  one  may 
be  assured,  without  fear  of  much  error,  that  the  total  amount  of 
what  the  clergy  at  present  collect,  in  all  parts  of  the  republic,  for 
rents,  tithes,  parochial  fees,  alms,  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  the 
sale  of  different  objects  of  devotion,  amounts  at  least  to  from  eight  to 
$10,000,000  annually. 

As  to  the  property  pertaining  to  a  part  of  the  clergy  above,  some 
writers  have  pretended  to  fix  it  at  a  half  of  all  the  real  estate  of  the 
nation,  and  others  to  a  third  part ;  but  no  great  credit  can  be  given  to 
these  statements,  since  they  are  based  on  no  certain  data.  But  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  total  amount  of  the  property  of  the  clergy 
rises  to  an  enormous  sum,  in  spite  of  the  great  diminution  it  is  said 
to  have  suff*ered  of  late  years.  In  the  federal  district  of  Mexico 
alone,  the  property  of  which  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $50,000,000, 
more  than  half  of  it  belongs  to  the  clergy.  Uniting  the  products  of 
these  estates  to  the  tithes,  parochial  fees,  &c.,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  total  revenues  of  the  clergy  of  Mexico  amount  to  eighteen 
or  820,000,000  annually.* 

Such  is  the  Mexican  account  of  their  own  clergy,  as  given  by  M. 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and  approved  by  the  Mexican  Society  of  Geography 
and  Statistics. 

The  Mexican  clergy,  as  a  class,  are  generally  well-educated,  gene- 
rous, benevolent  and  polite.  Some  of  theni  are  said  to  be  given  to 
tippling,  gambling,  and  other  vices;  "  but,"  says  Mr.  Gillam,  '•  these 
vices  are  not  prevalent  among  all  the  clergy  of  Mexico,  for  perhaps 
there  exists  as  much  piety  in  some  few  of  them  as  in  any  of  those 
of  other  denominations."  As  much  has  been  said  and  written 
against  the  ]\Iexican  clergy,  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  them  justice  by 
stating  what  we  know  for  them,  preferring  always  to  err  in  the  omis- 
sion rather  of  evil  reports  than  in  that  of  good  ones.  Brantz  Mayer 
admits  that  there  are  "  abuses  in  the  body  of  the  clergy — that  many  of 

*  Cuadro  Sinoptico  de  la  Republica  Mexicana,  por  M.  Tejada. 
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its  members  were  corrupt,  idle,  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  that  it  en- 
joys large  revenues;"  but  he  adds,  "  it  would  be  unjust  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  ministers  of  this  church  have  been  solely  engaged 
in  enriching  themselves  and  scandalizing  the  cause  of  true  faith,  as 
has  been  so  often  proclaimed  by  European  travelers.  Although 
many  of  them  are  unworthy  persons,  and  notwithstanding  their  rites 
and  ceremonies  arc  often  rather  accommodated  to  a  population 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  forests  than  to  intellectual  man  ;  yet  the 
^vealth  of  the  church  has  not  been  at  all  times  devoted  to  base  and 
sordid  purposes,  or  used  to  corrupt  its  possessors  and  the  people. 
Throughout  the  republic  no  persons  have  been  more  universally  the 
agents  of  charity  and  ministers  of  mercy  than  the  rural  clergy.  Their 
houses  have  been  the  hospitable  retreats  of  every  traveler.  Upon 
all  occasions  they  constituted  themselves  the  defenders  of  the  Indians, 
and  contributed  toward  the  maintenance  of  institutions  of  benevo- 
lence. They  have  interposed  in  all  attempts  at  persecution  ;  and, 
whenever  the  people  were  menaced  with  injustice,  stood  forth  the 
champions  of  their  outraged  rights.  These  virtues  and  devotions 
have  served  to  fix  the  whole  priesthood  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses,  and  to  attach  the  poor  to  their  persons  and  enlist  them  in 
defence  of  their  property,"* 

The  same  author  estimates  the  nuns,  monks,  and  secular  clergy  of 
Mexico  at  7,200,  and  sums  up  the  church  estates  as  follows  : 

Real  property  in  town  and  country $18,000,000 

Churches,  houses,  convents,  curates,  dwellings,   furniture,  jewels, 

precious  vessels,  &c 52,000.000 

Floating  capital,  with  other  funds,  and  the  cajiiial  which  is  required 

to  produce  the  sum  received  by  them  annually  in  alms 20,000,000 

$90,000,000 

He  thinks  that  8100,000,000  is  nearer  the  truth,  which  is 
$88,000,000  less  than  it  w'as  before  the  war  of  independence,  at 
which  time  the  ecclesiastics  numbered  from  10  to  13,000.  The 
immense  wealth  of  the  church  at  that  time  gave  it  great  inlluence, 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  cherish  it.  The  rights 
of  primogeniture  forced  the  higher  orders  of  the  people  to  devote 
their  younger  sons  to  the  church,  for  whom  were  secured  splendid 
establish nients.  All  the  lucrative  and  easy  benefices  were  given 
them.  The  greater  portion  of  the  more  elevated  of  the  jNlexican 
ecclesiastics  were  persons  of  high  birth  or  influential  connections,  f 
The  revolution  came  ;  the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  swept  away; 
and  large  numbers  of  the  clergy  left  the  country,  carrying  away  with 
them  ail  the  wealth  they  could. 

The  Mexican  Government, — This  is,  as  established  by  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  representative,  popular  and  federal.  It  is,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  divided  into  three  parts,  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  deposited  in  a  General 
Congress,  divided  into  two  chambers,  the'  one  of  senators  and  the 

*  Brantz  Mayer,  Mexico,  p.  327.  i  Ibid.  p.  329. 
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Other  of  deputies.  The  deputies  arc  chosen  by  the  people,  one  for 
every  50,000  inhabitants,  every  fraction  over  25,000  also  giving  one 
deputy.  They  are  elected  every  two  years.  The  present  number  of 
deputies  is  144.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  senators  from  each 
state  chosen  by  the  people ;  two  chosen  by  the  Fedeial  District ; 
and  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  states  chosen  by  the  Senate,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
latter  deciding  the  election  in  case  of  the  candidate  not  receiving  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes.  One-third  of  the  senators  go  out  of  oflice 
every  two  years.  A  quorum  in  eithec  chamber  is  one  more  than 
half  of  all  the  members.     There  are  now  sixty-six  senators. 

The  executive  poioer  consists  of  a  president  and  four  secretaries,  one 
of  Interior  and  Exterior  Relations;  one  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical 
Aflkirs;  one  of  the  Treasury,  and  one  of  War  and  Marine.  The 
president  is  elected  every  four  years,  and  is  not  eligible  until  after 
a  lapse  of  four  years  after  going  out  of  office. 

The  judicial  poiver  resides  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  in 
circuit  and  district  tribunals.  The  Supreme  Court  is  divided  into 
three  tribunals  embracing  eleven  judges  and  a  fiscal.  Eor  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  the  first  instance,  there  are  judges  and  alcaldes. 

State  Governments. — The  government  of  each  state,  like  that  of 
the  general  government,  is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  the  j\idicial.  The  government  of  the  territories 
resides  in  a  chief  dependent  on  the  general  government.  The  legis- 
lative power  of  the  territories  resides  in  a  deputation  elected  by  the 
people,  and  justice  is  administered  by  subaltern  tribunals.  The 
states  and  territories  are  divided  into  districts,  departments,  and 
sub-departments,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  prefects  and  sub- 
prefects,  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  respective  states.  In  all 
places  of  much  population  there  are  ayuntajiiientos,  or  municipal 
l»odies,  having  supreme  control  over  all  municipal  affairs,  and  a  juris- 
diction extending  to  all  the  neighboring  villages  and  settlements. 

The  qualifications  for  citizenship  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  rights  of  citizens  are  also  nearly  the  same. 
Soldiers  and  ecclesiastics  have  the  right  of  being  tried  by  their  own 
tribunals,  composed  of  individuals  of  their  own  respective  classes. 
The  only  religion  tolerated  is  the  Catholic.  This  is  the  only  anti- 
republican  feature  of  the  Mexican  Constitution. 

The  Army. — The  active  armed  force  of  Mexico,  in  1850,  was  as 
follows  : 

Infantry  of  the  line 3,632  men. 

Cavalry      "         "    \.50~  " 

Artillery 658  " 

Active  Militia 233  " 

Sappers  and  Miners 303  " 

Soldiers  at  Military  Stations 1,282  " 

National  Guard 1,295  " 


Total J 8,S09 


men. 


The  number  of  officers  of  all  grades  over  these  8,909  men,  and  not 
included    in   that  number,  is  520.     The  total  number  of  generals, 
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chiefs,  and  oflloiiils  of  the  army  in  actual  service,  is  259,  The  number 
of  officers  not  on  duty  is  1,80(3;  and  the  number  of  privates  otVduty 
is  70o.  The  number  of  widows,  orphans,  and  soldiers  enjoying  a 
pension,  is  1,235. 

Navv, — Tliis  consists  of  only  one  vessel — the  schooner  Vera 
Cruz, 

Fortresses  and  Fortified  Places. — There  are  three  fortresses, 
the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  of  San  Carlos  de  Perote,  and  that  of 
San  Diogo  de  Acapulco,  Although  these  fortresses  are  cunstructed 
with  the  greatest  strength,  the  neglect  into  which  they  have  been  suf- 
fered to  fall,  for  many  years  past,  particularly  the  first  and  last  above 
mentioned,  is  such  that,  at  present,  they  arc  so  dilapidated,  that  a 
million  of  dollars  would  not  suffice  to  repair  that  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa 
alone.  The  Castle  of  Acapulco  mounts  21  pieces  of  artillery  of  va- 
rious calibre ;  that  of  Perote,  IG  ;  and  that  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
132  guns. 

The  fortified  places  are  Vera  Cruz  and  Campeche,  both  of  which 
are  surrounded  with  walls,  w\ih  some  small  ramparts  for  artillery. 
The  fortification  of  Campeche  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Vera  Cruz, 
on  account"  of  the  greater  elevation  and  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
fortifications  of  Vei-a  Cruz  mount  109  pieces  of  artillery  of  various 
calibre;  and  those  of  Campeche.  158.  A  part  of  the  artillery  at 
Ulloa,  Campeche,  Acapulco  and  Perote  is  dismounted. 

National  Guard. — The  law  in  Mexico  establishing  a  national 
guard  is,  as  yet,  only  partially  carried  into  efiect,  owing  to  the  gene- 
ral state  of  society,  and  the  tottering  condition  of  the  government. 
The  total  immber  of  men  enrolled  in  the  national  guard  amounted, 
in  1850,  to  about  60,000  men.     We  have  nothing  later. 

Annual  Expenses  of  the  General  Government. — According  to 
the  official  reports  for  1 850,  the  expenses  for  that  year  were  as  follows : 

Department  of  War  and  Marine 56,280,449 

or  Relations 870,004 

ofJuslice 426,220 

Otlier  expenses  of  government 1,689,154 

Annual  interest  on  the  external  debt  of  $r)l, 208,250,  at  5  per 

cent 2,560,412 

Annual  interest  on  tliat  part  of  the  internal  debt  wliich  pays 
interest,  and  which  has  funds  assigned  for  its  payment, 
not  including  the  creditos  Mineria 1 ,300,000 

13,126,239 
There  should  be  added  to  this  the  interest  on  the  debt  an- 
terior to  the  war  of  independence,  which  is  a(xuniulating 
at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  annually,  making  near      700,000 

Total  annual  expenses $13,826,230 

National  Debt. — The  general  national  debt  of  Mexico  amounts 
to  $133,524,242,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

P:xtcrnal  debt $51 ,208,0.50 

InlcreBt  in  arrears 0,700,000 

Total  external  debt $:)7,908,2.50 

Internal  debt 7.5,615,992 

Total  national  debt $133,524,242 
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The  debt  anterior  to  the  war  of  independence  amounts  to  $30,000,- 
000,  bearing  from  5  to  G  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  included  above  in 
the  internal  debt.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  annual  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  amounts  to  near  $4,000,000.  The  na- 
tional debt  of  Mexico  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1843,  according  to 
Brantz  Mayer,  it  was  only  $84,150,000.  It  Is  now  $133,524,242,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  Mexican  authorities ;  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
ducing the  principal  is  now  more  gloomy  than  ever.  In  all  proba- 
bility Mexico  was  never  so  completely  prostrated  as  at  present. 

One  of  the  largest  items  in  the  internal  debt  of  Mexico  is  one  of 
$10,000,000,  due  to  civil  and  military  emploijes  of  the  government. 
The  present  number  of  this  class  is  3,947  individuals,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  consists  of  mere  drones,  feeding  out  of  the  national 
treasury  as  the  occupants  of  sinecures.  In  1843  the  amount  paid  to 
officers  of  the  army  alone,  who  are  on  leave  of  absence,  or  retired, 
was  $747,158. 

Revenues  of  the  General  Government. — These  proceed  almost 
entirely  from  direct  imposts ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact 
annual  amount  of  them,  owing  to  fluctuations.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics  the  revenues  for  1850  were  as  follows : 

Importation  duties $4,000,000 

Exportation  duties 450,000 

Tonnage  d utiea 60,000 

Extra  importation  duties 140,000 

Duties  on  sales  of  merchandise 210,000 

Entrance  duties 500,000 

Duties  on  moneys  imported 300,000 

Contingents  of  the  states 1,011,000 

Tobacco  revenues 650,000 

Naipes  (playing  cards) 20,000 

Post  offices 90,000 

Direct  contributions 450,000 

Duty  on  the  sale  of  funds 50,000 

Mints 100,000 

National  Lottery 60,000 

Stamped  paper 150,000 

Moniepios  (Monto  de  Piet4,  pawnbrokery) 30,000 

Duties  on  assays  of  silver  in  the  districts  and  territories,  im- 
posts on  inheritances,  right  of  passage,  letters  of  security, 

ships'  papers,  passports,  and  from  other  minor  sources.  229,000 

Total  revenues  for  1 850 $8,500,000 

Comparing  this  with  the  annual  expenses,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
there  is  an  annual  deficit  of  the  public  treasury  of  about  $5,000,000. 

The  annual  total  expense  of  all  the  individual  states  of  the  INIexican 
Republic  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000.  In  1850  it  was  $5,156,859, 
including  the  contbigente  paid  to  the  general  government.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  several  states  arise  from  direct  and  indirect  taxation — 
the  first  on  persons,  property  and  professions ;  and  the  second  on 
the  products  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic  and  foreign  industry,  in- 
heritances, sales  of  real  estate,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  mines. 
Although  these  revenues  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  states,  the  want  of  plan  in  collecting  them,  and  above  all,  the 
want  of  statistics,  causes  them  to  fall  far  short  of  what  they  would 
be  if  conducted  by  intelligent  hands.     Gross  ignorance,  avarice,  and 
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Mant  of  integrity  in  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  arc  the  sole  causes  of  her 
present  ruined  condition.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  know  how 
to  rule  ;  and  in  the  second,  they  have  not  the  honesty  to  enable  them 
to  make  the.  best  use  of  what  little  knowledge  they  possess.  And  so 
they  go  on  declining.  ^Mexico,  with  all  the  natural  means  of  being 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  is  actually  the  poorest — a  land  of 
beggars  and  robbers.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  Mexico  if  some  en- 
lightened nation  would  conquer  it — an  easy  task  just  now — and 
spread  over  it  enlightened  laws  and  manners.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  Mexico  can  ever  be  regenerated.  War  is  a  blessing  some- 
times. 

The  states  of  Mexico  and  Oajaca  are  the  only  ones  almost  whose 
revenues  are  so  managed  as  to  meet  their  expenses.  All  the  others 
exhibit  an  annual  dellcit,  amounting  in  some  of  them  to  one- 
third. 

We  are  obliged  to  curtail  greatly  this  paper  for  the  want  of  space. 
We  did  intend  to  give  some  notices  of  the  character  of  all  classes  of 
the  Mexican  population  ;  but  to  do  that  subject  justice,  an  elaborate 
paper  alone  would  not  suffice.  Undoubtedly,  in  many  instances, 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  ^texican  character  by  foreign 
writers  ;  but  after  an  extensive  examination  of  the  subject,  we  fear 
that  even  strict  justice  would  developc  a  picture  sufficiently  dark  and 
revolting  to  any  enlightened  Christian  mind.  The  political  history 
of  ]\Iexico  is  marked,  undoubtedly,  with  a  degree  of  corruption  in 
its  rulers  that  could  find  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  Plun- 
der of  the  people  and  of  the  public  treasuries  has  ever  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be  in  Mexico,  the  order  of  the  day.  No  wonder  that 
highway  robberies  there  are  of  daily  occurrence,  when  more  exten- 
sive robberies  still  are  carried  on  in  high  places.  The  government 
has,  indeed,  been  frequently  charged  with  conniving  at  highway  rob- 
beries, and  there  is  certainly  much  ground  for  such  charges.  No  at- 
tempts are  made  to  suppress  robberies,  although  the  highways  are 
so  infested  with  robbers  that  no  one  can  travel  in  safety.  For  this 
scandalous  and  murderous  state  of  things  the  government  is  certainly 
responsible,  inasmuch  as  it  might  remedy  the  evil  if  it  tooiikl.  We 
could  fill  the  Review  with  details  on  this  subject,  showing  the  utter 
corruption  and  guilt  of  the  rulers  of  Mexico  \  but  we  must,  for  the 
present,  omit  any  further  notice  of  the  subject.  Our  Mexican  neigh- 
bors are  a  scandal,  and  deserve  an  awful  chastisement. 


ART.  II.-TAXATION  AND  REVENUES-ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

PART  II.— OF  THE  RUMANS. 

There  were  three  distinct  forms  of  government  known  at  Rome, 
at  different  periods':  the  regal,  the  consular,  and  the  imperial. 

Commencing  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  embracing  a  cycle  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
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years,  the  history  of  the  first  is  mingled  with  the  shadows  and 
uncertainties  of  tlible  and  tradition.  Arms  and  agriculture — the 
characteristic  pursuits  of  rude  and  nomadic  ages — were  congenial  to 
the  habits  and  inclinations  of  the  earlier  Romans.  Every  eighth 
person,  it  has  been  estimated,  was  trained  to  war.  Valor  and 
prowess  were  the  striking  traits  which  won  applause  or  conferred 
distinction.  These  predilections  gave  coloring  to  all  the  deliberations 
connected  with  ailiiirs  of  state,  and,  as  a  consequence,  martial 
exercises  and  discipline,  warlike  alliances  and  defences,  camps  and 
conquests,  strategy  and  surprises,  the  pursuit  and  the  retreat,  the  bat- 
tle and  the  siege,  received  more  of  public  attention  than  laws  or 
letters,  politics  or  polemics.  Still,  useful  arts,  suited  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  private  life,  and  improvements  tending  to  make  the 
government  better,  more  secure,  and  more  permanent,  were  not 
wholly  neglected.  A  regular  form  of  religious  worship  was  estab- 
lished ;  a  mode  for  the  computation  of  time  was  fixed  ;  the  coinage 
of  money  was  introduced  ;  the  line  between  the  plebeian  and  pa- 
trician orders  was  distinctly  marked ;  and  the  senate,  so  long  and  so 
deservedly  respected  for  its  dignity,  wisdom  and  patriotism,  was  con- 
stituted into  a  deliberative  assembly.  In  the  year  197,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  the  census  was  instituted.  This  was  a  num- 
bering of  the  people,  with  tlic  valuation  of  their  fortunes.  All  the 
citizens,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  were  compelled,  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  make  a  true  estimate,  and  to  return  the  same, 
of  their  entire  estates  ;  to  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  names  of 
their  wives  and  children,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves  and  freed- 
men.  A  neglect  of  this  duty,  or  a  false  compliance  with  it,  rendered 
the  delinquents  liable  to  a  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  to  be  them- 
selves sold  into  slavery.  According  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates, 
the  citizens  were  divided  ir-to  six  classes,  and  each  class  was  sub- 
divided into  centuries.  Thus  it  was  understood  what  burdens  de- 
volved upon  each,  both  in  peace  and  war,  since  those  burdens  were 
in  proportion  to  property.  The  richest  class  being  entitled  to  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  Comitia,  were  likewise  compelled  to 
furnish  the  largest  quota  of  taxes  and  soldiers.  The  value  of  the 
taxes  thus  assessed,  either  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  is  unknown ; 
but  if  Livy  is  to  be  credited,  that  eighty  th(,usand  persons,  able  to  bear 
arms,  were  rated  at  the  first  taking  of  the  census,  and  that  eighty 
centuries  were  created  of  persons,  whose  fortunes  were  equal  to  fif^ 
teen  hundred  dollars,  besides  that  large  number  whose  estates  were 
estimated  below  that  sum,  it  is  evident  a  considerable  income  must 
have  been  derived  to  the  state,  even  at  a  very  reduced  per  centage 
upon  each  citizen  and  each  estate.  There  were  likewise  certain 
revenues  derived  from  duties  and  imposts  ;  from  the  public  estates, 
of  which  the  Campus  Martius,  at  that  period,  was  one ;  from  the 
sacred  groves,  and  from  fines  and  confiscations,  arising  from  punish- 
ments, commutation,  voluntary  abjuration,  or  the  estates  of  deceased 
foreigners — (peregrini.) 

The  consular  government,  which  succeeded  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  last  of  the  Tarquins,  continued  for  the  long  space  of  479  years.  This 
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new  form  of  exercising  the  executive  authority,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senate  and  the  Coniitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people,  infused  fresh 
vigor  into  the  Roman  constitution — made  the  government  eminently 
practical,  and  opened  wide  the  pathway  to  every  citizen  who  aspired 
to  glory  or  renown,  either  in  the  conduct  of  armies,  or  in  the 
administration  of  civil  aO'airs.  Intellect  and  ambition,  valor  and 
enterprise,  found  an  arena  worthy  of  the  greatest  deeds,  and  filled 
with  the  mifirhtiest  conflicts  of  mind  and  of  nations.  No  age  and  no 
country  has  presented  such  a  succession  of  brilliant  men,  or  such  an 
unceasing  stream  of  stirring  events,  as  are  chronicled  in  the  history  of 
the  IJoman  Republic. 

The  duly  of  taking  the  census,  which  before  had  been  performed 
by  the  kings,  now  devolved  upon  the  consuls.  For  a  period  of  06 
years,  no  other  than  the  consuls  had  the  power  to  take  the  census. 
But  in  the  foreign  wars  in  which  Rome  was  engaged — in  the  com- 
motions which  sometimes  threatened  the  existence  of  the  republic — 
in  the  perpetual  broils  between  the  senate  and  the  people,  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes,  and  in  the 
disturbances  among  the  allies  and  the  provinces — the  census,  which 
according  to  its  institution,  was  to  be  made  at  intervals  of  every  five 
years,  was  oftentimes  neglected.  This  rendered  the  taxes  unequal, 
and  frequently  oppressive;  for,  of  necessity,  the  fortunes  of  some 
would  diminish,  whilst  those  of  the  more  thrifty  would  increase,  and 
both  would  be  taxed  upon  the  terms  at  which  their  fortunes  had  last 
been  rated,  and  without  regard  to  present  valuation.  A  change,  too, 
was  perpetually  ensuing  in  the  rated  population  itself,  by  death, 
enlistment,  removal  or  exemption  from  burdens  as  a  reward  for  pub- 
lic services  ;  whilst  strangers  who  had  become  residents,  slaves  who  had 
recovered  freedom,  or  youths  who  had  grown  to  manhood,  would  pay 
nothing  into  the  treasury  until  rated.  After  a  neglect  for  seventeen 
years  to  hold  a  census,  A.  U.  312,  a  new  office,  clothed  with  the  amjilest 
powers  in  relation  to  the  revenues,  was  established.  The  two 
magistrates  which  were  thus  created  were  termed  censors.  All  the 
orders  of  the  state,  within  the  limit  of  their  peculiar  duties,  were  sub- 
ject to  them  ;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  censorship 
was  held,  that  some  of  the  ancient  writers  have  pronounced  it  the 
summit  of  all  human  preferment. 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  the  villa 2)ublic(i,  on  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  or  field  of  Mars.  Seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  train  of  clerks  and  subordinate  officers,  the 
citizens  were  summoned  before  them  by  a  herald,  and  proceeded 
severally  to  enrol  their  names,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  for- 
tunes ;  except  that  ready  money,  debts,  property  in  the  a^er  puhlicus^ 
or  in  the  provinces,  were  not  taken  into  account.  Having  accomplished 
this,  the  censors  proceeded  next  to  declare  the  tax  upon  such  property 
and  persons  as  they  thought  proper,  and  the  amount  and  the  manner 
of  the  levy.  The  exerci-^e  of  this  important  trust  was  committed  to 
the  wisdom,  caprice  or  vigilance  ofthe  two  censors  then  in  office  ;  who, 
nf)t  being  bound  by  the  action  of  their  predecessors,  introduced  such 
changes  and  innovations  as  the  wants  of  the  treasury  required,  or  their 
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own  judgments  might  dictate.  Hence  there  was  neither  stability  nor 
uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  and  hence  many 
estates  and  many  sorts  of  property  were  entirely  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion ;  whilst  others  were  arbitrarily  assessed  at  many  times  their 
estimated  value.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  in  the  amount  of 
these  taxes,  and  in  the  mode  of  their  collection,  a  singular  indiiVerence, 
or  confidence,  or  acquiescence,  is  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  people.  At  no  time  did  they,  who  generally  exhibited  such 
fierce  jealousy  of  their  rights,  seem  to  regard  taxation  as  dependent 
upon  their  will,  or  the  business  concerning  it  as  requiring  their 
attention,  or  as  essential  to  their  freedom.  Tlie  senate,  it  is  true, 
were  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  in  the  management  of 
affairs  connected  with  the  finances,  and  occasionally  exercised  the 
prerogative  of  moderating  the  terms  imposed  by  the  censors,  when 
they  were  excessive  ;  yet,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  they,  like 
the  Comitia,  w^ere  content  to  leave  the  responsibility  with  the  censors, 
without  murmuring  or  interference.  Originally  all  the  citizens  were 
enrolled  in  the  city,  but  when  the  rights  of  isopolity,  municipia  and 
coloniaj  were  merged,  throughout  Italy,  into  the  more  comprehensive 
privileges  of  general  citizenship,  the  lists  were  made  at  the  points  of 
residence,  and  forwarded  to  the  censors  at  Rome. 

The  sources  from  whence  the  ordinary  revenues  of  Rome  were 
usually  derived,  may  be  separated  into  three  divisions:  the  property 
tax,  the  vectigal  and  the  tribute. 

The  yirsMvas  a  contribution  exacted  from  each  citizen,  according 
to  his  landed  property,  and  the  rest  of  his  res  mandpi,  with  the  single 
exemption  of  lands  in  Italy.  This  tax  was  paid  in  money  to 
the  quaestors,  officers  to  whom  belonged  the  collection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  funds  in  the  city  and  in  all  the  provinces.  When 
collected,  it  was  deposited  in  the  ararium  or  treasury,  situated  in  the 
Temple  of  Saturn,  or  paid  directly  to  the  army,  when  so  required. 
From  the  scanty  memorials  extant  upon  this  interesting  subject,  it 
is  not  certainly  known  what  were  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  income 
arising  from  the  property  tax.  It  is,  however,  certain — and  from  that 
a  fair  inference  may  be  drawn — that  not  far  from  this  period,  indi- 
vidual and  national  wealth  were  augmented  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  Nearly  a  century  before,  Appius  Claudius,  upon  his  re- 
moval to  Rome,  had  in  his  family,  as  clients  and  slaves,  full  5,000 
persons,  who  had  lands  assigned  them  across  the  Arno.  The  Fabian 
family,  on  an  occasion  of  pressing  moment,  volunteered  to  take  the 
war  against  the  Veii  into  their  own  hands,  and  actually  carried  on  the 
same  for  nearly  two  years  with  various  success.  At  a  later  date,  C. 
C.  Claudius  Isodorus  left  by  his  will  4,116  slaves,  3,600  yoke'  of 
oxen,  and  257,000  of  other  cattle.  Agriculture,  always  a 'favorite 
pursuit,  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  profits  and  its  pleasures  by 
farmers  of  lesser  as  well  as  larger  estate.  The  former  cultivated 
lands  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  latter  with  slaves,  upon  princi- 
ples which  tended  to  develop  and  to  retain  the  utmost  capacity  of 
the  soil,  and  with  implements  of  the  most  approved  construction. 
Their  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips  and  the  various  kinds  of 
VOL.  I.  24 
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pulse;  of  hay,  of  (lax,  and  of  the  willow  for  baskets  and  broom3 ; 
of  the  vine,  and  of  w<)ul,  yielded  a  liberal  return  for  the  labor  be- 
stowed. Sueh  in  fact  was  the  diligent  eultivation  of  the  ground,  that 
the  importation  of  corn  was  then  unkudwn.  The  vectlf/al,  which 
strictly  means  a  toll  or  subsidy,  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  term 
by  which  to  distinguish,  though  not  without  obscurity,  every 
species  of  tax  not  embraced  in  the  direct  property  tax,  or  tribute. 
The  rates,  after  having  been  fixed  by  the  censors,  were  farmed  out  to 
the  highest  bidder  upon  a  lease  of  five  years.  The  bidding  took 
place  in  the  forum — the  conditions  having  been  previously  read  to 
the  assembled  people.  Those  who  leased  or  farmed  them  were  called 
pnbl{cani,and  were  usually  Roman  knights,  who  associated  together 
in  the  larger  and  more  important  contracts,  to  make  the  required 
advances  or  securities  with  less  difficulty.  Under  these  publican! 
were  associated  a  swarm  of  subalterns,  who  collected  such  of  the 
vectigal  as  belonged  to  the  provinces.  These  inferior  collectors  are 
the  publicans  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
were  exceedingly  heartless  and  rapacious,  and  generally  amassed 
enormous  fortunes. 

First  in  importance  uf  the  vectigalia  were  the  duties  on  Imports 
and  Exports.  A  leading  feature  of  the  system  in  connection  with 
these,  was  the  pre-pay ment  of  duties  on  goods  imported  before  they 
were  landed,  and  on  those  exported  before  embarkation.  The  duty, 
too,  was  levied  according  to  a  per  centage  on  the  value,  and  not  by 
any  fixed  table.  Commercial  pursuits  were  never  esteemed  nor  en- 
couraged among  the  Romans  as  an  honorable  avocation.  The  patri- 
cians were  excluded  from  trades  of  skill,  as  well  as  of  barter,  by  law, 
and  the  plebeians  engaged  in  them,  if  at  all,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
present  gain.  No  better  commentary  can  be  given  of  this  apathy 
and  neglect  of  commerce  than  a  glance  at  their  monetary  regulations. 
During  four  hundred  and  eighty-fjur  years,  their  only  currency  con- 
sisted in  pieces  of  brass  stamped  with  the  image  of  some  domestic 
animal.  Then  silver  was  coined,  and  sixty-two  years  later,  gold. 
The  mint  from  which  the  coinage  issued,  was  situated  in  the  Temple 
of  Juno!Moneta — whence  money;  and  was  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  Triumviri  Monetules.  Bankers,  brokers,  and  usurers 
transacted  the  business  of  exchange — of  loaning  and  borrowing 
money,  and  of  making  remittances  to  distant  countries.  The  in- 
terest which  the  law  allowed  upon  loaned  money  or  other  debts, 
varied  at  different  periods  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent.,  though  double, 
and  even  five  times  those  sums  was  occasionally  demanded  and  paid. 
Nearly  all  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  wealthier  classes  were 
carried  on  through  the  aid  and  intervention  of  bankers,  who  kept  the 
account-books  of  debtor  and  creditor  with  exceeding  care  and  exact- 
ness. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  necessity  and  the  de- 
mands of  luxury  invited  and  gradually  extended  various  bmnchcs  of 
trade  in  the  direction  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  iSFediterranean  Seas. 
Treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were  formed  with  some  of  the  states 
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of  the  East,  and  with  the  Carthaginians,  at  that  time  the  most  opu- 
lent, powerful  and  enterprising  of  all  the  commercial  nations. 

Second — On  Mines.  Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Spain.  The  Phccnicians  and  Carthaginians  had  suc- 
cessively worked  them  with  immense  profits  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  avarice  and  industry  of  the  IJomans,  by  ingenious  expedients 
and  incredible  labor,  to  tear  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  greatest 
rewards. 

Thousands  of  the  native  population,  condemned  to  captivity,  plied 
in  the  mines  with  no  respite,  either  by  day  or  night — under  the  con- 
stant infliction  of  the  lash — surrounded  by  water,  and  in  dark  and 
deep  pits.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  weight  in  gold  was  the  annual 
product  of  Asturia,  Gallacia  and  Lusitania;  and  four  thousand  dol- 
lars daily  enriched  the  Roman  cofters  from  the  mines  of  Carthagena. 
Numberless  multitudes  of  slaves  perished  in  those  frightful  depths. 

Third — On  Salt.  The  Romans  placed  a  high  value  on  salt.  It 
was  always  used  in  sacrifices,  and  was  the  chief  thing  eaten  with 
bread  and  cheese.  Placing  salt  before  a  stranger,  was  reckoned  a 
symbol  of  friendship,  and  it  was  an  evil  omen  to  spill  it  at  table.  In 
the  earliest  times  it  was  subject  to  a  tax ;  but  shortly  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  by  an  edict  of  the  senate,  individuals  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  selling  it,  whilst  the  government  itself  un- 
dertook its  exclusive  management.  Subsequently,  upon  the  con- 
quest of  ^Macedonia,  a  country  filmed  for  its  productions  in  salt,  as 
well  as  of  the  precious  metals,  a  new  tax  was  introduced,  and  a 
further  importation  of  salt  into  that  country  prohibited,  in  order  to 
extend,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the  working  of  the  salt-pits. 

Fourth — On  Bridges  and  Roads.  Thirty-one  great  roads  centered 
in  Rome.  These  roads,  issuing  from  the  city,  and  crossing  the  Tiber 
upon  eight  different  bridges,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were  ter- 
minated only  by  the  distant  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  most  an- 
cient and  the  most  celebrated  of  these  roads  was  the  Appian  way, 
which  extended  from  Rome  to  Capua,  thence  to  Beneventum,  and 
afterwards  to  Brundusium,  some  three  hundred  miles.  Passing 
through  the  Pontine  marshes,  its  projector,  Appius  Claudius,  de- 
signed it  for  the  double  purpose  of  transportation  and  of  drainage. 
In  width,  it  extended  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet;  was  raised 
in  the  centre  by  three  distinct  layers  of  materials — first  with  stones 
and  mingled  cement;  then  with  gravel  and  sand  ;  and  lastly  with 
hard  hexagonal  stones,  so  nicely  and  exactly  fitted  together  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  one  solid  piece.  On  either  side  of  this,  and 
other  great  roads,  ways  were  likewise  constructed  for  foot-passengers, 
protected  and  marked  by  curbs.  Arches  and  bridges  spanned  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  streams,  and  mountains  and  other  inter- 
vening obstacles  were  leveled  without  regard  to  cost,  labor  or  difii- 
culties.  Milestones  accurately  divided  the  distance  between  one 
city  and  another,  and  at  smaller  distances  stones  were  placed  for 
travelers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  remount 
their  horses.  In  later  times,  at  convenient  points,  inns  were  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  wayfarers,  and  post-houses  at  every  five 
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or  six  miles,  supplied  with  horses,  fur  the  speedy  transmission  of  in- 
telligence. Carriages  and  other  vehicles  loaded  with  merchandise, 
and  perhaps  travelers,  passing  along  these  highways,  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  toll.  Men  of  the  highest  dignity  alone  were  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  public  ways. 

Fijlh. — On  Aqueducts.  Amongst  the  most  wonderful  works  of 
antiquity,  may  Le  justly  reckoned  the  aqueducts  of  Rome.  These 
Were  carried  to  a  point  of  perfection  and  magnificence  unequaled  by 
any  similar  architecture  in  modern  times.  Commencing  thirty, 
forty,  and  even  sixty  miles  in  the  interior,  the  water  was  conducted 
in  one  continued  covered  channel  of  stone.  Arches  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  height  carried  it  along  for  miles,  over  the  widest  val- 
leys and  deepest  rivers,  whilst  by  huge  tunnels  it  penetrated  through 
mountains  and  solid  rocks.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  there  were 
nine  of  these  aqueducts,  and  afterwards  under  the  emperors  no  less 
than  twenty.  The  water  obtained  through  the  INIarcian  aqueduct 
was  most  highly  esteemed,  and  came  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles 
from  the  little  river  Pitonius.  The  Aqua  Julia,  and  the  Aqua  Tepula 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  the  same  aqueduct  as  the  Aqua  Marcia,  but 
on  higher  levels.  The  whole  aqueduct,  supported  on  T.OOO  arches, 
was  divided  into  three  stories  or  channels,  each  of  which  conducted 
a  supply  of  water.  Having  reached  the  city  at  convenient  points, 
the  contents  of  the  aqueducts  were  discharged  into  spacious  reser- 
voirs, and  were  thence  distributed  by  leaden  pipes  in  every  direction 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  suburbs.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  immense  quantity  of  pure  water  was  used  in  the  public  baths ; 
of  which  at  one  time  there  were  800,  built  in  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, from  the  simple  and  plain,  to  a  scale  of  grandeur  truly 
amazing.  Another  portion  of  it  found  its  way  into  those  vast  sub- 
terranean passages  called  cloaca  or  sewers,  and  thus  served  to  carry 
off  the  filth  of  the  city.  Still  another  portion  of  it  was  used  in  fami- 
lies, in  private  baths,  fountains  and  gardens.  When  devoted  to  pur- 
poses such  as  these,  the  recipients  of  the  benefit  paid  an  annual  stipend 
into  the  treasury.  It  is  related  in  history,  that  at  one  time  two 
aqueducts  were  seriously  injured  by  the  frauds  of  individuals  in  ab- 
stracting the  water. 

Sixth. —  The  Decumce  and  Scrijitura. — Tliese  taxes — the  one  a 
tithe  and  the  other  a  pasture  tax — were  derived  from  the  ager  publi- 
cus,  or  public  domain.  Whenever  the  Romans  succeeded  in  the  con 
quest  of  a  country  they  appropriated  a  portion,  generally  a  third,  of 
the  land  to  their  own  use.  A  peace  or  impunity  was  oftentimes  pur- 
chased by  large  grants  of  laud  to  the  Roman  Republic  from  the 
vicinal  states.  The  punishment  of  death,  to  which  the  Romans 
never  resorted  except  in  extreme  cases,  was  not  unfre<iuently  com- 
muted by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  all  property.  By  these  and 
similar  modes,  the  ager  jniblicus  embraced  various  and  extensive 
tracts  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  mosteligible  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  empire.  They  were  sometimes  sold,  but  were 
usually  bestowed  in  grants  to  particular  persons  ;  leased  to  farmers 
at  a  certain  rent,  or  returned  to  the  original  owners  upon  an  uncer- 
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tain  tenure,  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  dccumce.  These  tithes 
were  generally  a  tenth  of  the  corn,  when  that  was  the  product  of  the 
farm,  or  double  that  sum  on  vineyards.  The  scriptura — so  called, 
because  those  who  wished  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the  public  pastures, 
subscribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them — was  an  exaction 
of  two-tenths,  of  the  young,  the  cheese,  and  the  wool  of  cattle  fed 
upon  those  pastures.  The  disposition  of  the  public  lands  formed  a 
fruitful  theme  of  contention  at  Rome.  The  agrarian  laws  so  much 
spoken  of  and  so  little  understood,  had  reference  to  a  division  of 
these  lands,  and  were  no  attacks  upon  private  property.  The 
troubles,  the  complaints,  and  the  resistances,  which  distinguish  every 
attempt  made  to  parcel  out,  or  to  bestow  these  lands,  were  occasioned 
by  persons  who  had  settled  jon  them  without  having  acquired  any 
title.  * 

Seventh, — There  were  likewise  at  different  periods,  and  fur  a  time 
only,  taxes  laid  upon  bachelors;  upon  the  clothes  and  ornaments  of 
women ;  upon  chariots  of  more  than  a  certain  price  ;  upon  freed 
slaves  ;  upon  fisheries  ;  upon  the  estates  of  orphans  ;  upon  high-priced 
young  slaves,  which  for  this  purpose  were  estimated  at  ten  times 
their  value,  and  subsequently  upon  tiles. 

Tributes. — Whenever  the  Romans  desired  to  retain  a  conquered 
country  as  the  property  of  the  state,  they  converted  it  into  a  pro- 
vince. It  received  its  laws  from  Rome;  officers  for  its  govern- 
ment were  appointed  by  the  Roman  people,  and  the  censors  regu- 
lated its  taxes.  The  property  tax  and  the  vectigalia  were  at  once 
introduced,  and  an  additional  and  often  arbitrary  tribute  exacted. 
This  tribute  was  generally  required  in  the  form  of  what  was  called 
census  capitis  ;  it  was  uniform  in  each  province,  was  paid  in  money, 
and  was  more  or  less  grievous  as  the  fluctuating  wants  of  the  trea- 
sury might  demand. 

The  system  of  peculation,  too  frequently  adopted  by  the  Roman 
officials  in  charge  of  the  provinces,  was  proverbial ;  and  to  this  flict, 
rather  than  the  enormity  of  tlie  stipulated  taxes,  may  be  traced  the 
oppression  which  eat  out  the  substance  and  crushed  the  industry  of 
some  of  the  fairest  regions  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  provinces  in  swelling  the  treasury 
may  be  formed,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  revenues  derived  from  a  few 
of  them  about  the  close  of  the  republic.  From  Egypt  the  annual 
product  to  the  treasury  was  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars  ;  from 
Gaul  about  ten,  and  from  Asia,  after  the  conquests  of  Pompey, 
twenty-two  millions. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  revenues,  there  were,  occasionally, 
irregular  or  extraordinary  sources  of  income  to  the  Roman  state- 
Voluntary  contributions,  in  cases  of  urgent  public  necessity  in  the 
eai-ly  days  of  the  republic,  freriuently  displayed  the  generosity  and 
the  patriotism  of  all  orders  of  the  people.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurred  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cannae.  The  treasury 
was  empty  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  censors  were  unable  to  repair 
the  sacred  edifices ;  to  furnish  horses  to  the  curule  magistrates,  or  to 
perform  any  duty  involving   the   expenditure  of  money.      Imme 
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diately  n  largo  number  of  the  public  contractors  gave  notice  that 
they  would  make  no  demand  of  payment  until  the  war  was  ended; 
other  creditors  with  equal  spirit  declared  they  did  not  desire  payment 
in  the  present  exigency ;  the  property  of  minors  and  widows  was 
hypothecated  to  the  state,  upon  the  public  faith  being  pledged  in 
redemption ;  and  no  horsenian  and  no  soldier  would  receive  his  pay. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  it  became  necessary  to  man  a  fleet, 
and  tliere  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  rowers,  a  call  was 
made  by  the  consuls  for  private  contributions.  All  the  senators 
hastened  to  bring  in  their  gold,  silver  and  brass,  whether  in  the  form 
of  coin,  plate  or  jewels,  to  the  treasury,  with  such  ardor  and  emula- 
tion, that  while  each  pressed  to  have  his  name  among  the  first  on  the 
registers,  the  commissioners  were  unable  to  receive,  and  the  clerks  to 
enter  the  contributions.  The  same  zeal  and  unanimity  were  soon 
apparent  in  the  action  of  the  equestrian  order  and  the  commons. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy  served,  occasionally,  to  replenish 
most  amply  the  Ivoman  treasury.  These  were  sold  by  the  pr  aetor, 
so  far  as  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  previous  rewards 
promised  ta  the  soldiery,  and  of  the  vows  made  to  the  gods.  Scipio 
having  succeeded  in  taking  Carthtigena,  weighed  and  reckoned  to  the 
quajstur  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  golden  bowls,  every  one  of 
nearly  a  pound  weight ;  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver,  wrought  and  coined,  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
vessels  and  utensils  of  the  same  precious  metal ;  besides  brass,  iron, 
slaves,  corn,  ships  and  military  stores  in  quantities  equally  surprising. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Carthaginians  were  com- 
pelled, as  the  only  conditions  of  peace,  tosurrender  among  other  things 
their  fleet  of  500  vessels,  all  their  elephants,  and  to  pay,  in  fifty  annual 
instalments,  10,000  Eubic  talents,  or  nearly  0,000,000  of  dollars. 
The  glory,  however,  of  having  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
treasury  by  battles  and  conquests,  belongs  to  Paulus  /Emilius.  His 
triumph,  upon  his  return  from  conquered  !Macedon,  was  graced, 
according  to  the  lowest  estimates,  by  2,200,000  dollars  in  silver; 
2,439,300  dollars  in  gold  ;  a  bowl  of  solid  gold  weighing  GOO  pounds, 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  plate  ;  besides  silver  bowls,  horns,  goblets  and 
cups.  Such  were  the  large  sums  which  now  flowed  into  the  exchequer 
from  the  various  provinces,  that  the  property  tax,  B.  C.  1G8,  was 
abolished;  fifty-one  years  later,  the'ager  publicus  was  relieved  from 
the  usual  burdens,  and  forty-seven  years  after  that  a  law  was  passed 
de  aholendis  Italice  vecti</alibn». 

Afterwards,  when  Julius  Ctesar  forced  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  seized  upon  the  treasury,  according  to  Pliny,  the  treasure  was 
immense,  both  in  coin  and  in  wedges  of  gold,  reserved  from  the 
spoils  of  conquered  nations  from  the  time  even  of  the  Punic  war. 
The  sums  thus  abstracted  approached  six  millions  of  dollars,  which 
Qesar  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war  with  twenty-four  millions. 
li, the  time  of  the  infamous  triumvirate  of  Octavius,  Anthony  and 
Lepidus,  B.  C.  43,  the  property  tax  was  restored. 

Thirty-one  years  before   the  Christian  era,  Rome  ceased  to  be  a 
republic,  and  became,  for  a  period  of  50G  years,  subject  to  tbje  sway 
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of  successive  emperors.  The  city  then  covered  a  circuit  of  twenty- 
one  miles,  and  its  population  exceeded  a  million  of  souls.  The 
empire  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the 
Danube  to  tJie  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Beyond  Italy,  Carthnge  and 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Macedon,  Gaul  and  Spain,  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
Britain  and  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  paid  their  tributes  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  imperial  city.  One  hundred  millions  of  people  did 
homage  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  when  Octavius  crushed,  under  the 
a-dvance  of  his  victorious  legions,  the  last  vestiges  of  liberty.  That 
wily  and  sagacious  prince,  not  satisfied  with  the  millions  of  tribute 
which  annually  flowed  from  the  provinces,  proceeded, by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  to  bring  back  upon  Rome  and  Italy  their  ancient 
burdens.     His    system   of  taxation   was    simple,  yet   searching: — 

1. — A  general  assess/zient  on  the  jy^'Ojyertij ,  both  real  and  personal, 
of  the  Roman  citizen.  This  tax,  even  though  exceedingly  moderate, 
was  one  of  iniportance.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city  alone,  there 
were  forty-eight  thousand  houses.  Some  of  these,  one  in  twenty, 
were  either  stately  mansions  or  costly  palaces.  In  many  of  them 
might  be  found  all  that  comfort  or  convenience  could  desire,  art 
obtain,  or  the  most  fastidious  luxury  suggest ;  markets,  hippodromes, 
fountains,  baths,  gardens,  and  groves  of  rarest  trees,  with  walks,  ter- 
races, colonnades,  and  statuary.  Suburban  villas,  beyond  the  walls, 
of  the  most  splendid  architecture,  met  the  eye  in  every  direction. 
Further  in  the  interior  were  extensive  farms,  cultivated  by  immense 
numbers  of  slaves :  vast  herds  of  the  finest  cattle  grazed  upon  rich 
pastures,  parks  of  deer  and  other  wild  animals  relieved  the  monoto- 
ny of  the  scene;  artificial  lakes  abounded  in  noble  fish,  and  now  and 
then  a  magnificent  palace  overlooked  the  whole.  The  useful, 
too,  was  combined  with  the  ornamental.  Their  orchards  of  apples, 
plums,  pears,  cherries  and  figs;  their  fences  made  of  rails,  or  hedges 
or  ditches;  their  barns,  tlireshing  machines,  and  granaries;  their 
houses  for  hens,  for  bees  and  for  swine,  were  constructed  in  a  style 
which  gave  evidence  both  of  permanence  and  convenience.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  Cicero  had  eighteen  villas,  farms  and  coun- 
try seats  ;  the  fish-pond  of  C.  Henius  sold  for  nearly  i^  160,000  ;  M. 
Scaurus  lost,  by  the  burning  of  his  villa,  upwards  of  four  millions, 
and  the  estate  of  Crassus  was  valued  at  8''', 500,000.  In  later  times 
many  of  the  wealthier  senators  had  cultivated  estates  not  only  in 
diflferent  portions  of  Italy,  but  even  beyond  the  Ionian  and  ^Egean 
seas, 

2- — The  Excise.  This  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  every  arti- 
cle sold  in  the  markets  or  at  auction,  embracing  alike  the  sale  of 
lands,  houses,  and  the  most  valuable  personal  property,  and  all  those 
minute  objects  which  form  a  part  of  the  daily  consumption  of  each 
individual. 

The  markets  at  Rome,  at  which  most  commodities  for  the  table 
were  exposed  to  sale,  were  somewhat  remarkable.  These  were  five 
in  number;  the  forum  boavium  or  cattle  market ;  suarium  or  swine 
market;  piscarium  or  fish  market ;  oletorium  or  vegetable  market, 
and  the  forum  cupidinis,   where  pastry  and  confections  were  sold. 
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These  markets  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  were  contigu- 
ous to  each  other.  They  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  cedUes, 
who  regularly,  in  person,  or  by  deputy,  examined  all  the  provisions 
otl'ered  for  sale ;  caused  those  that  were  not  good  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber;  prevented  the  use  of  unjust  weights  and  measures,  and 
fined  such  delinquents  as  refused  or  neglected  a  compliance  with  the 
sumptuary  laws.  Sales  by  auction  were  common  methods  by  which 
property  changed  owners.  There  were  certain  courts  in  the  Forum 
where  auctions  were  held  ;  a  public  crier  called  out  the  price,  and  a 
magistrate,  who  was  in  attendance,  adjudged  each  article  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  The  person  who  bade  held  up  his  finger.  A  money  bro- 
ker marked  down  the  article  sold  in  his  book;  and  the  purchaser 
either  paid  the  price  in  money,  or  gave  security  for  it  at  the  previ- 
ously-expressed option  of  the  seller. 

3. — The  Customs.  These  were  levied,  from  an  eighth  to  a  fortieth 
part,  on  every  kind  of  merchandise,  which,  from  the  remotest  portions 
of  the  world,  sought  and  found  a  ready  market  in  Rome  or  Italy. 
Cinnamon,  myrrh,  pepper,  ginger,  ebony,  jewels,  a  great  variety  of 
precious  stones,  silks,  cottons,  leather,  slaves  and  eunuchs,  were  all 
subject  to  a  subsidy.  There  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  empire  over  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  of  neces 
saries  in  preference  to  luxuries. 

4. — All  legacies  and  inheritances  paid  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
their  value  when  over  a  certain  sum,  unless  the  heir  was  nearest  of 
kin  on  the  father's  side.  None  but  a  Roman  citizen  could  make  a 
will;  hence  every  foreigner,  every  provincial  and  every  freedman,  who 
was  invested  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  citizen,  increased 
the  chances  of  a  lucrative  income  to  the  state.  How  far  this  may 
have  had  an  influence  in  relaxing  the  ancient  rigidity  in  conferring 
the  honor  of  citizenship,  of  course  cannot  be  known  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  time  to  time  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  subsequently 
of  the  whole  Roman  world,  except  slaves,  were  placed  upon  a  perfect 
eqiiality  in  all  their  civil  and  municipal  rights.  The  power  to  dis- 
pose of  property  by  gift,  or  sale,  or  will,  was  absolute  and  unfettered  ; 
a  stranger  was  oftentimes  the  recipient  of  bounties,  in  preference  to 
those  who  were  united  to  the  testator  by  the  ties  of  kindred  orof  blood. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  peculiar  custom  of  Rome,  for  clients  and  depen- 
dants to  bequeath  to  their  patrons  and  friends  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  estates,  as  the  highest  testimony  of  respect  and  gratitude; 
and  the  more  that  a  man  thus  received  the  more  it  redounded  to  his 
credit.  Thus  it  was  a  boast  with  Cicero  that  he  gained  a  million  of 
dollars  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  his  dying  friends;  Atticus,  so  famed 
for  his  elegant  ease  and  amiable  temper,  succeeded  to  many  exten- 
sive estates,  and  Augustus  himself  inherited,  through  the  testaments 
of  his  clients  and  others,  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
dollars. 

From  the  system  of  revenue  thus  established  by  Augustus,  there 
were  occasional  variations  of  only  slight  importance  under  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors,  until  Constantinc  the  Great,  A.  D.  315,  became 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  and  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to 
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Constantinople.  A  reconstruction  of  the  vast  edifice  which  composed 
the  state,  now  took  place  upon  a  plan  entirely  new.  Idolatry  was 
suppressed,  and  Christianity  was  encouraged  by  the  erection  of  insti- 
tutions of  worship,  and  by  extending  patronage  to  the  followers  of 
the  true  God.  The  new  court  of  Constantine,  which  thus  drew  around 
it  much  of  the  merit  and  learning  of  the  age,  unfortunately  became 
the  scene  of  follies,  of  revelries,  and  of  splendors  unrivaled  even  in  le- 
gendary lore.  New  arts  and  devices  for  the  exaction  of  taxes  were 
resorted  to,  in  order  that  these  splendid  pleasures  might  be  gratified. 
Without  abolishing  the  customs  on  merchandise,  or  the  other  subsi- 
dies established  already,  Constantine  introduced,  and  his  successors 
followed,  a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxation,  which  reached  every 
province,  every  citizen,  and  every  species  of  property  in  the  empire. 

The  indiction,  in  chronology  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years,  was  now  made 
a  period  of  taxation.  Tlie  emperor,  by  a  solemn  edict  or  indiction, 
which  was  published  in  every  city  and  diocese,  prescribed  the  mea- 
sure of  the  tribute,  and  terms  of  its  payment.  The  svper-iv diction 
was  an  additional  tax  levied  either  when  the  revenues  fell  short  of 
the  computation,  or  to  meet  some  real  or  imaginary  exigency  of  the 
public  service.  An  accurate  census  was  made  at  the  regular  distance 
of  fifteen  years.  "  The  lands  were  measured  by  surveyors,  who  were 
sent  into  the  provinces  ;  their  nature,  whether  arable  or  pasture,  or 
vineyards  or  woods,  was  distinctly  reported ;  and  an  estimate  was 
made  of  their  common  value  from  the  average  produce  of  five  years." 
The  proprietor,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  in  the  fear  of  the 
penalty  of  death,  in  case  of  prevarication,  was  compelled  to  render  a 
correct  schedule  of  his  slaves,  of  his  cattle,  and  of  his  property  in 
general.  A  large  portion  of  the  tribute,  thus  wrung  from  the  labor 
and  wealth  of  the  citizen,  was  exacted  in  gold,  whilst  the  remainder, 
more  oppressive  still,  called  the  anona,  was  paid  into  the  imperial 
magazines,  at  the  expense  of  the  grower,  from  the  actual  produce  of 
the  soil,  whether  it  "  was  wine  or  oil,  corn  or  barley,  wood  or  iron." 

As  the  rolls  of  tribute,  thus  returned,  were  filled  with  the  names 
of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the  means  of  decent  subsistence,  it 
was  easy  to  take  a  step  further,  and  to  levy  a  tax  per  capita.  The 
value  of  a  tributary  head  probably  varied  at  different  places  and  at 
different  times.  In  Gaul  the  common  standard  was  forty-five  dollars 
per  head,  and  the  exactions  thus  rapaciously  demanded  as  a  whole 
from  all  the  provinces,  have  been  estimated  at  nearly  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  The  lustral  contribution  was  a  distinct  and  per- 
sonal tribute,  intended  to  reach  that  respectable  and  wealthy  class 
who  were  engaged  in  trade.  It  was  levied  every  fourth  year,  and 
the  approach  of  that  period  was  announced  by  the  tears  and  terrors 
of  the  people.  Every  species  of  trade  and  of  industry,  whether  in- 
vested in  money  or  merchandise,  or  derived  from  art  or  labor,  was 
subject  to  this  imposition.  The  merchant  and  the  usurer — the  manu- 
facturer  and  mechanic — the  wholesale  vender  of  the  city,  and  the  re- 
tailer of  the  remotest  village — all  engaged  in  traffic  and  gain, 
except  proprietors  who  disposed  of  the  produce  of  their  own  estates — 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  hard  and  humiliating  sacrifice  of  a 
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portion  of  their  earnings  with  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  Eacks 
and  scourges  originally,  and  the  walls  of  a  prison  subsequently,  at- 
tested the  severity  and  the  certainty  of  punishment  to  those  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  insolvent  debtors  to  the  state. 

Besides  these  public  revenues,  which  an  absolute  monarch  might 
levy  at  his  pleasure,  the  emperors  derived  a  considerable  income 
from  their  private  estates.  From  confiscations  and  forfeitures,  from 
families  who  had  successively  enjoyed  the  throne,  or  from  the  de- 
mesnes of  conquered  kings,  these  estates  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, until  they  were  scattered  through  all  the  provinces.  In  the 
fertile  soil  of  Cappadocia,  the  royal  domains  were  so  extensive  as  to 
require  a  private  treasurer.  The  temple  of  Comana,  situated  there, 
and  dedicated  to  Bellona,  was  suppressed,  and  the  consecrated  lands, 
with  six  thousand  slaves  of  the  deity  and  her  ministers,' were  applied 
to  the  private  uses  of  the  emperor. 

There  were  offerings  which,  though  once  voluntary,  and  still  per- 
haps bore  the  semblance  of  a  gitl,  contributed  now  to  swell' the 
cofll-rs  of  the  public.  The  first  of  these  was  the  coronary  gold,  a 
popular  donation,  which  originated  in  an  ancient  custom,  and  was 
used  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  some  victorious  general.  Now  it  was 
exacted  as  a  debt  of  duty,  and  instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  oc- 
casion of  a  triumph,  it  was  granted  by  compulsion  from  the  several 
cities  and  provinces  as  often  as  the  emperor  chose  to  announce  any 
great  event,  real  or  imaginary,  which  graced  his  reign. 

When  to  these  enormous  burdens  and  exactions  are  added  the 
gold  of  aJ/Uciion,  which  was  a  personal  tribute  upon  the  industry  of 
the  poor;  the  aerial  tribute,  which  was  an  annual  gift,  exceeding  a 
half  million  of  dollars,  levied  by  the  praitorian  prefect,  in  such  man- 
ner as  his  discretion  dictated,  as  a  present  to  the  emperor;  the  free 
gift  of  the  Komau  senate,  of  about  half  that  sum,  and  intended  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  the  infamous  and  rapacious  monopoly  of  silk 
by  the  royal  treasurer,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Tyre  and  Berytus,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  were  reduced  to  poverty, 
or  driven  into  exile — -that  the  poor  were  depressed  for  the  want  of 
food — that  many  abandoned  the  possession  of  landed  estates  from 
inability  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  treasury,  and  that  some  of  tho 
provinces,  especially  the  once  beautiful  Campania — rendered  classic 
as  the  retreat  of  TuUy,  and  other  illustrious  citizens- — within  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  was  rendered  the  abode  of  a 
desolation  so  melancholy  and  complete,  as  to  leave  little  to  the  de- 
struction of  those  l)arbarian  hordes  which  were  ere  long  to  sweep  like 
a  whirlwind  into  Italy,  and  to  scatter  the  Roman  empire  into  frag« 
ments  (or  ever. 
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niSTORV  OF  THE  COUNTRY EXTENT  AND  PUYSICAL  FEATURES MINERAL, 

VEGETARLE,  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS— AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES, 

AND     COMMERCE TAXATION REVENUE     AND     FINANCES ARMY    AND 

NAVY LOCAL       DIVISIONS COLONIES POPULATION,       AMOUNT       AND 

CHARACTER RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE  AND 

THE  FINE  ARTS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

This  constitutes  the  fifth  of  our  series  of  papers  upon  Europe,  the  others  being  the 
"  ^oU-verein,"  "Russia,"  "Turkey,"  and  "  Greece."  They  are  prepared  from  all  the 
latest  and  most  reliable  sources  of  information,  and  will  be  followed  by  more  elaborate 
statistic  returns  and  tables  hereafter.. — Ed. 

History  of  the  Country. — Spain  was  inhabited,  at  the  earliest 
period  in  which  it  is  known  in  history,  by  the  Iberians  and  the  Celts. 
These  nations  had  come  thither  from  their  original  home  in  Asia  at  a 
period  anterior  to  historical  records.  The  Iberians  had  settled  in 
the  eastern  and  southern,  the  Celts  in  the  western  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  country  ;  but  the  latter,  having  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
come intermingled  with  the  former,  received  the  name  of  Celti- 
berians.  The  whole  country  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
appellation  of  Iberia,  and  sometimes  Hesperia,  (/.  e.,  the  western 
land,)  which  latter  name,  however,  was  applied  by  them  to  Italy, 
and  in  general  to  any  country  which  lay  to  the  west  of  Greece.  Part 
of  Spain,  that  situated  around  Tartessus,  is  probably  spoken  of  in 
the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of  Tarshish;  and  the  whole  country 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Mispania,  a  term  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  certainly  known.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  sjyan,  "  concealed."  and  think  that  the  land  was  so 
called  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  little  known  at  an  early 
period  to  the  Phoenician  traders.  Bochart  derives  the  appellation 
from  the  Phoenician  (or  Hebrew)  sho2)han,  "  a  rabbit ;"  and  sup- 
poses that  this  name  was  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, because  it  was  found  by  them  to  abound  in  these  animals. 
This  latter  derivation  is  the  preferable  one,  but  neither  of  the  two 
can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

After  a  time  the  Phoenicians,  coming  from  the  coast  of  Asia  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  established  colonies  in  this  to  them  "  the 
fiir  west,"  first  probably  at  Tartessus,  then  at  Gades,  (now  Cadiz,) 
and  subsequently  at  other  places.  Part  of  the  country  was  subjected 
to  their  rule,  and  the  conquered  inhabitants  were  forced  to  work  the 
rich  silver  and  gold  mines  with  which  the  region  abounded.  Their 
trade  with  the  country  was  lucrative,  and  at  first  was  carried  on 
secretly  ;  but  at  length  the  Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians  began  to 
participate  in  it,  and  founded  trading-factories  on  different  parts  of 
the  southern  coast.  Carthage,  though  itself  a  colony  of  Phoenicia, 
soon  coveted,  amid  her  rising  commercial  greatness,  the  Spanish  col- 
onies of  the  mother  country.     She  captured  them,  and  reduced  the 
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whole  of  maritime  Spain  to  a  Carthaginian  province.  The  interior, 
however,  she  eould  not  subdue,  for  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  could  ill  brook  the  servitude  which  the  natives  of  the 
coast  wore  compelled  to  endure.  Thus  for  several  centuries  the 
sway  of  Carthage  was  predominant  and  undisputed  in  southern  Spain  ; 
but,  on  the  rise  of  the  Roman  power,  the  native  tribes  of  the  peninsula 
allied  themselves  with  that  nation,  and  attempted  to  throw  otf  the 
Punic  yoke.  They  succeeded  in  doing  so  ;  but  only  to  put  on  the 
chains  which  had  been  forged  for  theni  at  Rome.  At  first  an  ally, 
Rome,  as  was  her  wont,  became  at  last  a  mistress.  The  capture  of 
Numantia,  in  134  B.  C,  gave  to  the  Romans  a  supremacy  over  Spain 
which  for  centuries  was  disputed  by  no  other  foreign  nation  ;  t)ut  the 
country  was  not  fully  subjugated,  despite  all  the  eftbrts,  even  of 
Ciesar  and  his  lieutenants,  until  about  25  years  before  Christ.  At 
this  time  the  whole  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  adopted  the  language,  the  laws,  the  customs  and  the 
manners  of  its  conquerors.  Under  Augustus,  the  northern  and  north- 
western part  of  Spain  was  known  as  Tarraconensis;  the  southeastern 
as  Bcetica ;  the  western  (Portugal)  as  Lusitania;  but  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  the  extreme  northwestern  part  was  called  Galla^cia 
(Gallicia,)  and  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Baitica  was  known 
as  Carthaginiensis  (Murcia.)  The  various  Spanish  tribes  had  now 
become  fused  into  one  nation,  which  had  become  a  civilized  and 
peace-loving  people.  Literature  and  the  arts  were  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  several  centuries  of  repose  and   prosperity  passed   away. 

At  length,  however,  came  the  migration  of  nations.  Neither 
Spain  nor  Rome  herself  could  withstand  the  shock.  Early  in  the 
fitth  century  hordes  of  uncivilized  foreigners,  rushing  from  the  north 
and  east,  began  to  pour  into  the  peninsula.  First  came  the  Alans, 
the  Sueves,  and  the  \'andals.  Then  the  Visigoths  stormed  in,  sub- 
dued those  who  preceded  them  in  their  migration,  and  the  few 
remnants  of  the  Romans  that  were  yet  left  behind,  and  by  the  sixth 
century  had  become  masters  of  the  entire  country.  Toledo  was 
made  the  capital  and  royal  residence  in  531  ;  and  a  Gothic  dynasty 
was  fully  established  over  Spain.  The  original  natives  were  for  the 
most  part  either  expelled,  or  extirpated;  or  they  were  driven  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses,  among  the  people  of  which  are  now  found 
the  most  striking  relics  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
Celtiberians.  The  conquerors  ruled  vvith  an  iron  hand;  and  the  ex- 
pression kijo  del  Ooda,  son  of  the  Goth,  (from  which,  corrupted,  comes 
the  Spanish  hidalf/o,)  became  the  title  of  a  noble,  lording  it  over  a 
herd  of  slaves. 

Fur  about  two  centuries  the  Visigoths  ruled  the  peninsula  without 
opposition.  Contentions  among  themselves  proved  at  last  their  ruin. 
One  party  invited  the  Arabs  or  Moors  from  Africa  to  their  assistance, 
and  the  usual  consequences  followed.  Crossing  over  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  an  immense  Moorish  army  hastened  in  711  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  Visigoths,  who  stood  prepared  fjr  the  foe,  under  the  lead 
of  Roderic,  their  king,  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in  Andalusia.  A 
nine  days'  battle  ensued ;  in  which  the  Goths  were  entirely  defeated, 
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and  Roderic  slain.  Those  of  the  conquered  who  were  left  alive,  were 
led  by  Pelagio  and  other  chieftains  into  the  mountain  region  of  As- 
turias,  whence,  unmolested  at  first  hy  the  victors  on  account  of  their 
supposed  insignificance,  they  commenced  a  contest  with  the  Moors, 
which,  though  lasting  for  seven  centuries,  was  not  to  end  until  the 
last  of  that  hated  race  had  been  expelled  from  the  liberated  kingdom. 
After  gaining  the  battle  which  gave  them  the  control  of  Spain,  the 
Arabs  overran  the  whole  of  the  country,  except  the  little  province  now 
known  as  Asturias,  and  even  advanced  into  France.  Mohan^ime- 
danism  threatened  to  extirpate  Christianity  in  Europe,  as  it  had 
done  in  Asia;  but  the  strong  arm  of  Charles  ]\Iartel  hurled  back  the 
host  of  Saracenic  invaders,  and  their  conquest  was  confined  to  Spain. 

The  kingdom  which  the  Moors  now  founded  became  distinguished 
for  the  civilization  and  learning  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  courts  of 
Cordova  and  Granada  were  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  Encroach- 
ments, however,  soon  began  to  be  made  upon  its  power  by  the 
Christians  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  they  commenced  to 
recover  by  degrees  the  territories  which  they  had  lost.  About  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  in  which  the  Saracenic  conquest  took 
place,  Alphonso  I.  founded  the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  and  from  this 
period,  province  after  province  was  wrested  from  the  Moor.  Several 
Christian  states  were  successively  formed,  of  which  the  two  most 
powerful  were  Castile  and  Arragon.  Spain  was  at  last  again  united 
into  one  Christian  kingdom,  by  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  these  two 
kingdoms — Ferdinand  of  Arragon  marrying  Isabella  of  Castile, 
(1474,)  and  by  the  final  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
(1492.)  That  part  of  Navarre  which  lies  south  of  the  Pyrenees  be- 
ing seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,  Naples 
having  been  conquered  by  his  army,  and  America  having  been  dis- 
covered by  a  navigator  sailing  under  his  patronage,  that  monarch, 
already  one  of  the  wisest,  became  now^  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  Europe. 

Ferdinand  was  succeeded,  first  by  his  daughter  Joanna,  then  by  his 
grandson  Charles  I.,  (1510.)  with  whom,  better  known  as  Charles  V. 
of  Germany,  began  the  reign  of  the  hovse  of  Hapsbury  in  Spain. 
By  right  of  his  father  Philip,  Charles  possessed  the  aididucliy  of 
Austria  and  the  Low  countries;  and  to  these  were  added  the  inheri- 
tance of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  now  vastly  increased  by  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Under  him  and  his  successor  Philip  II.,  (1556,) 
the  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  of  England,  and  the  king  by  whom 
Portugal  was  conquered,  (1580.)  Spain  reached  the  culminating 
point  ()f  her  power  and  glory.  Her  armies  were  at  this  time  con- 
fessedly the  best  organized  and  the  most  formidable  of  any  in  Europe, 
and  her  dominions  included  several  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  civi- 
lized world.  Philip  II.  died  in  1589,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  son 
Philip  III.,  (1598— 1()21  ;)  then  followed  Phillip  IV\,  (1021—1605;) 
and  then  Charles  II.,  (1605 — 1700,)  with  whom  the  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Ilapsburg  became  extinct. 

The  power  of  Spain  had  by  this  time  materially  declined.     Indeed, 
that  decline  had  commenced  perceptibly  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
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II.,  whose  tyranny  raised  a  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  which  led  ulti- 
mately to  their  separation  from  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  their  in- 
dependence as  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  The  constant  and  ex- 
pensive wars  in  which  the  different  monarchs  engaged,  the  rigid 
restrictions  which  they  imposed  upon  commerce,  making  it  profitable 
only  to  those  nations  who  supplied  its  materials,  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom;  while,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of 
another,  "  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  and  the  attacks  made  on  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  nation,  paralyzed  its  energies ;  and  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of 
the  commons  of  Castile,  under  Charles  V.,  and  the  brutal  and  fero- 
cious bigotry  of  Philip  II.,  extinguished  every  spark  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  f-ubjected  the  country  to  the  vilest  of  all  despotisms, 
that  which  principally  depends  for  support  on  intolerance,  supersti- 
tious zeal,  and  religious  quackery."  The  armies  of  the  kingdom, 
once  so  formidable,  were  vanquished  by  the  French  under  Conde 
and  Turenne  ;  and  Spain  soon  lost  her  rank  in  Europe,  while  the 
nations  which  surrounded  her  were  constantly  advancing  in  power, 
wealth,  and  civilization. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  war  of  the  succession  broke  out,  last- 
ing from  1701  to  1714.  It  resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom.  The  chief  claimants  of  the  throne  and  the  chief  combat- 
ants in  this  war,  were  Philip  of  Anjou,  a  French  prince,  great-grand- 
son of  Philip  IV.,  and  the  Austrian  Archduke  Charles,  (afterwards 
emperor  of  Germany.)  great-grandson  of  Philip  III.  The  German 
Empire,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Holland  and  England,  took  part  in  the 
contest,  which  resulted,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  and  Rastadt, 
(1714,)  as  follows  :  The  prince  of  Anjou,  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
was  acknowledged,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Spain  and 
both  Indies ;  to  Charles,  or  the  house  of  Austria,  were  awarded  the 
possessions  which  Spain  had  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Italy,  except 
the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
under  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia;  to  England  were  assigned  Gibral- 
tar (which  that  power  still  possesses)  and  the  island  of  Minorca, 
(receded  in  1755,)  but  Holland  received  no  part  of  the  divided  ter- 
ritories. 

The  new  dynasty  was  less  intolerant  than  that  which  it  succeeded, 
and  introduced  some  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
but  Spain  has  continued,  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
to  be  little  more  than  a  dependency  of  its  powerful  and  influential 
neighbor,  France.  The  first  object  of  Philip  V.,  when  his  claim  to 
the  throne  had  been  fully  established,  was  to  fix  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.  For  this  purpose  mainly  he  convoked,  in  1713, 
the  Cortes,  a  l)ody  which  from  an  early  period  had  been  the  true  and 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  nation  ;  and  these,  in  conjunction 
with  the  king,  adopted  the  Salic  law,  or  that  by  which  the  succession 
in  France  was  regulated,  according  to  which  no  female  could  ever 
ascend  the  throne.  This,  therefore,  became  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Spanish,  as  it  had  been  for  years  of  the  French  kingdom.  To 
Philip  V.  succeeded  Ferdinand  VI.,  (1746 — 1759;)  to  Ferdinand, 
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Charles  III.,  (1759—1788 ;)  to  Charles  III.,  Charles  IV.  (1788—1808.) 
Enticed  by  Napoleon,  whose  power  was  now  predominant  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand  renounced,  in 
1808,  their  right  to  the  Spanish  crown  in  favor  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French;  and  he  appointed  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the 
throne.  This  the  Spanish  nation  could  not  endure.  War  was  de- 
clared against  France  by  the  exasperated  people  ;  and  the  new  mon- 
arch met  with  the  warmest  opposition.  But  what  could  their  un- 
aided eflbrts  have  availed  against  the  mighty  power  of  Napoleon? 
The  assistance  of  England  was  sought  and  obtained,  and  then  ensued 
that  sanguinary  struggle  known  in  history  as  the  peninsular  w^ar. 
It  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Joseph  and  the  French,  and  the  return, 
in  1814,  of  Ferdinand  VII.  (Charles  having  resigned)  as  king. 

Meantime,  during  the  waging  of  the  contest,  the  Cortes  hud  been 
invoked  (1810)  to  devise  delays  for  the  safety  and  government  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  framed  a  new  constitution  (1812.)  This  constitu- 
tion, however,  was  defective  both  in  its  provisions  and  in  its  practi- 
cal workings  ;  it  was  not  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  nor  did  it 
give  them  satisfaction.  The  nation  was  divided  into  factions  ;  yet 
the  supporters  of  the  constitution  hoped  that  the  return  of  the  king 
would  restore  tranquillity  and  contentment.  The  king  did  return  ; 
but  he  dissolved  the  Cortes  and  abolished  the  constitution.  Those 
who,  having  belongedlto  the  Cortes,  or  being  adherents  of  the  consti- 
tution, opposed  themselves  to  the  views  of  Ferdinand,  felt  the  weight 
of  his  vengeance.  Absolutism  was  re-established  ;  and  for  six  years 
the  blood  of  the  constitutionalists  flowed  like  water.  At  length,  in 
1820,  revolution  again  broke  out,  and  the  abolished  constitution  was 
re.proclaimed  by  the  army  which  was  assembled  at  Cadiz,  on  its  way 
to  the  reduction  of  insurgent  Spanish  America,  The  king  overawed 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  step.  An  opposing  party,  however,  was 
soon  created  ;  and  even  the  friend?  of  the  movement  were  not  imited. 
Foreign  interference  settled  the  question.  An  army  of  the  French, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  marched  into  the  peninsula, 
(March,  1823,)  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  liberalists  were  completely 
subdued,  and  the  Spanish  king  restored  to  unlimited  power  (Sept., '23,) 
Henceforth  punishment  and  persecution  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
carried  on,  however,  not  so  much  by  the  monarch  as  by  the  fanatical 
re-action  party,  to  whom  any  government  but  absolutism  was  a  stum- 
bling-block and  an  offence.  To  these  men,  Ferdinand  seemed  too  much 
inclined  to  clemency  ;  but  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne,  was  the  idol  of  their  affections. 

Distracted  herself  since  1820,  by  internal  dissensions,  Spain  had 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  power  to  reduce  her  revolted  provinces  in 
America;  and,  in  consequence,  they  gained  and  kept  their  indepen- 
dence. It  might  have  been  expected  that,  after  Ferdinand  had  be- 
come securely  seated  in  his  throne,  and  after  the  heat  of  the  first 
re-action  had  passed  away,  tranquillity,  if  not  satisfaction,  would  have 
prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  Such,  however,  w^as  not  the  case  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  reigning  monarch  himself,  who,  in  1830,  abrogated 
the  Salic  law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  in  favor  of  his  daughter 
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Isabella,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Don  Cai'los,  lighted  a  fire  ■which  was 
destined  soon  to  burst  out  into  the  flume  of  civil  war.  The  adherents 
of  Carlos  were  enraged,  and  even  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
(Sept.,  "33,)  exhibited  their  opposition  in  the  most  threatening  man- 
ner. Her  father  dying,  Isabella  II.,  then  three  years  old,  was  pro- 
claimed queen,  and  her  mother,  ^laria  Christina,  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  daughter,  (till  1843.)  She  succeeded  to  a  kingdom 
which  was  destined  for  years  to  be  torn  by  the  tumults  of  civil  war. 
The  supporters  of  Don  Carlos  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  sought 
to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  which  his  niece  was,  as  they  thought, 
illegally  and  unjustly  the  occupant.  The  contest  lasted  for  some 
years,  (till  after  1840,)  but  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  Isabella, 
whose  pretensions  received  the  support  of  France  and  England.  The 
history  of  the  struggle  is  too  recent  to  need  to  be  recounted.  In  the 
revolutions  of  1848  the  Spanish  people  took  no  prominent  part;  and 
the  queen,  now  married  and  a  mother,  kept  an  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  her  crown. 

The  governments  of  Spain,  under  the  administrations  of  the  regent 
Maria  Christina  and  Isabella  II.,  the  present  queen,  has  been  quite 
different  from  what  it  was  during  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  VII.  For 
nearly  thirty  years,  as  we  have  seen,  (from  1808  to  1833,)  the  gov- 
ernment oscillated  between  absolute  monarchy  and  a  legislature  (the 
Cortes,  elected  by  the  people)  of  one  house.  In  1834  a  new  feature 
was  introduced,  a  Cortes  of  two  houses;  and  in  1837  a  new  constitu- 
tion, based  upon  that  of  1812,  but  more  conservative,  was  adopted 
by  the  Cortes  (April  27)  and  sworn  to  by  the  queen  (June  18.)  By 
this  the  division  of  the  Cortes  into  two  houses  was  confirmed  ;  and 
since  that  time  various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  consti- 
tution, such  as  wisdom  or  necessity  seemed  to  dictate.  Never  since 
the  time  of  Charles  III.  has  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  politically  speak- 
ing, been  in  a  better  condition  than  she  is  at  present ;  but  the  re- 
establishment  of  absolutism  in  France  has  begun,  through  the  influ- 
ence which  that  government  exerts  upon  her  Spanish  neighbor,  to 
make  the  signs  of  the  times  somewhat  ominous  of  a  return  to  a  more 
despotic  administration. 

Extent  and  Physical  Features  of  the  Country. — Spain  is  the 
most  southern  part  of  Europe,  occupying  nearly  four-fiflhs  of  the 
Pyrt-nean  peninsula,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Europe 
by  an  isthmusabout  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  It  stretches  from 
30^  to  43^  4()'  north  latitude,  or  about  540  miles  ;  and  from  3°  17' 
cast  to  i>"  30'  west  longitude,  about  500  miles;  and  contains  an  area 
of  179,021  square  miles.  From  1580  to  1040,  the  total  extent  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Europe,  the  Indies  and  America,  amounted  to 
9,230,855  square  miles.  The  surfiice  of  the  country  is  strikingly 
irregular,  being  traversed  by  several  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  be- 
tween,which  lie  plains  of  vast  extent.  Of  these  mountain  ranges, 
the  most  northerly  and  lf)ngest  is  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  chain  which 
separates  Spain  from  France,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  Maladetta, 
reaches  an  elevation  of  1 1,430  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
The  Cantabrian  mountains  are,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  Pyre- 
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nees.  Of  the  ranges  which  more  properly  pertain  to  Spain,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  is  the  principal.  This  is  situated  in  the  south,  not  far  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  a  peak,  Cumbre  de  Mulhacen,  which 
reaches  the  height  of  11,678  feet.  Parallel  to  this  chain,  further 
north,  runs  the  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  To  this  succeeds, 
going  northwardly,  the  Sierra  of  Toledo  ;  and  further  north,  two  other 
important  ranges.  From  the  Pyrenees,  at  both  extremities,  shoot 
down  lofty  ranges  into  the  peninsula.  Of  these,  the  western  is  called 
the  Iberian  mountains,  which,  running  almost  due  south,  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  Be- 
tween these  different  mountain  ranges  are  situated  extensive  plains, 
rich,  healthy  and  delightful. 

Of  the  rivers  peculiar  to  Spam,  the  principal  are:  1,  the  Ebro,  which, 
rising  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  forms  the  boundary  between  Old 
Castile  and  the  Biscayan  provinces  and  Navarre,  and  then  crossing 
Arragon  and  Catalonia,  empties  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  running 
a  course  of  405  miles;  2,  the  Guadalaviar,  which,  rising  in  Arragon, 
and  crossing  Valencia,  flows  into  the  same  sea  ;  3,  the  Guadalquiver, 
which,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Murcia  and  Jaen,  flows  for  300  miles 
through  Jaen,  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  then  empties  into  the  At- 
lantic just  above  the  city  of  Cadiz.  The  rivers  which  are  common 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  are:  1,  the  Tagus,  which,  rising  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Arragon,  crosses  New  Castile,  Estremadura  and  Portugal, 
and,  after  running  552  miles,  flows  below  Lisbon  into  the  Atlantic ; 
2,  the  Duero,  which  rises  between  Saragossa  and  Burgos,  flows 
through  Old  Castile,  Leon  and  Portugal,  478  miles  in  all,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  below  Oporto  ;  3,  the  Minho,  which,  rising  in  Gal- 
licia,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  that  province  and  Portu- 
gal, empties  into  the  Atlantic ;  4,  the  Guadiana,  which,  rising  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Castile,  has  a  course  of  483  miles,  and  forms 
on  the  south,  as  the  Minho  on  the  north,  the  boundary  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  separating  the  province  of  Algarva  in  the  latter 
from  that  of  Seville  in  the  former  country.  The  whole  of  Spain  con- 
tains not  a  single  lake  worthy  of  the  name,  except  Albufera,  near  the 
city  of  Valencia,  which,  however,  is  rather  a  lagoon. 

The  rivers  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  their  length,  being  filled 
with  rocks,  shallows  and  water-falls,  are  of  little  use  for  navigation, 
except  those  portions  of  the  Duero  and  the  Tagus  which  lie  within 
the  limits  of  Portugal.  The  imperial  canal,  however,  which  has 
been  constructed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  from  Tudela  to 
Santiago,  has  made  that  river  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  the  channel  of  the  Tagus  has  been  so  improved  that  boats  can 
ascend  it  as  ftir  as  Aranjuez,  23  miles  above  Toledo.  The  Guadal- 
quiver is  navigable,  by  boats  of  100  tons,  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Seville.  The  most  important  canal  project  is  that  of  the  canal  of 
Castile,  a.  work  which,  though  commenced  in  1753.  is  not  yet  complete. 
The  canal  is  to  extend  from  Segovia  on  the  south  to  the  Btfy  of  Bis- 
cay ;  but  it  had  reached,  at  last  accounts,  after  being  constructed  past 
Valladolid  and  Valencia,  only  to  the  town  of  Aguilar  de  Campo. 
How  long  it  will  be  before  it  connects  with  the  ocean,  cannot  readily 
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be  conjocturod  ;  for,  in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  the  Spaniards  are 
Lackward,  thongl)  !>}'  no  means  as  much  so  as  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  in  •whose  reign  it  is  said  that  the  council  of  Castile  gravely  re- 
plied to  an  application  in  favor  of  rendering  the  Tagus  and  its 
branch,  the  jMancanares,  navigable  as  far  as  Madrid,  "  that  if  it  had 
pleased  God  that  these  two  rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  he 
vould  not  have  wanted  human  assistance  to  have  made  them  such; 
but,  as  he  had  not  done  it,  it  is  jilain  that  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
that  it  should  be  done." 

As  to  its  geological  character,  Spain  is  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  in  the  north,  a  central  band  of  mica-schist 
extends  along  the  vholc  length  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  ]\Iediterra- 
uean  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and  this  is  flanked  successively  by  beds 
of  the  secondary  and  chalk  formations.  The  primary  rocks  reach 
only  as  far  as  Bidassoa,  sandstone  and  carboniferous  limestone  being 
the  material  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  main  chain,  and  also  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias  and  Gallieia.  The  mountain  range  between  the  two 
Castiles,  in  whicb  is  Mount  Guaderrama,  is  composed  of  granite  and 
other  primary  rocks,  flanked  on  l)Oth  sides  by  sandstone  and  limestone. 
The  Sierra  Morena  is  composed  mainly  of  primary  rocks  ;  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  a  mass  of  mica-slate  and  serpentine,  flanked  on  the 
north  by  rocks  of  the  secondary  and  more  recent  formations,  and  on 
the  south  by  secondary  limestone,  resting  on  highly  metalliterous 
slate,  on  greenstone  and  blue  limestone.  The  northern  flank  of  this 
range  contains  some  of  the  richest  marble  found  in  Spain;  while  the 
limestone  strata  of  the  Sierra  de  Gadon  are  noted  for  their  lead 
mines.  Mines  containing  various  metals  abound  in  the  mountains  of 
tlie  country. 

Climate  and  Soil. — The  climate  of  Spain  is,  upon  the  whole, 
mild  and  pleasant,  except  along  the  northern  coast ;  and,  with  the 
same  exception,  is  remarkable  for  its  dryness,  which,  however,  con- 
tinues so  long  at  times  that  both  vegetation  and  animals  are  de- 
stroyed. The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  possesses  a  fine  climate, 
with  a  temperature  usually  above  57°  and  seldom  so  low  as  32^  of 
Fahrenheit.  Immediately  on  the  coast,  winter  is  hardly  known  ; 
but  in  the  interior,  as  for  instance  on  the  plateau  of  Castile,  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  77*^  only  in  the  middle  of  the  summer's  heat.  Here, 
too,  the  winter  is  usually  quite  severe.  In  the  north,  both  cold  and 
rain  prevail.  Valencia  and  Murcia,  in  the  southeast,  have  an  almost 
perpetual  spring;  and  in  Granada  and  Andalusia,  in  the  south,  seve- 
ral kinds  of  tro|'leal  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance.  Troublesome 
winds  are,  the  (jallego  from  the  north,  which  produces,  besides  other 
diseases,  painful  afllctions  of  the  eyes ;  and  the  enfeebling  solano  from 
the  south,  which,  like  the  Italian  sirocco,  often  produces  giddiness  and 
iuflammatiun,  and,  it  is  said,  even  death.'  Neither  of  these  usually 
prevails«for  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  soil  in  the  central  jiortions  of  the  country,  consisting'  in  gene- 
ral of  plains  of  sand,  or  gypsum,  is  for  the  most  part  barren;  but 
that  of  the  southern  region  is  everywhere  quite  fertile,  or  may  be 
made  so  by  a  process  of  irrigation.     In  Old  Castile  the  land  is  upon 
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the  whole  productive  ;  in  New  Castile  it  is  of  a  mixed  character;  the 
vallevs  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  all  Estreniadura,  are  surprisingly 
fertife ;  Andalusia  may  be  rendered  productive;  Valencia  is  poor; 
Catalonia  and  Arragou  are  of  a  mixed  character  ;  but  the  rega  of  Mal- 
aga is  the  most  fertile  of  all,  owing  partly  to  its  having  an  alluvial 
soil,  and  partly  to  the  care  with  whieii  it  is  irrigated  Toy  itscultivators. 

Productions — Mineral,  Vegetable  and  Animal. — From  a  period 
which  goes  beyond  our  historical  records,  Spain  has  been  noted  for 
the  richness  of  her  mines  of  gold,  and  especially  silver.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  country  was  to  Europe  what 
her  American  possessions  have  been  to  the  modern  world,  the  chief 
source  from  which  it  drew  its  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Until 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  mines  of  Spain  were  wrought  successively 
by  the  Phtenicians,  Carthaginians,  Moors,  and  hnally  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  they  were  closed  on  the  discovery  of  those  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru.  More  recently,  however,  they  have  been  re-opened, 
and  wrought  with  signal  success,  particularly  in  upper  Andalusia ; 
the  yield  in  1843  reaching  220,070  marks  of  silver.  The  most  valua- 
ble mines  of  the  country  are  those  of  lead,  which,  next  to  those  of 
England,  are  the  richest  in  Europe ;  and  so  successfully  have  they 
been  wrought,  that  several  other  less  productive  mines  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  have  been  abandoned  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
the  price  of  lead  has  materially  diminished.  Quicksilver  mines  are 
worked  at  Almaden,  in  the  Castilian  districts  of  La  Mancha ;  and 
they  yield  annually  about  20,000  cpiintals.  Coj^jier  mmes  also  exist 
in  the  country ;  but  they  yielded  in  1843  only  300  quintals.  Tin, 
antimony,  cobalt,  alum,  and  other  minerals  are  also  found,  together 
with  every  variety  of  marble,  and  building-stone  of  the  finest  kind. 
Salt  is  obtained  from  mines  in  La  Mancha,  at  the  mountain  of  Car- 
dona,  and  in  Catalonia.  About  seventeen  miles  from  Montserrat,  in 
this  province,  there  is  a  mountain,  or  vast  hill,  which  is  one  solid 
mass  of  pure  rock  salt.  Iron  is  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
chiefly  in  the  Basque  provinces;  and  the  annual  produce  is  on  the 
increase. 

The  fijrests  of  Spain,  though  the  soil  of  the  country  is  well  adapted 
to  their  growth,  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  important 
state  in  Europe  ;  and  this  is  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  strange  propen- 
sity which  the  people  in  general  have  for  cutting  down  and  destroying 
the  trees  before  they  attain  to  any  considerable  size.  Besides  eight 
different  kinds  of  oak,  there  are  found  here  the  chestnut,  beach,  pine, 
tamarisk,  fir,  poplar,  and  other  forest  trees.  The  fruits  of  the  northern 
provinces  are  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  chestnuts,  etc. ;  of  the 
southern,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  dates,  olives,  almonds,  and 
pistachi(j  nuts.  The  soil  produces,  upon  cultivation,  wheat,  (from 
which  the  best  bread  in  Europe  is  said  to  be  made,)  but  not  enough 
in  some  districts  for  home  consumption,  oats,  barley,  m^ze,  rice, 
oil,  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  safiron,  barilla,  (a  fine  species  of  ashes,) 
honey,  and  silk,  together  with  all  the  vegetable  productions  raised 
in  Europe,  and  some  of  which  belong  properly  to  tropical  climates. 
Grapes  are  produced  in  abundance  ;  and  are  exported,  both  green 
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and  dry.  Single  bunches  in  Andalusia  sometimes  -weigh  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  pounds.  Wine  is  expressed  in  large  quantities; 
and  not  a  little  of  that  produced  in  the  southern  provinces  (the  best 
of  which  is  that  of  Malaga,  Xeres,  our  sherry,  and  of  Alicante)  is 
annually  exported. 

Of  wild  animals,  the  bear,  so  common  in  Spain  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  is  found  only  in  the  Pyrenees ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  wild  boars,  foxes,  wolves,  the  lynx,  and  the  wild  cat  are 
occasionally  met  with.  The  bull  is  found  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Monkey?  are  to  be  seeA  in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda ;  and  in  other  places, 
reptiles,  among  which  the  lizard  is  sometimes  found  two  feet  in  length. 

Among  the  birds  are  to  be  enumerated  vultures,  ravens,  falcons, 
owls,  bustards,  quails,  partridges,  etc.  Of  tame  animals,  we  find  in 
Spain  horses,  (the  finest  breed  in  Andalusia,  the  next  finest  in  As- 
turias,)  for  which  the  country  was  once,  particularly  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Moors,  highly  distinguished,  but  now  the  breed  is  rather 
degenerate  ;  mules,  (which  are  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  horses,) 
numbers  of  which  are  reared  in  Old  Castile,  being  sent  to  pasture 
upon  the  plains  of  Estremadura ;  asses,  Mhich  are  of  large  size,  and 
carefully  bred  ;  hor/s,  numbers  of  which  are  raised  upon  the  acorns 
which  the  country  so  abundantly  affords ;  and,  in  particular,  sheep, 
for  the  rearing  of  which  Spain  has  been  renowned  since  the  middle 
ages.  Besides  the  celebrated  merino  sheep,  there  are  two  other  less 
valuable  breeds,  Churros  and  Metis.  During  the  summer  these  ani- 
mals are  allowed  to  feed  upon  the  elevated  table-lands  of  Castile  and 
Leon  ;  but  during  the  winter  they  are  driven,  in  flocks  of  ten  thousand 
and  upwards,  called  mestas,  to  the  plains  of  Estremadura  and  the  ad- 
joining provinces.  This  annual  migration  of  the  flocks,  which  is 
quite  necessary  to  their  welfare,  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws,  which, 
however,  are  not  always  strictly  observed.  Since  the  last  civil  war 
the  flocks  of  sheep  have  greatly  diminished  in  number,  the  whole 
stock  not  exceeding,  ten  years  ago,  14,000,000,  at  which  time  Eng- 
land, with  one-fourth  as  much  pasture-land  as  belongs  to  Spain,  had 
at  least  as  many  as  2.5,000,000.  The  quality  of  the  wool,  too,  seems 
not  to  be  as  good  as  formerly,  for  even  that  of  the  merinoes  does  not 
surpass  that  of  the  sheep  raised  in  several  other  countries. 

Agricclture. — If  we  except  a  few  districts,  such  as  the  irrigated 
lands  of  Granada,  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  those  in  which  modern 
improvements  in  husbandry  have  been  adopted,  as  Biscay,  Navarre 
and  Arragon,  agriculture  in  Spain  is  in  a  most  languishing  condition. 
The  chii-f  productions  of  the  soil  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  and 
these  are  raised  by  means  of  implements  such  as  were  in  use  cen- 
turies since  in  the  country.  Grain,  after  being  trodden  out  of  its 
husks  by  the  feet  of  mules,  is  usually  winnowed  by  throwing  it  into 
the  air;  and,  when  ground,  the  operation  is  more  frequently  per- 
formed by  a  hand  than  by  a  wind  or  water  mill.  Some  fifty  years 
ago,  before  the  peninsula  had  been  so  frequently  overrun  "by  foreign 
armies,  and  befjre  it  was  distracted  and  almost  ruined  by  civil  war, 
Spain,  according  to  a  census  then  taken,  had  18,890  square  leagues 
of  land,  of  which  1,342  were  occupied  by  mountains  and  rivers,  1,580 
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by  forests  and  copses,  11,058  by  pastures  and  commons,  and  only 
4,310  were  cultivated  land  and  fallows.  Since  that  time,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  much  less,  though  probably  it  is  not  at  the  present 
moment.  This  backward  state  of  agriculture  is  attributable  to  va- 
rious causes,  partly  physical,  and  partly  moral.  Of  the  physical,  we 
may  mention  as  the  chief,  the  aridity  of  much  of  the  soil,  the  dry- 
ness of  the  climate,  especially  in  the  interior,  and  the  want  of  facili- 
ties in  most  places  for  irrigation,  and  of  proper  roads  and  means  of 
conveyance  to  market.  The  moral  causes,  which  are  the  most  nu- 
merous and  the  most  operative,  are,  in  particular — a,  the  unequal 
division  of  the  lands,  vast  bodies  of  which  belong  to  the  nobility,  to 
corporations,  and  to  the  clergy  ;  but  no  landed  property  belongs  to 
the  latter  now,  since  the  confiscations  made  in  1835-3G,  during  the 
regency  of  the  mother  of  the  present  queen,  are  held  under  entail, 
and  are  managed  by  stewards  ;  b,  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation, 
■which  is  so  great  that  lands  when  rented  out  do  not  yield  their 
owners  more  than  from  1^  to  2  per  cent. ;  for  the|tenant,  after  paying 
his  tithes,  etc.,  has  little  more  than  half  his  produce  left  to  pay  both 
his  labor  and  his  rent ;  and  c,  the  fact  that  agriculture,  and  indeed 
all  manual  labor,  has  long  been  looked  upon  in  Spain  as  unbecoming 
a  gentleman — a  notion  which  arose  from  the  warlike  and  adven- 
turous pursuits  in  which  the  nation  was  for  so  many  centuries  en- 
gaged. 

Maxufactcres. — It  is  said  that  under  the  Moors  Spain  was  a 
manufacturing  country  :  be  this  as  it  may,  she  certainly  has  not 
been  since  their  expulsion  (finally  in  1G07,  800,000  in  all  having 
been  sent  out  of  the  country.)  There  are,  it  is  true,  now  to  be  found 
in  Spain  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and  other  manufactories;  but  the  feb- 
rics  produced  in  these  are  high  in  price  and  badly  finished  ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  vie  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  power  has  availed 
itself  of  the  political  influence  which  it  has  gainiid  during  the  wars  of 
the  present  century,  and  created  a  sort  of  monopoly  for  its  own  goods 
in  the  country.  There  are  woolen  manufactories  in  Castile,  manu- 
factories of  damask  and  silk  in  Andalusia,  of  cotton  in  Catalonia,  of 
paper  in  the  eastern  provinces,  of  arms  in  the  northwestern,  and  of 
leather  in  the  northern.  Some  of  the  causes  which  have  operated 
against  agriculture  have  also  proved  injurious  to  manufactories  ;  and, 
in  addition,  the  influence  of  the  alcahula  (a  duty  imposed  on  all  com- 
modities, whether  manufactured  or  raw,  as  often  as  they  were  sold, 
and  rated  at  the  selling  price,  amounting,  of  course,  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  manufacture)  and  other  taxes,  privileges  granted  to  corpo- 
rations and  monopolies  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Besides 
these  drawbacks,  the  dissensions  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  served 
as  a  constant  check  upon  the  advance  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  country. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  country  is  in  a  very  languid 
and  stagnant  condition.  Indeed  there  is  little,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
commerce  to  base  itself  upon.  Of  2,830  vessels  which  in  1844  en- 
tered the  port  of  Cadiz,  2,000  were  Spanish  coasters  ;  of  the  rest,  480 
were  English  vessels,  75  belonged  to  the  United  States,  G  were  from 
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ITanibuig,  4  from  Dromon,  4  from  Prussia,  etc.  The  articles  chiefly 
exported  are  wines,  fruits,  salt,  olive  oil,  corks,  wool,  (only  about 
one-tenth  of  what  was  formerly  sent  out  of  the  country,)  and  quick- 
silver. The  imports  consist  of  colonial  spices  and  other  products, 
cloth,  calicoes,  silks,  linen,  copper  and  pewter  utensils,  glass-wares, 
furniture,  toys  and  trinkets,  lancy  articles ;  and  also  timber,  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  dried  and  salt  fish,  salt  beef,  butter,  cheese,  poultry  and 
hogs  ;  many  of  thom  being  articles  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  be  produced  at  h(nne  at  a  cost  very  much  less  than  that  at 
which  they  can  be  afibrded  after  importation.  In  1838,  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom  amounted,  according  to  the 'custom-house  re- 
turns, at  eleven  of  the  principal  ports,  to  £1,015,000  imports  and 
£2.113.888  exports.  But  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  kingdom 
must  in  that  year  have  amounted,  each,  to  at  least  £4,000,000,  the 
smuggling  trade,  owing  to  the  high  protective  tariff  of  Spain,  being 
carried  on  then,  as  now,  to  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  the  commerce 
which  was  legitimate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  de- 
rived by  Spain,  from  her  present  exorbitant  duties,  is  not  by  any 
means,  probably  not  one-fourth  so  great  as  she  would  obtain  from  a 
tariff  of  a  more  liberal  character — such  as  would  not  put  a  premium 
upon  smuggling,  as  is  now  done,  and  has  been  for  centuries.  Nor 
does  the  present  tariff  operate,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  as  a  protec- 
tion to  home  industry  and  manufactures;  for  the  whole  country  is 
filled  with  articles  of  merchandise  brought  in  by  the  conirabandistus, 
more  than  150.000  of  whom,  it  is  reported  by  good  authority,  are 
regularly  engaged  in  carrying  on  their  illicit  trade  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  government.  The  ill  effects  of  these  high  protective 
duties,  evident  as  they  would  seem  to  be,  and  often  as  they  have 
been  pointed  out  even  by  Spanish  writers,  have  not  altered  the  set- 
tled anti-commercial  policy  which  S]iain  has  pursued  since  the  days 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  and  yet,  unless  a  very  material  change 
in  this  policy  be  effected,  commerce  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish. 
"  The  truth  is,  that  a  thorough  reform  in  her  commercial  prtlicy  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  give  Spain  even  a  chance  of  being  regene- 
rated. So  long  as  the  present  tarifl'  is  maintained,  so  long  will  she 
be  a  theatre  of  sanguinary  contests;  without  industry,  without  civili- 
zation— a  reproach  and  a  disgrace  to  Europe." 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next) 


ART.  IV.-EARLY  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST-THE  BOWIES. 

[Dr.  Kilpatkick,  of  Trinity,  Louieiiina,  furnishes  us  the  following  interesting 
sketch  of  James  Bowie,  wliose  reputation  as  the  author  of  the  "Bowie  Knife," 
and  subsequent  career,  clown  to  his  melancholy  fate  at  the  Alamo,  have  almost  a 
romantic  interest.  Dr.  K.  intends  it  as  a  sinpplrment  to  liis  valuable  paper  upon 
Catahoula,  the  early  home  of  the  Bowies,  his  material  for  the  biography  at  that 
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time  liaviug  been  very  meagre.  lie  is  indebted  to  a  brother  of  James  Bowie, 
now  residing  in  Mississippi,  for  the  sketch.] — Ed. 

My  father  and  mother  were  both  born  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 
They  were  married  in  1782  in  the  county  ofBurlve  of  the  same  state; 
my  "motlier's  maiden  name  being  Elvira  Jones ;  my  father's  name 
was  Kezin  Bowie.  During  my  infancy,  or  about  the  year  1787,  my 
parents  moved  from  Georgia  to  the  state  of  Tennessee,  where  they 
remained  for  six  or  seven  years.  During  this  sojourn  my  father  had 
frequent  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  and  was  engaged  in  tlie  conflicts 
then  so  common  in  that  devoted  country.  After  this  he  removed  to 
Logan  county,  Kentuck}-,  where  my  brother  James  was  born  in  the 
spring  of  175)0. 

My  father  was  passionately  fond  of  the  adventures  and  excitements 
of  a  woodsman's  life,  and  as  the  country  improved  and  opened,  popu- 
lation increased,  and  the  reOnements  of  civilization  encroached  upon 
the  freedom  of  his  hiuiting-grounds,  he  retired  to  wilder  regions,  where 
he  could  enjoy  those  sports  and  stirring  adventures  peculiar  to  a 
frontier  life.  In  the  year  1800  he  removed  to  the  state,  or  rather 
province  of  Missouri,  and  in  1802  he  came  and  settled  on  the  Bush- 
iey  Bayou,  in  what  was  then  the  district  of  Rapides,  Louisiana,  and 
under  Spanish  rule.  Here  he  remained  till  1809,  when  he  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and  finally  settled  in  the 
district  of  Opelousas,  where  he  remained  until  he  died,  in  1819,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  He  sleeps  with  the  common  mother  Earth, 
without  any  stone  or  inscription  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  him 
whose  bosom  was  so  often  bared,  and  whose  hand  was  so  often  raised 
for  the  defence  of  his  family,  and  the  homes  and  firesides  of  his  coun- 
trymen, against  the  secret  and  deadly  attacks  of  savage  foes.  At  his 
death  he  left  four  sons,  myself  being  the  eldest,  Rezin,  James  and 
Stephen,  and  two  daughters. 

James  Bowie,  M'ith  the  rest  of  my  father's  fomily,  was  raised 
mostly  in  remote  and  wild  regions,  and  consequently  grew  up  with 
but  little  education,  or  other  advantages  besides  those  inherited  by 
natui'al  endowment,  or  acquired  from  parental  instruction.  We 
certainly  were  greatly  indebted  to  our  dear  mother  for  much  of  the 
information  we  possessed.  She  was  a  sincerely  pious  woman,  and 
always  inculcated  the  pure  principles  of  the  religion  of  that  Saviour 
whom  she  so  faithfully  served. 

My  brother  James  spent  the  most  important  part  of  his  childhood 
in  Catahoula  parish,  between  the  years  1802  and  1809,  embracing 
the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years. 

About  the  year  1814  James  left-  my  father's  house  and  launched 
upon  life — 

"  With  all  the  world  before  him," 

and  not  only  undertook  to  provide  for  himself,  but  actually  did  it,  as 
has  often  been  done  by  hundreds  of  others  before  and  since.  He 
settled  on  Bayou  Boeuf,  Rapides  Parish,  and  cleared  a  small  piece  of 
land,  but  his  chief  means  of  support  was  from  sawing  plank  and  other 
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lumber  with  the  common  whip-saw,  and  boating  down  the  Bayou  for 
sale.  The  proceeds  of  his  lumber  procured  him  his  food  and  cloth- 
ing, powder  and  shot,  &:c. 

lie  was  young,  proud,  poor,  and  ambitious,  without  any  rich 
family  connections,  or  infliieutial  friends  to  aid  hiiu  in  the  battle  of 
life.  After  reachinji  the  age  of  maturity  he  was  a  stout,  rather  raw- 
boned  man,  of  six  feet  height,  weighed  IbO  pounds,  and  about  as  well 
made  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.  His  hair  was  light-colored,  not  cpiite 
red — his  eyes  were  gray,  rather  deep  set  in  his  head,  very  keen  and 
penetrating  in  their  glance;  his  complexion  was  fair,  and  his  cheek- 
bones rather  high.  Taken  altogether,  he  was  a  manly,  fine-looking 
person,  and  by  many  of  the  fair  ones  he  was  called  handsome.  He 
was  possessed  of  an  open,  frank  disposition,  with  rather  a  good  tem- 
per, unless  aroused  by  some  insult,  when  the  displays  of  his  anger 
were  terrible,  and  frequently  terminated  in  some  tragical  scene.  But 
he  was  never  known  to  abuse  a  conquered  enemy,  or  to  impose  upon 
the  weak  and  defenceless.  A  man  of  very  strong  social  feelings, 
he  loved  his  friends  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  hated  his  enemies 
and  their  friends  with  all  the  rancor  of  the  Indian.  He  was  social 
and  plain  with  all  men,  fond  of  music  and  the  amusements  of  the 
day,  and  would  take  a  glass  in  merry  mood  to  drive  dull  care  away ; 
but  seldom  allowed  it  to  "steal  away  his  brains,  or  transform  him 
into  a  beast." 

He  lived  and  labored  several  years  on  Bayou  Boeuf,  where  no 
doubt  many  yet  live  who  can  recount  his  deeds  of  wild  sport  and 
recklessness  which  he  there  performed,  prompted  by  his  innate  love 
of  excitement.  He  was  fond  of  fishing  and  hunting,  and  often  afforded 
rare  sport  to  his  neighbors  by  his  daring  exploits  in  roping  and  captur- 
ing wild  deer  in  the  woods,  or  catching  and  riding  wild  unmanagea- 
ble horses.  He  has  been  even  known  to  rope  and  ride  alligators. 
He  had  a  way  of  catching  bears  which  was  entirely  original.  In  the 
summer  season,  when  the  bears  were  constantly  ravaging  the  little 
patches  of  green  corn  of  the  early  settlers,  he  adopted  the  following 
novel  plan  to  entrap  them.  After  finding  the  place  where  they 
usually  entered  the  field,  he  procured  a  hollow  cj/]}ress  knee  of  suita- 
ble size,  which  was  properly  cleaned  out,  and  then  sharp  iron  spikes 
were  driven  through  it  with  the  points  inward  and  inclined  downward, 
similar  to  the  fingers  of  a  fish-trap.  Being  thus  prepared,  some 
honey  (of  which  the  bear  is  passionately  fond)  was  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  inverted  knee,  and  this  put  at  the  place  where  the  bear  crossed 
the  fence.  In  his  eagerness  to  get  the  honey,  Bruin  would  thrust  his 
muzzle  and  head  down  amongst  the  spikes  ;  and  when  he  would 
attempt  to  diaw  out  his  head,  the  spikes  would  pierce  the  skin  and 
flesh  in  such  a  manner  at  to  prevent  him  from  throwing  ofl' the »«os^', 
and  in  this  Ijlindfolded  condition  he  became  an  easy  prey  to  his  glee- 
ful capt(jrs. 

During  his  sojourn  here  Bowie  mixed  a  little  with  society,  and  was 
very  successful  in  securing  a  fair  portion  of  the  friendship  of  the  better 
class  of  the  people.  As  the  country  improved  and  landed  property  be- 
came enhanced  in  value,  he  sold  his  laud  on  the  Bayou  and  used  tho 
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means,  thus  obtained,  in  speculating  in  the  purchase  of  Africans  from 
the  notorious  Lafitte,  who  brought  them  to  Galveston,  Texas,  for 
sale.  James,  Resin  and  myself  fitted  out  some  small  boats  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Calcasieu,  and  went  into  the  trade  on  shares.  Our  plan 
of  operations  was  as  follows : — We  first  purchased  forty  negroes 
from  Lafitte  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  pound,  or  an  average  of 
$140  for  each  negro  ;  we  brought  them  into  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  them  to  a  custom-house  ofl^icer,  and  became  the 
informers  ourselves;  the  law  gave  the  informer  half  of  the  value  of 
the  negroes,  which  were  put  up  and  sold  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shal, and  we  became  the  purchasers  of  the  negroes,  took  the  half  as 
our  reward  for  informing,  and  obtained  the  marshal's  sale  for  the  forty 
negroes,  which  entitled  us  to  sell  them  within  the  United  States. 
We  continued  to  follow  this  business  until  we  made  $G5,000,  when 
■we  quit  and  soon  spent  all  our  earnings. 

James  then  went  into  the  land  speculation  and  soon  made  $15,000. 
This  business  necessarily  caused  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
woods,  where  natural  inclination  also  gave  the  employment  a  charm 
peculiarly  pleasant  to  him.  He  had  a  hunting-knife  made,  which 
suited  his  fancy,  by  a  common  blacksmith  named  Snowden.  In  after 
years  this  knife  became  famous,  owing  to  some  very  tragical  occur- 
rences which  originated  as  follows: — About  the  year  1 826.  James 
became  involved  in  the  political  and  party  squabbles  of  the  day,  and 
his  fiery,  impulsive  nature  caused  hin:i  to  enlist  all  his  energies  in  the 
strife.  At  this  time  he  resided  in  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  and  in 
some  of  the  momentary  excitements  of  the  day  an  altercation  took 
place  between  him  and  the  sheriff  of  Rapides  Parish,  a  Mr.  Norris 
Wright,  during  which  Wright  shot  Bowie  in  his  left  breast,  while 
he  was  unarmed  ;  but  had  Wright  not  been  rescued  by  his  friends 
James  would  have  killed  him  with  his  fists.  This  attack  so  enraged 
him  that  he  had  a  neat  leather  scabbard  made  for  his  hunting-knife, 
and  affirmed  that  he  would  wear  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  he  did. 
About  twelve  months  after  this  difficulty,  or  in  September,  1S2T,  the 
great  duel  took  place  at  Natchez,* 

After  my  brother  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  not  been  well  used,  or  properly  treated  by  some  of  his  political 
friends,  so  he  determined  to  leave  the  United  States  and  go  to  Texas. 
For  several  years  he  had  spent  his  winters  in  New-Orleans,  but  dur- 
ing the  time  was  engaged  in  no  business  besides  what  was  connected 
with  his  land  speculations.  He  continued  to  spend  these  seasons  there 
until  he  finally  disposed  of  his  lands  and  negroes,  which  was  about  the 
year  1829,  or  1830,  when  he  left  for  Texas  with  only  about  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  he  invested  there  in  lands. 

He  fearlessly  launched  forth  into  all  the  then  existing  war  and  strife 
of  that  country.  His  valor  and  courage  recommended  him  to  the 
chivalrous  Mexicans,  and  in  a  short  time  he  won  a  name  and  distinc- 
tion in  that  country.     Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ex-Governor 

*  We  have  an  intereslinp  contemporan-  account  of  this  extranrrlinary  affair,  and  also  a 
graphic  letter  from  Judge  Taliaferro  upon  the  same  subject,  which  we  regret  must  be  post- 
poned to  our  next. — Ed. 
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Berryinenda.     She  lived  to  have  one  child,  but  both  mother  and  child 
wen;  followed  to  the  grave  before  he  was  killed  at  the  Alamo. 

louring  the  few  years  he  spent  in  Texas  he  had  many  strange  and 
hazardous  adventures,  prubably  the  most  nutable  of  which  was  the 
fulkiwing.  He  and  Kezin  Bowie,  with  nine  others,  went  in  search  of 
a  silver  mine  about  200  miles  northwest  of  San  Antonio.  While  on 
this  expedition  they  were  attacked  by  about  one  hundred  and  ffhj 
Camanche  Indians.  James  being  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  these  savages,  soon  perceived  that  they  were  on  trail 
of  him  and  his  little  party  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  or  robbing 
them,  so  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  suitable  place  for  defence.  He 
selected  a  point  of  woodland  jutting  out  to  a  point  in  the  prairie  where 
there  were  great  quantities  of  loose  stones,  out  of  which  he  and  his 
men  soon  constructed  a  temporary  fort  for  immediate  defence  \  but 
before  they  had  completed  their  work,  the  savages 

" Came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
'  That  host  with  their  banners  at  noon  day  were  seen; 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  in  the  evening  lay  withered  and  strewn." 

These  modern  Parthians,  who  fight  only  on  horseback,  and  almost 
live  on  horseback,  are  perhaps  the  most  formidable  warriors  in  the 
country.  They  came  boldly  up  within  sixty  yards  of  the  little  rocky 
fort,  and  opened  a  murderous  fire  lipon  the  inmates.  On  the  first 
fire  they  killed  a  Mr.  Castleman,  broke  the  leg  of  a  Mr.  Pool,  and 
shot  a  Mr.  Doyal  through  the  body,  who,  however,  recovered  after- 
wards. This  left  the  two  Bowies,  five  other  white  men  and  one 
negro,  who  had  to  defend  themselves  against  these  merciless  wretches, 
and  at  the  same  time  nurse  and  attend  their  wounded  comrades.  The 
Indians  continued  their  attack,  riding  rapidly  round  and  round  the 
fort,  and  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
inmates  of  the  fort  were  not  idle,  but  they  kept  up  a  deadly  and 
effective  fire  upon  their  assailants.  James  on  one  side  and  Kesin  on 
the  (Jther,  encouraged  and  cheered  their  comrades,  and  showed  them 
how  to  dodge  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  The  fight  continued  for  three 
or  four  hours ;  the  savages  then  retreated  a  short  distance,  leaving 
some  fifty  or  sixty  of  their  dead  on  the  prairie  grass,  together  with  a 
number  of  dead  horses; — 

"  For  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breatli  of  liis  pride  ; 
And  tlie  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  red  on  tlie  turf, 
And  rrild  as  che  spray  of  the  rock-beaten  surf. 
And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  tlie  gore  on  his  brow  and  the  gore  on  his  mail ; 
And  llie  tents  are  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown." 

During  the  night  they  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades, and  early  next  morning  renewed  the  attack,  and  coHtinued  to 
do  so  for  several  days,  every  day  forming  their  line  of  attack,  yet 
farther  and  farther  off,  until  they  got  beyond  the  reach  of  gun-shot. 
Finally,  after  having  killed  fully  a  hundred  of  the  Indians,  and  their 
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wounded  comrades  were  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  moved,  they 
determined  to  leave  Rocky  Fort,  which  they  did  in  the  night,  bring- 
ing Pool  and  Doyal  safe  back  to  the  settlements. 

James  had  many  other  fights  with  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  the 
particulars  of  which  I  am  unable  to  furnish  you. 

lie  closed  his  career  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Alamo,  where  he 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  he  was  at  IJocky  Fort,  though  equally  as 
brave  and  dauntless,  and  his  rifle  was  fully  as  deadly  as  before. 

After  the  final  destruction  of  all  the  brave  inmates  of  the  Alamo, 
and  when  they  came  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  tradition 
says  that  the  ^Mexican  chief  officer  ordered  the  remains  of  James 
Bowie  to  be  honorably  buried  by  themselves,  as  he  said  "  he  was  too 
great  a  man  to  be  buried  with  the  common  soldiers."  lie  sleeps 
alone,  without  any  stone  or  inscription  to  mark  the  spot,  or  say  to 
the  passer-by,  "  here  lie  the  moital  remains  of  the  brave."   J,  J,  B. 
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THE      CONSPIRACY      OF     LAFREXIERE,     NOYAN,     MILHET,      VILLERE.     BOIS- 
BLANC,    AND  OTHERS 17G8. 

We  noticed  in  our  last  the  forthcoming  work  of  Mr.  Gayarre, 
which  embraces  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Louisia- 
na, to  wit,  that  immediately  preceding  the  delivery  of  the  province 
to  Spain. 

As  soon  as  the  volume  appears,  it  is  our  intention  to  examine  it  with 
some  minuteness,  and  present  a  fair  and  impartial  review  of  its  con- 
tents.. At  present  we  can  only  extract  from  the  sheets  before  us  an 
interesting  chapter,  relating  to  the  course  of  events  and  incidents 
which  succeeded  the  issuing  of  the  judgment  of  imprisonment,  or 
death,  against  the  abovenamed  gentlemen  and  their  compatriots. 

The  literary  public  are  familiar  with  the  Essai  of  Mr.  Gayarre 
which  appeared  in  the  French  language,  in  1832,  and  with  his  later 
Histoire  de  la  Louisicine,  more  elaborate  and  complete.  Three  years 
since  he  published  a  neat  little  volume  upon  the  Romance  of  the 
History  of  Louisiana,  which  was  a  very  poetic,  graphic  and  attrac- 
tive production.  Warmed  up  with  the  adventures  of  De  Soto,  Iber- 
ville, Bienville,  and  the  early  struggles  of  the  French  in  the 
western  wilds,  his  pages  were  continued  pictures.  His  next  work 
was  one  o?  legitimate  history,  published  by  Harper,  based  up<jn  the 
documents  obtained  from  France,  and  brought  down  to  about  the 
year  1740.  This  volume,  which  will  be  issued  in  a  fevv  weeks,  if  not 
out  by  the  time  that  this  is  read,  completes  the  whole  French  history 
of  the  state,  and  brings  us  down  to  Spanish  times.  This  volume  is 
far  the  most  interesting  of  his  labors,  treating  as  it  does,  at  great 
length,  of  the  matters  which  preceded  the  delivery  to  Spain,  which 
were  attended  with  so  much  bloodshed,  and  which  have,  in  general, 
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been  so  little  understood.  Mr.  Gayarre  has  had  in  his  labors  the 
use  of  a  huge  amount  of  information  lately  brought  over  from  Spain, 
by  an  appropriation  from  the  state.  His  next  volume,  which  will 
embrace  the  Spanish  history,  will,  on  this  account  alone,  create  a 
sensation  in  historical  circles.  Success  to  Mr,  Gayarre,  as  a  Creole  of 
Louisiana,  from  the  old  regime,  for  devoting  himself  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  past,  amid  so  many  discouragements!  Success  to 
all  who  will  follow  in  his  track ! 

The  citizens  of  Louisiana  will  honor  themselves  in  rewarding  his 
labors,  and  we  believe  that  they  will  be  appreciated  in  every  part  of 
the  Union. 

When  this  sentence  was  known,  the  effects  which  it  produced  can 
easily  be  conceived.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made,  to  obtain 
from  O'Reilly  that  its  execution  be  suspended  until  an  appeal  be  miide  to 
the  royal  clemency  of  Charles  III.  With  the  same  gentleness  of  manner 
which  characterized  all  his  acts,  but  with  the  marked  expression  of  un- 
shakable deiermination,  he  re|)lied  :  '  That  the  court  had  given  its  deci- 
sion, and  that  it  was  final;  that  he  had  merely  presided  over  the  court,  but 
that,  according  to  his  pljolited  faith  and  well-known  assurances,  lie  had 
acted  no  other  part  in  the  trial  than  that  of  taking  care  that  the  accused 
be  as  favorably  treated  as  possible;  that  he  had  strictly  and  honoral)ly  kept 
bis  word;  that  he  could  do  no  more;  that  he  had  instructions  which  he 
could  not  disregard,  and  which  lie  had  communicated  to  Aubry,  to  the  ac- 
cused and  to  their  friends;  that  those  instructions  ordered  him  to  proceed 
to  an  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  court,  whatever  it  might 
be.  and  that  he  would  do  so,  in  conformity  with  his  duty,  however  painful 
it  might  be  to  his  feelings.'  Some  of  those  French  ladies  whose  husbands, 
fathers,  or  brothers,  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Spanish  cause,  thought 
thai,  owing  to  this  circumstHnce,  they  might,  perhaps,  exercise  some  in- 
fluence over  General  O'Reilly ;  and,  finding  their  way  to  him,  they  made 
a  i)assionate  appeal  in  favor  of  the  condemned — such  an  appeal  as  the  fe- 
male heart  alone  can  inspire.  There  were  more  than  one  Lady  Marga- 
ret and  one  Miss  Edith  Bellenden,  who,  with  frames  trembling  with 
anxiety,  poured  out  their  souls  in  supplications  to  O'Reilly.  Like  Gra- 
ham of  Claverhouse,  whose  character  bore  considerable  affinity  to  his  own, 
he  resisted  their  intercessions  with  the  most  exquisite  politeness,  but  with 
an  inexorable  temper,  although  he  was,  at  that  time,  hardly  more  than 
thirty-four  years  old,  therefore  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  still  at  that  age 
when  the  soul  of  man  is  not  yet  supposed  to  be  steeled  against  the  tears  of 
woman,  and  the  soft  emotions  of  pity  and  generosity.  It  is  said  tliat  some 
of  the  S|)anish  officers,  and  particularly  Loyola,  Gayarre  and  Navarro,  act- 
ing under  the  influence  of  their  own  feelings,  and  the  promptir)gs  of  those 
friends,  whom,  during  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in  the  colonj',  they 
had  made  to  themselves  among  the  French  population,  advised  O'Reilly 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  suspending  the  execution  of  tlie  court's 
judgment,  until  fuither  orders  be  received  from  Spain  ;  but  all  their  appli- 
cations remained  fruitless,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  doom  of 
the  accused  was  sealed.  The  sentence  had  been  rendered  on  the  'J4th  of 
October,  and  it  became  known  that  those  who  were  condemned  to  death, 
would  be  executed  on  the  next  day. 

If  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  O'Reilly,  although  inflexible  in  appear- 
ance, was  secretly  moved  to  compassion  in  favor  of  Noyan,  the  son-in-law 
of  Lafrcnicre.  This  gentleman  had  lately  been  married,  and  his  youth, 
his  inexperience  and  other  circumstances,  pleaded  as  strongly  in  his  favor 
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as  the  numerous  friends,  who  left  no  means  untried  to  save  him.  Certain 
words  which  dropped  from  the  GeneraPs  mouth  gave  it  to  ho  understood 
that  the  escape  of  this  prisoner  would  be  connived  at.  ButNoyan,  on  be- 
iac  inf>rmed  of  it,  heroically  refused  to  avail  himself  of  this  favorable  cir- 
cumstance, and  said  that  he  would  live  or  die  with  his  associates. 

Dumont,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Louisiana  in  1753,  relates  that,  when 
the  province  was  under  the  administration  of  the  great  India  Company,  it 
was  found  out  that,  in  a  civilized  government,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
office  of  hangman  be  regularly  and  permanently  filled  up;  and  that  this 
office  was  tendered,  with  all  its  privileges  and  perquisites,  to  a  slave  of  the 
company,  named  Jeannot.     The  grant  of  his  freedom  was  to  be  the  reward 
of  his  acceptance.     But  Jeannot  was  a  high-spirited  black,  and   peremp- 
torily refused  the  favor.     Yet,  when  he  saw  that  the  French  were  deter- 
mined to  force  him  to  act  in  that  capacity,  he  appeared  to  consent  at  last, 
and  only  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  his  cot.     There,  seiz- 
ing a  hatchet,  he  struck  off  liis  right  arm ;   then  returning  to  the   place 
where  he  was  waited  for  to  act  as  hangman,  he  showed  to  the  assembled 
multitude   the  impossibility,  in'  the  state  in  which  he  was,  to  perform  the 
functions   assigned  to   him.     The  French  were  struck  with  admiration, 
and  .Jeannot  was  appointed  overseer  of  all  the  negroes  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany. Since  thar  time  a  negro  had  always  acted  as  hangman  in  the  colony. 
But  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  too  great  an  outrage  against  the 
feelings  of  the  community,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  impolitic  act, 
considering  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  population  of  Louisiana,  to  have 
some  of  Its  most  distinguished  citizens  hung  by  a  negro.     It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  find  out  a  white   man,  who  might  be   willing  to  discharge 
these  functions.     None,  however,  although  a  high  reward  was  offered, 
presented  himself  to  claim  it.     Consequently,  the  Attorney  General,  Don 
Felix  del  Rey,  laid  before  O'Reilly,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  a  petition 
in  which  he  informed  him  of  this  fact,  and  begged  him,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  executing  the  original  sentence  of  the  court,  to  have   the 
prisoners  shot,  but  without  removing  the   infamy  which  would  liave  re- 
sulted from  their  suffering  death  on   the   gallows.     O'Reilly  assented  to 
this  request,  and  Francisco  Xavier  Rodriguez,   the   clerk  of  the  court, 
drew  a  process  verbal  of  the  execution,  which  took  place  in  his  presence, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     It  appears  by  this  process   verbal  that 
Nicolas  Chauvin  de   Lafreniere,   Pierre   3Iarquis,  Joseph    Milhet,  Jean 
Baptiste  Noyan  and  Pierre  Caresse,  being  taken  out  of  prison,  and  with 
their  arms  well  pinioned,  were  conducted,  under  a  heavy  escort  of  grena- 
diers, to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  occupied  by  a  large  body  of 
Spanish  troops  forming  a  square.     The  prisoners  being  introduced   into 
the  middle  of  this  square.  Rodriguez,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  read   to  them 
their  sentence  in  Spanish,  and  it  was  then  repeated  to  them  in  French  by 
Henry  Garderat,  assisted  by  two  other  interpreters,  Jean  Baptiste  Garic, 
and  the  lieutenant  of  artillery,  Juan  Rely,  who  had   all    been  specially  ap- 
pointed by  O'Reilly  to  act  as  interpreters   on   the  trial.     Then  a  copy  of 
the  sentence  was  delivered  into  the   hands  of  the  public  crier,  who  went 
round,  and  read  it  to  all  the  troops  and  to  the  people,  in  a  loud  and  intelli- 
gible voice.     After  these  preliminaries  were  over,  the  last  act  of  the  drama 
was  perf)rmed,  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  a  platoon  of  grenadiers  ended 
the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  men.     It  is  said  that  they  met  their  fate  with 
unshaken  fortitude. 

On  the  next  day,  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  Rodriguez  caused  to  be 
burnt,  on  the  public  square,  all  the  copies  of  the  "  Memorial  of  the  plan- 
ters, merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,"  which  had  been  dis- 
covered and  gathered  up  together. 
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Mnsnn  nnd  his  companions  wore  inimedinti'ly  transported  to  Havana, 
and  imprisoned  in  Fort  iMon).  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  now  that  the  son 
of  Mas'ui  went  to  Madiid,  threw  liimself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and 
begged  that  his  father  be  pardoned,  or  that  he  be  permitted  to  take  his 
father's  place.  The  prayer  of  this  generous  young  man,  which  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  French  embassador,  touched  the  king,  who 
granted  a  full  pardon,  not  only  to  Masan,  but  also  to  Doucet,  Boisblanc, 
Milhet,  Poupet  and  Petit.  None  of  them  returned  to  Louisiana,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  went  to  reside  at  the  Cap  Francais  in  St.  Domingo. 

Auhry  left  Louisiana  for  Bordeaux  in  the  brigaiitine  called  Pere  de 
Famille.  This  vessel  had  entered  the  river  Garonne,  when  she  met  a  heavy 
storm  and  went  down,  near  the  "^J^ower  of  Gardouan,  with  all  on  board, 
save  the  captain,  a  physician,  a  sergeant  and  two  sailors,  who  succeeded 
in  reacliing  the  land  in  safety.  The  King,  in  order  to  show  how  much 
he  appreciated  the  services  of  Aubry,  granted  a  pension  to  the  brother  and 
to  the  sister  of  that  ofliccr.  Aubry,  before  his  departure  from  Louisiana, 
had  been  oH'ered  a  high  grade  in  the  Spani>h  army,  as  a  token  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  liberal  course  which  he  had  ])iirsued  towards  that  nation  in  the 
colony,  but  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  intended  to  devote  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days  to  the  service  of  his  native  country.  Some  there  were 
who  thought  that  those  whom  they  loved  so  dearly,  had  unjustly  snflered, 
mostly  in  consequence  of  the  imprudent  denunciations  of  that  officer  and 
of  his  servility  to  O'Reilly  and  the  Spaniards.  By  them  his  melancholy 
end  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven. 

It  is  related  that,  among  the  confiscated  slaves  of  Lafreniere,  there  was 
one  named  Artus,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  admirable  cook. 
O'Reilly  sent  for  Artus,  and  said  to  him:  "You  are  now  the  King  of 
Spain's  property.  Until  you  are  sold,  you  shall  be  my  cook."  "  You 
had  better  change  your  mind,''  answered  the  negro.  "I  would  poison  him 
who  ordered  my  master  to  be  killed."  It  is  also  reported  that  one  of 
Caresse's  slaves,  whose  name  was  Cupidon,  and  who  was  an  excellent 
house  servant,  refused  prremptorily  to  perform  these  functions  for 
O'Reilly,  because,  as  he  boldly  said,  "  lie  would  not  serve  his  master's 
assassin."  O'Reilly  seemed  to  appreciate  the  noble  sentiment  which 
actuated  tliese  faithful  slaves,  and  dismissed  them,  without  resenting  the 
determination  which  tiiey  had  both  so  fearlessly  expressed.  If  these 
anecdotes  are  true,  they  show  that  negroes  are  capable  of  heroic  attach- 
ment for  those  that  hold  them  in  bondage,  and  that  O'Reilly  was  not  a  man 
of  an  unamiable  disposition. 

The  bloody  execution  which  took  place  in  Louisiana  caused  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  in  France,  and  it  ser-ms  that  the  French  government 
instructed  its  agents  in  Spain,  to  ascertain  what  effect  it  had  produced  on 
the  Spaniards  tliemseives.  I  have  under  my  eye  a  letter  written  to  one 
of  the  French  ministers  by  a  IMr.  Depuyabre,  a  French  agent  to  Cadiz,  in 
answer  to  tlio  inquiries  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  and  in  which  ho 
says:  ''All  the  relations  of  tliat  event,  which  were  sent  from  Louisiana 
to  Havana,  agree  in  blaming  the  rigor  with  which  General  O'Reilly 
punished  the  most  dislinguisiied  citizens  of  Louisiana.  The  Spaniards 
here,  and  others,  whatever  nation  they  belonged  to,  have  expressed  their 
detestation  of  such  an  act.  You  know  Ixffer  than  any  one  else  what  were 
the  orders  of  which  (J  Reilly  Wiis  the  bearer,  and  you  can  thereby  judge 
whether  that  ofiicer  kept  liimsell.  or  t)i)t.  within  the  s|)hcre  of  Jtis  powers." 

It  must  he  reollectfd  tiiat  tlie  .Maiquis  rjf  Grimalrli,  on  the  de|)a:ture  of 
O'Reilly  from  S|)iiin  to  Louisiana,  had  sint  to  the  Count  of  Fuenles,  the 
Spanisii  embassador  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  a  dispatch  which  was 
intended  to  be  laid  before  the  French  ministry,  and  in  which  he  bad  said : 
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"  It  seemed  i)roper  to  invest  Don  Alexander  O'Reilly  with  tliese  extensive 
powers,  on  account  of  the  distance  at  wliich  we  are  from  that  country. 
But,  as  the  king,  whose  character  is  well  known,  is  always  inclined  to  be 
mild  and  clement,  he  has  ordered  O'Riilly  to  be  informed  that  his  will  was, 
that  a  lenient  course  bo  pursued  in  the  colon}-,  and  that  expulsion  from  it 
be  the  only  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  have  deserved  a  more 
severe  one." 

It  would  seem,  from  this  document,  that  O'Reilly  should  have  contented 
himself  with  having  expelled  from  the  colony  those  who  had  deserved  a 
severer  punishment — for  instance,  the  pain  of  death.  But  were  tlie  instruc- 
tions shown  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  those  really  given  to  O'Reilly,  of 
the  same  nature?  That  is  the  question.  If  O'Reilly  received  the  iiistruc- 
tions  which  are  mentioned  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi, 
would  he  have  dared  to  disobey  them,  and  would  he,  when  such  strong 
appeals  were  made  to  him  to  save  the  lives  of  Lafreniere  and  his  com- 
panions, have  had  the  unblushing  effrontery,  on  refusing  that  boon,  to 
plead  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  thus  falsely  to  throw  upon  his  sovereign 
the  odium  of  a  measure  which  was  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  that 
very  sovereign  ?  Had  he  assumed  this  responsibility  on  account  of  some 
unforeseen  circumstances  or  reasons,  would  he  not  have  accounted  for  those 
circumstances  or  reasons  in  his  dispatches  to  his  government?  But,  far 
from  using  the  language  of  apology  or  exculpation,  for  having  acted  with 
severity,  in  violation  of  his  positive  instructions,  he,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
plauds himself  for  the  extreme  lenity  of  the  course  he  pursued.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  dispatch  which  he  sent  to  the  Marquis  of  (jrimaldi, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  closing  of  the  trial  and  of  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court : 

"The  trial  which  began  here,"  said  he,  "against  the  twelve  chiefs, 
movers  and  accomplices  of  the  insurrection  which  took  place  in  this 
province,  is  at  an  end.  Six  of  them  having  deserved  death,  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung;  but  one  of  these  culprits  having  died  in  i)rison,  five 
only  were  executed,  and,  as  there  is  no  executioner  here,  they  were  shot 
on  the  y.5th  of  this  month,  (October,)  at  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon.  The 
six  others  were  sentenced  to  be  iojprisoned  in  one  of  the  king's  castles, 
that  is,  one  for  life,  two  for  ten  years,  and  three  for  six  years,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  twelve  was  confiscated. 

"  Tlie  six  who  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  will  be  sent  to-day  to 
one  of  the  forts  at  Havana.  I  transmit  to  the  captain-general  of  that 
place  a  copy  of  the  judgment,  in  order  that  he  may  proceed  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

"  Tlie  property  of  these  prisoners  had  been  sequestrated,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  trial.  I  have  just  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
liquidation  of  said  property  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  in  order  that  what 
belongs  to  the  wi(lows  and  other  creditors  may  be  given  to  them,  and  the 
balance  be  delivered  up  into  the  king's  treasury. 

"  This  judgment  wipes  olT  entirely  the  insult  made  to  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  kin^  in  this  jjrovince,  and  checks  the  effects  of  the  bad 
example  which  had  been  given  to  the  subjects  of  his  majesty.  Every 
body  acknowledges  the  necessity,  the  justice,  and  the  clemency  of  this 
judgment,  which  sets  up  an  example  ever  to  be  remembered.  What 
renders  it  still  more  efficacious,  is  the  diligence  with  which  this  afTnir  was 
conducted,  and  the  incontestable  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  this 
judgment  was  founded. 

"  I  will  treat,  for  the  future,  with  marked  gentleness,  all  those  who 
signed  the  representations  addressed  to  the  Council,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
consolation  to  the  public  to  know  that  I  shall  leave  in  this  colony  no  pain- 
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fill  recollection  of  that  audacious  outrage.  I  will  conciliate  and  tranquil- 
lize the  public  inintl  by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  and  nothing  will  be 
more  conductive  to  this  end,  than  to  let  the  people  know,  that  all  past 
occurrences  shall  be  forgotten,  and  that  every  one  shall  receive  from  the 
government  the  protection  and  favor  which  ho  may  deserve." 

This  candid  exposition  which  O'Reilly  made  of  his  sentiments  proves, 
that  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  lenity  of  his  acts. 
Evenihodij,  says  he,  with  exultation,  acknowledges  the  necessity,  the  justice 
and  the  ciemenc]i  of  iJiis  judgment,  which  sets  an  example  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered. And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Governor  Aubry,  writing  to  his 
own  government,  takes  the  same  view  of  the  course  of  action  adopted  by 
O'Reilly.  Ihave  the  honor,  said  he  to  the  French  minister,  of  sending  a 
list  of  the  small  number  of  those  whom  the  general  was  indispensably  obliged 
to  have  arrested.  This  jiroves  his  generosity  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
considering  that  there  are  many  others,  ivhose  criminal  conduct  would  have 
justified  their  being  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

To  judge  fairly  of  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  these  men,  we  must  trans- 
port ourselves  back  to  the  days  in  which  they  lived  ;  we  must  adoj)t  the 
turn  of  mind  which  education,  habits  and  associations  had  given  them,  and 
we  must  become  impregnated  with  the  political,  social  and  moral  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  had  been  born.  In  this  age,  the  treatment  which 
was  inflicted  on  Lafrenicre  and  his  companions  may  be  looked  upon  as 
tinged  with  cruelty,  if  appreciated  with  our  modern  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  with  those  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  now  prevail  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  In  1851,  Lafrenicre  and  his  accomplices  would  not, 
probably,  have  been  condemned  to  an  ignominous  death,  for  doing  what 
they  did  in  17G8.  They  had  resisted  the  exercise  of  powers  which  they 
thought  oppressive  to  them,  and  which  were  wielded  by  an  officer  whom 
they  believed  to  be  clothed  with  dubious  authority  ;  they  had  resorted  to 
every  means,  even  violence,  not  to  be  severed  from  that  kingdom  to 
which  the  colony  was  indebted  for  its  birth.  But  they  had  shed  no  bloody 
and  when  experience  demonstrated  to  them  that  their  schemes  of  being 
re-annexed  to  France,  or  to  set  up  for  themselves  under  an  independent 
government,  were  visionary;  when  O'Reilly  arrived  with  such  forces  as 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  cope  with,  they  tendered,  at  once,  their  full 
and  entire  submission  to  the  government  of  Spain.  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  a  century  ago,  the  slightest  attempt  against  royal  authority 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  that  could  be  committed, 
and  was  punished  with  a  severity  which  now  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
public  o])inion  ;  and  that  ofFences  which  then  were  deemed  to  deserve 
death,  would  not  now  be  the  cause  even  of  putting  a  man  on  his  trial.  It 
is  not  astonishing  therefore  that  both  Aubry  and  O'Reilly  should  have 
honestly  thought  that,  to  pick  out  of  the  rebellious  colonists  twelve  leaders 
only,  six  of  whom  should  be  shot,  and  six  imprisoned  for  a  greater  or  les- 
ser period  of  time,  and  to  grant  a  full  and  unconditional  pardon  to  the  rest, 
was  an  extremely  merciful  act.  Be'<ides,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
O'Reilly  was  moved  by  considerations  of  jiolicy.  As  Spain  did  not  intend 
to  keep  up  a  large  military  force  in  Louisiuna,  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
such  an  impression  on  its  inhabitants  as  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  what 
had  occurred  ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  expedient  to  set  a  salutary  example  be- 
fore the  other  colonies,  to  deter  them  from  similar  enterprises,  and  to  show, 
in  the  language  used  by  the  Duke  of  Alba,  in  the  written  opinion  on  the 
affairs  of  Louisiana  which  ho  presented  to  the  king  as  a  irrember  of  his 
cabinet,  that  the  kino  knew  and  wrtr^U  to  repress  any  attempt  ivhatever 
derogatory  to  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  authority. 

Some  there  are  who  accuse  O'Reilly  of  treachery  and  duplicity,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  interpretation  which  they  put  on  the  marked  civilities  which 
he  prortered  to  tlie  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  when  they  were  introduced 
to  him,  and  on  the  exceedingly  courteous  languaoe  which  he  addressed  to 
them.  They  beheve  that  tliesc  men  had  a  riglit  to  infer  from  O'Reilly's 
deportment,  that  their  past  deeds  were  forgotten,  and  that  they  would  ntt 
be  brought  to  trial  ;  it  is  said  that  O'Reilly  lulled  them  into  security,  in 
order  to  keep  them  within  his  reach,  and  to  prevent  them  from  seeking 
their  safety  in  flight,  until  he  should  be  ready  to  arrest,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  late  revolution  whom  he  had  singled  out.  These 
suppositions  derive  some  strength,  it  is  true,  from  the  opmion  impressed 
by  Boulingy,  himself  a  Spanish  otficer,  who  was  present  at  the  interview 
between  the  delegates  of  the  colonists  and  O'Reilly,  at  the  Balize,  and  who 
said  :  that  the  general  sent  them  back  with  good  Iio^jcs  that  their  past  faults 
should  he  forgotten.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  Lafreniere,  Mar- 
quis and  Milhet  should  have  shared  with  Bouligny  such  flattering  impres- 
sions. The  secret  intentions  of  deceit  attributed  to  O'Reilly  may  have 
been  true;  but  still,  injustice  to  him,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  ex- 
treme courtesy  of  his  language  and  of  his  deportment  i.'^  not  sufrtcient,  of  ' 
itself,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  was  dictated  by  duplicity.  It  was, 
on  the  like  occasions,  the  natural  tone  of  the  high-bred  gentleman  of  the 
time,  although  it  may  sound  to  us  as  smacking  of  dissimulation,  or  affecta- 
tion. Numerous  other  instances  might  be  cited  of  the  wrong  interpreta- 
tions to  be  given  to  the  actions  and  language  of  the  men  of  past  ages,  if,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  we  judge  of  them  according  to  the  criterion  of 
our  present  usages  and  customs.  I  will,  in  illustration  of  my  assertion,  se- 
lect one  instance  only,  which  is  striking. 

The  Cardinal  of  Richelieu  had  been,  for  many  years,  presiding  as  prime 
minister  over  the  destinies  of  France,  and  had  defeated  more  than  one 
conspiracy  against  his  life  and  power,  formed  by  the  highest  nobility,  by 
the  mother,  and  the  brother  of  the  king,  vvlio  hated  the  state  of  insignifi- 
cance to  which  that  master  mind  had  reduced  them,  and  often  by  the  king 
himself,  who  used  to  become  their  secret  accomplice,  when  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  disgust  at  the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  kept  by  his  proud  and  domi- 
neering minister.  Now  that  the  cardinal  was  broken  down  by  disease 
and  fast  approaching  his  grave,  his  enemies  again  lost  patience,  and  gath- 
ered under  the  leadership  of  young  Cinq-Mars,  who  had  become  the 
favorite  of  the  weak  king.  Hardly  had  the  conspiracy  been  set  on  foot, 
when  the  wily  cardinal  had  become  acquainted  with  all  its  workings.  De- 
termined to  strike  a  last  blow,  which  would  be  so  crushing  that  it  would, 
for  the  future,  put  an  end  to  such  enterprises,  he  appeared  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  fancied  security,  waiting  patiently,  for  two  years,  with  the  self-con- 
fidence of  genius,  until  the  fruit  of  his  revenge  be  ripe,  before  he  plucked 
it.  Only  on  the  eve  of  the  bieaking  out  of  the  conspiracy  was  it,  that,  al- 
though in  a  dying  condition,  he  came  out  in  his  strength  of  mind,  if  not  of 
body,  and  with  one  single  thrust  of  his  crippled  foot,  demolished  instanta- 
neously the  structure  which  had  been  so  laboriously  erected  against  him. 
He  terrified  the  king  out  of  his  little  wits,  brought  down  almost  to  his  knees 
the  king's  vile  brother,  Gaston  D'Orleans,  to  ask  pardon  for  his  share  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  annihilated  all  those  of  his  enemies  whom  he  thought 
worthy  of  his  notice.  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  were  those  he  had  par- 
ticularly singled  out  for  his  vengeance.  De  Thou,  being  in  prison  at  Ta- 
rascon,  where  the  infirm  cardinal  had  himself  transported  him,  was  ordered 
to  the  presence  of  his  mortal  enemy,  to  be  by  him  interrogated.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  met  is  remarkable.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  both 
were  aware  of  the  relative  positions  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other. 
The  cardinal  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  De  Thou's  head  cut  off;  De 
VOL.  I.  26 
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Thou  knew  it,  and  the  cardinal  was  conscious  that  his  intentions  were  no 
secret  for  the  prisoner.  Therefore  there  could  be  no  attempt,  and  there 
could  be  no  wish,  to  deceive  each  other.  Yet,  see  how  they  beliaved  when 
face  to  face.  Tlie  cardinal,  who  was  in  bed  and  projiped  up  by  cushions, 
when  De  Thou  was  ushered  into  the  room  bytlie  fiuards,  greeted  him  with 
a  gentlo  salute,  and,  inviting  him  to  be  seated  by  the  bed  on  which  he.  the 
cardinal,  was  reposing,  said,  with  the  utmost  suavity  of  manner:  "  Sir,  I 
beg  vou  to  excuse  me  for  having  given  you  the  trouble  of  coming  here." 
"  My  Lord,"  answered  De  Thou,  "  I  consider  the  invitation  as  a  favor  and 
an  honor."  The  rest  of  the  interview  was  in  the  same  style.  Was  it  de- 
ceit, irony,  airectation  or  dissimulation?  Neither  the  one  nor  ihe  other. 
It  was  the  customary  tone  of  exquisite  politeness  familiar  to  two  men  who 
Were  equally  mindful  of  their  respective  rank  and  character,  and  whose 
minds  were  so  framed,  that  they  never  lost  sight,  for  one  moment,  of  the 
old  adage:  that  a  gentleman  is  uwlh  anolher.  Times  have  changed,  and 
the  highest  in  the  land,  were  he  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  not 
for  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  but  on  a  charge  of  petty  trespass,  would  pro- 
bably be  interrogated  in  a  more  commanding  tone.  But  is  it  to  be  inferred 
that,  on  the  occasion  I  have  related,  Cardinal  Arniand  Du  Plessis,  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  and  the  real  king  ot  Franco,  acted  with  hypocrisy  towards 
De  Thou  ? 

The  inventories  made  of  the  property  of  the  twelve  gentlemen,  whom 
the  decree  of  the  Spanish  tribunal  had  convicted  of  rebellion,  afford  in- 
teresting proofs  of  the  Spartan'  sim])licity  which  existed  in  the  colimy. 
Thus  the  furniture  of  the  bedroom  of  IMadam  Villere,who  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  De  Lachaise,  who  came  to  the  colony,  in  1723,  as  ordaining  cotTimis- 
sary,  was  described  as  consisting  of  a  cypress  bedstead,  three  feet  wide  by 
six  in  length,  with  a  mattress  of  corn-shucks  and  one  of  feathers  on  the 
top,  a  bolster  of  corn-shucks,  and  a  coarse  cotton  counterpane  or  quilt,  man- 
ufactured probably  by  the  lady  herself,  or  by  her  servants  ;  six  chairs 
of  cj'press  wood,  with  straw  bottoms;  some  candlesticks  with  common  wax, 
the  candles  made  in  the  country,  ^c,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  house  was 
not  more  splendidly  furnished,  and  the  house  itself,  as  described  in  the  in- 
ventory, nuist  have  looked  ver}'  much  like  one  of  those  modest  and  un- 
painteii  little  wood  structures  which  are.  to  this  day,  to  be  seen  on  many 
parts  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  in  the  Attakapas  and  Ope- 
lousas  parishes.  They  are  the  tenements  of  our  small  planters,  who  own 
only  a  few  slaves,  and  they  retain  the  appellation  o{  ^f(n'so'ns  d'Arnd'ens, 
or  Acadian  houses.  Villere's  plantation,  situated  at  the  German  coast,  was 
not  large,  and  the  whole  of  his  slaves,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  agrs.  did  not 
exceed  thirty-two.  His  friends  and  brother  conspirators,  who  were  among 
the  first  gentlemen  in  the  land,  did  not  live  with  more  ostentation.  All 
the  sequestrated  property  being  sold,  it  was  f  lund  that,  after  having  dis- 
tributed among  the  widows  and  other  creditors  what  they  were  entitled  to, 
and  after  paying  the  costs  of  the  trial  and  inventories,  the  royal  treasury 
had  nothing  or  very  little  to  receive.  These  costs,  however,  vvere  mode- 
rate, for  they  amounted  only  to  732  livres,  or  about  Sl57,  for  each  of  the 
persons  convicted. 
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ART.  YI.-SUGAR. 

THE     MANUFACTURE     OF      SUGAR EMBRACING      THE      CRVSHING     OF     THE 

CANE THE    CONSTITUENTS    OF    THE    CANE-JUICE THE     PROCESSES     OF 

DEFECATION,      EVAPORATION,       CONCENTRATION,       GRAVELATION       AND 
CURING. 

The  canes  should  never  exceed  four  or  five  feet  in  length  when  they  are 
placed  on  the  feeding  board  of  the  mill,  otherwise  they  invariably  cause 
inconvenience,  and  very  frequently,  from  being  crooked,  overlapping,  iu 
spite  of  all  that  the  feeders  can  do  to  prevent  it.  Arrived  at  the  feeding- 
board,  the  cane-carriers  remove  the  cane-bands  with  which  the  bundles 
are  tied  ;  and  the  feeders  must  take  the  greatest  care  to  arrange  the  canes 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  rollers,  in  a  regular  and  even  manner.  By 
so  doing,  twenty-two  canes  of  average  size  can  be  verj-  conveniently  laid, 
and  be  crushed  at  the  same  time  ;  supposing  the  rollers  to  be  four  feet  in 
length. 

A  greater  number  may  be  placed  at  once  in  the  mill,  but  not  conve- 
niently, nor  do  I  think  advisably  ;  the  great  point  in  feeding  being  to  sup- 
ply, immediately  and  cleverly,  the  place  of  each  cane  as  it  disappears 
through  the  mill,  so  that,  reckoned  at  any  moment,  the  self-same  number 
of  canes  (twenty-two)  will  be  found  passing  through  the  mill.  This  forms 
the  great  difference  between  the  but  too  common  and  negligent  feeding, 
which  at  times  crams  the  mill  with  perhaps  thirty-five  canes,  whilst  at 
others  it  has  not  more  than  two  or  three  presented  to  it.  The  feeding, 
then,  best  calculated  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  juice,  the  steady 
working  of  the  engine,  the  least  liability  to  breakage,  or  the  least  possible 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery,  is  that  which  is  regular,  uniform  and 
moderate. 

The  feeder  who  directs  and  assists  the  course  of  the  saturated  cane- 
stalks  towards  the  second  set  of  rollers,  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  see 
that  they  enter  the  rollers  in  a  straight  and  desirable  manner.  If  these 
rollers  are  screwed  up  as  tight  as  they  should  be,  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  his  doubling  the  saturated  stalks;  as  they  will  not  be  able,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  pass  through  the  rollers  without  being  thoroughly 
crushed. 

It  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  separate  the  pure  juice  expressed,  from 
that  of  the  saturated  canes,  as  so  much  water  is  mixed  with  it;  but  if 
intended  for  immediate  manufacture,  I  do  not  consider  that  any  good  is  to 
be  gained  by  such  separation.  Indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  cane- 
juice  should  be  clarified  immediately  it  is  expressed  ;  or  if  necessary  to 
keep  it  for  any  length  of  time,  fermentation  can  readily  be  prevented  by 
very  simple  means.  I  therefore  do  not  perceive  any  ill  effect  that  can 
arise  from  the  juice,  from  the  two  sets  of  mill  rollers  being  allowed  to 
intermingle. 

An  important  duty  appertaining  to  the  mill-house,  is  to  keep  the  mill-bed 
constantly  free  from  bits  of  cane-trash,  (which  are  continually  falling  from 
the  rollers  ;)  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  they  become 
acid,  and  communicate  a  taint  to  the  juice.  The  mill-bed,  therefore, 
should  be  cleaned  every  five  or  ten  minutes;  which  can  be  performed  by  a 
boy,  whose  duty  should  consist  in  cleaning  the  mill  bed,  juice-gutters,  and 
strainers. 

As  the  juice  runs  from  the  mill-bed,  it  falls  into  the  first,  second,  and 
third  strainers,  in  succession;  each  lying  on  a  step  lower  than  the  other,  and 
the  material  of  each  strainer  being  finer  than  that  of  the  one  above  it.  Thus 
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there  is  a  fall  of  twenty-one  inches,  obtained  by  means  of  three  steps  of 
seven  inches  cnch  ;  which  steps  allow  of  n  small  receptacle  being  made,  on 
each  of  them,  of  about  two  feet  square,  having  raised  edges  of  about  two 
inches  high,  and  a  lip  protruding  over  the  space  occupied  by  the  next 
(lower)  step.  Into  these  spaces  of  two  feet  square,  the  strainers  (which 
are  only  twenty-two  inches  square)  fit,  resting  on  their  lower  rims  of  one 
inch;  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the  strainers  are  one  inch  raised  above  the  bot- 
toms or  beds  of  the  receptacles.  To  prevent  acidity,  sheet  lead  is  used  in 
forming  these  beds  or  receptacles ;  and  they  are  constantly  cleared  of  all 
matter  likely  to  cause  acidity. 

A  framework  answers  all  the  purposes  above  described,  provided  the 
strainers  rest  on  beds  of  sheet  lead.  The  third  or  lowest  strainer  should 
be  of  fine  wire-gauze  :  passing  through  which  the  juice  is  cleared  of  a 
large  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  ;  and  a  further  portion  is  retained  in  the 
last  and  finest  strainer,  which  hangs  over  the  clarifier. 

The  juice  being  now  in  the  boiling-house,  we  will,  previous  to  tracing  it 
further,  proceed  to  notice  the  substance  it  contains. 

Cane-juice,  as  it  arrives  in  the  boiling-house,  may  be  held  to  contain — 
water,  sugar,  woody  fibre,  gluten,  green  fecula,  green  wax  (chlorophylle), 
gum,  saline  matter. 

The  several  qualities  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  cane-plants  are  grown,  and  the  degree  of  maturity  to  which 
thev  have  arrived  at  the  period  of  their  being  cut. 

1  have  not,  therefore,  stated  any  proportional  parts,  as  these  evidently 
depend  on  the  many  conditions  that  in(iuence  the  plant  ;  and  no  regular 
and  fixed  standard  can  be  taken.  I  shall  state,  as  I  proceed,  the  parts 
proved  by  analyses  to  exist  in  cane-juice  of  good  and  inferior  qualities  ;  but 
from  those  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  deduce  anything  like 
an  average  division,  which  could  be  admitted  as  a  rule  in  practice. 

Water  contained  in  cane-juice  varies  from  seventy  to  eighty-five  parts  in 
100,  and  may  all  be  evaporated,  except  the  portion  necessary  to  crystalli- 
zation. 

Surrar  resident  in  expressed  juice  ranged  from  five  degrees  to  fourteen 
degrees  of  Baume's  saccharometer;  id  est,  from  about  9  lbs.  to  about  25 
lbs.  per  cent.  I  myself  have  never  known  it  so  high  as  25  percent.  :  nor, 
indeed,  higher  than  2.3  lbs.;  although  it  is  very  probable  that  juice  fully  as 
rich  as  the  former  per  centago  would  make  it,  maj'  have  passed  through  my 
hands,  without  my  having  been  aware  of  it,  during  the  early  part  of  my 
hfe  as  a  planter. 

It  is,  however,  ni°ntioned  by  Dutrone,  (whose  testimony  and  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect  and  credence.)  that  on  the  same  planta- 
tion he  obtained  from  cones,  at  one  period  of  the  year,  9  ll)s.  .3  ozs.  only, 
from  100  lbs.  of  juice  ;  whereas,  at  another  and  more  favorable  time,  he 
obtained  from  a  similar  quantny  of  juice,  25  lbs.  11  ozs.  of  sugar.  1  have 
myself  known  a  variation,  on  one  plantation,  of  from  eleven  to  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  saccharometer  denotes  tVie  deniitij  of  cane-juice ;  but  the  actual 
quantity  of  crystallizable  matter  will  depend  on  the  purity  of  the  juice,  and 
its  freedom  from  nitrogenized  and  saline  matters.  Thus,  taking  juice  of  a 
density  of  ten  degrees  by  the  saccharometer,*  equal  to  18,  lbs.  of  solid 
extractive  matter,  we  must  allow  fully  1,J  lbs.  as  being  uncrystallizable; 
and  in  many  cases  far  more. 

*  At  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  84  degrees,  as  is  common 
in  the  Kupargrowing  rolonics,  a  density  of  10  degrees  by  the  saccharometer  denotes  fully 
18  per  cent,  of  pure  sugar. 
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Sugar  exists  in  the  cells  of  the  cane-plant,  as  I  have  before  remarked* 
both  in  the  form  of  a  limpid  fluid,  and  also  as  a  concrete  formation  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  this  limpid  saccharine  crystallizable  fluid,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  (as  a  congenial  soil,  and  durinij  hot,  dry  weather.)  becomes 
so  rich,  and  so  perfectlj'-  elaborated,  that  it  deposits  minute  but  distinct 
crystals  around  the  cells  which  contain  it;  and  these  crystals  are  seen  ad- 
hering to  the  whole  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  cells.  If  there  were 
any  means  of  extracting  this  matter,  (both  fluid  and  crystalline.)  without 
causing  an  admixture  with  the  other  substances  forming  the  sap  of  the  cane, 
no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure  and  crystallized 
sugar  by  means  of  simple  evaporation  alone.  Butit  unfortunately  occurs, 
that,  by  the  mode  of  expression  now  universally  adopted,  not  only  is  the 
saccharine  crystallizable  fluid  mixed  up  with  the  nitrogenized  and  other 
matters,  to  its  great  injury,  but  the  crystals  of  sugar  which  have  been 
already  deposited  in  the  cells  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  in  the  cane-trash, 
adhering  to  the  cellular  membranes. 

From  this  latter  cause  it  is,  that  a  saturation  of  the  cane-stalks  with  hot 
water  is  advised,  previous  to  their  uadergoing  the  fi»al  pressure  by  the 
second  set  of  mill-rollers. 

Woodij  fibre,  or  Ugnin,  are  terms  used  to  designate  the  solid  structure 
of  the  cane-stalk,  particles  of  which  become  intermixed  with  the  cane- 
juice,  from  the  breaking  down  and  crushing  which  the  stalk  undergoes 
whilst  passing  through  tlie  mill.  Some  of  these  particles  are  so  large  and 
coarse,  as  to  be  easily  retained  by  the  wire-gauze  strainers,  through  which 
the  juice  runs  on  its  passage  from  the  mill  to  the  clarifiers,  whereas  others, 
again,  are  so  finely  comminuted,  that  they  pass  through  the  strainers  into 
the  clarifier. 

Many  authors  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  woody  fibre  and  the 
cellular  tissue  of  plants;  which  latter  they  name  cellulose  ;  hut  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  are  any  just  grounds  for  so  separating  them  ;  for  they 
are  as  identical  in  composition  with  one  another,  as  the  woody  fibre  or  cel- 
lular tissue  of  one  plant  is  identical  with  similar  substances  of  other  plants. 
There  is.  however,  a  decided  diflference  betvvreen  the  compo.sition  of 
wood,  and  that  of  woody  fibre,  (properly  so  called,)  as  in  the  former  from 
three  to  five  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances  are  comprised,  which  of  course 
have  no  existence  in  the  composition  of  the  latter.  Besides  which,  in 
analyzing  woody  fibre  and  cellular  tissue,  and  comparing  results,  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  substances  which  had  been  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  latter,  are  but  ton  frequently  lost  sight  of;  although,  on  reflec- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  must  be  influenced  by 
these  substances.  For  instance,  in  the  cane-plant  there  are  cells  in  which 
the  saccharine  fluid  is  elaborated,  and  even  sugar  deposited  ;  there  are 
also  various  other  cells,  in  which  various  other  organizations  are  carried 
on:  it  therefore  occurs,  that  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  diff'er- 
ent  substances  organized  in  these  cells,  so  is  this  cellular  tissue  more  or  less 
encrusted,  and  impregnated  by  them  ;  consequently  affording  different 
results  under  analysis. 

Hence  the  relative  proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  are 
found  to  differ;  and  erroneous  deductions  are  drawn  therefrom,  to  the 
mystification  and  confusion  of  the  general  reader. 

The  very  rninutely-divided  particles  of  woody  fibre  that  are  existent 
in  the  cane-juice  which  enters  the  clarifier,  are  more  or  less  enveloped 
by  matter,  which  causes  them  readily  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
during  the  process  of  clarification  :  I  have  even  seen  a  large  quantity  rise 
o  the  surface  in  the  cold  receivers.  There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  getting 
id  of  this  substance. 
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Gluten  is  a  substance  tlint  presents  itself  under  variefl  forms,  according 
to  the  niniiuer  in  wiiich  it  is  acted  on  by  the  dillerent  matters  with  wliich 
it  comes  in  contact.  This  circumstance  has  furnislied  a  befitting  oi)])or- 
tunity  fir  chemists  to  enrich  their  nomenclature  witli  many  singular  new 
names  :  thus  Ave  have  gluten,  zymome,  gliadine,  legumiu,  vegetable  albu- 
men, fibrin,  casein,  diastase,  cuin  iniildt;  aliis  ! 

Now,  the  i)lanter  will  not  be  displeased  to  learn,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  f)rmidable  array  of  names,  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  one  sub- 
stance— glufcn  ;  but  as  the  term  vegetable  albumen  is  very  commonly 
used,  I  shall  employ  that  designation,  as  well  as  gluten,  whenever  1  find 
occasion  to  do  so :  it  being  understood  tliat  they  are  one  and  the  same  sub- 
staiice.  In  cane-juice,  gluten  exists  in  solution,  until  the  acid  which 
holds  it  dissolved  is  evaporated  by  means  of  heat,  or  by  saturating  it  with 
an  iilUaline  solution  ;  which  causes  the  gluten  to  become  insoluble  or  coag- 
ulated, so  that  its  particles,  meeting  together,  adhere  to  each  other,  and 
rise  to  tiio  surface  in  the  form  of  thick  scum,  which  is  often  called  vegeta- 
ble albumen.  All  cane-juice  contains  a  proportion  of  the  free  acids:  at 
times  so  great  that^  on  leaving  the  mill,  it  produces  a  slightly  acid  reaction 
on  litmus  paper;  whereas,  generally,  they  are  not  to  be  detected  by  that 
test,  being  combined  with  gluten,  &c.  so  as  to  present  no  symptoms  of 
their  existence.  But  on  the  application  of  an  alkali,  (temper  lime.)  a 
union  immediately  takes  place  between  the  alkali  and  the  acid,  and  the 
gluten  foi  thwith  assumes  the  form  of  coagala,  and  becomes  insoluble  in 
water.  A  further  application  of  alkali  would  have  the  effect  of  re-dissolv- 
ing the  coagulated  gluten,  and  holding  it  in  a  state  of  solution ;  until  an 
acid  re-agent  could  be  used  to  saturate  the  alkali,  which  would  cause  the 
gluten  once  more  to  assume  the  form  of  coagula.  Thus  we  see  that  a 
very  great  deal  of  nicety  is  required  in  what  is  termed  tempering  cane-juice, 
or  cane-liquor  ;  and  we  perceive  at  once  one  great  reason  why  it  is  that  an 
alkaline  menstruum  (temper)  in  excess  is  so  injurious,  viz. :  as  being  not  only 
sufricient  to  saturate  the  acid  which  holds  the  gluten  dissolved,  but  effect- 
ing the  re-solution  of  the  coagula  about  to  form.* 

Again,  we  find  that  by  subjecting  fresh  cane-juice  to  a  moderate  heat, 
(of  from  140  to  1G8  degrees  Fabr.,)  the  volatile  acids  holding  the  gluten  in 
solution  are  disengaged  and  evaporated,  leaving  the  gluten  in  the  form  of 
flaky  coagula.  There  has  been  a  very  great  deal  of  argument  amongst 
the  most  eminent  chemists,  as  to  the  fact  of  an  acid  being  present  in  cane- 
juice  ;  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  that  acid.  Bergman  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  ascribed  the  utility  of  lime  (temper)  in  sugar  manufac- 
ture, to  its  action  on  the  acids  contained  (in  combination)  in  the  juice  of 
the  cane.  Proust  declared  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  malic  acid 
in  cane-juice,  analyzed  by  him  in  Spain.  Dr.  Higgins,  following  the 
same  idea  of  an  acid  being  present,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  fecula  (meaning  gluten)  in  cane-juice  was  held  in  solution  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  carbonic  acid  ;  which  acid  was  expelled  when  the 
juice  was  subjected  to  a  heat  of  145  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  fecula  forth- 
with rose  to  the  surface  as  a  coagulated  scum.  Tie  also  held  that  the  ap- 
plication of  lime  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  fecula  ;  only  that  it 
would  enter  into  combination  with  the  carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate 
of  lime.  Raspail  says,  "  The  saccharine  suljstance  does  not  exist  alone 
in  solution  in  the  sap  of  any  plant,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  afford  a 
lucrative  return  for  the  trouble  of  extraction.     It  is  accoiDpanjed  by  gum, 

"  It  has  been  shown  by  Liebig,  Baspail,  and  other  celebrated  chemists,  that  gluten,  or 
Tegetable  albumen,  conLiins  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  which  is  decom 
posed  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  of  an  alkali,  (ais  lime.J 
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different  salts,  nnd  various  acids,  which  the  current  of  the  vascular  circu- 
lation carries  along.  Besides,  as  in  most  cases  this  juice  is  obtained  by 
expression,  it  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  green  fccuia,  and  fragments 
both  of  the  ligneous  and  glutinous  textures  ;  and  these  last  (glutinous  tex- 
tures) may  then  become  more  or  less  soluble,  and  assume  more  or  less 
the  character  of  mucilage,  by  combining  with  the  free  acids  (jf  the  sac- 
charine solution.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  lime  that  is  used  in  flie  ex- 
traction of  sugar  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  saturate  these  acids,  and  thus 
restore  to  the  gluten  its  original  insolubility,  so  that  it  may  coagulate  and 
be  skimmed  off;  enveloping  in  its  subtimce  all  those  textures  impregnated 
with  green  or  gummy  matter;  and  that  in  this  way  it  acts  as  the  first 
means  of  clarification." 

I  consider  it  quite  useless  to  multiply  instances  of  opinions  similar  to 
these:  nor  do  I  deem  it  of  any  use  mentioning  others  of  a  contrary  tenden- 
cy ;  for  it  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  held  as  quite  clear,  that  although  cane- 
juice  may  present  no  appearance  of  an  acid — not  even  to  affect  litmus 
paper  in  any  way — yet  that  tlie  action  of  an  alkaline  solution,  or  hear,  will 
at  once  make  manifest  its  actual  presence.  The  reason  of  this,  as  I  before 
said,  is  because  the  acid  is  in  combination  with  the  glutinous  textures 
(gluten)  which  it  keeps  dissolved. 

The  action  of  heat  certainly  disengages  the  acid,  and  causes  the  gluten 
or  albumen  to  assume  the  form  and  character  of  coagula ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  acid  in  all  cases  is  evaporated  :  this  appears  to  me 
to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  acid  in  combination  with  the 
gluten  ;  for  we  find,  in  very  good  cane-juice,  that  a  moderate  heat  is  suffi- 
cient to  expel  the  acid,  and  coagulate  the  gluten,  (thus  clarifying  the  juice  ;) 
and  that  a  further  heat  in  the  boilers  will  bring  it  to  a  state  of  concentra- 
tion, and  excellent  sugar  will  result,  without  a  particle  of  lime  being  used 
from  first  to  last.* 

How  does  this  happen,  unless  it  be  that  the  acid  is  of  a  very  volatile  na- 
ture ;  so  that,  on  the  ap[)licatiou  of  a  moderate  heat,  it  not  only  becomes 
disengaged  from  the  glutinous  textures,  but  is  entirely  evaporated  from 
the  liquid,  leaving  these  glutinous  textures  to  subside  as  precipitates,  or 
rise  to  the  surface  as  scum. 

In  this  case,  the  use  of  lime  would  do  a  positive  harm,  as  the  acid  has 
evaporated;  and  the  feculencies  being  entirely  separated,  nothing  is  left  for 
it  to  act  on  but  the  sugar,  which  it  would  therefore  decompose. 

The  case  is  clear,  that,  as  the  acid  has  been  expelled,  and  the  feculencies 
entirely  removed,  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  but  to  evaporate  the  water 
which  holds  the  sugar  in  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  cane-juice,  at  times,  contains  an  acid  which  is  not  of 
the  volatile  character  above  denoted;  for  instance,  fresh  cane-juice  has 
been  known  to  show  no  symptoms  of  acidity  when  tested  with  litmus  pa- 
per, but  after  being  (carefully)  clarified  by  heat  alone,  the  liquor  was 
found  to  be  decidedly  acid,  palpably  affecting  litmus  paper:  and  on  a  fur- 
ther clarification  (in  another  clarifier)  by  heat,  id  est,  the  heat  being  carried 
to  the  boiling  point,  a  thick  scum  was  thrown  up  ;  which  being  skimmed 
off,  the  li(|uor  was  found  to  be  very  perceptibly  increased  in  acidity.  A 
solution  of  lime  being  added,  until  the  liquor  assumed  a  neutral  character. 
a  very  slight  scum  arose;  but  on  making  the  liquor  rather  more  alkaline,  a 
further  quantity  of  scum  rose  to  the  surface  :  but  not  any  great  portion. 

*  The  juice  of  canes  grown  on  a  calcareous  soil,  or  on  a  soil  which  does  not  furnish 
ammonia  in  excess  (nor  has  had  it  applied  in  manures,)  is  found  to  contain  very  little 
gluten,  and,  consequently,  will  very  frequently  furnish  good  sugar  without  any  lime  being 
used. 
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This  liquor,  concentrated,  furnished  ordinary  sugnr,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  molasses;  which  arose  from  the  defecation  beinj^  incomplete,  and  from 
the  disengaged  acids  having  decomposed  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  and  changed 
it  into  glucose. 

Some  of  the  same  kind  of  juice  clarified  (at  tho  same  time)  by  means 
of  lime  and  heat,  and  in  the  boik^rs  treated  with  a  further  supjjiy  of  lime, 
boiled  well,  and  gave  good  sugar;  much  better  than  the  former,  and  with 
far  less  molasses. 

These  facts  proved  to  me,  that  in  certain  cases  tho  acid  is  by  no  means 
volatile;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  ex|)erii'nce  of  numerous  )}lanters  can  at- 
test the  formation  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  of  an  acid  subsequent  to 
clarification,  which  induces  the  boilermaii  to  put  limo  in  the  second  tache 
even.  The  error  committed  in  the  first  of  the  two  experiments  just  reci- 
ted was,  that  on  the  appearance  of  an  acid  reaction  on  litmus  paper,  the 
second  clarification  should  have  been  effected  by  means  of  lime  water, 
whilst  the  heat  was  kept  as  before ;  but  by  applying  no  lime,  and  increas- 
ing the  heat  until  the  liquor  boiled,  of  course  the  separation  of  the  fluccu- 
lentcoagula  was  rendered  impracticable,  except  by  subsidence  or  filtration; 
which  even  would  have  been  but  partially  successful,  seeing  that  the  liquor 
was  so  acid. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  judge,  that  in  the  coagulations  of  the  glutinous 
textures  contained  in  cane-juice,  certain  acids  are  set  free,  the  character  of 
which  is  at  times  extremely  volatile  ;  whilst  at  others  they  are  not  so.  The 
saccharoineter  and  thermometer  are  instruments  of  gi-eat  utility  and  value 
to  the  sugar  manufacturer;  and  1  think  the  possession  of  two  other  instru- 
ments would  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  in  the  boiling-house,  and  ren- 
der them  much  more  certain  and  secure  from  loss.  The  instruments  I 
allude  to  are  an  ulkulimeter  and  an  achUmder  ;  the  one  to  denote  an  excess 
of  alkali,  and  the  other  an  excess  of  acid.  In  the  transformations  which 
are  effected  in  cane-liquor  during  clarification  and  subsequent  evaporation, 
we  have  not  only  those  produced  by  lime-water,  but  also  those  produced 
by  the  action  of  heat. 

By  the  present  modes  of  manufacture  pursued  in  colonial  boiling-houses, 
no  certainty  attends  the  operation ;  even  many  years  of  experience 
and  constant  practice  do  not  suffice  to  assure  the  oldest  boilermen,  in  cases 
where  the  liquor  is  bad  and  intractable.  But  were  instruments  of  the 
kind  named  placed  in  the  hands  ot  an  ordinarily  intelligent  boilerman,  no 
hesitation  or  difficulty  would  be  felt.  I  much  fear  that  such  a  result  could 
not  be  hoped  for  from  the  use  of  litmus  paper,  as  its  cmployujent  could 
scarcely  be  entrusted  to  negro  or  native  boilermen. 

The  acids  which  discover  themselves  during  the  process  of  evaporation, 
appear  to  be  altogether  ascril)able  to  the  presence  of  gluten  or  othei-  azo- 
tized  compounds  still  remaining  irt  the  cane-liquor  ;  for  if  a  solution  of  pure 
sugar  be  evajjorated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  no  acidify  results. 

Gluten  contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  ;  and  it  is  assorted  that 
during  the  evaprnation  of  cane-juice  at  a  high  temperature,  a  |)ortion  of 
this  ammonia  is  eva[)<)rated  and  a  portion  is  dccom|)osod,  hydrogen  gas  be- 
ing evolved,  and  tho  liberated  nitrogen  immediately  combitiing  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  liquid,  forming  nitric  acid.  It  is  likewise  believed,  that  cane- 
liquor  containing  gluion  evolves  carbonic  acid  gas  during  evaporation  at  a 
high  temperature,  by  the  carbon  of  the  gluten  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the 
water,  which  it  immediately  gives  oflf  as  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  that,  as 
the  process  of  eva|)orati(jn  prf)ceeds  towards  concentration,  (that  is  to  say, 
wlien  the  cane-liquor  has  bi^coine  syrup.)  the  carbon  of  the  gluten  con- 
tinues its  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  which,  however,  is  no  longer  derived  from 
the  water,  but  from  the  sugar,  which,  by  the  extraction  of  its  oxygen,  it 
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decomposes:  hence  sugar  contnining  gluten  is  always  undergoing  (lecom- 
position.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  gluten,*  its  nun^erous  transformations  and 
its  peculiar  properties,  have  fuinislied  matter  for  unlimiled  arguments, 
which  certainly  till  many  volumes;  it  is  not  therefore  dcsirahle  to  enter 
more  at  length  than  1  have  done  into  such  an  interminable  subject,  but  I 
hope  what  1  have  stated  will  suffice  to  convey  to  the  planter  all  the  infor- 
mation he  requires  on  this  i)oint. 

A  nienstruuin  composed  of  creosote  very  much  diluted  with  wator,  has 
the  efl'ect  of  coagulating  gluten  (in  its  various  forms)  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree ;  the  knowledge  of  which  fact  leads  mo  to  imagine  that  it  may  possibly 
be  useful  in  defecating  cane-juice.  But  the  most  delicate  test  that  we 
have  of  the  presence  of  albumen  [crcjo  gluten)  in  any  liquid,  is  corrosive- 
sublimate,  (bi-chloiide  of  mercury,)  which  is  so  extremely  eflecliial,  that  if 
a  single  drop  of  the  saturated  solution  or  corrosive-sublimate  be  let  fall  in- 
to a  liquid  containing  only  the  two-thousandth  part  of  albunieii,  it  will  im- 
mediatel}'  occasion  a  milkiness,  and  produce  a  white,  curdy  precipitate. 
Corrosive-sublimate  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  that  we 
know  of,  and  the  bare  mention  of  its  use  in  clarification  may  occasion  great 
dread  :  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  it  may  not  be  used  by  a  careful 
operator  with  success. 

Speaking  of  its  employment  for  the  removal  of  whatever  vegetable  albu- 
men (gluten)  remains  in  cane-liquor  after  clarification  in  the  first  clarifier, 
I  will  suppose  that  a  very  dilute  solution  of  corrosive-sublimate  be  (gradu- 
ally) added  to  such  liquor,  until  the  curdy  coagula  present  themselves;  and 
then  an  alkaline  solution  (lime-water)  to  saturate  the  acid  set  free 

In  this  case,  the  vegetable  albumen  instantly  combines  with  the  calomel 
in  the  corrosive-sublimate,  forming  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  :  whilst 
a  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free,  which  is  immediately  rendered 
neutral  by  the  lime,  with  which  it  combines.  Orfila  has  proved  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  precipitate,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  a  compound  of  calomel 
and  albumen,  which  is  entirely  inert.f  1  do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that 
such  an  agent  as  this  can  be  employed  in  boiling-houses  :  but  the  facts 
stated  are  very  interesting  to  the  inquiring  and  intelligent  planter. 
(To  be  continued,) 


ART.  VII.-ADULTERATION  OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

ARGUMENT    FOR    THE    TEE-TOTALERS. J 

1.  Beer. — This  favorite  beverage  is  greatly  adulterated,  and  that  too 
with  substances  detrimental  to  health  in  the  extreme.  The  brewer  should 
not  use  any  ingredients  in  his  brewings  except  malt  and  hops:  but  it  too 
often  happens  that  those  who  suppose  they  are  drinking  beer  made  of 
these  ingredients  only,  are  drinking  a  compound  made  up  in  the  most  hor- 


*  Gluten  is  coagulated  by  alcohol;  sulphuric,  and  other  acid  ;  lime,  and  other  alkalis. 

t  Toxicologic,  vol.  i. 

t  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  day,  is  a  neat  little  volume  from  the  press  of 
Lippincott  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Byrn,  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Adulterations  of  Food  and  Drink."  Every  man  should 
get  it  and  read  it.  Every  papre  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  For  the  sake  of  humanity 
we  give  further  publicity  to  what  the  author  says  in  regard  to  some  of  our  too  popular 
drinks. 
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rid  manner.     And  it  is  not  the  poor  iiloiie  that  me  thus  deceived,  but  it  is 
all  classes  of  society  that  ar(^  exposed  to  tlie  nefarious  fiauil. 

Eeer  is  not  only  adulterated  with  unwholesome  ingredients,  by  retail 
grocers,  i)ut  the  brewers  are  in  tiio  habit  of  mixing  u|)  substances  in  their 
enchanting  caldrons  that  are  revolting  to  think  of.  To  illustrate  to  what 
extent  this  si)|)histicatii>n,  and  in  what  manner,  it  has  been  carried  on  in 
breweries  and  other  places,  I  will  give  an  extract  from  the  British  laws 
on  this  subject,  viz.  :  "  No  druggist,  vender  of  or  dealer  in  drugs,  or  chem- 
ist, or  other  |)erson,  shall  sell  or  deliver  to  any  licensed  brewer,  dealer  in, 
or  retailer  of  beer,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  or  shall  sell  or  deliver  to  any 
person  on  account  of,  or  in  trust  for  any  such  brewer,  dealer  or  retailer, 
any  liepior  called  by  the  name  of  or  sold  as  coloring,  from  whatever  mate- 
rial the  same  may  be  made,  or  any  material  or  preparation  other  than 
ungrouiid  brown  malt,  for  darkening  the  color  of  worts  or  beer,  or  any  liquor 
or  preparation  made  use  of  for  darkening  the  color  of  worts  or  beer,  or 
any  molasses,  honey,  vitriol,  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise, 
guinea  pepper,  or  opium,  or  any  extract  or  preparation  to  be  used  in  worts 
or  beer  for  or  as  a  substitute  for  malt  or  hops;  and  if  any  druggist  shall 
offend,  in  any  of  these  particulars,  such  liquor,  preparation,  molasses,  &c., 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  bo  seized  by  any  officer  of  excise,  and  the  per- 
son so  offending  shall,  for  each  offence,  forfeit  £500." 

This  is  given  merely  to  put  people  in  this  country  to  thinking.  It  must 
be  seen  from  this  article  in  England,  that  the  public  could  not  consider 
themselves  safe,  and  petitioned  for  the  law,  an  extract  of  which  is  given 
above,  and  which  law  now  stands  in  full  force.  If  persons  have  the  auda- 
city, under  the  crown,  to  do  such  diabolical  deeds,  what  will  they  not  do 
in  this  land  of  boasted  liberty,  where  they  know  the  laws  are  not  so  strin- 
gent on  this  jjoint. 

Although  this  is  a  land  of  freedom,  and  thank  God  tliat  it  is,  we  should 
not  allow  those  that  manufacture  such  articles  as  are  for  public  consump- 
tion, to  make  them  poisonous,  to  deal  the  weapons  of  disease  and  death 
amongst  thousands.  One  adulteration  of  beer  consists  in  adding  quassia, 
which  gives  the  beer  a  bitter  taste,  and  this  is  a  substitute  for  hops  ;  but 
hops  possess  a  more  agreeable  aromatic  flavor,  and  there  is  reason  also 
to  believe  that  they  render  beer  less  liable  to  spoil  by  keeping;  a  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  quassia.  It  requires  but  little  discrimination  to 
distinguish  very  clearly  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  quassia  in  adulterated  be*r. 
Vast  quantities  of  the  shavings  of  this  wood  are  sold  in  a  half  torrified  and 
ground  state  to  disguise  its  obvious  character;  and  to  prevent  its  being  re- 
cognized among  the  waste  material  of  the  brewers. 

Wormwood  has  likewise  been  used  by  fraudulent  brewers.  Deer  made 
bitter  by  quassia  never  keeps  well  unless  it  l)e  stored  in  a  place  where  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  much  higher  than  the  apart- 
ment where  it  is  kept,  and  this  is  not  so  easy  to  accomplish  in  large  estab- 
lishments. 

The  use  of  boiling  the  worts  of  beer  with  hops  is  partly  to  communicate 
a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor  which  the  hop  contains,  partly  to  cover  the 
sweetness  of  undccomposed  saccharine  matter,  and  also  to  separate,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  gallic  acid  and  tannin  it  contains,  a  portion  of  a  peculiar  vegeta- 
ble mucilage,  somewhat  resembling  gluten,  which  is  still  diffused  through 
the  beer. 

The  compound  thus  made  separates  into  small  flakes  like  those  of  curdled 
soap;  and  by  this  means  the  beer  is  not  so  liable  to  spoil,  for  nothing  con- 
tributes to  tile  conversion  of  beer,  or  any  other  vinous  fluid,  into  vinegar, 
more  than  mucilage.  Hence,  also,  all  full-bodied  and  clammy  ales, 
abounding  in  mucilage,  and  whicbare  generally  ill-fermented,  do  not  keep 
as  perfect  ale  ought  to  do. 
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Quassia  is,  therefore,  unfit  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  and  even  some  hops 
are  iJreferable  to  otiiers  ;  for  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetjite  of  lead  produce 
a  more  abundant  precipitate  from  an  infusion  of  ono  sam])le  than  another  ; 
the  diderence  may  consist  in  the  time  at  which  the  hops  are  gathered  from 
the  vine.  Capsicum  (Cayenne  |)epper)  and  grains  of  paradise,  two  very 
acrid  sui)Stances,  are  made  use  of  to  give  a  pungent  taste  to  weaU.  insipid 
beer.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  must  be  oljvious  that  the  adulteration 
of  ale  is  not  a  matter  of  imagination. 

The  fraudulent  grocer  has  a  process  by  which  he  can  make  new  beer 
appear  old,  and  thus  more  readily  sell  it.  The  process  consists  in  an 
admixture  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  vitriol)  with  the  beer.  An  imitation  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  is  thus  produced  in  an  instant.  This  is  technically 
called  "  lu  hrivg  heer  foniardy  or  "  make  it  hard." 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  practice  is  a  bad  one.  The  genuine, 
old,  or  entire  beer,  of  the  honest  brewer,  is  quite  a  different  compr.und;  it 
has  a  rich,  generous,  full-boiled  taste,  without  being  aciil,  and  liaving  a 
vinous  odor;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  generally  known  that  this  kind 
of  beer  always  affords  less  proportion  of  alcohol  than  is  produced  from  mild 
beer.  Tf,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  brewer  has  too  large  a  stock  of  old  beer 
on  his  hands,  recourse  is  had  to  an  opposite  practice  of  converting  stale,  half- 
spoiled,  or  sour  beer  into  mild  beer,  by  the  simple  admixture  of  an  alkali  or 
alkaline  earth. 

Oysier-sliell  powder  and  subcarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  are  usually  em- 
ployed. These  substances  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid,  and  render  sour 
beer  somewhat  palatable.  These  sophistications  may  be  considered  at  first 
as  minor  crimes,  practised  by  fraudulent  brewers,  when  compared  with 
other  methods  employed  by  them,  which  render  beer  noxious  to  health, 
by  the  addition  of  substances  absolutely  injurious.  To  increase  the  intoxi- 
cating quality  of  beer,  the  deleterious  vegetable  substance,  called  cocculus 
indicus,  and  the  extract  of  this  poisonous  berry,  technically  called  "black 
extract,'^  or  by  some  "  hard  niullum"  are  employed. 

Opium,  tobacco,  nux  vomica,  and  eihract  of  poppies,  have  also  been 
used. 

That  a  minute  portion  of  an  unwholesome  ingredient  taken  daily  in  beer, 
cannot  fiil  to  be  productive  of  mischief,  admits  of  no  doubt;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  small  quantity  of  narcotic  substance,  (and  cocculus 
iadicus  is  a  powerful  narcotic  substance,)  daily  taken  into  the  stomach, 
together  with  an  intoxicating  liquor,  is  more  certain  in  its  effects  than  it 
would  be  without  the  liquor. 

The  effects  may  be  gradual ;  and  a  strong  constitution,  especially  if  it  be 
assisted  with  constant  and  hard  labor,  may  counteract  the  destructive  con- 
sequences perhaps  for  many  years,  but  it  never  fails  to  show  its  baneful 
effects  at  last.  Let  me  cite  one  circumstance  in  proof  of  this:  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  porter  drinkers  and  beer  drinkers  are  very  liable  to 
apoplexy  and  palsy;  and  here  we  liave  an  exi)lanation  of  it — the  s[)irits 
and  the  narcotic  substance,  keeping  a  constant  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head, 
produce  the  disease.  Salt  is  also  added  to  beer  to  increase  the  thirst  of 
the  consumers.  Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  is  added  to  beer  some- 
times to  give  it  the  property  of  frothing. 

DetecLion  of  Frauds  in  Beer. — The  detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
beer  with  deleterious  vegetable  substances,  unfortunately  is,  as  yet,  beyond 
the  reach  of  chemical  science.  Some  persons  may  ask,  "How  then  is  it 
known  they  are  put  into  it?"'  By  the  materials  being  found  in  their  pos- 
session, and  they  could  give  no  excuse  why  they  had  them,  and  by  the 
undue  stupefying  effects  of  the  beer. 

Sulphate  of  iron  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the  beer  to   dryness, 
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and  burning  away  the  vegetable  matter  obtained,  by  the  action  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  a  red-hot  crucibla. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  will  be  left  behind  among  the  residue  in  the  cruci- 
ble, wliich,  when  dissolved  in  water,  inny  be  assayed  for  the  constituent 
parts  of  tlie  salt,  nnnudv.  iron  and  sulphuric  acid;  for  the  former,  by  tinc- 
ture of  galls,  ammonia,  and  prussiateof  potash  ;  and  for  the  latter,  by  muri- 
ate of  barytes. 

If  beer  has  been  made  hard  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  affords  a  white  precipi- 
tate (snlphiite  of  barytes)  by  dro|)ping  into  it  a  solution  of  acetate  or  muri- 
ate of  barytes;  and  this  preci))itate,  when  collected  by  straining  the  mass, 
and  after  having  been  dried  and  heiited  red-iiot  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
platina  crucible,  does  not  disappear  by  the  adLlition  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 
1  know  this  is  a  test  only  a|)|)licahl(3  for  professional  men,  and  am  sorry 
that  more  accurate  tests  could  not  be  given,  and  more  so  about  the  narcotic 
materials,  which  should,  be  detected,  if  possible.  Should  a  second  edition 
of  this  work  be  called  for,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  test  for  them  and 
many  others  that  a'-e  now  obscure.  Untiring  researches  after  truth  seldom 
fad  to  bring  forth  its  reward  ;  and,  laboring  under  this  conviction,  I  will  use 
my  best  etl'orts  to  detect  fraud  wherever  T  can. 

2.  Brandt. — Brandy  is  adulterated  with  many  articles.  The  brownish 
yellow  color,  concerning  which  many  are  mistaken,  thinking  it  is  a  color 
given  to  it  by  some  dyewood  or  burnt  sugar,  is  nothing  more  than  the  color 
acquired  by  being  kept  in  vessels  of  oak-wood. 

Some  retail  dealers,  indeed  not  a  few,  sell  under  thn  name  of  brandy,  an 
article  made  up  of  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  and  colored  with  some- 
thing to  give  it  the<  appearance  of  he'mg-^^  old  French."  The  taste  of  this 
spurious  brandy  is  different  from  that  of  the  genuine  article,  having  a  some- 
what metallic  taste,  and  on  adding  a  little  per-sulphate  of  iron,  the  color 
does  not  change,  as  it  does  when  pure,  to  a  black,  inky  color. 

Copper  is  often  found  in  brandy,  owing  to  the  vessels  in  which  it  was 
distilled  being  maJe  of  that  metal.  It  is  easy  enough  to  detect  this  by  the 
following  process  :  "  Take  some  fflthe  brandy  and  pour  into  a  glass;  then 
take  a  smooth,  bright  piece  of  iron  of  any  kind  and  immerse  into  it,  and 
immediately  a  copper  color  will  be  observed  on  the  iron,  if  there  is  any 
cojiper  present." 

Perliaps  one  of  the  worst  frauds  practised  in  brandy,  as  regards  its  influ- 
ence on  the  human  system,  is  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  added  to  the 
brandy  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  it.  Its  |)resence  can  be  detected  by 
passing  a  stream  of  sul()hureted  hydrogen  gas  through  it,  when  imme- 
diately a  black  precipitate  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead  is  the  result. 

drains  of  paradise  and  Guinea  pe|)per  are  put  into  weak  brandy  to  give 
it  the  taste  of  a  strong  brandy.  The  flavor  which  characterizes  the  French 
brandj/,  and  which  is  owing  to  a  small  portion  of  a  peculiar  essential  oil 
contained  in  it,  is  imitated  b^^  distilling  British  molasses  spirit  over  wine 
lees;  but  this  spirit,  prior  to  being  distilled  over  wine  lees,  is  previously 
deprived  in  parr  of  its  peculiar  disagreeable  flavor  by  rectification  over 
fre-^h-burnt  charcoal  and  quicklime. 

Oak  sawdust  and  spirituous  tincture  of  raisin-stones  are  likewise  used 
to  impart  to  brandy  a  ripe  taste,  resembling  brandy  long  kept  in  oaken  ves- 
sels, and  a  somewhat  oily  consistence,  so  as  to  form  a  durable  froth  at  its 
surface,  when  Rtrongly  agitated  in  a  vial.  Many  other  frauds  could  be 
enumerated,  hut  I  think  it  useless,  as  the  moans  of  detecting  them  could 
not  be  appreciated  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  delicate  operations  in 
chemistry. 

.3.  (Uy. — Of  this  much  could  be  said,  but  it  would  be  of  more  interest 
to  the  distillers  than  any  one  else,  and  as  they  generally  "  know  how  to 
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manage  to  n  good  advantage,"  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  instruct 
them  fiirtlier  on  the  subject. 

4.  Porter. — All  that  relates  to  the  adulterations  in  porter,  can  be  found 
under  the  head  of  "  Beer,"  the  two  being  prepared  in  nearly  the  same 
manner. 

5.  Rum — There  are  many  foreign  substances  put  into  rum,  such  as  oak 
sawdust,  spirituous  tincture  of  raisin-stones,  &c.,  to  give  it  the  ripe  taste  of 
old  rum,  but  they  are  difficult  to  detect  by  simple  means. 

G.  Wines. — There  are  few  of  those  commodities  which  are  the  objects 
of  commerce  that  are  adulterated  to  a  greater  extent  than  wine.  Every 
person  that  is  conversant  with  the  subject  is  aware  that  wine  is  very  infe- 
rior in  this  country  when  compared  with  the  wine  in  France  and  some 
other  countries. 

The  adulterations  of  wine  consist  in  part  of  the  fVjJlowing  : 

Alum  is  added  to  young  and  meagre  red  wines  for  the  purpose  of  bright- 
ening their  color.  Brazil  wood,  or  the  husks  of  elder-berries  are  employed 
to  impart  a  deep,  rich  purple  tint  to  red  port  of  a  pale,  faint  color;  iry|)sum 
is  used  to  render  cloudy  white  wines  transparent;  additional  astringency  is 
imj)arted  to  immature  red  wines  by  means  of  oak-wood  sawdust  and  the 
husks  of  filberts  ;  a  mixture  of  spoiled  foreign  and  home-made  wines  is 
converted  into  the  wretched  compound  frequently  sold  by  the  name  of 
"  genuine  old  Port.''^ 

Many  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  par- 
ticular flavors  to  insipid  wines.  Thus  a  peculiar  flavor  is  produced  by 
bitter  almonds  ;  factitious  port  wine  is  flavored  with  a  tincture  drawn  from 
the  seed  of  raisins;  and  the  ingredients  employed  to  form  the  bouquet  oi 
high  flavored  wines,  are  sweet-brier,  orris-root,  cherry  laurel  water,  and 
elder-flr)wers. 

The  flavoring  ingredients  used  by  manufacturers,  may  all  be  purchased 
by  those  dealers  in  wine  who  are  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  ;  and 
even  a  small  receipt  book  for  preparing  them,  and  the  whole  mystery  of 
manariing  all  sorts  of  wines,  is  kept  for  sale  amongst  them. 

There  are  persons  in  most  large  cities  that  are  daily  employed  in  the 
transmutation  of  liquors,  and  by  the  power  of  drugs  and  incantations,  can 
raise  in  our  streets  the  choicest  products  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  P^ ranee. 
They  can  squeeze  Bordeaux  out  of  the  sloe,  and  draw  champagne  from 
an  apple. 

Tlie  particular  and  separate  department  in  this  factitious  wine  trade, 
called  crusting,  cons\sts  in  lining  the  interior  surface  of  empty  wine  bottles, 
in  part,  with  a  red  crust  of  a  super-tartrateof  potash,  by  sufl'ering  a  satura- 
ted hot  solution  of  this  salt,  colored  red  with  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood, 
to  crystallize  within  them;  and  after  this  simulation  of  maturity  is  per- 
fected, they  are  filled  with  the  compound  called  port  wine.  Other  artisans 
are  regularly  em[)l()yed  in  staining  the  lower  extremities  of  bottle  corks 
with  a  fine  red  color,  to  appear,  on  being  drawn,  as  if  they  had  been  long 
in  contact  with  the  wine. 

The  preparation  of  an  astringent  extract,  to  produce  from  spoiled  home- 
made wine  a  genuine  old  port,  by  mere  admixture  ;  or  impart  to  weak 
wine  a  rough,  austere  taste,  a  fine  color  and  a  peculiar  flavor,  forms  one 
branch  of  the  business  of  particular  wine-dealers;  while  the  mellowing 
and  restoring  of  spoiled  white  wines  is  the  occupation  of  men  who  are 
called  "  refiners  of  wine.''' 

I  have  stated  that  a  crystalline  crust  is  formed  on  the  interior  surface  of 
bottles,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  untaught  into  a  belief  that  the 
wine  contained  in  them  is  of  a  certain  age.  A  correspondins:  operation  is 
performed  on  the  wooden  cask  ;  the   wliole  interior  of  which  is  stained 
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artificially  with  a  crystalline  crust  of  super-tartrate  of  potash,  artificially 
aflixed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  before  stated. 

Thus  the  wine  merchant,  alter  bottling  ofla  pipe  of  wine,  is  enabled  to 
impose  (in  the  understanding  of  his  customers,  by  taking  to  pieces  the  cask, 
and  exiiibiting  the  beautiful  daiU-colored  and  fine  crystalline  crust,  as  an 
indubitable  proof  of  the  ago  of  the  wine  ;  a  practice  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  tlatter  the  vanity  of  those  who  pride  themselves  in  their  acute 
discriuiination  of  wines. 

These,  with  many  other  sophistications,  wliich  have  long  been  practised 
with  itnjiunity,  are  considered  as  legitimate  by  those  who  pride  themselves 
for  their  skill  in  the  art  of  managing,  or  according  to  the  familiar  jihrase, 
"  doclorina;  icincs.'"  They  allege,  in  exculpation  of  them,  that  though 
deceptive  they  are  harinless  ;  but  if  we  could  admit  this  as  a  palliation,  yet 
they  form  only  one  department  of  an  art  which  includes  other  processes  of 
a  tendency  absolutely  criminal. 

Several  well-authenticated  facts  have  convinced  me  that  the  adulteration 
of  wine  with  substances  deleterious  to  health,  is  practised  oftener  than  is, 
perhaps,  suspected  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  give  some  instances  of  very 
serious  efiects  having  arisen  from  wines  contaminated  with  poisonous  sub- 
stances. One  of  the  most  dangerous  adulterations  of  wine  is  by  some 
preparation  of  lea/l,  which  possesses  the  property  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  acescence  of  wine,  and  also  of  rendering  white  wines,  when  muddy, 
transparent.  The  wine  merchant  will-  pretend,  as  an  excuse,  that  this  is 
the  only  process  known  of  rapidly  recovering  ropy  wines. 

He  persuades  himself  that  such  a  sinall  quantity  of  lead  employed  for  that 
purpose  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  that  not  an  atom  of  lead  remains  in  the 
wine.  Chemical  analysis  proves  the  contrary;  and  the  practice  of  clarify- 
ing spoiled  while  wines  by  means  of  lead,  must  be  pronounced  as  unpar- 
donable. 

Lead,  in  whatever  form  it  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  occasions,  as  is 
now  too  well  known,  terrible  diseases  ;  and  wine,  adulterated  with  the 
minutest  quantity  of  it,  will,  sooner  or  later,  undermine  the  general  health. 
The  merchant  or  dealer  who  practises  this  dangerous  cheat,  adds  the 
crime  of  laurder  to  that  of  fraud,  and  deliberately  scatters  the  poison 
amongst  those  consumers  who  contribute  to  his  emolument. 

If  to  debase  the  current  coin  of  the  country  be  denounced  as  a  criminal 
offence,  what  |)unislu)ient  should  be  awarded  to  those  who  convert  into  a 
poison  a  liquid  used  for  holy  purposks,  that  which  of  all  others  is  the 
most  sacreil  thing  on  earth.  Oil  !  will  the  day  ever  come  when  the  God 
of  nature  will  in  vengeance  look  down  on  this  wholesale  murder  ?  It  seems 
that  no  law  of  man  is  made  to  prevent  it. 

Wine  may  become  accidentally  impregnated  with  lead.  Itiswell  known 
that  bottles  in  which  wine  has  been  kept,  are  usually  cleaned  hy  means  of 
shot,  which,  by  their  rolling  motion,  iletach  the  super-tartrate  of  potash 
from  the  sides  of  the  bottles.  This  practice,  which  is  so  often  pursued  by 
wine  merchants,  may  give  rise  to  serious  consequences  by  the  shot  acci- 
dentally becoming  wedged  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  and  also  carbonate  of  lime  and  potassa,  are  sometimes 
made  use  of  to  destroy  the  acidity  of  sour  wines.  Brandy  is  also  added  to 
poor  wine  to  [trevent  decomposition,  and  give  it  strength.  These  consti- 
tute most  of  the  frauds  practised  in  fabricating  wine. 

Teat  for  Lrad. — Pour  into  a  glass  two  ounces  of  wine  and  pa-ss  through 
it  some  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  as  directed  previously  in  this  work, 
when  speaking  of  cheese,  and  the  dark  brown  or  black  color  will  be  seen. 

Test  for  Alum. — Take  one  ounce  of  the  wine  and  dilute  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  rain-water  or  distilled  water,  if  it  can  be  had.     Let  fall  into  it, 
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gradually,  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  barytes.  If  a  copious  white  precipi- 
tate ensues,  which  does  not  disappear  by  the  addition  of  pure  nitric  acid,  the 
presence  of  the  alum  is  proved.  Carbonate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by 
evaporating  two  ounces  of  the  wine  to  one-eii^hth  of  its  volume,  then  adding 
to  the  remaining  wine  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol.  The  tartrate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  are  precipitated,  and  the  acetate  of  lime  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  then  strained,  and  carefully  eva])orated  to  dryness. 

The  strained  solution  in  water  gives  a  precipitate,  very  abundant  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  gives  out  the  smell  of  vinegar,  when  decomposed 
by  oil  of  vitriol  or  sul|)liuric  acid. 

Wine  colored  with  the  juice  of  bilberries,  or  elder-berries,  or  Campeachy 
wood,  produces  with  acetate  of  lead  a  deej)  blue  precipitate;  and  Brazil 
wood,  red  sanders,  and  "the  red  best,"  produce  a  color  which  is  precipi- 
tated red  by  acetate  of  lead.  Wine  colored  by  the  "beet  root"  is  also 
rendered  colorless  b}'  lime-water;   but  the  weakest  acid  brings  it  back. 

7.  Whfskkt. — Though  there  are  many  adulterations  in  this  article,  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  on  them,  as  1  could 
not  give  as  simple  tests  as  would  be  understood  by  any  but  chemists. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  not  so  dangerous  in  their  action  on  the  sys- 
tem as  many  others  put  into  spirituous  liquors. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE. 

The  official  returns  of  tlie  Treasury  Department  show  a  very  rapid  augmentation  of  the 
international  trade  with  Greit  Britain,  the  exports  of  United  Slates  produce  to  thatcountry 
being  in  ]852  nearly  three  times  that  of  I8i-i,  The  re-export  of  foreign  goods  to  Great 
Britain  has  also  largely  increased,  but  the  importations  thence  have  not  preserved  the 
same  ratio  of  improvement.  The  whole  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  Union 
in  1851,  was  191  millions,  paying  duty  S49,017,000,  an  average  of  825.6  per  cent.  In 
1850  the  import  was  looj  millions,  and  the  duties  Sio.o  per  cent. ;  and  this  has  been 
nearly  the  annual  average  of  duties  under  the  present  tariff.  In  184G,  the  last  year  of  the 
former  tariff,  the  dutiable  importation  was  896,904,000,  and  the  gross  duties  $30,000,000, 
or  about  31  percent.  The  actual  difference  between  the  average  duty  now  and  under 
the  former  law,  is  therefore  5i  per  cent.  But  it  is  alleged  in  certain  quarters  that  the  under 
valuation  of  invoices  by  the  present  system,  reduces  the  actual  average  upon  the  value  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  actual  iiijures  show.  This  maybe,  and  undoubtedly  is  the 
case,  because  stringent  laws  always  invite  evasion,  to  some  extent;  but  that  it  is  so  in 
any  very  considerable  degree,  the  general  current  of  trade  does  not  show.  The 
diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  duties  upon  food  and  raw  materials  in  England,  has, 
fulfilling  the  object  intended  by  those  modifications,  largely  promoted  the  importation  of 
those  raw  materials  and  food  which  enter  into  the  successful  prosecution  of  English 
industry.  The  United  States  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  those  product?,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  have  taken  more  freely  of  the  results  of  English  industry,  but  in  a  series  of 
years  the  figures  show  a  balance  in  favor  of  England  ;  that  is  to  say,  only  twice  in  fifteen 
years  have  the  importations  from  England  exceeded  the  exportation  to  that  country. 
_  The  following  table  shows  the  annual  importation  thence  and  exports  thither,  dis- 
tinguishing domestic  from  foreign  goods  : 

IMPORTS  FROM  AND  EXPORTS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

-— • EXPORTS. , 

Imports.  Domestic.  Foreign.  Total  Exports. 

1837 41,886,193 49,685,206 4,897,364 54, .582,570 

1838 44,861,678 .50,623,626 1,55.5,864 52,179,490 

1839 65,964,.588 55,971,878 1,954,364 57,926,242 

1840 33,737,699 54,202,176 -5,12.5,186 59,327,362 

1841 46,662,815 46,16.5,735 -3,386,.538 49,552.273 

1842 34,204,249 ..38,2.54,511 3,012,4fe 41,266,930 

1843,    9  months.. 26,313,499 39,720,951 ..1,121,801 .40,842.752 

1844 ...42,091,404 47,794,124 1,142,096 .48,936,220 

1845 45,500,903 44,234,279 4,922,180 49,156,459 

1846 45,160,020 4.5,500,957 1,809,368 47,310,325 

1847 ,..67,598,628 86,266,935 1,028,422 87,29.5,3.57 

1848 61,846,119 67,762,741 8.964,012. 76,726,753 

1849 , 61,154,.538 76,628,294 1,971,776 78,600,070 

18.50 75,159,424 68,733,730 4,436,643 73,170,373 

1851 93,847,886 109,531,712 8,414,403 117,946,115 
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The  year  li?47  embraced  tlie  large  exports  of  food  to  supply  the  unusual  scarcity  of  that 
vear.  The  sum  of  the  exports  of  domestic  proiluce  for  iour  years  since  and  four  years 
Before  that  year  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  the  same  period,  show  results  as 
follows : 

1M3-48.  184''-51.  Increiiso. 

Imports. : 159,065,822 292,008,167 ]  32,942,345 

Exports 177,250,311 322,656,478 145,406,167 

Excess  of  exports 18,184,489 30,648,311 12,453,622 

The  increased  trade  between  the  two  countries  has  been  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  in  four 
years.  In  the  last  year  the  product  of  California  has  swollen  the  exportation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  American  industry,  but  in  the  previous  three  years  the  international  movement 
of  specie  had  been  unimportant.  It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  surplus  production  of 
gold,  that  large  fjuanlities  should  be  exported.  It  is  in  that  respect  with  nations  as  with 
individuals.  California  has  always  been  possessed  of  gold,  but  derived  no  benefit  from  it, 
but  in  parting  with  it  to  other  countries,  and  they  have  sold  it  very  cheap.  Severe  as  has 
been  the  labor  of  procuring  it,  it  has  been  exchanged  for  articles  which  require  less  labor 
in  the  production,  and  the  insmeJiate  operators  have  not  profited  much  by  it.  It  is 
probable,  however,  tiiat  had  the  labor  which  has  been  expended  in  the  California  gold 
mines  been  employed  in  the  older  states,  it  would  have  produced  nearly  as  much  wealth, 
but  of  a  description  to  have  been  consumed  on  tlie  spot.  Gold  is  not  subject  to  con- 
Eumption,  and  its  production  beyond  a  certain  point  must  be  surplu.',  and  results  in  the 
extended  commerce  of  the  country.  It  stimulates,  however,  all  other  industries.  The 
shoe  trade  of  Massachusetts,  has,  for  instance,  been  stimulated  into  great  prosperity  by  the 
demand  for  California,  but  the  gold  received  in  exchange  will  go  to  P]urope.  Although 
the  commercial  balance  is  annually  due  to  the  United  .States  from  Great  Britain,  yet  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  France — the  importations  from  that  country  generally  exceed  the 
exports  thither  by  a  large  figure. 

Thus,  for  the  last  four  years  the  movement  has  been  as  follows  : 
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Specie.  Mercli-indise.  Total. 

Import 901,093 1...  110,748,299 111,049,392 

Export 15,970,979 57,146,861 74,137,830 

Excess  of  imports 53,601,438  34,511,. 562 

"  exports $16,079,876 

The  balance  in  favor  of  France  is  a  little  more  than  the  balance  against  England,  and 
the  latter  country  has  not  only  to  meet  the  bills  running  upon  her  from  France  for  this 
balance,  but  also  for  the  balance  on  the  China  trade,  and  it  is  the  success  with  which  the 
"Peel  policy"  was  carried  out  that  enables  her  to  do  so  from  the  proceeds  of  the  produce 
she  buys  of  us.  The  modifications  of  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  food,  through  the 
removal  of  duties  and  changes  in  the  navigation  laws,  have  stimulated  her  industry  to 
demand  greater  supplies  of  produce,  which,  as  we  see.  meet  the  demands  upon  her  from 
other  countries  for  American  account.  I.*",  Iiowever,  the  invoices  which  she  sends  were 
undervalued  to  the  extent  charged  in  certain  quarters,  it  would  show  itself  in  the 
exchanges.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  balance  shown  to  be  in  English  hands,  by  the 
returns,  suffices  to  meet  the  adverse  balances  in  other  quarters  without  disturbance. 

The  following  is  a  sort  of  account  current  with  France  for  1851 : 

IMPORTS    FROM  FRANCE. 

Animals 6-39,743  ,  Cotton,  tamboured 535,0.57 

Paintings 6,326  |      "        velvet 6,747 

Plaiina.' 14,672  1      "        hose 117,716 

Pla.ster 2,181    Silk,  pieces 10,.57G,334 

Clolliing ]3,!»81  I      "     liose 36,.533 

Garden  seeds. 1,3,862  j      "     sewing 47,5.55 

Other 90,7.55  1      "     hats 66,697 

'  Bolting  cloth 22,185 

Total  free 400,702    Silk  and  worsted 746,861 


Cloths 1,988,181 

Shawls 135,.562 

Blankets 66,872 

Hose 19,211 

Worsteds 955,268 

Flannels - 4,409 


Linens, 135,351 

Clothing 276,935 

Laces 19,185 

Lastings .^  .  12,633 

Straw  hats 111,879 

BrasH  goods 54,433 


Carpets 6,.537  j  Tin  foil.. 16,320 

Cotton  print 1,386,669    Lead 335,638 

"       white 161,738 !  Jewels 14,944 
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Clocks 59,404|  Furs.. 

Watches 1,757,50-2  1  Corks. 


"       crystal 

Buttons 

Glass 

Plate 

Bottles 

Paper,  writing 


14,771 
ir)8,4t<8 

r)f',.V24 
106,075 

51,301 

80,385 


Imuu'ing... 117,929 


otlier. 


Boots.. - 
Leather. 
Slioea... 
Gloves.. 
China 


88,584 

47,785 

7i)2,937 

20,434 

510,816 

427,428 


Brushes 

Wool 

Wines 1, 

Brandy 2, 

Loaf  sugar 

Altnonds 

PniriPS 

Cheese 

Snap 

All  others 5 

Total  imports $31,410,720 


381,572 

73,679 

115,017 

494.125 

,385,000 

,051,020 

33.9(i2 

30,721 

64. .535 

26,744 

32,327 

,111,769 


EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCE. 


Oil 

Whalebone . . 

Lumber 

Oak  hark 

Naval  stores. 

Ashes 

Skins 

Provisions 

Rice 


Sl.695'  Tobacco 

268,440     Wax 

351,733  I  Ironware... 
90.659  j  (^tt'mware 
50,986  1  Books 

167,283  I  Gold  leaf.- - 
1.3,602  1  Allolliers.. 

117,678  I 

156,736  Total.., 


728,831 
17,690 
5,800 
3,346 
6.801 
3.000 

328,060 

.$20,435,852 


Cotton 18,124,512  I 

The  aggregates  stand  thus  : 

linpoits  merchandise $31,410,720 

Exports  produce 20,435,852 

Balance , .  -  - 10,974,868 

Specie  import 8304,833 

"       export 7,473,634 

Babnce  specie 7,168,401 

Exports  foreign  goods 341,660 


Balance  paid  in  bills  on  England. 


7,510,061 
.S3,464,807 


The  goods  impTted  from  France,  viz.:  silks,  wines  and  brandies,  are  those  which  pay 
the  highest  duties  under  our  tariff';  and  the  fact  is  to  be  here  remarked,  that  the  country 
which  sends  the  goods  taxed  the  highest  under  our  laws,  is  thai  which  has  the  largest 
balance  against  us;  whilst  that  country  whose  merchandise  is  least  taxed,  gives  a  balance 
largely  in  our  favor.  This  speaks  volumes  in  relation  to  the  efficacy  of  a  tariff  to  change 
the  "balance  of  trade."  One  reason  why  the  importation  of  silks  from  France  bear  so 
high  a  figure,  is  the  tax  which  the  government  imposes  upon  the  raw  marerial  of  that  manu- 
facture here.  If  these  duties  were  r^oved,  the  importation  of  silks  from  France  would 
suffer  a  great  diminution,  under  the  inffuunce  of  home  competition,  just  as  lawns,  de  lainee 
and  ,'ihawls  have  already  been  affected. 

We  may  compire  the  customs  revenues  of  the  three  countries,  for  the  last  two  years, 
reducing  all  to  dollars,  thus  : 


CUSTOMS  REVENUES  OF  FRANCE,  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1S51.  185-2.  IR51.  1«5?. 

France,  year  to  Jan.  1 f.l24,696,461..f  117,121. 405. .$23.380,585. .$21,960,762 

Great  Britain,  year  to  Apr.  5 i;i8,730..561..  £18,827,838..    89.806,678.,     90.264.554 

United  States,  year  to  Apr.  1 $50,201,074"   $50,7.39,4.53..    50,201,074..    50,739,453 

The  customs  revenue  of  France  is  this  year  increased,  and  is  12  percent,  more  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1852  than  for  the  same  quarter  in  1851.  Nevertheles.-i,  the  anti-commercial 
policy  of  that  country  betrays  itself  as  well  in  the  small  rf  venues,  whi<  h,  for  40,000,000  of 
Freni-h,  is  not  half  that  for  23,000,000  of  American,  and  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  of 
29,000,000  of  British.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  present  government  of  France 
will,  through  dimiiii>hed  restrictions,  give  an  impulse  to  the  internal  industry  of  the  country, 
and  endeavor  at  least  to  follow/  England  in  the  more  successful  production  of  material 
wealth. —  U  S.  Economist. 
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HARDWAUE    BUSINESS. 

Years.  Caphal  employed.  Imports.  Sales.  Dealers. 

184'2 S   96,000  00 SMO.OOO  00 S1S'',"00  00 6 

1843 12.'),000  00 177,000  00 '2-.iU,000  00 7 

1844 142,000  00 210,000  00 26.), 000  00 7 

184.5 160,000  00 2.5.1,000  00 ,120,000  00 7 

1846 100,000  00 30.5,000  00 3.5?,000  00 8 

1847 220,000  00 40.5,000  00 .5.10,000  00 9 

184S 270,000  00 .520,000  00 69.5,000  00 9 

1849 37:5,000  00 735,000  00 930,000  00 13 

1850 450,000  00 860,000  00 1,020,000  00 14 

1851 505,000  00 1,000,000  00 1,150,000  00 16 

Manitactures. — We  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  particular  details  respecting  the 
nfianulac-tiiring  establishments  in  operation,  but  pre.jeni  such  facts  and  statistics  a»  we 
think  cannot  but  prove  intere.'>ting,  and  perhaps  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  desire  for 
more  full  information  in  regard  to  our  strength  and  prospects  as  a  manufacturing  city. 

They  comprise  almost  every  branch  of  industry  pur.sued  in  western  cities,  and  in  some 
instances  to  an  equal,  if  not  greater  extent ;  the  aggregate  forming  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  our  business,  and  is  the  nucleus  upon  which  St.  Louis  is  to  build  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  manufacturing  city. 

The  infancy  of  this  arm  of  our  prosperity  has  had  much  to  contend  with,  the  principal 
obstacle  being  the  want  of  capital. 

But  few  manufacturers,  having  ample  means,  have  come  among  us,  and  the  capital  of 
our  own  citizens  has,  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  by 
commercial  pursuits  and  operations  in  real  estate. 

St.  Louis  has  therefore  paid,  and  still  is  annually  paying,  large  amounts  of  money  to 
other  cities  for  manufactured  goods,  which,  with  proper  encouragement,  would  have 
been,  and  can  be,  produced  here. 

Nevertheless,  several  branches  of  manufactures  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  import- 
ance not  surpassed  by  corresponding  enterprises  in  other  cities  of  the  Union.  The  great 
majority,  however,  are  still,  in  the  extent  of  their  business,  below  mediocrity. 

Whilst  our  steadily  increasing  commerce  has  been  b.Tsed  upon  money  and  real  estate 
of  immense  value,  our  manufactures  have  come  into  e.xistence  under  many  unfavorable 
circumstances,  and  struggled  on  without  adequate  means  ;  but  the  foresight  and  energy 
of  those  engaged  in  them  have  generally  rendered  them  su<:cessful.  In  numerous  in- 
stances they  have  overcome  the  competition  from  abroad,  reaping  fair  rewards  lor  their 
efforts,  and  making  available  to  the  public  good  many  of  our  hitherto  unemployed,  if  not 
unknown  advantages.  • 

Every  succeeding  year  renders  ns  not  only  more  independent  of  our  neighbors  upon 
the  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  who  have  calculated  largely  upon  our  custom  ;  but  we  are  con- 
tending with  them  for  a  share  of  the  benehts  arising  from  supplying  other  markets. 

The  flouring  is  at  present  our  most  productive  manufacturing  interest.  There  are 
twenty  mills.  An  examination  of  these  mills,  and  observation  of  their  judicious  man- 
agement, clearly  accounts  for  the  pre  eminence  at  St.  Louis  flour.  They  were  erected 
and  are  conducted  on  the  substantial  principle  o™producing  the  largest,  quantity  of  the 
hat  article,  at  the  lenst  possible  cost ;  and  are  owned  by  practical  men.  Several  recent- 
ly built,  embrace  all  the  improvements  in  the  economy  of  milling. 

The  amount  of  tlour  produced  in  1P51,  is  estimated  at  450,000  barrels.  Had  the  crop 
furnished  this  market  a  sufficient  stock  of  wheat  to  have  kept  them  in  full  operation 
durinc  the  entire  year,  the  amount  would  have  reached  one  million  of  barrels  ;  as  it  has 
resulted,  however,  the  total  value  of  their  products  in  flour,  feed,  A.C.,  ia  not  less  than 
$1,750,000. 

The  foundries  and  machine  shops,  of  which  there  are  nineteen,  produce  annually 
work  valued  at  $1,570,000.  Their  proprietors  wield  an  aggregate  capital  of  above  one 
million  of  dollars,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  created  by  their  own  industry,  and 
ihey  employ  1,200  men,  to  whom  they  pay  wages  yearly  to  the  amount  of  $4.'10,000. 

This  furniihes  a  brilliant  example  of  what  can  be  effected  in  this  city  by  well  directed 
labor. 

Many  of  our  manufactures,  though  conducted  under  great  disadvantages,  are  steadily 
eainiiig'  pround,  and  destined  by  the  accumulation  of  moderate  pains  to  ac-quire  a  firm 
and  permanent  fooling,  which  will  arrest  the  present  routine  of  consignments  to  our 
market  from  similar  establishments  abroad. 

Prominent  among  these  are  the  manufacturing  of  chairs  and  furniture,  carriages,  bug- 
gies, hats,  clothing,  chemicals,  plows,  stoves,  soap,  candles,  &c,  &c.  We  are  happy  to 
state,  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  attention  of  our  capitalists  has  been,  to  some  ex- 
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tent, directed  to  this  subject;  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  St.  Louis  is 
the  most  eligible  point  in  the  West  for  the  prosecution  of  many  manufacturing  in- 
terests. 

In  this  connection  we  may  enumerate  cotton  yarn  and  batting,  shot,  lead  pipe,  sheet 
lead,  bagging,  rolling  mills,  boat-buildmg,  sugar  refineries,  white  lead,  castor  and  linseed 
oil,  i.V;c.  <5tc. 

Some  of  the  e.stablishments  engaged  in  these  branches  of  industry,  rank  wiih  the  first 
in  the  Union.  We  regret  our  inability  to  procure  actual  figures  respecting  ihem ;  as 
such  statistics  would  prove  ibe  strength  of  our  position. 

Our  numerous  saw-milLs,  planing  machines,  .sash  and  door  factories,  &c.,  are  doing  a 
steady  and  profitable  business.  Notwithstanding  the  large  receipts  of  sawed  lumber 
sash,  &c.  daily  arriving  from  the  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Tennes- 
see rivers,  the  ruling  rates  show  that  stocks  never  accumulate  sutTiciently  to  permmently 
depress  prices  below  remunerating  figures. 

This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  onward  march  of  our  city,  exhibiting  an  actual  want 
of  mills  to  keep  pace  with  the  numerous  improvements  and  enterprises  now  in  progress, 
and  which  will  receive  renewed  impetus  from  the  rail- roads  destined  soon  to  radiate 
from  U3  in  every  direction. 

Among  the  heaviest  operations  are  those  of  our  sugar  refiners.  A  few  years  since 
this  branch  was  con.sidered  of  minor  importance,  and  of  doubtful  success.  Now,  instead 
of  importing  refined  sugars,  St.  Louis  supplies  notoidy  herself,  but  the  cities  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  lakes. 

Two  establishments  produce  sugars  and  molasses  annually  to  the  amount  of  81,400,000, 
and  dispense  for  wages  and  fuel  about  S120,000. 

We  understand  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  supply  our  southern  friends  with 
sugar  mills.     We  predict  for  the  enterprising  parties  the  full  realization  of  their  hopes. 

The  importance  of  this  new  bran(-h  to  our  manufactures  will  be  more  fully  appreciated, 
when  we  state  that  one  establishment  alone  in  Cincinnati  produces  and  ships  annually 
this  article  to  the  amount  of  S.'jOOjPOO,  and  that  whilst  freights  have  been  as  high  as  one 
dollar  per  100  lbs.  from  Cincinnati  to  New-Orleans,  a  contingency  that  can  never  occur 
here. 

We  cannot  in  this  report  particularize  the  great  variety  of  our  manufactures,  whether 
in  their  incipiency  or  full  tide  of  success. 

Our  object  is  to  show  that  St.  Louis  is  already,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  manufactur- 
ing place,  and  has  fairly  entered  the  arena  of  active  competition  with  her  sister  cities  : 
the  men  engaged  in  them  are  intelligent  and  persevering,  and  will  strive  to  press  onward 
in  the  good  cause. 

Si'.uated  in  the  midst  of  an  unequaled  agricultural  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  moun- 
tains of  iron,  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  vast  fields  of  coal,  lumber  of 
all  descriptions,  and  every  variety  of  earths  and  minerals  required  by  the  arts  and  mana- 
factuies,  St.  Louis  contains  all  the  necessary  elements  ofsuccess. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  under  this  head  we  will  add,  that,  next  to  the  want  of  fa  - 
cilities  by  our  manufacturers,  there  has  been  great  apathy  on  the  part  of  our  citizens, 
and  a  consequent  disinclination  to  invest  their  means  in,  or  give  encouragement  to  our 
own  workshops.  This  should  not  be.  Nothing  should  be  brought  from  abroad  that  can 
be  supplied  here. 

We  believe  a  new  era  in  this  respect  has  dawned  upon  us  ;  that  our  merchants  and 
moneyed  men  begin  to  feel  a  just  and  honorable  pride  in  promoting  the  labor  of  our  own 
citizens  ;  and  to  realize  that  their  interests  are  identical. 

This  s]>irit  will  not  only  give  additional  credit  to  our  manufacturers,  and  cheer  them 
on,  but  will  attract  those  of  other  cities  and  countries,  who  are  disposed  to  change  their 
location,  thus  bringing  us  population,  labor  and  wealth. 

Among  the  difficulties  to  overcome,  the  first  and  principal  is  that  already  alluded  to, 
the  want  of  capital.  The  course  recommended  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  effect  of  turn- 
ing a  sufficiency  into  the  proper  channels. 

Investments  in  manufactures  already  pay  on  the  average  better  than  those  invested  in 
commercial  or  land  speculations. 

The  next  most  important,  is  cheap  fuel.  We  must  have  more  coal,  and  of  a  better 
quality.  The  capital  and  enterprise  in  this  business  have  not  been  so  directed  as  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  eifect.  The  results  of  the  operations  of  our  coal  companies  have  failed 
to  meet  public  expectations,  and  coal  remains  altogether  too  dear,  when  we  consider 
the  immense  fields  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  which  are  so  easy  of  access. 

Rents  are  also  exorbitant,  parti(:ularly  that  of  ground  for  manufacturing,  .often  re- 
uiring  much  space,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  business  parts  of  the  city  or  the  river  . 
qay  we  not  look  for  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  the  holders  of  vacant  property  ? 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

l.-COST  AND  TUAN.SP011T  ON  RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 

From  the  able  report  of  Walter  Gwinn,  Chief  Engineer  on  the  .lames  River  and 
Kanawha  Catial,  we  extract  the  lollowing  valuable  Blalistics,  and  shall  coulinue  our  ex- 
tracts hercafier  upon  the  same  subject.  It  will  be  seen  that  Col.  Gwinn  is  distinctly  a 
canal  man. 

Table  of  Ike  Comparative  Cost  of  Construction  of  Ticenty-eight  Rail-roads  in  the 

Uniitd  Stales. 


Names  of  the  rail-roadp. 


St  1 


Westprn n7>'04 64,50... 53.75..  .117,804.  ..78,103..  .|8,032,813 

Boston  and  Worcester Hfiib 4-l,(j'2... 

branches,       24       ...24       C8,C25. . .71,149. . .  4,882,648 

Fitchbur? 50,930 50.93 

hranches 15,50 15.50 66,430. .. 53,473. . .   3,552,282 

Boston  and  Maine 74,260 4().47.  ..27,79 

branches 8,79 8,79 83,050... 48,423. . .  4,021,606 

Boston   and   Providence 41,000 2.5,25..  .15,75. . . 

"  ■'        branches 12        ...12      53        ...64,457...  3,416,232 

Boston  and  Lowell 25,750 25,75 

branches,       1,75. ... '1,75 27,500...  70,750...   1,945,646 

Eastern 38,106 2'.i.l0...16 

branches 19,91. ...19.91 58,016.. .53,776...  3,120,391 

OldColony 37,250 25.75...  1 1,.50. .. 

branches 7,75 7.75 45        ...50,967...  2,293,534 

Norwich  and  Worce.«ter 59        57,20...   1,80 

branches 7        ...   7      66        ...39,371...   2.598,514 

Providence  and  \Vorce.ner.. .  43  110 38,24...  5,17...  43,410. .. 42,(36. ..    1,^24,796 

Cheshire 53,64i; 53,ti4 53,646... 51,062. ..  2.739,318 


Totul 58.1,781... 9i;, 70.... 429  85.. 2.j3,(j6... 682,481.. 62;j,567... 38.427,780 


Albany  and  .Schenectady 16  900 7,90...  9,00...   16,9(!0..101,2(i6...   1,711,412 

Hud>on   River U:t,720 143,720..  76,.537.. .  14.000,000 

New-Vork  anil  trie    464        464         ..  64,655.  ..30.(100,000 

New-York  and  New-Haven 61        49,50.. .  11,50.. .  61        ..  5G.(i28.. .  3.417,737 

Svracn-e  Hinl   Ulica 53        53      ...   53        ..  40,982...  2,49(1,083 

U'lica  and  Sch.nectady 78        78      ...78        ..  53,127...  4,143,918 

Roclies-ler  and  t«yracu>e 104        ...      ..     104 

branches,     9,50     9,.50... 113,500..  37,000...  4,200,000 

Albany  and  VVe.^t  Siockbridge,  38,250 35,75..     2,50...  38,250..  50,480...   1,930,895 

New-York  and  Harlem PO        30        ..  58,327...   4,6(i6,208 


Total. 1038.870...  9.50  93,15    267,50      1048,370    544,40J       00  500,253 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 186         186        ..  .'4,283. .  .1(),(!I0,C38 

Baltiniori-  and    Wash.  br»nch,  3(1,500 30,500..  54,(00.    .    1,647,000 

Phil.,  WilmiiiL'ton    and   Bait.,  97        97        ..  66.0(W...   6,402,000 

Baliiniore  and  Susquehanna,.  69.500 69,.500. .  47,4.')0. . .   3.2"7,775 

Columl.ia 82        82        ..  51,280...   4.201.960 

Penn-vlvunia   Portape 36,666 36,666..  5(l9-.»0...    1.>»(.7,(I32 

Reading.'   91 ...94        .  .128,8(13. .  .12,1(17.482 

Richmond  and  Pctertburg 22        22        ..  39.8«6...      877.492 


Total 617,606...     —     ...  —    ..     —     .  ..617,006.. 492,622.  ..40,500,379 

nECAPlTULATIOS. 


Average 

cost  iper 
mile. 


Apjregate  of  the  MaFiachutctts  railroads,  main  track 585.78 

"  "  .  "  brandies 96  70 


'       682  48 38,427,780 .56,303 

Aggregate  of  the  New  Y'ork  rail-roads  and  branches 1048  37 66.500.253 63,489 

"  miucellaueous  lail-roads 617.06 4O,.500,379 65,570 


General  aggregate 2348.51      $145,488,412        61,949 
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The  an^reeate  length  of  the  main  stems  of  these  roarls  is  2,2-12,317  miles  ;  of  their 
branches  il  1U6  2(),  making  a  total  of  2,:)48,  517  miles.  The  aci,'regate  cost,  divided  by 
this  last  lii-taiice,  which  includes  boili  main  tracks  and  branches,  makes  the  average  cost 
per  mile  301,949.  But  as  the  branches  cost  much  less  than  the  main  lines,  the  average 
cost  (ifthe  main  lines  will  exceed  $fi3.000  per  mile. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Erie  Rail  road  was  $4,7C2,2G0  :  it  is  now  ascertain- 
ed that  iis  cost,  with  double  track  and  equipments,  will  exceed  S30, 000,000. 

"The  Boston  and  Providence  and  Worcest-'r  roads  were  estimated  to  cost  about 
$1,000,000  each;  The  aggregate  cost  has  reached  to  more  than  S?,000,000."  The  esti- 
mate for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  road,  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  svas  $4,528,- 
693  ;  the  cost  $9,662,374.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail-road  was  $6,000,- 
OOO  ;  the  cost  will  be  §14,000,000.  The  ratio  between  the  estimates  and  the  cost  of  most 
of  the  other  rail-roads  named  in  the  above  table,  is  nearly  as  great.  In  no  one  inst 
according  to  my  recolkction,  have  any  of  them  been  constructed  at  a  cost  less  than 
double  the  estimate.  Some  of  these  roads  are  of  recent  construction,  estimated  by  prac- 
tical engineers. 

As  my  desire  is  to  run  out  a  fair  parallel  between  canals  and  rail-roads,  I  will  here  sub- 
join a  table  of  the  cost  of  some  of  the  leading  canals  in  the  country. 

Table  of  the  Cost  per  mile  of  the  principal  lines  of  Canals  in  the  United  States. 

Leneth  Id  Cost  per  mile  of  Agrsregate  rust     Average 

milt-s.  enoh  eaniiU  in  dullnrs-      cost  per  mile 

New-Yorkand  Erie 363 §19,679 $7,143,477 

Oswpjo .  35 14,879 565,402 

Cavii?a  anil  Seneca 21 11.285 236.985 

Cheiining 23 29,678 682..594 

Crooked    Lake 8  19,597 156.775 

Cheiiaiiio  97 21,948 2,4 19.9.56 

Genesset-  Valley 1  v!0 31, 15-i 3  7:?8.»60 

Schuvlkill 103 20.688 2,2.34,304 

Ohio  and  branches 337 13,932 4  695,084 

Mu»kiiii:iim 91 17,382 1,627  262 

Wall.ol.lin? 25 24.290 607.2.50 

H.  ckiiiif  56 17.419 97.5.464 

Miami  and  Warren 85  14.5.59 1,237.515 

Miain i  e.xteiision 139 22  798 3, 1 68.922 

Wal);isli  ..ud  Erie 90 33,968 3057.120 

Lehijfli 87 51 ,207 4,4.55,009 

Susquehanna,  Xorlhwest  branches 184 21,837 4,01^,008 

Penn-vlvaiiia  main  line 277r 26.681 7,4U3,9';7 

Delaware  division  59i 20,633 1 .232,^2l 

Jiunes  Kiver  and  Kanawha 147 34,150 5,020,050 


Twenty  canals 2,356 $471,263 $54,676,9.36. . .  .$23,207 

0.— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  REVENUES,   ETC.,  OP    NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Froiji  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Williams,  upon  North  Carolina,  lately  issued  from  the 
press  of  Lippencott  &.  Co.,  we  extract  the  following : 

In  1825,  a  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  was  established,  and  the  funds'ari.^ing  from 
the  sales  of  Cherokee  lands  and  dividends  from  stock  owned  by  the  state  in  the  Bank  of 
Cape  Fear,  set  apart  as  the  fund.     (See  Revised  Statutes,  p.  347.) 

Present  Internal  Improvement  Board— Calvin  Gkaves,  of  Caswell ;  Thomas  Bragg, 
of  Northampton. 

1.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  nniting  the  waters  of  Pasquotank  and  Elizabeth  rivers 
in  Virginia,  was  incorporated  in  1T90. 

2.  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  incorporated  in  1796,  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  from  Averysborough  to  the  confluence  of  the  Deep  and  Haw  rivers, 
the  sum  of  §100,000,  to  be  subscribed  in  shares  of  oue  hundred  dollars  each;  the^state 
subscribed  six  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  stock. 

3.  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  incorporated  in  1812,  improving  the  navigation  from 
Halifax  to  the  Virginia  line.     The  state  owns  850,000  in  the  stock  of  this  company. 

4.  The  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Creek  Canal  was  incorporated  in  1826;  in  which  the  state 
holds  thirty  shar«s. 

5.  The  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  River  Navigation  Company  was  incorporated  in  1849,  in 
which  the  state  subscribed  840,000. 

6.  Neuse  River  Navigation  Company,  incorporated  in  18.50.     State  subscribes  S40, 000. 
1.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail-road,  from  Raleigh  to  Gaston,  on  R/ianoke  River,  was 

incorporated  in  l5<35.  This  road  was  finished  July  4th,  1839,  at  a  cost  of  about  51,600,000. 
The  state  indorsed  the  bonds  of  this  road  in  1838,  to  the  amount  of  8500,000  ;  and  in 
1840,  S3UO,000 ;  for  which  she  is  liable,  and  has  already  in  part  paid ;  the  road  being 
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mongn^i'il  to  save  the  state  harmless,  has  been  solJ  under  the  mortgage,  and  lias  been 
purrhased  by  tiie  state. 

George  VV.  Miirdecai,  President. 

2.  The  Raleigh  and  Wilmington  Rail  road,  from  the  Roanoke  River  to  Wilmington, 
was  inc-iirporated  in  It'Ga.  Tlie  company  was  organized  in  March,  l!^3(;.  This  work  was 
comnuMiced  in  October,  \S:i6,  and  liiiislied  in  March,  1^40,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  Six 
hundred  thousand  were  subscribed  in  the  stock  l)y  the  state  ;  and  by  act  ot' 1840,  the  state 
indorsed  the  bonds  of  thi.^  con.pany  for  $300,000,  a  part  of  which  she  has  paid.  The  re- 
pairs of  (he  road  in  l^.'iO,  increased  the  i  ost  to  another  million.     Gen.  McRae,  Pre.sident. 

3.  The  North  Carolina  Rail  road,  from  the  Wilmington  and  Rylcigh  Rail-road,  in 
Wayne  county,  to  Charlotte,  was  incorporiited  in  l^*4i',  in  which,  on  Sl,000,000  being 

,  subscribed  by  individual  subscribers,  .*'J,0(i0.llOO  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  state.      This 
road  i«  now  in  progress.     Hon.  J.  M.  Nbindiead,  President. 

1.  Buncombe  Turnpike,  from  tlie  Saluda  Gap  by  way  of  Ashevilie  to  the  To  nessee 
line,  was  incorporated  in  1824;  capital  stock  to  be  830,000,  in  shares  of  lifty  dollars  each; 
the  state  owns  on-^  hundreil  shares.  The  company  was  organized  in  182G  ;  the  first  toll- 
gate  was  erected  in  October,  1827. 

2.  The  Fayelteviile  and  Western  Plank-road,  from  Fayetteville  to  Salisbury,  was 
incirpiraied  in  1848.  Stock,  $200,000,  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  Slate  subscribes 
one-fifth. 

3.  Tiie  Turnpike  Road,  from  Salisbury  west  to  the  Georgia  line,  was  incorporated  in 
1S48,  and  the  lands  in  the  state,  in  Clierokee,  Macon,  and  Haywood,  as  well  as  the 
Cherokee  bonds,  are  pledged  to  make  the  same. 

The  Public  Treasury  of  North  Carolina  is  divided  into — 
I.  Public  Fund. 
II.   Literary  Fund. 
The  public  fund  is  supplied — 

I.  From  taxes  collected  by  the  sheriffs  annually  from  the  people,  and  paid  into  the 
treasury,  wliich  is  levied  on  land  and  town  pr''perty,  poll,  (white  and  black,)  money  at 
interest,  dividends  and  profits,  stores,  carrin^es,  watches,  and  other  property,  bank  tax, 
attorneys,  license.^,  dividends  of  Buncombe  Turnpike  Company,  and  some  other  sources, 
which  amounted  last  year  tt)  §179,708. 

The  literary  fund  is  supplied — 

II.  P.y  the  sales  of  vacant  and  swampy  lands  in  the  state,  taxes  on  taverns,  dividends 
on  stock  held  by  the  state  in  the  Bank  of  the  Slate  and  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  dividends  on 
the  stock  held  by  ihe  state  in  the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  and  in  the  Cape  Fear 
Navigation  Company,  tax  on  aucliotieers,  interest  on  bonds  held  by  the  board,  which 
auiouDied  last  year  to  $112,316. 

THE  AN.N-UAL  EXPENSES  OF   THE  STATE.       ]  LIABILITIES  OF    THE  STATE. 

From  the  public  fund  for  ju-  For  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 

diciary  at>out §30,000  00  |      road §500,000  00 


Legislature 45,iiOO  00 

Executive 10,000  00 

Principal  and  interest  on  bonds 
of  Raleisrh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
road indorsed   by  the  state.         70,000  00 

And    other    demands,    wliich 

amounted  last  year  (18.50)  to      228,173  00 

The  expanses  paid  from  lite- 
rary fund  are,  for  common 
schools 107,339  00 


For      do.  do         do  10(i,000  00 

State  bonds 200,000  00 

State    bonds   for   Fayelteviile 

and      Western      Turnpike  » 

Company 120,000  00 

State  bonds  for  Neuse  and  Tar 

rivers 65,000  00 

State  bonds  for  Cape  Fear  and 

Deep  rivers 80,000  00 

State  bonds  for  North  Carolina 

Rail-road 2,000,000  00 


83,071,000  00 
3  — THK  C.\NAL  AROUND  THE  FALLS  OF  TIIE  OHIO. 

This  work,  su'-cessfully  designed  and  constructed  to  ficilitate  the  trade  and  travel  that 
ascemls  and  descends  the  Ohio  River,  is  now  (nearly  nine  tenths  of  it)  the  property  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Its  original  construction,  althouph  promising  great  facilities 
and  advantag>*8  to  the  public,  was  regarded  as  a  doubtful  speculation.  As  the  promi- 
nent fa'Ls  connected  with  its  history  are  of  interest  to  the  people  generally,  who  own 
nearly  the  whole  improvement,  ami  of  special  interest  to  those  who  trade  and  travel  upon 
La  Be'lf  Riv  ere,  we  briefly  grate  them. 

In  ^25,  the  Legi.slature  pf  Kenrurky  crranted  a  charter  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
around  t'le  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  KentucVy  side,  with  a  capital  stock  of  S600,000, 
to  be  called  the  "  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal."  The  conipany  and  the  individual  share, 
holders  became  involved  in  p-cuniarv  piribarra.'«smenis  in  constructing  the  work,  and  in 
December,  1831,  they  applied  for  and  obtained  from  the  legislature  authority  to  increase 
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the  stock  to  an  amount  suffii-ient,  at  SlOO  per  share,  to  pay  all  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
construction,  and  the  interest  thereon,  up  to  the  lime  it  was  npened  for  use.  When  this 
authority  was  ijiven,  no  returns,  in  the  shape  of  dividends  or  interest,  had  been  realized 
upon  the  investment. 

To  aid  and  encouracre  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  this  Important  work,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  United  States  government  to  suliscribe  1,000  shares  to  the  original 
stock,  in  1825;  1,335  additional  shares  in  18-J9 — in  all,  2,335  shares,  and  paying  therefor 
$233,.i00. 

Under  an  act  of  December,  1831,  the  company  made  an  "allowance"  to  the  stock- 
holders of  twenty  per  cent,  interest  on  all  stock  standinj  three  and  one-third  years,  and  ten 
per  cent,  upon  tiiat  of  one  and  two-thirds  of  a  year  standing — tlie  total  allowance  being 
Sl06,650,ofwhichtlic  United  Slates  received,  in  stock,  833,350.  The  company  also  allowed 
S60,000  as  a  dividend  from  the  net  receipts  of  the  canal  during  its  operation,  and  of  this 
the  United  States  received  $23,350  in  stock — making  in  all  $."j6  700,  for  which  567 
additional  shares  of  stock  were  received.  After  this  allowance,  and  until  18-12,  individuals 
held  7.098  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  the  United  States  2,902;  representing 
$1,000,000,  total  cost  of  the  canal. 

From  January,  1834,  to  .lanuary,  1842,  regular  annual  dividends  were  made,  in  money, 
to  the  stockholders,  from  the  net  profits  of  the  company  ;  and  the  United  States  received, 
during  these  eight  years,  an  aggregate  sum  of  82.57,078  in  dividends — the  total  amount 
divided  among  all  the  stockholders,  during  that  period,  was  8822,537.  At  this  point  of 
time,  .January,  1842,  the  United  Slates  had  paid  into  the  company  S233,500,  and  received 
$2.57,078  in  cash  dividends,  S.56,700  in  .stock  dividend,  and  held  82,902  shares  of  stock. 

The  business  upon  the  Ohio  River  was  large,  and  rapidly  increasing,  the  canal,  which 
was  at  first  regarded  as  a  hazardous  speculation,  had  become  exceedingly  remunerative 
to  shareholders — and  the  public  began  to  demand  increased  facilities  for  the  river  trade 
and  travel  around  the  Falls,  by  constructing  another  canal  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  present  one,  and  free  from  tolls.  The  stock  of  this  company,  in 
case  its  chartered  rights  and  privileges  remained  unimpared,  was  regarded  as  a  good  invest- 
ment at  S250  per  share  ;  but  the  shareholders  became  alarmed  at  the  popular  demands 
and  demonstrations,  and  in  1842  they  applied  for  and  obtained  from  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture the  privilege  of  selling  the  stock  held  by  individuals  to  the  United  States,  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  or  to  the  City  of  Louisville,  with  the  view,  eventually,  of  making  the  canal 
free  of  tolls;  and  they  also  obtained  the  privilege  of  appropriating  the  net  income  of  the 
canal  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  instead  of  making  dividends — fixing  the  pri^e  of  the  stock, 
the  first  year,  not  exceeding  S150  a  share  ;  and  the  highest  price  to  be  paid  each  subse- 
quent year,  was  the  maximum  price  of  the  first  year,  with  6  per  cent  per  annum 
added.  And  when  the  stock  of  individuals  should  all  be  bought  up,  then  it  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  the  United  States  would  only  levy  suffi- 
cient tolls  to  keep  the  canal  in  repair,  &c. 

This  plan  of  liquidating  individual  stock  began  in  1842.  and  the  total  net  receipts  of  the 
canal  from  that  time  to  January.  1852,  were  SI. 276, 713  32,  and  the  total  income,  as  it  was 
annually  realized,  has  been  appropriated  in  buying  up  the  stock  of  individuals — paying  in 
1842,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  sh^re,  and  increasing  in  price  each  subsequent  year, 
according  to  the  schedule  in  the  Act  of  1842,  until  the  price  last  year,  reached  S231  per 
share — and  over  600  shares  were  taken  at  that  price  On  tlie  first  of  January,  1852,  the 
United  States  owned  8,660  shares  of  the  stock,  and  individuals  only  1,340. 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  legislative  and  financial  hi.story  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
Canal,  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

The  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  inland  commerce  of  that  rich  and  ptoduclive 
region,  now  demand  another  canal  on  the  Indiana  side,  or  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
one,  and  its  freedom  from  tolls. 

4.— STEAMBOAT  ACCIDENTS. 

We  spoke  lately  of  Ihe  [morals  of  horse-racing  and  boat-racing,  and  preferred  the 
former. 

Perhaps  we  were  wrong ;  but  the  late  melancholy  cases  of  the  St.  James,  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  Henry  Clay,  of  New-York,  will  show. 

The  subject  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  a  bill  has  passed  one  house,  of  the 
mo5t  stringent  character,  which  it  is  believed  will  secure  the  lives  of  p.issengers  fr  rn  the 
perils  of  human  cupidity,  human  recklessness,  and  what  is  easier  than  either — iron  and 
steam.     We  shall  publish  the  bill  hereafter. 

The  following,  made  up  from  the  files  of  the  New- York  Herald,  gives  some  of  these 
steamboat  doings,  since  the  first  of  January  last.     Nearly  500  lives  gone  in  six  months  : 

STEAMBOAT   ACCIBENTS  IN    THE   UNITED    STATES    IN    1852. 
Jan'ry  9. — Boiler  of  seanier  Magnolia,  exploded  at  St.  Simon's   Island,  Georgia.     13 
persons  killed ;  11  injure  1. 
14- — Boilerof  steamer  George  Washington  exploded,  near  Grand  Gulf,  Miss.     16 
lives  lost;  10  persons  injured. 
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14. — Steamer  Martha  WasbiHgton  burnt,  near  Meinpliis,  Tenn.     5  lives  lost. 

23. — E?teamer  Pitzer  Miller's  boiler  exploded,  at  ilie  inouih  of  the  White  river. 

Several  persons  killed. 
2o. — ."^teaiiier  De  Wilt  Clinton  struck  a  snng  near  Menipliie,     eiin.     40  lives  lost. 
31. —  Steamer  General  Warreu  wrecked,  at  Astoria,  Oregon.     42  lives  lost. 
Feb.  H. — Steamer  Caddo  sunk,  near  New-Orleans.     5  lives  lost. 

29. — Sieam  tow-boat  Mary  Kingsland's  boiler  burst,  below  New-Orleans.     5  lives 
lost ;   3  persons  injured. 
Mar.  v!C. — Steamer  Focahonlas  collnp-ed  her  floes,  near  Memphis,  Tenn.     8  lives  lost ; 
18  persons  severely  Ecalded. 
26. — Steamer  Inilependence  wrecked,  in  Matagorda  bay,  Texas.     7  lives  lost. 
April  3. — Steamer  Redstone's  boilers  exploded,  near  Carrolliou,  In.     21  lives  lost ;  25 
persons  irjured. 
3. — Steamer  Glencoe  blew  up,  at  St.  Louis.     Number  of  lives  lost  unknown. 
9. — Steamer  Saluda's  boiler  exploded,  at  LexingtDn,  Mo.     100  lives  lost. 
11. — Steamer  Pocahontas  burnt,  near  Choctaw  Bend.     12  lives  lost. 
25. — Steamer  PrSirie  State  collapsed  her  Hues,  on  the  Illinois,  killing  and  wounding 
20  persons. 
May  19. — Steamer  Pittsburg's  cylinder  heads  broken,  killing  1  and  injuring  3  persons. 
June  H. — Steamer  Forest  City  collapsed  a  flue,  at.  Clevehind.     3  lives  lost. 
July     0. — Steamer  St.  James'   boiler  exploded    near   New-Orleans.        About   40   lives 
lost. 
12. — Propeller  City  of  Oswego  run  into  by  another  steamer,  near  Cleveland,  and 

sunk.     20  lives  lost. 
28. — Steamer  Henry  (lay  burnt,  near  Yonkers,  on  the  Hudson.     About  80  lives 
lost,  and  about  20  more  or  less  injured. 

THE   MELANCHOLY       ESULT   IN   FIGURES. 

No.  of  Lives  Persons 

Steamers.  lost.  Injured. 

.January 6 116 21 

February .2 10 3 

Mirch 2 1:') 13 

April 5 143 -  -  35 

May 1 1 3 

June 1 3 — 

July 3 140 90 

Total 20 428 100 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

]— INTERNAL  RESOURCES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  area  of  South  Carolina  in  round  numbers  is  nineteen  millions  of  acres,  and  the 
population  under  six  hundred  thousand,  giving  over  thirty  acres  of  land  to  every  indivi- 
dual, old  and  young,  black  and  while,  and  I  think  we  may  safely  say  there  is  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  every  j)erson  engaged  in  its  tillage.  If  then,  we  estimate  that  by  any 
means  one  half  of  the  land,  or  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  are  capable  r)f  culture, 
there  is  room  enough  in  our  borders  yet  to  plant  ten  limes  as  inueh  nion'  as  we  now  plant. 

Admitting,  then,  that  we  have  nine  and  a  halfmillions  of  acres  of  tillable  land,  of  which 
allow  one  half  for  grain  and  pasturage,  and  plant  only  the  balance,  four  and  three  quarter 
millions  of  acres,  or  one-fourth  of  all  our  surface,  and  were  to  make  no  more  than  half  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  it  would  give  us  a  crop  of  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  thousand 
bales,  equal  to  the  present  whole  crop  of  the  United  States  This  is  stariliig,  and  some 
of  my  readers  may  tiirow  back  their  heads  and  raise  up  their  hands  in  amazement.  At 
first,  it  d<>es  look  incredible,  tl  at  so  small  a  territory  and  but  one-fourth  of  it  employed, 
making  only  half  a  crop,  sliould  turn  out  so  much;  but  here  are  the  figures,  and  compe- 
tent calculators  say  we  have  the  land.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  sort  of  new  idea,  and  some  one 
may  say  if  ."^oulh  Carolina  can  do  so  much,  the  other  cotton  states  can  do  it  too,  or  that 
South  Carolina  is  looking  ahead  to  make  all  the  cotton  wanted.  But  observe,  I  nm  not 
telling  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  or  what  we  are  going  tn  do,  but  what  we  could  do  if  we 
woulJ,  and  wliat  duly  to  ourselves  reijuires  that  we  should  boldly  attempt  for  our  sake 
and  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  if  we  wisli  to  improve  our  condition  by 
using  our  resources,  or  even  maintain  our  present  standing  before  the  world. 

Let  our  rivers  be  straightened — throw  all  the  water  into  one  straight  channel,  thai  it 
may  run  off  quick  and  wash  out  deep — thus  securing  their  deltas  free  from  freshets,  and 
you  open  up  an  immense  mine  of  agricultural  wealth,  which  muist  add  to  your  capital. 
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inrrease  your  productions  and  comforts,  employ  your  labor  and  skill  to  greater  advantage, 
inviie  an  im-reaae  and  retain  your  present  iiuinbiTs — wliioli,  if  soinetliiiig  is  not  dotif,  must 
look  out  for  other  fields  too|lerate  it).  To  eflre<!t  tliis  purpose  is  worth  an  eflTort— for  if  we 
lose  iliein,  we  lose  the  essentials  ot  streuuth.  ca|>ital,  and  population — when  llie  opposite 
course  will  encourage  them  to  reniain  with  their  energies,  lU'-ans,  aiui  productions. 

Small  streams  are'ditidjed,  firained  and  re-dr.nned,  as  we  will  see  on  almost  every  plan- 
tation—then why  not  the  rivers  that  are  worth  eo  much  more? 

From  Camden  falls  to  Santee  is  about  40  miles—  the  swamp  will  average  at  least  two 
miles — niany  places  it  is  four  miles  across— but  say  two  miles  all  the  way,  and  you  have 
eighty  sipiai'e  miles  or  ufjwards,  fifty-one  thousand  acres  of  land,  of  wliich  there  is  not 
now  under  culture  above  15,000  acres,  thus  adding  36,000  acres  of  new  land  ;  or  say  an 
increase  of  value  on  the  whole  of  B'M  per  acre,  gives  us  1,000,000.  And  this  in  a  short 
distance  of  Wateree  alone,  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  while  there  is  Santee,  VVateree.  the 
Pee  Dees,  Lynche's  Creek,  and  several  other  streams,  adding  in  all  ten  or  twenty  times 
more. 

As  we  know  more  about  Wateree  River,  and  we  believe  that  no  other  would  yield  so 
much  at  so  little  expense,  we  can  say  more  about  it,  and  would  respectfully  ask  particu- 
lar attention  to  it,  from  Camden  to  Sintee.  In  a  straight  line,  it  is  about  forty  miles — as 
it  runs,  125  miles  or  more.  The  fall  18  inches  or  more  to  the  mile,  as  it  could  not  run 
with  less.  Reduce  the  length  to  forty  milfs,  and  concentrate  the  fall,  gives  us  five  feet, 
and  if  the  flow  increases  in  proportion,  it  woukl  run  off  in  one  day  as  much  as  it  runs  now 
in  one  week,  and  the  single  cliannel  give  sufficient  vent  for  all  the  water. 

The  old  river  beds  could  soon  be  planted — the  creeks,  lakes  and  ponds  could  be  drain- 
ed by  ditches  into  the  deepened  channel,  and  all  or  nearly  all  rendered  secure  from  over- 
flow ,)f  water,  which  has  been  so  frequent  the  last  few  years  as  to  discourage  the  few  that 
plant  tli-'ui.  The  crops  and  slock  lost  in  the  last  ten  years  would  be  a  sufficient  sum  to 
pay  for  the  work  I  propose. 

These  lands  are  greatly  needed,  for  what  was  naturally  fertile  of  the  high  lands,  has 
become  much  worn,  while  these  lands  once  made  free  from  freshets,  are  almost  invalua- 
ble, the  quality  of  the  soil  bring  the  very  ri<'hest,  and  lying  so  as  never  to  wear  out, 
producing  cotton,  corn,  or  small  grain  eq  lal  to  any  lands  on  earth.  These  great  advan- 
tages would  not  be  for  a  few  years  only,  or  recptire  a  periodical  expense  to  keep  them  up 
as  most  improvement'"  do,  Ijut  thfy  will  tell,  and  tell  well  for  all  time  to  come. 

An  ex|iendiiure  of  SIOO.OOO  by  the  state  will  add  one  million  to  its  wealth.  Lands  now 
valued  at  five  dollars  will  be  worth  fifty  dollars  per  acre  ;  it  is  too  large  an  undertaking 
for  individuals,  though  they  have  done  much  in  banking  out.  which  does  not  answer  the 
purpose.  To  embank  all  the  way  would  est  three  times  the  money  that  straighlenin 
it  woidd.  and  then  the  embankments  are  always  liable  to  break  or  be  undermined,  while 
the  water  out.Mde  of  them  must  lieon  the  ground,  which  is  often  an  injury  to  crops,  to  the 
ground,  and  a  hindrance  from  work.  The  enterprise  is  so  inviting  to  the  state,  so  much 
can  ije  done  with  so  little  money,  let  it  be  surveyed  by  a  competent  man, — count  the 
cost,  make  all  the  calculations,  and  go  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Here  we  have  rich 
mines  which  are  certain  never  to  fail.  They  cannot  be  worked  too  soon  ;  objection  might 
be  made  to  this  magnificent  improvement  as  redounding  too  much  to  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
which  T  answer  by  asking  what  work  of  its  kind  has  not  the  same  tendency  ?  Where  a 
railroad  passes,  land  rises  in  price.  Town  property  and  rents  increase  in  value,  where 
the  facilities  of  tride  ajnd  travel  are  enlarged  ;  and  what  is  good  for  a  part  of  the  people  is 
good  f  rr  the  whole,  'f  he  slate  belongs  to  the  people,  and  without  the  people  it  could  not 
go  on.  We  insist  with  great  confidence,  that  this  enterprise  is  practicable,  and  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  result  in  emin  -nt  good  to  all. 

It  looks  like  this  acquisition  had  been  reserved  for  a  later  day — a  day  when  necessity 
would  compel  a  movement  towards  it.  To  the  writer,  who  mustconfess  himself  sanguine 
on  the  subject,  it  presents  itself  as  a  cheap  means  of  nearly  doubling  the  wealth  of  the 
state. — Richland. 

2.— WISCONSIN.— HER  INTERNAL  FACILITIES  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  most  westera  link  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  is  connected  with  a  pron?  of  the 
Mississippi,  called  the  Wisconsin  River,  by  a  hook — named  the  "Fox  and  Wisconsin 
River  Improvement."  The  Fox  River  is  navigable,  and  empties  its  waters  into  Lake 
Michigan,  through  Green  Bay — a  kind  of  fungus  attachment  resembling  a  jug-handle. 
This  great  water  communication  between  the  lakes  and  Mississippi  River  extends  in  a 
8outh-west»*rn  direction  Irmn  Green  Bay,  through  the  interior  of  the  settled  regions  of  the 
state;  and  is  the  only  great  thoroughfare  between  the  lakes  and  Mississippi,  north  of  Illi- 
nois The  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  River  with  the  Mississippi  is  a  little  Ijelow  Prai- 
rie du  Cliien,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  romantic,  as  well  as  most  ancient  river  towns  in 
the  west.  This  river  is  navigable  for  two  hundred  miles,  and.  with  its  tributaries  flows 
through  the  m-ist  exten^ive  lumber  rezions  in  the  Union,  furnishing  the  lower  Mississippi 
country  with  annual  supplies  of  rafts  of  pine  lumber,  shingles,   &c.     Steamers  are  now 
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£  lying  ns  rejrularlv  between  tlie  upper  and  lower  trade  on  the  Wisconsin  River  as  the  St. 
ouis  and  Galena  packet!=  on  the  Mississippi. 

Milwaukee,  occupying  an  eligilile  position  for  rotnmerce,  is  located  on  the  Wisconsin 
side  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  the  i-enlie  of  the  western  shore,  and  is  destined  to  lie  the 
custom  liniise  recipien'.  for  the  heavy  prodn<'ts  of  the  nortli  west,  in  spite  of  all  rivals. 
This  assertion  nlay  be  coolly  received  in  some  quarters;  but  when  the  projected  Milwau- 
kee and  Mississippi  llailroad  is  completed,  (forty  miles  of  whicli  is  now  finished,  and  six- 
ty miles  more  unaer  contract.)  common  sense  anil  a  glance  at  the  peographical  position 
of  the  route,  must  convince  any  one  that  our  conclusion  is  anything  but  chimerical.  This 
great  arterial  trunk,  e\t?nding  fnm  Milwaukee  through  an  already  densely  p(i|)ulated 
region,  will  send  forth  branches  in  every  feasible  direction,  to  cather  in  and  empty  into 
Milwaukee  the  surplusage  of  nearly  all  the  country  lying  north  of  latitude  40}",  including 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Northern  Iowa,  and  the  new  Indian  purchase — than  uhich  no 
other  regions  of  the  great  west  can  boast  of  receiving  more  than  half  the  like  emigration 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  nor  will  likely  for  years  to  come. 

Madiscui,  the  capital  of  the  state,  situated  in  the  inferior,  and  in  the  focus  of  a  rich  and 
healthy  agricultural  region,  will  be  the  secondary  central  lerininus  for  plank  and  rail-road 
ingathering — the  cargoes,  freight  and  storage  of  which  will  flow  into  Milwaukee,  by  way 
of  the  great  trunk,  for  shipment  to  New- York  city. —  Grant  Co.  Wis.  Her. 

3.— EMIGRATION  RETURNS. 

The  following  returns,  just  issued  by  her  Majesty's  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners,  show  the  annual  emigration  for  27  years,  from  IPO.'i  to  18.">1,  inclusive. 
It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last  year,  whilst  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  Slates  has  increased  by  44, i"?,  and  to  Australia  by  ."),495,  as  compared  with 
the  prece<iing  year;  there  has  been  a  falling  offof  emigrants  to  other  places  of  above  one- 
half,  and  to  the  North  American  possessions  the  increase  has  been  30  per  cent.,  the  ag- 
gregate increase  being  55,117,  or  nearly  20  per  cent. 

North  Australian  Co- 

Year.  American  U.  States.  lonies  ami  All  other  Total. 

Colonies.  N.  Zealand.  places. 

1925 8,741 .'5,551 4«5 114 14,891 

1826 12,818 7,063 903 \}r^ 20,900 

1827 12,G48 14,5','fi 715 114 28,003 

1828 12,084 12,817 1,0.56 135 26,092 

1829 13,307 1.5,678 2,016 197 31.198 

1830 30, .574 24,887 1,242 204 .56,907 

1831 58,067 23,418 1,561 114 83,160 

1832 66.339 32,872 3,7.33 196 103,140 

18.33 •iit.f'nH 29,109 4,093 517 62,.527 

1834 40,060 33,074 2,800 288 76,222 

1835 15..573 26,720 1,860 325 44,478 

1836 34.226 37,774 3,124 293 75,417 

1837 29,884 36,770 .5,054 326 72,034 

1838 4. .578 14,332 14,021 292 33.222 

1839 12,658 33,.536 15,786 Jt      227 62,207 

1840 32,293 40,642 15.850 1,958 90.743 

1841 3H,164 45,117 32.625 2,786 lli^,.592 

1842 54,123 63,8.52 8, .531 1,835 12'',344 

1843 23.518 28,335 3,47f» 1,881 57,212 

1844 22,924 43,660 2,229 1,873 70,686 

1845 31,8r3 58,.5r)8 830." 2.330 93,.501 

1846 43.439 82,239 2,347 1,826 129,851 

1847 1  oy.6H0 1  42,1.54 4,949 1 ,4H7 2.58.270 

1848 31,065 108,283 23,904 4,8,^7 24f,089 

1849 41.:i(;7 219,450 32,091 6.590 299,498 

18.50 32,<«<il 223.078 16.037 8,773 280,849 

1851 42,605 267.3.57 21, .532 4,472 33.5,966 


Total 8^*4,306 1 ,750,682 222,855 4^,156 2,901,999 

4.— FLORIDA— KEY  WEST— THE  WRECKERS— FISHERIES.^ETC,  ETC 

Florida,  as  legards  population,  is  the  smallest  of  the  thirty-one  states  ;  her  white  popu- 
lation bein^only  47,120,  and  her  slave  39,341.  A  Spanish  settlement  was  made  wiibin  the 
limits  of  the  stale  nearly  fifty  years  previous  to  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 
Fort  Marion,  in  the  city  of  .St.  Augustine,  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
Sales,  having  been  finished  in  175C,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Vlth ;  and  St.  Augus- 
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tine  is  tlie  most  venerable  city  in  the  Union,  having  been  settled  forty-three  years  before 
JamestDwn,  Va  ,  by  tlie  British. 

Key- West  is  an  island  at  the  soulhern  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  and  belongs 
to  the  Archipelago  which  beautify  the  Florida  coast  and  the  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
MexiiMi.  It  is  the  southernmost  settlement  in  tlie  United  ;?lales,  and,  by  its  position,  is 
the  Ki'i/ of  the  United  States  to  the  Florida  Pass  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  This  island 
has  so  long  been  connected  with  scenes  of  inariiiine  disaster  and  wrecknur.  that  its  repu- 
tation abroad  has  been  associated,  very  generally  and  unjustly,  with  barbarous  violence 
and  gitasi  piracy. 

It  is.  however,  one  of  the  most  attractive  "beauty-spots"  resting  upon  the  surface  of 
the  oce^n — with  a  climate  more  salubrious,  healthful,  and  remedial,  than  any  other  spot 
tiuon  this  continent,  and  with  a  population  characterized  by  as  much  intelliiieiice,  accom- 
plishuienis,  honesty,  industry  and  morality,  as  that  of  any  oth  'r  portion  of  the  Union. 

Key- West  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  state  of  Florida,  containing  about  3,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  650  houses,  QG  stores,  10  warehouses,  4  churches,  (Episcopal,  C.itho- 
lie,  Methodist  and  Baptist,)  courthouse, jail,  custom-house,  marine-hospital,  commodious 
military  barracks,  a  fort  in  the  process  of  construction,  on  which  S360, 000  has  been  ex- 
pended, and  requiring  over  a  million  more  to  complete  it.  It  has  27  wreckiug  and  coast- 
ing and  fishing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,250  tons.  The  harbivr  is  large, 
safe  and  easy  of  access,  by  different  channels,  for  ships  of  22  feet  draft. 

The  island  is  four  miles  Ion?  by  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  making  the  area  about 
2,000  acres,  including  a  salt-pond  of  some  350  acres.  It  is  composed  of  a  formation  of 
coral  lime-stone  and  sea-shells,  with  a  sandy  and  rocky  surface,  and  very  little  available 
soil.  The  highest  elevation  on  the  island  is  not  over  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  unoccupied  parts  are  covered  with  low  stunted  wood  and  bushes,  the  larger  trees 
having  been  prostrated  by  the  destructive  gale  of  184G.  The  prickly  pear,  geranium,  &c. 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  wild  flowers  never  cease  to  unfold  their  petals — it  is  an  ever- 
green spot.  The  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  banana,  plantain,  the  lime,  the  orange,  lemi>n,  fig, 
tamarind,  date  and  other  tropical  trees  grow  well  where  there  is  earth  enough  to  sustain 
them,  and  are  always  found  in  the  yards  and  gardens,  adding  greatly  to  the  singular  beau- 
ty and  attractiveness  of  the  principal  residences. 

The  production  of  culinary  vegetables  is  unceasing — such  as  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage, 
beets,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  turnips,  &c.  They  grow  best  in  winter,  it  being  the  wet  sea- 
son. The  want  of  ''mother  earth,"  however,  renders  gardening  expensive  and  the  pro- 
r  uclion  of  vegetables  is  limited. 

The  palm  tree  is  the  pride  of  tropical  climates,  and  contributes  more  than  all  others, 
perhaps,  to  give  a  pecular  and  imposing  character  to  those  regions.  The  family  of  palms 
comprises  some  700  varieties,  and  among  them  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  a  majestic  as  well 
as  most  useful  vegetahle.  In  the  Society  Islands  it  grows  70  and  80  feet  high — at  Key 
West  their  height  is  from  20  to  30  feet.  The  stem  tapers  to  the  top  without  a  branch  or 
offset,  but  at  the  summit  it  shoots  forth  20  to  30  leaves  from  15  to  20  feet  long,  and  these 
hang  in  a  graceful  tuft  around  the  top.  When  the  branches  spread  out,  clusters  of 
fruit,  like  "bunches  of  bladders,"  cluster  thickly  around  the  body,  where  the  branches 
join  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Some  trees  bear  100,  others  50  and  30  nuts,  containing  from 
one-half  pmt  to  a  quart  of  liquor.  The  straight,  unbranching  trunk,  the  long  and  grace- 
ful leaves  or  branches,  and  the  clustering  fruit,  give  to  this  remarkable  tree  a  most  no- 
ticeable and  singularly  beautiful  appearance,  and  it  fnrnishes  timber,  fuel,  mats,  baskets, 
ropes,  drinking-vessels,  food,  beverage,  strainers,  bonnets,  oil  and  bowls. 

The  original  name  of  this  inland  was  Cayo  Huesson,  or  Bone  Key,  from  the  quantity 
of  human  bones  found  upon  it  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  Key  West  is  the  Eng- 
lish corruption  of  Cayo  Huesson  ;  it  is,  however,  not  the  western  termination  of  the  Keef, 
there  being  several  other  islands,  with  Tortugas,  the  largest,  some  60  miles  distant. 

Forty  years  ago  this  island  was  granted  by  the  Spanish  crown  to  John  P.  Salas,  and  in 
1823  was  purchased  by  Col.  Simonton,  who  still  resides  here.  In  1832  it  was  made  a 
military  station,  and  in  1845  the  barracks  were  completed,  consisting  of  eight  commodi- 
dious  and  airy  buildings,  placed  on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  opening  towards  the  sea, 
each  buildins  having  a  piazza  entirely  around  it.  The  first  white  female  setder  was  Mrs. 
Mallory,  in  1823,  the  mother  of  the  present  U.  S.  Senator  from  Florida.  She  is  an  intelli- 
gent, energetic  woman  of  Irish  descent,  and  still  keeps  an  excellent  boarding-house,  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors — there  being  no  tavern  upon  the  island. 

The  population  consists  of  emigrants  from  most  of  the  states  and  civilized  nations. 
There  are  about  300  slaves,  well  cared  for,  civil  and  joyous,  and  nearly  one-half  of  all 
residents  are  natives  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  They  are  called  Conch-men  or  Cmiehi.  hy 
reason  of  their  skill  in  diving.  They  are  generally  uneducated  and  ignorant  of  the  world, 
but  a  hardy,  industrious  and  honest  race,  getting  their  living  by  wrecking,  fishing,  spong- 
ing, tunling,  diving,  &c.  They  are  employed  in  diving  into  the  holds  of  sunken  vessels, 
to  make  fast  to  goods  ;  to  dive  under  and  examine  the  bottoms  of  vessels  that  liave  been 
injured  upon  the  reefs  ;  40  or  50  feet  water  being  regarded  as  good  working  depth.  They 
are  indeed  an  amphibious  race,  having  been  known  to  dive  in  90  feet  water  and  make 
fast  to  anchors,  6cc. 
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The  principal  business  of  Key  West  is  derived  from  the  salvases,  commissions  and 
pervjuKites  i)(  wrecking.  It  is  imt,  limvever,  ns  m'Wiy  suppose,  a  sort  of  pir:ilical  employ- 
ment. Imt  is  as  Ipi>itiinate  as  any  oilier  occupation,  and  conducted  according  to  well- 
e8tal)lislic<l  iind  lei^nlly  reco;;i)i7,cil  rules,  for  the  mutual  heiietit  of  the  wreckers,  the 
wrecked  nnd  ihe  untlerwriiers.  Those  encaged  in  it  are  mostly  men  of  wealtli,  iliaracter, 
of  generous  seiiiiments  an<l  luimnne  impulses.  Tlie  rule  among  wreckers  is.  that  he  who 
first  liii.irds  the  wre«-k  has  c-inlml  nf  her  until  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  court.  He 
determines  who,  if  any.  shall  aid  liim,  and  in  what  order  and  rate  they  shall  share  the 
benefits.  He  also  decides,  unless  the  ciiptain  selects,  to  whom  the  wrecked  vessel  shall 
be  consigned.  Then  the  whole  nintler  is  left  for  legal  adjudication  ;  the  amount  ol  salvage 
18  determined  by  the  court,  and  each  party  shares  therein  as  promised  by  the  wrecker 
who  first  boarded  the  wreck. 

The  awanl  averaces  about  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  property  saved,  and  the  com- 
inissions.  expenses,  Ac,  swell  tliis  to  about  one  sixth.  There  is  annually  brought  into 
Key  W'est  ihout  81,2.50,000  of  wrecked  property,  which  leaves  behind  son.e  S20(l,()00  to 
be  divided  among  captains,  crews,  wreckers,  wliarf-owners,  lawyers,  an<  tioneers,  ship- 
wrii:lii.s,  tVc,  \i-.     It  is  the  principal  reliance  of  the  business  men  of  the  island. 

The  reets  abound  in  sponges,  and  many  persons  are  engaged  iu  collecting  them  ;  it  is 
quite  a  lucrative  business,  paying  about  $40  to  .'J50  per  inoiilh  to  each  hand.  About 
5.>0.oi)0  is  annually  shippeil.  The  sponaes  are  cleansed,  dried,  packed,  and  pressed,  and 
shipped  to  Xew  York;  and  thence  mostly  sold  to  the  French  to  make  felt  fur  hais. 

Some  .'iO.OOO  bushels  of  excellent  silt  are  annually  ma  ie  on  the  island.  There  is  a  salt- 
pond,  covering  about  .3.')0  acres,  the  influx  from  the  sea  being  regulated  by  a  canal.  There 
are  wooden  pans,  as  at  Syracuse,  and  "ground  pans"  inclosed  in  stone  walls  and  cement 
of  various  dimensions,  from  40  feel  square  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  the  water  being  nitro' 
duced  into  the  wooden  and  ground  pins  by  pumps  worked  by  wind-mills.  The  salt  sell8> 
at  the  works,  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  works,  which  can  be  extended  at  pleasurci 
are  now  being  enlarged. 

The  finest  fish,  and  of  many  varieties,  are  taken  in  large  quantities.  "  Turtling"  is  also 
a  "  regular  business,"  and  large  exportations  of  the  "article"  are  made.  Turtles  are 
taken  in  nets,  but  the  xport  is  had  in  tiirninr;  and  peg^imx  turtles.  They  come  upon 
the  sandy  beach  to  deposit  theireggs  in  the  night,  and  at  such  times  iliey  are  stealthily  ap- 
proached and  turned  upon  their  backs  before  they  can  escape  to  the  water.  "Pegging 
turtles''  is  a  singular  sport.  A  small  instrument  is  used.  nf)t  unlike  and  very  little  lunger 
and  lirgerthui  a  shoemaker's  pegL'iiig-awI  This  is  rigged  harpoon  like  and  thrown  utile 
turtle,  and,  by  piercing  his  shell,  it  slicks  fast,  so  that  .i  turtle  weighing  400  pound%  is 
simply  hauled  in  and  secured  by  the  use  of  this  small  pegging  instrument 

At  Key  West  the  seasons  glide  imperceplibly  into  each  other,  exhib'ling  less  differ- 
ence in  lemperature  than  any  other  place  iii  the  United  States.  The  climate  is  pre-emi- 
nently remedial  in  pulmonary  consumption,  chronic  bronchial  affections,  &c.,  and  on  some 
other  occasion  I  will  furnish  you  with  some  useful  and  interesting  facts  in  this  connection, 
and  alfo  other  items  touching  this  "  beauty-spot"  upon  the  Jj"lorida  coast.  L.  C.  T, 
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MEMUCAN  HUNT,  or  Texas. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


No.    23. 


At  tho   last  session  of  the   Lcpislature   of  '  for  which  he  has  all  the  pnorirics  and  capacity 
Toxao.  a   rhartor  wa,n   granted  to  .Mcmucan  !  noccssary.  to  say  nothing  of  his  past  services 


Hunt  anj  others  fur  tho  construction  f)f 
great  Cmlral  Uail-rnail  thrnuith  that  stale, 
connect  III);  tht-  waters  of  (ialvcston  Bay  with 
those  of  the  upper  Red  River.  The  active 
part  perfiirnied  by  General  Hunt  in  the  pro- 
jection of  the  road  and  thu  procurement 
of  the   charter — tlie  zeal    and    energy    with 


to  Texas  in  every  period  of  her  histr  ry.  war- 
rant us,  we  think,  in  including  him  in  our 
catalogue  of  usi-ful  and  approved  citizens. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and 
was  born  on  the  "th  of  August.  1807,  lli^  is 
a  descendant,  on  tin?  patcrnaLbne,  of  Ralph 
Hunt,  of  Virginia,  (whose  ancestors  were  jirr 


■which  lie  has  since  pressed  iipnn  the  capi-  millrd  by  Cromwell  to  emigrate  from  the 
talidts  fpf  the  country  the  enormous  In-  |  county  of  Kent,  England,  in  consequence  of 
terestp  to  he  subserved  and  wealth  to  he  i  their  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
reahzed  by  the  speedy  construction  of  the  j  times,)  and  Charity  Anderson  of  Hanover 
road— the  probability  of  his  eventual  success,  1  county,    Virgiuia,      His    grandfather,    lion. 
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Memucat)  Hunt,  whose  wife  was  Mary  Wado.  I 
of  liUncnbi'i-g  county.  Virginia,  was  nicnibi'r  j 
of  thi'Coldniiilaiid  Statw  bcfislaturcsof  Norlh  I 
Carolina,  number  of  the  Convention   which  ' 
framcil  the  tir.st  Constitution,  and  Treasurer  I 
of  the  state.     His  father.  William  Hunt,  was  , 
a  Miiji  r  in  the   Revolution,  and  during  the 
administration  of  Washington,  adjusted  with 
others  t  lie  accounts  of  North  Carolina  with' 
the  federal   govenimcnt.      On   the   maternal  [ 
side.  Mr   Hunt  is  descended  from  Klizabeth  i 
Taylor,  daugliter   of  Col.   Jcseph  Taylor  an  ' 
officer  i,f  the  Kevolution.  of  North  Carolina.  1 
and    hrauces   Anderson,  and   grand-daughter  ] 
of  John    Taylor    and   Catharine   Pendleton, 
the    sister     of     Chancellor     Kdmund     Pen- 
dleton,  and    also  in   the  fourth  degree   from 
James  Taylor  of  Wales,  who  is  the  common  ^ 
ancestor  of  the  very   large   and   influential  | 
family  of  the  Taylors  of  Virginia,  Carolina. 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.* 

Jlr.  Hunt's  father  was  an  independent 
planter  of  Carolina,  who  left  three  sons. 
Jlcmuean.  the  youngest.  Thomas,  a  planter 
in  Tennessee,  and  William,  whose  fortunes 
are  now  united  with  those  of  the  old  north 
state. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Hunt  was  es- 
tablished as  a  planter  in  North  Carolina,  and 
though  desiring  to  emigrate  westward,  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  venerable  father  to 
remain  by  his  side  as  a  prop  to  his  declining 
years.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  entered 
into  a  commercial  partnership  at  Norfolk 
and  WelJon.  and  displayed  equal  zeal  and 
intelligence  as  a  planter  and  a  merchant.  He 
was  appointed  in  1831  aid-de-camp  to  tJeneral 
Hawkins  ;  in  18;!2  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
three  appointed  at  Shoco.  North  Carolina,  to 
interrogate  .Messrs.  Barbour  and  Van  Buren. 
candidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  in  regard 
to  their  views  ;  in  1834.  served  in  several  in- 
ternal improvement  conventions  at  Raleigh 
and  HiUsboro".  then  the  earliest  of  such  as- 
semblies in  the  union.  Removing  soon  after 
to  Mis.-issippi.  he  became  an  active  and  suc- 
cessful planter  in  Madison  county. 

The  American  mind  being  now  everywhere 
arou.-^ed  and  excited  by  the  gallant  and  heroic 
struggles  of  Texas  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
republicanism.  Major  Hunt  determined  to 
repair  to  the  standard  of  the  patriots,  and 
stake  his  life  and  fortunes  in  their  cause.  It 
was  a  dark  and  gloomy  hour  for  Texas — Fan- 
nin and  Travis,  with  two  divisions  of  her  gal- 
lant army  were  annihilated,  whilst  the  last 
division  was  retreating  iu  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  times  indeed  "  to  try 
mens  souls,  when  the  summer  soldier  and 
the  sunshine  patriot  retired  from  the  service 
of  their  country."' 

But  Texas  was  to  be  another  example  ad- 
ded to  the  chronicles  of  history,  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  that  of  God  ;  when  they, 
who  would  be  free,  are  ready,  in  heart  and  in 
purpose  '■  themselves  to  strike  the  blow." 

Mr  Hunt,  having  assurances  of  a  Brigadier- 
general.-hip.  aided  Capt.  Fulton  to  raise  a 
moant(  d  company  in  Madison  county,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  attached 
to  his  brigade.  Tliis  company  proc<;eded  by 
laud,  whilst  with  Mr.  J.  Pinckney  Henderson, 
whom  he  had  induced  to  accompany  him.  he 


repaired  to  New-Orleans,  in  time  to  aid  Gen. 
Thomas  (irefn.  who  had  500  men  ready  to 
embark,  but  required  S.'i.OOO  in  funds  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  supplies  and  transporta- 
tion  This  amount  Major  Hunt  ;it  once  pro- 
cured by  the  use  of  his  name,  as  it  was  deemed 
of  vital  import  to  the  republic  that  the 
men  should  be  there  before  any  decisive  en- 
gage nient  couid  take  place  * 

Before  reaching  Texas,  however,  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  San  Jacinto  had  been  fiinght 
but  President  Burnett  entertained  sohi;;li  an 
appreciation  of  his  zeal  and  spiiit.  that  he 
at  once  tendered  to  Major  Hunt  th(;  appoint- 
ment of  Major-General  in  the  army,  with 
power  to  appoint  all  officers  of  division.  The 
appointment  was  accepted  upon  the  condition 
that  the  enemy  should  attempt  or  indicate 
another  invasion  of  the  soil,  and  that  the 
President  should  notify  him  of  that  fact. 
This  notification  was  received  in  August, 
1836.  together  with  the  request  to  bring  into 
the  tield  as  many  men  as  possible.  Gen. 
Hunt  at  once  appointed  J.  Pinckney  Hender- 
son and  George  S.  Jlclntosh  Brigadiers,  and 
Ashbel  Smith.  Surgeon  of  Division— gentle- 
nun  who  have  subsequently  distingui.-hed 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  Texas.  He  issued 
at  the  same  time  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  invoking  in  strong  and 
eloquent  terms  their  aid.  and  by  October  had 
chartered  a  vessel  and  shipped  two  compa- 
nies from  Norfolk,  and  paid  the  expenses  of 
two  others  from  North  Carolina,  by  way  of 
Memphis  and  New-Orleans.  The  invasion 
did  not  take  place  as  expected,  and  President 
Houston  desiring  the  army  to  bi^  furloushed 
or  disbanded.  Gen.  Hunt  delicately  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  the  President  as  deli- 


'In  1800.  Mr.  Hunt  was  married  to  Ann 
Talliaferro  Howard,  daughter  of  Taliaferro 
S.  and  Klizabeth  Garnett  Howard,  formerly 
of  Caroline!  county.  Virginia,  but  more  lately 
of  Mississippi  and  Texas. 


*  His  advances  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  were 
upwards  of  $28,000  in  money,  besides  the 
pledge  of  his  name  for  $.5  000  more,  which 
was  raised  :  in  all,  $33  000.  a  larger  sum  than 
was  furnished  disinterestedlj-  by  any  other 
individual.  In  these  advances  he  aided  to 
carry  500  men  into  the  countiy.  and  sujjport- 
ed  besides  about  300  more.  A  committee  of 
the  legislature  in  1852.  wLilst  passing  upon 
his  claims,  were  unanimous  in  using  the  fol 
lowing  language,  which,  without  mixing  up 
ourselves  in  any  way  with  a  eoutrover.sy 
about  which  we  can  know  very  little,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  : 

'•  In  reviewing  this  claim,  the  committee 
will  add,  that  no  one  came  forward  more  dis- 
interestedly and  liberally  to  aid  Texas,  in  the 
most  critical  days  of  her  struggle  for  liberty, 
thau  Gen.  Hunt ;  he  advanced  over  $28,000 
in  cash,  without  owning  any  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  Texas  at  the  time  ;  he;  not  only  ad- 
vanced this  money,  but  he  gave  his  services 
to  the  country,  and  the  archives  of  the  Re- 
public will  show  that  very  few  engaged  in  the 
revolution,  performed  more  important  and 
useful  services  than  he  did— his  I'jsses  by  the 
neglect  of  his  private  affairs,  in  devoting 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  adopted  country, 
are  known  to  have  been  large.  The  original 
amounts  due  to  Gen.  Hunt  were  advanced  by 
him  with  the  assurance  of  the  ge)vernment 
that  they  would  be  speedily  refunded — ho 
I  made  no  contracts  for  forfeitures,  bonuses  or 
[  interest— others  did.  and  have  received  them. 
All  that  he  now  asks  is  to  realize  the  piiuci- 
'  pal  he  advanced,  and  the  interest  universally 
I  allowed  for  all  advances  of  money  made  to 
I  the  Republic  up  to  1840." 
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cately  socoptoil  in  a  letter  of  the  25lh  Decem- 
ber. 1S3G.  froui  which  we  extract  : 

••I  reci'ived  your  resignation  with  extreme 
regret,  and  ihatreffrot  wa,*  increa.ied  because 
the  ci'ur.-i'  pursueU  by  you.  evinced  n  deli- 
cacy wliich  has  comniauded  my  admiration, 
and  profound  respect.        ♦        .        .        . 

"  So  far  from  increasins  tlie  difficulties 
which  inure  to  the  goveninient  from  the 
course  pursued  by  my  predecessor,  you  have 
generously  withdrawn  all  pretensions,  and 
have  prelcrrcd  nothing  in  your  behalf,  not 
even  remuneration  for  the  advances  which 
you  have  made,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  of 
a  pecuniary  character. 

•'  Should  an  invasion  take  place,  as  is  hich- 
ly  prol>alile  al  this  time,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  continue  to  refiard  you  with  great 
solicitude,  and  in  estimation  of  your  patriot- 
ism, 7,eal  and  activity  in  our  cause,  I  will  hail 
your  return  as  a  citizen,  with  pleasure,  and 
place  you  in  the  most  desirable  situation  with- 
in my  conirol.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  your 
worth  as  a  man,  and  qualifications  as  an  olh- 
cer,  will  be  sure  guaranties  for  your  future 
usefulness  and  distinction  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  I  am,  &c.  &c." 

Geueral  Hunt,  after  notifying  the  President 
of  his  re;>diiie.«s  to  return  at  any  moment  the 
cause  of  Texas  might  require,  prepared  to  de- 
part for  the  United  States,  but  was  met  on  his 
way  by  letters  from  the  Cabinet,  indicating 
the  desire  of  General  Houston  for  his  imme- 
diate appearance  at  the  seat  of  goTernment. 
upon  business  of  vital  importance.  Comply- 
ing with  the  request,  he  h.id  the  higli  but 
unsolicited  and  unexpected  honor  conferred 
upon  him  of  Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary i«  the  United  States 

Having  r'-ached  Washington,  it  was  found 
that  the  Hon.  \Vm.  U.  Wharton,  diplomatic 
agent  of  Texas,  had  caused  to  be  introduced 
into  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  a  resolution 
of  recognition,  whicli  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  16  vote--.  General  Hunt  recommended  a  | 
resort  to  the  Senate  as  the  more  appropriate 
body  for  matters  relating  to  the  executive  and 
diplomatic  matters  of  the  country.  President 
Jackson  having  indicated  a  dispo.-iition  favora- 
ble to  tbc  rc-eognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  if  Congress  would 
retommend  the  measure.  After  a  sharp  con- 
test and  a  close  Tote.  in  which  the  envoys 
were  sli-ef.less  at  their  post,  the  resolution 
pa-'sed  till  Senate.  A  mf.re  difficult  matter. 
however,  remained  to  be  performed  in  the 
House,  to  wit.  the  removal  of  the  opposition 
of  the  miijority  of  10.  in  order  to  have  inserted 
in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  salary  of  a  Charge  d' Affaires  to 
Texas.  Ilut  the  intelligence  and  exhaustless 
energy  of  the  Texan  diplomatic  agents  were 
again  r<ward>-d  with  suecess.  A  single  obsta- 
cle now  exifted.  General  Jackson'n  adminis- 
tration wu-  at  its  close.  The  old  hero  doubted 
if  propriety  or  delicacy  toward.^  hi.s  successor 
would  ju-tify  any  action  on  his  part  in  the 
expiring  hour  of  his  rule.  He  at  last  firmly 
declined,  notwithstanding  every  solicitation. 
The  crisis  was  con«idered  important.  The 
temper  of  Mr.  Van  Iluren  was  doubted  and  ' 
feared.  Everything  might  yet  be  lost.  On  1 
the  very  last  day— nay.  the  very  last  hour  of 
GeneralJackson's  term.  General  Hunt  carried 
in  persou  to  the  Execulite  mansion,  a  letter 
prepared  by  hinself  and  colleague,  intreating 
the  call  of  a  ('abinet  Council  ami  the  speedy 
act  of  recognilion.      The  President   yielded. 


The  Cabin<'t  was  called,  and  its  Tery  last  act 
was  the  appointment  of  Alcede  Labranchc, 
Charge  to  Texas,  though  owing  to  a  defect  in 
his  own  credentials.  General  Hunt  was  not 
formally  received  as  minister  before  the  6th 
of  .luly,  18:i7. 
General  Hunt  addressed  a  letter.  4th  .\ugU8t, 

1837.  to  the  Hon.  Jno.  Forsyth.  Secretary  of 
State,  proposing  the  subject  of  annexation, 
which,  with  a  reply  from  that  gentleman  and 
a  rejoinder,  make  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times.  He  also  signed  a  treaty  of  liniils  of  the 
two  republics  in  the  spring  of  1838,  and  on 
leaving  Wa,shington  was  tendered  and  ac- 
cepted a  dinner  offered  him  by  Messrs.  Cal- 
houn. Clay.  White.  Preston  and  other  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  congress. 

On  the  subject  of  annexation  the  papers  of 
General  Hunt  were  among  the  very  ablest, 
and  he  was  the  very  first  officer  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  announce  publicly  the  expediency  of 
that  measure.  Among  these  papers  were  the 
letters  to  .Mr.  For.syth  above  referred  to.  the 
letter  advocating  Mr.  Polk"s  election  as  indis- 
penf  able  to  the  end.  and  the  address  a.s  Chair- 
man of  the  Galveston  Committee  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting the  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  More 
lately  General  Hunt  addressed  a  letti^r  to  the 
Auditor  and  Comptrolh^r  of  the  State,  upon  the 
subject  of  its  indebtedness,  an  able  document, 
which  discusses  at  length  every  financial 
trans.action  of  the  government,  from  its  provi- 
sional establishment  in  1835  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  annexation  and  of  state  sovereignty. 
In  this  he  urges,  upon  the  .strongest  grounds, 
a,  recommendation  which  he  was  the  first  to 
make  of  the  sale  of  the  North  West  Territory 
to  the  United  States  for  Indian  purposes,  and 
propo.ses  further,  by  means  of  the  sale,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  liabilities  of  the  state  at  their  par 
value,  (as  advocated  in  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee at  the  last  session  of  (Congress.)  rather 
than  by  the  scaling  system  which  has  been 
adopted.  The  disinterestedness  ami  public  spi- 
ritofthis  suggestion  is  more  clearly  indicated 
in  the  fact.  that,  on  the  principle  of  the 
scaling  system,  his  own  claims,  as  shown  in  the 
address,  would  have  been  paid  in  a  sum  great- 
ly larger  than  by  the  course  which  he  recom- 
mends. The  address  defends  also,  upon 
strong  grounds,  the  right  of  Texas  to  the 
Kio  Grande  boundary. 

Five  months  after  his  return  to  Texas.  Not. 

1838,  General  Hunt  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lamar.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  several  gallant  young 
officers  of  tlie  United  States,  among  others, 
Commodore  Moore,  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions, and  attach  themselves  to  the  Navy  of 
Texas.  During  his  administration  Mr.  Salig- 
ney.  who  had  been  di.^iialehed  by  the  French 
government  to  Texas,  and  whose  official  re- 
lations were  with  the  navy  department,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  made 
his  report,  recommending  the  recognition  of 
its  independence.  In  1839.  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  to  establish  the  boundary  line 
with  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  acted 
temjiorarily  as  Inspector  General,  to  organize 
an  army  of  3600  men.  by  order  of  President 
Houston,  to  march  against  Mexico.  He  also 
acted  temporarily  as  Adjutant  General  under 
Rusk,  in  anticipation  of  an  ^rnvasion.  and 
upon  the  first  news  of  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  he.  with  seven 
others,  proceeded  in  haste  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  were  the  first  to  re.ich  Point  Isabel 
from  the  settlement    of  Texas.      Palo    Alto 
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and  Resaca  had  been  foupht.  Here,  with 
BBTcral  Louisianian?  bo  joinod  Col.  Hayes' 
Texas  rcgiinont.  and  advanced  as  far  as  San 
Fernando  and  China.  On  returning  to 
Camargo.  he  was  taken  ill.  and  by  tlie  re- 
coniuii  lulation  and  at  the  in.stance  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  returned  to  (ialveston.  In  this 
in<tance  General  Hunt  preferred  a  plaee  in 
the  ranks  to  that  of  Aid-de-Canip,  tendered 
him  by  (lovernor  Henderson,  and  it  was  not 
the  only  occasion  in  which  he  performed 
active  military  service  in  this  capacity. 

General  Hunt's  connection  with  the  Texan 
revolution  exhausted  a  large  estate,  but  his 
devotion  to  private  affairs  since  the  annexa- 
tion ha'*  enabled  him  to  accumulate  u  con- 
siderable landed  interest  which  again  renders 
hi.s  pecuniary  affairs  independent,  and  will 
make  him  wealthy  when  the  railroads  now 
chartered  in  Texas  shall  have  been,  as  most  of 


them  will  inevitably  be,  constructed,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years.  Texas  has  the 
resources  and  means  for  an  immense  empire, 
and  if  she  is  but  true  to  herself,  her  di'stiny 
must  be  as  proud  as  that  of  any  sovereign 
state  of  the  Union.  She  lias  but  to  be  wise 
and  liberal,  and  capital  and  population  will 
flow  int.j  her  without  practical  limit.  Hers  il 
the  true  Kl  Dorado.  She  is  in  the  path  of 
that  "Orient  Ind"  for  which  our  jinat  rail- 
roads would  strike  ;  but  thfy  mi  U  not 
pass  through  her  to  find  all  the  wcalih  that 
heart  could  covet.  Let  Texas  but  eoiislruct 
her  great  central  road,  for  which  General 
Hunt  is  contending,  and  her  transverse  roads 
from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  to  Kl  Paso;  her 
Gulf  and  San  Antonio  road  ;  and  Eastern 
fancy  will  not  tell  a  tale  of  more  magic 
wealth  and  power  than  will  spring  up  to 
crowu  her  labors  and  bless  her  toils. 
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1. — FLORIDA   SHIP    CANAL. 

Mr.  De  Bow, — Permit  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  commercial  interests  of  oiir  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  States,  to  request  your  co 
operation  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
public,  and  to  furnish  some  information  which 
may  be  useful,  if  imparted  through  your 
valuable  Review. 

The  subject  of  a  ship  canal  through  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  is  again  demanding 
public  attention ;  the  impression  from  sur- 
veys long  since  made,  is,  that  such  a  project 
is  impracticable,  and  such  is  no  doubt  the 
case  along  the  routes  surveyed,  but  there  is 
one  which  has  not  been  examined,  of  the 
practicability  of  which  I  am  certain. 

In  1806,  a  Jaw  was  passed  authorizing  the 
president  "  to  cause  to  be  made  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  country  south  of  the  Saint 
Mary's,  and  including  the  same,  wiih  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  most  eligible  route  of  a  canal, 
admitting  the  transit  of  boats,  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
of  a  ship  canal."  This  survey  was  made  by 
Major  P.  H.  Perrault,  of  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  assisted  by  several  other  officers, 
and  his  report  was  returned  in  18-S.  One 
of  the  routes  surveyed,  was  from  the  Saint 
Mary's  to  the  Saint  Mark's,  a  distance  esti- 
mated at  lo.3  miles  ;  the  summit  level  on  this 
route  was  found  to  be  15-2  feet  above  low 
water  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  amount  of  ascent  and 
descent  would  be  296  feet,  but  there  were  no 
feeders  for  a  canal  to  be  found.  A  second 
proposed  route  was  from  the  fork  of  Black 
Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Fee,  which 
empties  into  the  Suwanee  ;  the  distance  78 
miles,  and  the  summit  level  126  feet.  Here 
again,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water  for 
feeders  sufficient  for  a  ship  canal  ;  all  the 
other  routes  examined,  were  deemed  im- 
practicable,  chiefly    from   a   deficiency    of 


water  to  feed  the  canal.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  this  examination: 

"The  coast  on  the  Gulfol  Mexico,  between 
Tampa  Bay  and  Apalachie  Bay,  cannot  be 
approached  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  5 
feet  water !  in  this  latter  bay  8  feet  can  be 
carried  at  high  tide  to  St.  Mark's.  Besides, 
the  ridge  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  has  a 
mean  elevation  of  150  feet  abo\e  the  ocean, 
and  its  top  does  not  offer,  at  any  place,  either 
natural  reservoirs  or  heads  of  streams  ade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  a  canal  having  very 
large  dimensions  ;  therefore,  a  ship  canal 
destined  to  connect  through  the  peninsula 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  not 
practicable." 

The  harbor  of  Tampa  Bay  is  the  only  one 
on  the  Gulf  coast  suitable,  either  by  location, 
or  accessibility,  depth  of  water,  or  safety,  for 
the  terminus  of  a  ship  canal.  There  are 
some  24  feet  at  low  tide  over  the  outer  bar, 
and  ample  depth  thence,  say  8  miles,  to  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manitee  river.  This 
river  is  the  most  available  one  emptying  into 
the  bay  ;  the  bar  at  its  mouth  is  narrow,  com- 
posed of  sand,  can  be  easily  excavated,  and 
has  nine  feet  water  at  low  tide  ;  the  tide  rises 
about  three  feet. 

No  coasting  vessel  passing  through  this 
canal  to  any  of  the  Gulf  ports,  need  draw 
more  than  16  feet,  and  ships  passing  can 
readily  affijrd  to  wait  for  the  tide  at  the  ter- 
minus ;  therefore,  an  excavation  of  4  or  5  feet 
would  give  ample  water  on  this  bar.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  sufficiently  bold  to 
admit  of  the  elevation  of  the  water  six  feet 
above  low  tide,  and  probably  8  feet,  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  lock.  Alter  en- 
tering the  river,  we  have  an  average  depth 
of  about  8  feet,  for  the  first  12  miles  ;  the 
proposed  dam  would  increase  this  to  from 
14  to  16  feet,  making  very  little  excavation 
necessary  ;  for  in  many  places  in  this  distance 
we  have  from  2  to  3  tathoms  at  low  water. 
This  brings  us  to  a  section,  admirably  adapted 
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to  the  constnirtion  of  a  lock,  wliirh  would 
ijise  lli<-  level  li  I'cet  higlier.  Tlifcliniincl  of 
the  canal  in  lliis  soflion,  would  puss  tlinnigli 
a  spuries  ol'  hard  clay,  ailording  a  sulistau- 
tial  ba3i:«.  From  thi-s  point,  tlid  land  rises 
gradually,  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
from  40  to  50  feet  aliove  low  title  ;  liere  we 
find  a  flat  table  land,  tilled  with  large  ponds, 
whieli,  during  tlie  rainy  season,  beeonie  full 
to  overlii'wing,  and  furnish  the  waters  whieh 
flow  to  Tampa  Hay  on  the  west,  to  the 
Everglaile*  on  the  southeast,  and  to  the 
Saint  John's  on  the  unrtheajt.  The  line 
would  p.iss  along  the  nordiern  margin  of 
Lake  Isleiikpoga,  due  east  to  Indian  river; 
passing  the  Kis^iinee  river,  wLi<  h  empties 
into  Lake  Okuelioba.  Tliis  river  would 
furnish  an  ample  supply  for  a  canal  of  the 
largest  magnitude. 

The  waters  of  Indian  river  are  probably 
shallow,  but  an  artilicial  harbor  couki  be 
constructed  at  a  tost  insignificant  in  view  of 
its  importance.  The  whole  distance  from 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manitee,  to  its 
debouchure  on  the  Atlantic,  would  be  about 
I'JO  miles ;  the  total  ascent  and  descent, 
between  .30  and  60  feet. 

Indian  river  furnishes  an  inland  navigation 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  about  120  miles; 
about  one  half  of  whii:h  lies  north,  the  other 
south  of  the  proposed  Atlantic  terminus. 
A  cut  of  about  12  or  15  miles  would  connect 
the  northern  extremity  of  Indian  river  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  t^t. . John's,  thus 
furnishing  a  safe  inland  navigation  for  light- 
draught  hteamers  to  the  entrance  of  the  canal 
on  the  Atlantic.  A  few  dams  and  locks  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  St.  John's  would  ad- 
mit liic  boats  which  ply  from  Savannah  t<i 
Jacksonville,  to  the  waters  of  the  Indian 
river,  and  thence  through  the  canal  to  the 
Gulf  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon 
the  vast  importance  and  vahie  ol  this  great 
work,  to  our  whole  country,  its  great  value 
in  peace,  its  inlinite  value  in  a  period  of  war. 
I  have  been  as  succinct  as  the  subject  would 
admit.  If  you  think  it  worth  admission,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  see  it  advocated  in  your 
publication. 

I  am  confident  in  the  adoption  of  the  route, 
if  GoverntSent  will  have  it  examined  by 
conipetfut  officers  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not 
much  exceeding  that  of  a  first-class  English 
railroad  per  mile. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

KOUERT  Gamui^e,  Jk. 

2. —  IMPROVEMENT    OF    MISSISSIPPI   RIVER. 

The  present  condition  and  the  still  more  j 
menacing  future  of  the  Mississippi   River,  i 
has,  Sf»me  lune  since,  been  the  ol  ject  of  seri- 
ous discussion,  and  I  think  it  will  be  per- 
milled,  to  a  technical  man,  to  give  his  indi-  i 
▼idual  views  on  that  important  subject.  There  j 
are  two  evils  attending  this  river,  each  dis- 1 
astrouM  in  its  consequences,  but  so  ditl'erent 
and  even  contradictory  in  their  origin,  that , 
it  would  be  impossible  to  check  them  both  { 


by  one  and  the  same  remedy.  The  annual 
overflow  of  the  .Mississippi,  with  its  attending 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  takes  its  ori- 
gin in  the  river's  bed  not  being  large  enough 
to  discharge  promptly  the  vast  amount  of 
water  caused  by  the  melting  of  snow  in 
spring.  The  gradual  obstruction  of  its  bed  by 
sand  bars  and  mud  banks  is  evidently  caused 
by  too  great  a  width  of  llie  bed  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  water  carried  down  to  the 
gulf  in  ordinary  times. 

To  remedy,  as  is  proposed,  the  former  evil, 
by  opening  arlifi<-ial  outlets  or  clcarii>g  out 
the  present  channels  of  the  river,  would  evi- 
dently increase  the  second  evil,  whereas  the 
cutting  ofl'the  numerous  bends  ol  ihe  river, 
would  still  more  shorten  and  lessen  the  space 
required  by  the  surplus  water  in  spring  time, 
and  thus  increase  tlie  danger  of  crevasses. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  more  eflicient  remedy 
against  crevasses  and  other  more  harmless 
overflows  could  be  found,  than  the  con~t ruc- 
tion of  good  and  solid  levees.  These,  if  pro- 
perly constructed,  will  prove  an  efficient  bul- 
wark against  any  amount  of  water  that  may 
be  apprehended  even  from  the  "  father  of 
rivers."  The  Dut<'h  have  protected  their 
low  lands  from  the  fury  of  the  sea  by  levees; 
they  had  no  more  nor  better  material  than 
we,  and  certainly  not  so  rich  a  country  to 
protect.  But  certainly  a  levee,  to  be  effi- 
cient, must  be  skilfully  constructed — more 
skilfully  than  is  generally  done.  To  see,  as 
I  have  often  seen  along  the  banks  ot  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  most  exposed  points,  the 
levee  in  sharp  angles  protrudiog.  thus  of- 
fering a  broad  side  to  the  direct  impetus  of 
the  waves,  can  certainly  give  but  a  poor  idea 
of  the  skill  of  the  constructor.  I  pretend 
there  is  not  a  point  on  the  river  so  exposed, 
that  with  proper  curves  and  suUicient  thick- 
ness of  levees,  a  perfect  shield  against  any 
high  waters  might  not  be  secured  at  by  no 
means  extravagant  a  cost.  The  employ- 
ment of  practical  engineera  as  ])eriiianeut 
Levee  Inspectors,  for  reasonable  distances 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended. 

As  to  the  alarming  obstruction  of  the 
river  by  sedimentary  matter,  more  particu- 
larly at  the  mouth,  1  th  nk  there  is  no  other 
remedy  to  be  found  than  the  closing  of  all 
the  superfluous  outlets,  several  of  the  passes 
not  excluded.  This  would  be  a  gigantic, 
but  by  no  means  impossible  measure.  There 
are  numbers  of  Hat  boats  arriving  daily  at 
New-Orleans,  selling  at  half  cost,  say  fifty 
dollars  in  average — they  might  be  carried 
down  lo  the  passes  that  are  to  be  shut  up, 
and  sunk  in  a  proper  place,  and  with  ])roper 
care  charged  with  whatever  materitis  will 
be  best  at  hand.  A  pass  once  shut  up  in  a 
favorable  season,  the  current  will  soon  open 
a  broad  and  deep  channel  in  the  loose  sand 
of  the  remaining  passes. 

The  ex|)eriment  will  cost  no  enormous  sums, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  visionary  in  nntici- 
puting  great  results  from  such  a  measure. 
Nashville,  August,  1852. 
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3.— SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTE. 

We  lately  liad  llie  pleasure  of  visiting  this 
magnificent  institution,  and  were  indebted  to 
Professor  Henry  for  courtesies  we  should  be 
glad  to  reciprocate. 

The  following  extract  from  Norton's  Lite- 
rary Ga/.clte,  toscthcr  with  the  wood-cut,  will 
be  received  by  all  of  our  subscribers  with  in- 
terest and  satisfaction. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  derives  its 
name  and  endowment  from  James  Smithson, 
Esi).,  of  England. 

Mr.  -Smithson  was  a  son  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  He  was  educated  at  O.xford, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  scien- 
tific attainments.     In  I~87,  the  year  after  tak- 


ing his  Master's  degree,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  he  contributed,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  eiglit  valuable  papers.  He  was 
an  associate  of  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  sci- 
ence of  the  last  generation  in  England,  and 
was  much  respected  tor  his  proficiency  in  the 
department  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  for  his 
amiable  and  unassuming  manners.  He  had 
no  fi.xed  residence,  and  formed  no  family  ties. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spcMit  mostly 
on  the  continent,  and  he  died  at  Genoa,  June 
27lh,  1829. 

From  the  property  which  he  received  by  his 
mother,  and  the  ample  annuity  allowed  him 
by  his  father,  his  frugality  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate a  fortune,  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  amounted  to  about  120,000  pounds  ster- 
ling. 
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By  his  will,  he  directed  that  the  income  of 
this  property  (after  deducting  some  small  an- 
nuities) should  be  paid  to  his  nephew,  Henry 
James  Hungerford,  during  his  life,  and  that  ' 
the  property  itself  should  descend  to  his  i 
children,  if  he  had  any,  absolutely  and  for  | 
ever.  i 

"  In  case  of  the  death  of  my  said  nephew 
without  leaving  a  child,  or  children,  or  of  the  ; 
death  of  the  child  or  children  he  may  have  had,  [ 
under  the  age  of  21  years,  or  intestate,  I  then 
bequeath  the  whole  of  my  property  (suliject  to 
the  annuity  of  100  pounds  to  John  Fitall,  and 
for  the  security  and  payment  of  which  I  mean 
stock  to  remain  in  this  country,)  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  found  at  Waxhing^ton,  i 
under  the  name  of  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution,  j 
an  estalilishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusioii  \ 
of  knowledge  among  men." 

Young  Hungerford  died  at  Pisa,  on  the  5th  , 
VOL.  I.  28 


of  June,  1S35,  without  issue.  The  event  thus 
occurred,  in  which  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  attached.  The  particulars  of  the  be- 
quest were  communicated  to  our  government, 
jnd  both  houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill, 
which  was  approved  the  first  of  July,  1836, 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  an  agent 
to  prosecute  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Eng- 
land, the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  be- 
quest ;  and  pledging  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  to  the  application  of  the  fijnd  to  the 
purposes  designated  by  the  donor. 

Hon.  Richard  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  was  by 
the  President  appointed  the  agent  of  the 
United  States.  He  proceeded  to  England,  in- 
stituted a  suit  in  the  Court  of  ("bamery,  re- 
covered the  fund  and  paid  it  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  in  sovereigns,  during  the 
month  of  September,  1838. 

The  amount  of  the  fund  at  this  time,  was 
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$515,109.  It  ■"■as  not  till  cijUt  years  nflrr  this 
period,  null  Aiicust,  ISlfi,  Hint  the  ael  eslnli- 
lisliing  ibe  Smiilisonian  liisiituiioii  was  liimlly 
passed. 

The  art  establishes  a  pentianent  loan  of  the 
original  fund  ($515,169)  to  the  United  Stales  at 
six  per  cent,  interest  ;  appropriated  the  aoru- 
mulated  interest,  then  ainountiig  to  $-24'2.ri9. 
or  soniufh  as  mifrhl  be  needed,  toirelher  with 
so  nmch  of  the  aceniin?  iiioome  as  niiirht  be 
unexpended  in  any  year,  for  the  ercotioii  of  a 
building  ;  provided  for  the  eslablishinent  of  a 
librarv,  tnuseuin.  chemical  laboratory,  Ac., 
'and  left  most  of  the  details  of  the  organization 
to  the  Board  of  Reeeiils. 

As  the  result  of  the  conscientious  labors  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  a  plan  of  organization 
has  been  adopted  which  seems  to  give  univer- 
sal satisfaction,  and  promises  the  widest  use- 
fulness. 

The  cost  of  the  building  is  limited  (with  fur- 
niture, grading  the  grounds.  &c.)  to  $2511.(100. 
This  will  be  taken  moslly  from  the  income  of 
the  original  and  building  funds,  so  as  to  save 
$150,000  of  the  buiidiii!,'  fund,  which  will  be 
added  to  the  original  fund,  making  a  permanent 
fund  of  $0(5,000,  yielding  nearly  §40,000  per 
annum. 

This  income,  with  all  sums  received  from 
other  sources,  is  to  be  permanently  and  equally 
divided  between  two  great  methods  of  increas- 
ing and  diflusing  knowledge— the  first  by  pub- 
lications, researches  and  lectures — the  second 
by  collections  of  literature,  science  and  art. 

The  fir-st  two  volumes  of  a  series  entitled 
"  Smithsonian  (Contributions  to  Knowledge," 
in  4to.,  have  been  issued  ;  also,  several  works 
in  a  series  of  a  more  popular  character,  and  in 
8vo.  form,  entitled  "  Smithsonian  Reports."  It 
is  proposed,  also,  to  publish  for  still  wider  cir- 
culation, a  monthly  "  HiiUelin."  Researches 
in  various  departments  of  science  have  been 
instituted,  or  aided  by  the  institution,  and  sev- 
eral courses  of  free  lectures  have  been  deli- 
vered. 

The  various  publications  of  the  institution 
have  been  very  liberally  distributed  among  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  foreign  countries. 

The  library  has  been  commenced  ;  and  al- 
though the  fiinds  have  not  been  available  for 
its  rapid  growth,  it  is  destined,  we  hope,  to 
meet  that  great  want  of  American  scholarship, 
a  National  Library  for  reference  and  research. 
Measures  have  been  taken,  also,  for  supplying 
the  ("abinet  of  Natural  History  and  the  Gallery 
of  Art. 

The  building  is  in  the  later  Norman  or  Lom- 
bard style.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  united  by  connecting  ranges.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  447  feet,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  132  feet.  It  is  adorned  by  nine  lowers, 
the  highest  of  which  is  145  feet.  The  central 
portion  of  the  building  contains,  on  the  first 
floor,  a  library,  134  feet  by  50,  divided  into  ah 
coves,  and  a  iiall  for  philosophical  apparatus, 
C5  feet  by  50.  The  second  story  contains  the 
museum,  2(J0  feet  by  50.  This  is  divided  into 
three  aisles,  the  centre  aisle  being  40  feet  in 
height. 

The  ea.st  wing  contains  a  lecture-room,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  one  thousand  persons. 
The  eastern  range  contains  laboratories,  work- 
shops, rooms  for  apparatus,  offices,  Ac. 

The  western  wing  and  range  contains  two 
large  rooms,  one  of  which  will  be  used  as  a 
Reading-Room.  Beneath  are  rooms  for  un- 
packing books,  and  other  purposes  of  the 
library. 


4.  — LAFITTE.— PROFESSOR  INOItAHAnt'S 
LETTER. 

The  following  note,  with  which  we  have  been 
favored  by  Prof  Ingraham,  is  an  amusing 
comiiieiit  upon  the  controversy  which  has 
sprung  up  in  regard  to  this  traditional  and  his- 
torical personage,  about  whom  we  suffered 
ourselves  once  lo  be  put  out  of  temper,  lliough, 
upon  our  word  and  honor,  we  never  cared  a 
pinch  of  snufl'  w  licther  his  reputation  were 
that  of  pirate  or  i)e<llar.  We  simply  published 
in  the  lirst  iiiNlance  a  graphic,  though  highly 
embellished  sketch,  which  was  furnished  us 
by  a  literary  genlli-man  of  Louisiana,  the  cor- 
rectness of  avIhcIi,  we  said,  was  vouched  for, 
iisinir  lii.i  mm  language,  upon  a  number  of 
authorities,  which  were  set  forth.  Every 
one  could  weigh  the  value  of  these  authorities, 
and  the  paper  was  published,  as  every  editor  in 
the  Union  is  accustomed  to  publish,  vpon  its 
oum  mfTits.  What  has  restored  our  good 
humor,  however,  is,  that  we  observed  in  tlio  col- 
umns of  the  very  journal  which  called  us  so  se- 
verely, and,  as  we  think,  ungenerously,  to 
task,  in  classing  ours  among  "other  fictitious 
works,"  and  italicising  its  claims  to  i^rracity, 
before  even  the  ink  of  the  criticism  had  dried, 
a  notice  under  the  editorial  head  most  flatter- 
ing in  its  terms,  and  associating  the  Review, 
in  rank  and  "  scientific"  position  with  Silli- 
man's  Journal, — certainly  one  of  the  most 
vrracimis  journals  in  America.  This  opinion 
of  our  labors  corresjionding  with  a  great  many 
others  from  the  same  source,  for  which  we 
have  always  entertained  the  most  grateful 
feelings,  we  try  to  tlatterourselves,  comes  from 
the  heart  ;  though  the  other  is  quite  disagree- 
able enough,  upon  the  old  principle,  to  be 
nearer  the  truth.  The  Delta  has  gained  laurels 
enough  in  its  own  short  career  (and  none  more 
than  ourselves  have  rejoiced  over  them)  to 
leave  a  few  for  its  neighbors.  Even  the 
"  pirate "  Lafitte  —  we  ask  pardon  of  his 
memory,  whilst  we  dismiss  him — cannot  rob 
us  of  these. 

"  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  Sept.  1,  1852. 
"  That  Lafitte  was  ever  a  '  blacksmith '  I 
cannot,  in  justice  to  my  taste  in  the  selection 
of  a  hero,  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea.  The 
romantic  young  ladies  who  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him,  and  the  amateur  juvenile  buccan- 
eers, w^ho  have  admired  him  as  a  darling  cor- 
sair, would  never  forgive  me,  should  it  prove 
so  It  is  not  to  be  (jnestioned  that  Jhcre  have 
been  very  clever  blacksmiths,  citizens  good  and 
true  ;  and  our  own  day  has  produced  a  Itartied 
blacksmith.  There  is  Vulcan  also,  who  has 
doubtless  done  much  to  ennoble  the  profes- 
sion ;  but  as  modern  heroes  of  romance  do 
not  usually 
'  On  thundering  anvils  ring  their  loud  alarm, 
And  pulling  low  the  roaring  bellows  blow,' 

I  must  beg  leave  to  protest  against  Captain 
Lafitte  being  biographized  into  a  blacksmith  ! 
To  exchange  his  picturesque  costume  for  a 
leathern  apron  ;  '  that  Damascus  blade '  for  a 
rusty  iron  hammer;  those  'jewelled  fingers' 
for  sooty  fists  ;  that '  darkly  flowing  plume  '  for 
unkempt  4ocks, 

'  With  cinders  thick  besprent ;' 

his  quarter-deck  for  the  mud  floor  of  a  forge  ; 
and  the 

'  Glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea,' 
for  a  cooling  trough  ;  and  all  the  buccaneering 
splendor  of  his  aristocratic  person,  for 
'  Sinewy  arms  and  shoulders  bare. 
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His  ponderous  hammer  lilling  high  in  air  ; 
While  batheil  in  sweat  Iroin  forge  to  forge  he 

tlies, 
'Mid  suJpliurous  smoke  that  blackens  all  the 

skies  1' 

—  I  must  positively  protest  against  smutting 
the  lair  fame  of  the'  elegant  'Pirate  of  tlie 
Gnlf  by  admitting  for  a  moment  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  a  thing.  A  blacksmith!  The 
hero  of  the  Mexique  seas,  a  blacksmith  !  Two 
duodecimo  volumes  of  sentiment,*  rose-colored 
at  that,  thrown  away  upon  a  shoer  of  horses, 
and  pcradventure  of  asses  I  Not  even  Vulcan's 
fame,  god  though  he  were,  nor  Venus'  '  smiles 
celestial,'  as  site  watches  her  sooty  lord  forg- 
ing thunderbolts,  not  even  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  brother  of  Neptune,  the 
god  of  the  Sea,  on  which  Lalitte  achieved  his 
romantic  name,  can  induce  irie  to  consent  for 
a  moment  that  this  chivalrous  and  venj  gentle- 
manly pirate  should  be  blacksniithed  down  to 
posterity  1  What  would  become  of  all  the  ro- 
mances that  make  him  the  lighting  Adonis  of 
the  seas  !  We  shall  next  learn  that  Ivanhoe 
was  a  tailor,  the  Red  Rover  a  cobbler ;  and 
that  the  'Last  of  the  Mohicans'  sold  old 
clothes!  We  should  handle  these  two-vol- 
umed-novel  heroes,  especially  nautical  gentle- 
men, my  dear  Mr.  De  Bow,  with  the  softest 
doeskin-encased  fingers. 

"  But  to  reply  more  seriously  to  your  inquiry: 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  Lafitte  to  have 
been,  if  not  gentle-born,  well  born,  and  educa- 
ted with  some  degree  of  refinement.  At  this 
late  day  I  cannot  furnish  you  with  very  authen- 
tic iiil'urniatioii  that  would  serve  as  data  for  a 
faithful  liiographical memoir.  Seventeen  years 
ago  I  gathered  from  various  sources,  from  per- 
sons who  knew  Lafitte  well,  and  from  others, 
many  facts  which  I  wove  into  the  fabric  of  my 
romance.  Since  then  other  facts  have  been 
related  to  me,  all  of  which  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  an  intelligent  man, 
brave  and  chivalrous,  wiih  the  bearing  and 
amenities  that  distinguish  the  courteous 
Creole, — and  a  Creole  undoubtedly  he  was  by 
birth  and  education.  lie  first  prominently 
made  himself  known  by  certain  smuggling 
operations,  by  which  he  introduced'rich  freights 
Into  New-Orleans,  furtively  conveyed  from  the 
Gulf  through  bayous.  In  these  enlerprizes  he 
was  aided  by  the  means  of  merchants  who  in 
a  few  years  were  enriched  by  this  unlawful 
commerce.  When  at  length  M.  Lafitte,  who 
was  in  their  confidence,  and  had  also  made 
great  gains,  learned  that  he  was  watched,  and 
that  elibrts  were  being  made  to  entrap  him  in- 
to the  custody  of  the  law,  he  abandoned  this 
perilous  pursuit,  and  with  his  two  or  three  small 
vessels  lent  his  aid  to  one  of  the  struggling  re- 
publics of  the  Spanish  main.  Success  in  arms 
seems  to  have  rendered  him  bolder  and  more 
ambitious ;  for  the  following  year  we  hear  ol 
him  actually  buccaneering  on  the  coast  ol 
Te.xas.  and  carrying  on  a  system  of  spoliation, 
—respecting  no  flag  that  came  into  his  power 
Some  depredations  upon  the  coastwise  naviga- 
tion of  Louisiana  drew^  down  from  Gen.  Clai- 
borne a  proclamation  upon  him,  appended  to 
which  was  a  large  reward  promised  for  his 
head  ! 

"  Such,  so  far  as  I  could  ever  obtain  it,  is  the 
outline  of  his  career  up  lo  the  beginning  of  our 
war  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  this  outline  1 
filled  out  in  the  novel,  with  the  usual  free 
creations  of  the   romancer's  pen.     Although 

*  Lafitte— by  Prof.  Ingraham.    2  vols. 


authentic  enough  for  fiction,  it  wants  the  rigid 
versification  which  a  biography  calls  for. 

"  At  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  (IS12-15  ) 
Lafitte  had  his  rendezvons  atBarrataria,  a  pic- 
turesque bay  on  the  Gulf  coast,  less  than  fifteen 
leagues  from  New-Orleans.  His  sympathies 
were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  • 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  well-authenticated  history 
that  when  the  English  commander  would  have 
bribed  him  to  conduct  them  by  the  secret 
avenues  of  the  bayous  to  the  city,  he  refused 
their  bribes  of  gold  and  naval  rank  with  dis- 
dain ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  proclamation  for 
his  head  hanging  over  him,  he  presented  him- 
self before  Governor  Claiborne  and  volunteer- 
ed his  arms,  vessels,  and  rnen,  in  the  service 
of  his  native  state. 

'•  That  he  was  at  the  battle  of  New-Orleans, 
as  asserted  by  you,  and  served  one  or  more 
guns  with  his  crews,  there  can  bo  no  ques- 
tion. I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  on  the 
field  the  very  spot  on  which  he  was  posted,  it 
having  been  close  to  the  river  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  American  line.  The  account  in 
the  novel  is  faithful  to  the  narrative  of  his  con- 
duct there  as  told  to  me.  If  vou  have  at  hand 
a  copy  of  Mari)ois'  History  of  Louisiana,  or  La- 
tour's,  you  will  in  one  or  perhaps  both  of  them 
find  a  correspondence  between  Governor  Clai- 
borne and  President  Madison,  in  which  the  fact 
of  his  presence  in  the  battle  and  his  gallantry 
in  maintaining  his  position,  is  not  only  stated, 
but  is,  I  think,  advanced  as  good  ground  for 
the  clerngncy  of  the  executive.  But  it  is  so 
many  years  since  I  have  thought  of  the  subject, 
that  I  have  quite  forgotten  where  I  found  many 
of  my  facts  luade  use  of  in  the  novel  ;  and  it  is 
barely  possible  I  may  be  incorrect  in  referring 
you  to  Marbois,  as  I  have  no  copy  by  me  by 
which  to  verify  my  reference.  Col.  Chotard, 
of  Natchez,  commanded,  in  the  defence  of  New- 
Orleans,  a  troop  of  Mississippi  horse,  the  only 
cavalry,  I  believe,  in  the  battle.  A  letter  to 
him  would  no  doubt  elicit  what  knowledge  he 
possesses  upon  this  point.  Governor  Poindex- 
ter,  of  Louisville,  was  also  in  the  action  as  aid 
to  General  .Tackson.  Either  of  these  gentle- 
men could  give  certain  information  touching 
Lafitte's  presence  at  the  lines  on  that  day. 

"  That  there  were  two  brothers  is  probable, 
though  questionable  ;  yet,  that  there  were 
others  of  the  name  is  quite  likely,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  name,  either  in  the  South 
or  in  France.  There  is  but  one  Lafitte,  how- 
ever, who  has  any  romantic  or  historical  in- 
terest at  all  associated  with  his  career ;  and 
this  personage  is  the  veritable  Barritarian 
chief,  known  as  '  The  Pirate  of  the  Gulf,'  the 
velvet-capped,  sabre-armed,  lofty-browed, 
glossy-locked,  chiselled-lipped,  tender,  senti- 
mental, courteous,  throat-cutting  Lafitte ! 
Whatsoever  harmonizes  not  with  the  chival- 
rous character  of  this  Barritarian  hero  and 
salt-sea  gentleman,  should  be  set  down  to  the 
■redit  of  his  obscure  namesake  to  whom  you 
allude,  and  the  events  of  whose  life  you  con- 
jecture have  crossed  and  mingled  with  those 
of  the  true  romance  man.  This  personage 
'nay  have  been  his  brother,  for  ought  that  I 
'<now,  and  also  have  been  a  '  learned'  or  un- 
learned blacksmith,  and,  like  Old  Vulcan,  have 
forged  his  more  warlike  brother's  cutlasses 
ind  cannon.  A  sword  has  been  presented  to 
ne  by  a  gentleman  of  New-Orleans,  Duncan 
flennen,  Esq.,  which  was  taken  from  Lafitte 
It  the  time  of  his  capture  ;  and  if  one  might 
'enture  an  opinion  from  the  rude,  massive, 
cleaver-like  fashion  in  which  it  is  made,  it  was 
doubtless   fabricated  by   this  leather-aproned 
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brother— a  ./fr.ff  cITort.  unqtiestionahly,  of  the 
aiivil-lifaiinp  brollu-r's  smithy  skill.  More- 
over, a  .si.\-iioumlcr,  whicli  once  heloiigeil  to 
Latille,  was  a  lew  years  since  preseiileil  to 
me  by  a  irieiul  as  a  tntliiig  souvenir  of  '  my 
hero."  It  has  such  a  very  licrce,  buil-doj:  look 
about  the  mu/.zle,  and  so  roiish  a  coat,  iliai  1 
have  scl  ii  down  as  a  first  ell'orl  at  rou^'U  cast- 
ing ol  llie  hypothetical  lirother  al'oresaid.  Mr. 
Tookc,  \slio  ought  to  know,  says  in  his  '  I'aii- 
thcoii,"  that  immortal  English  classic,  how  that 
Vulcan  wrought  a  trident  for  his  brother  Nep- 
tune. \\'h\  then  should  not  Lafitie.  the  junior. 
<casl  a  cannon  or  forge  a  two-handed  iron 
sword  lor  his  brother  .' 

"  IlaJ  1  now  at  hand  all  the  alleged  facts 
which  1  once  collected  in  relation  to  Lalitle,  1 
could  not  oiler  them  to  you  as  authentic,  not 
regarding  iheinassulKeiently  genuine  material 
for  a  faithful  memoir.  I  found,  in  my  re- 
searches, twenty  years  ago,  romantic  legends 
so  interwoven  with  facts  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly dillicult  to  separate  the  historical  from  the 
traditional.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  same 
cause  will  make  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  ol  his  life.  His  only  biographer  at  last 
must  be  ine  romancer  I 

"  There  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Timothy  Flint's 
'Historv  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi'  a 
chapter',  the  perusal  of  which  first  suggested 
to  ine  the  idea  of  writing  the  novel  of '  Lalilte.' 
I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  chapter.  Mr.  Flint  was 
coteniporary  with  Lalilte,  was  a  keen  hunter 
of  lesumonies,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  good 
authontv  touching  him  as  any  one  now  to  be 
found.  He  says,  in  brief  space,  all  that  1  be- 
lieve can  be  said  with  ctrtainttj  respecting 
him  ;  and  he  asserts,  as  you  will  perceive  on 
reading  this  e.\tract,  that  he  was  at  the  battle 
of  New-Orleans. 

"'A  curious  instance  of  the  strange  mixture 
of  magnaiiimitvand  lerociiy  often  found  among 
the  demi-savuses  of  the  borders,  was  afforded 
by  the  Louisianian  Lafitte.  This  desperado 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
outlaws  from  all  nations  under  heaven,  and 
fixed  his  abode  upon  the  top  ol  an  impregnable 
rock,'  to  the  southwest  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Vnder  the  colors  of  the  South 
American  patriots,  they  pirated  at  pleasure 
every  vessel  that  came  in  their  way,  and  smug- 
gled their  bootv  up  the  secret  creeks  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  dexterity  that  ballled  all 
the  efforts  of  justice.  The  depredations  of 
these  outlaws  ;  or,  as  they  styled  themselves, 
Barriturians,  (from  Barrita,  their  island,)  be- 
coming at  length  intolerable,  the  United  States 
eovcriimenl  dispatched  an  armed  force  against 
their  little  Tripoli.  The  establishment  was 
broken  up,  and  the  pirates  dispersed.  Hut 
Lafitte  again  collected  his  outlaws,  and  took 
possession  of  his  rock.  The  attention  of  the 
Congress  being  now  diverted  by  the  war,  he 
scoured  the  gulf  at  his  pleasure,  and  so  tor- 
mented the  coasting  traders,  that  Governor 
Clairborne,  of  Louisiana,  set  a  price  on  his 
head.  This  daring  outlaw,  thus  confronted 
with  the  Aiiiencan  government,  appeared 
likely  to  promote  the  designs  of  Its  enemies. 
lie  was  known  to  possess  the  clue  to  all  the 
secret   windings  and  entrances  of  the  many- 


♦  Mr  Flint  is  in  error,  as  we  are  all  liable 
to  be  ill  regard  to  "  the  rock."  There  is  no  rock 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mexican  fliill  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lafitte  had  a  fort  in  the  interior,  "  which 
stiU  remains  in  tolerable  preservation." 


mouthed  .Mississippi  :  and  in  the  projected 
attack  upon  New-Orleans  it  was  deemed  ex- 
piilleiit  to  secure  his  assistance.  The  Ilritifrh 
olticerthen  heading  the  forces,  landed  at  Pen- 
sacola  for  ihe  invasion  of  Louisiana,  o))ened  a 
treaty  with  the  Barritanan,  t>»  whom  he  offered 
such  rewards  as  were  best  calculated  10  tempi 
his  cupidity  and  Hatter  his  ambition.  The 
outlaw  aU'e'cled  to  relish   the   proposal  ;    but, 

having  artfully  drawn  from  Colonel  N the 

plan  of  his  intended  attack,  he  spurned  his 
offer  with  the  most  contemptuous  disdain,  and 
instantly  dispatched  one  of  his  most  irnsiwor- 
tliy  corsairs  to  the  governor  who  had  set  a 
price  for  his  life,  advising  him  ol  the  intentions 
of  the  enemy,  and  volunteering  the  aid  of  his 
liille  band,  on  the  single  condition  that  an  am- 
nesly  should  be  granted  for  their  past  ollences. 
Governor  Claiborne,  though  touched  by  this 
proof  of  magnanimity,  hesitated  to  close  with 
the  offer.  The  corsair  kept  himself  in  readi- 
ness for  the  expected  summons,  and  continued 
to  spy  and  report  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
As  dijnger  became  more  urgent,  and  the  steady 
generosity  of  the  outlaw  more  assured,  Gov- 
eri'or  Claiborne  granted  to  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers life  and  pardon,  and  called  them  to  the 
defence  of  the  city.  They  obeyed  with  alacrity, 
and  served  with  a  valor,  fidelity  and  good  con- 
duct, not  surpassed  by  the  best  volunteers  of 
the  republic' — Timothy  Flint's  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

'■'  The  close  of  Lafilte's  adventurous  life  is  in- 
volved in  an  obscurity  as  prolound  as  that 
which  envelopes  his  early  days,  and  doubtless, 

'  A  cbrsair's  name  he'll  bear  to  other  times,' 

whatever  be  the  result  of  the  researches  now 
so  diligently  being  made  into  his  early  history 
and  subseijuent  career. 

J.  II.  Ingraham. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq." 

5.— THE  RAlI.nOAD   .SPIRIT  IN  LOUISIANA. 

A  meetins  has  lately  been  held  at  Logansport, 
in  Caddo  Parish,  over  which  Col.  W.  White 
presided,  and  of  which  Francis  .Martin  was 
spcretarv.  The  chairman,  Maj.  Terrcl,  Dr. 
Robert  Burns,  and  Maj.  Cole,  addressed  the 
meeting  ;  ami  the  following  preamble  and  re- 

i  solutions  were  adopted  : 

Whtrrns.  The  Opelonsas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road has  definitelv  progressed  to  Washington, 

'  in  St.  Landry  Parish,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  its  speedy  extension  to  the 
north-west  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  that  some  practicable  point  on  the  .Sabine 
River,  as  a  terminus,  should  be  dcsignnled, 
always  taking  into  consideration  the  arlvanta- 

'  ges  emanating  in  prospective  to  our  sister 
State  ofTexas  as  a  starting-point  for  her  main 
trunk  of  Rail-road  through  said  stale  to  El  Paso 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 

Be   it  therefore  Resolved,  That  this  meeting 

i  nominate  the  town  of  Logansport,  in  De  Soto 
Parish,  on  the  bank  ofthe  Sabine  River,  as  the 

I  most  suitable  point  for  the  terminus  of  said 

;  road  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  to 

I  the  citi/.ens  of  different  portions  of  De  Soto 
Parish  to  hold  ward  meetings  for  the  purpose 

I  of  promoting  the  extension  of  said  road  through 
said  parish,  and  take  such  other  action  as  may 
be  necessarv  to  that  object. 

;      /{r.<!o/i'</, 'That  the  proceedings  of  this  mcet- 

I  ine  be   forwarded  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  and  the 

'  Mansfield  Advertiser,  for  publication. 
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6. — vihginia  internal   impkovement  con- 
vention. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  on  the 
19th  Ausust,  one  of  the  largest  Internal  Im- 
provement Conventions  ever  held  iu  Virginia, 
■which  took  place  near  the  Salt  Sulphur 
Springs,  and  embraced  much  of  the  talent  and 
enterprise  of  the  state.  It  was  never  our  for- 
tune hetbre  to  meet  with  so  many  progressive 
and  energetic  men  congregated  together,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  considered,  and  have 
considered  ourselves  advanced  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial movements  of  the  day,  the  spirit  evi- 
denced by  these  Virginians  lell  us  fiir  in  the 
rear,  and  we  begun  to  enterlam  serious  fears 
of  being  thought  by  them  a  veritable  old  fogie. 

Among  the  prominent  gentlemen  it  delighted 
us  to  meet  were  the  lion.  Mr.  Segar,  who  be- 
gun so  far  back  to  rouse  up  Virginia  iijion  her 
public  works,  young  as  he  yet  is,  that  he  may 
almost  be  considered  a  patriarch  in  the  cause; 
Judge  Mason,  who  is  a  host  in  defence  of  the 
canal  and  tide  water  against  locomotives ; 
General  Ballard  Preston,  the  able  and  power- 
ful debatant ;  General  Chapman,  .Mr.  Botts, 
Mr.  G:irnett,^Mr  Ruggles,  .Mr.  Macfarland,  .Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Anderson.  General  Mercer,  and 
many  others  whose  names  we  hope  to  publish 
as  soon  as  the  official  report  of  the  Convention 
is  furnished  us  by  the  Secretary.  Most  of  these 
gentlemen  made  very  able  and  powerful 
speeches. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  the  rival  interests  which  were  represenle<l, 
the  Convention,  nnich  to  the  surprise  and  de- 
light of  every  one,  after  several  days'  sitting, 
adopted  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  was  hailed  by 
every  one  present  as  a  certain  augury  of  the 
success  of  all  of  Virginia's  great  works.  The 
platform  was,  of  course,  a  compromise. 

If  we  felt  ourselves  altogether  adequate  to 
present  the  result  of  these  deliberations  in  a 
clear  and  intelligible  manner,  we  should  de- 
cline doing  so,  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
most  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  Convention 
gave  us  their  words  that  they  would,  at  an 
early  day,  furnish  for  the  Review  papers  upon 
the  improvement  system  of  Virginia,  w-hich 
■would  exhaust  the  subject  in  every  point  of 
view.  We  await  with  an.xiety  their  labors, 
and  trust  that  they  will  be  reminded  here  of 
the  promise. 

This  much  we  may  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bouth-west,  that  it  is  now  demonstrably  cer- 
tain Virginia  will  meet  us  at  Kno.wille  and 
Chattanooga,  by  her  Tennessee  road,  as  soon 
as  we  can  carry  our  works  to  the  Tennes- 
see River.  So  we  may  just  go  to  work,  might 
andmain.'without  "  waiting  for  the  wagon."' 

For  the  courtesies  e.xtended  to  us   by  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  for  the  invitation 
to   address  it,  though    our  preparation    was  | 
short,  and  for  the  highly  complimentary  eulo-  | 
giums  which  in  their  resolution  they  passed 
upon  our  services  in  the  Review,  we  make  the  I 
most  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  trust  that 
an  opportunity  to  reciprocate  will  yet  be  pre- 
sented.   If  refined  gold  could  be   gilded,  we 
might  hope  for  a  new  dominion  to  spring  up, 
and  there  is  a  new  dominion  coming,  which 
will  even  be  more  lustrous  than  the  old. 

7  — VIRGINIA  SPRINGS. 

Great  is  old  Virginia.  She  has  great  fami- 
lies, great  men,  great  women,  great  moun- 
tains,(good  heavens,  what  interminable  preci- 
pices, looking  down  pernicious  heights,  over 
which  our  stage  threatens  every  moment  to 


deposit  us,  thundering  and  tumbling  from  crag 
to  crag,  and  occupying,  jjcrhaps,  as  much  time 
in  becoming  a  iimiiimy  as  it  took  Vulcan  to 
reach  terra  firnia,  when,  in  days  of  yore  he 
was  thrust  out  of  heaven  I)  Think  of  the 
Alps  or  the  Apennines,  Mont  Blanc,  Jura, 
Dover — vastness  and  grandeur  everywhere 
combining— stretching  out  to  the  horizon,  up- 
wards and  downwards,  and  to  all  points  in  the 
compass — you  have  these  great  prospects 
over  which  our  eyes  are  sweeping,  and  which 
we  have  no  pen  to  describe  I  (How  worthily 
we  might  quote  Byron  here,  were  there  a  copy 
at  hand.) 

But  great  is  Virginia,  too,  for  her  Springs, 
which  have  a  celebrity  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  knee-buckles  and  hoops.  Here  all  the  world 
doth  congregate.  The  "  best  families  "  are  here, 
and  those  who  are  expecting  to  be — the  belle 
anil  the  banker,  the  maid  and  the  matron,  the 
bachelor  and  the  Benedict— beauty,  wit,  intel- 
lect, refinement.  Rejnitcd  fortunes  many,  bona 
fide  fortunes  less— /"or^wne  hunters  countless  I 
In  search  of  health  some,  getting  rid  of  health 
the  rest,  generally  in  the  fast  line.  Here  an 
old  man,  who,  as  his  gout  pinches,  speaks  dis- 
respectfully of  all  Springs,  and  would  go  out  of 
his  way  to  kick  at  the  equator — here  an  old 

(if  women  are  ever  old,)  attired,  as  we 

fancy  she  might  have  been  if  forty  years 
younger — a  fop  here — a  flirt  there—  (how  beau- 
tiful is  coquetry,  and  how  dear  the  shaft  that 
kills.)  Men  of  business  are  here — you  see 
"per  cent"  and  "e.xchange"  in  their  laces — 
politicians,  every  man  on  the  look  out  for  bunk- 
um, and  shifting  sails  faster  than  Availability's 
wiTids  can  blow — lawyers,  (but  they  are  everj'- 
where,)  planters,  who  carry  a  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  in  their  breeches'  pocket;  specula- 
tors, and  gentlemen  who  can  never  be  charged 
with  not  playing  their  cards  very  well— better 
than  many  like. 

All  of  these  are  required  to  make  np  the 
Springs  ;  but  over  all.  and  above  all,  are  the 
gentry  of  Virginia  ;  chivalrous  men  and  fair 
women  from  all  the  South,  those  who  constitute 
and  make  up  that  society  which  has  no  coun- 
terpart anywhere  else  in  the  Union.  All  is 
courtesy,  refinement  and  virtue  with  them. 

Let  the  South  stand  by  the  Virginia  Springs. 
The  rail-roads  will  soon  bring  them  to  our 
doors.  No  rude  waiters  jostle  us,  no  insolent 
parvenues,  no  iricks  and  deceptions,  no  star- 
vation, nor  "  Maine  laws,"  no  abolition  praters, 
but  congenial  associations,  warm  hearts,  warm 
friends,  comfortable  quarters,  wholesome  fare, 
I  good  wines,  reasonable  eliarges,  and  water 
:  of  every  hue. 

I  Take  the  Salt  Sulphur,  or,  if  you  like  it,  the 
Red,  or  the  Blue,  or  the  Siceet,  or  the  Red 
Sweet,  the  White,  the  Bath  Alum  or  the  Rock- 
brids:e  Alum,  the  Farquhar — take  your  choice, 
or,  if  you  like  it,  as  we  did,  take  them  all. 

Men  of  the  South — direct  your  railroads  to- 
wards the  Springs  of  Virginia. 

8.  — PACIFIC  rail-road. 
A  writer  at  Emerald  Hill,  Arkansas,  over  the 
signature  of  Clinton,  favors  us  witli  a  long 
pai)er  upon  this  .subject,  but  a.s  it  has  been  so 
fully  and  so  frequently  discussed  in  our  panes, 
we  can  ouly  gi\  e  an  extract  at  present.  Our 
heart  h.is  ever  been  in  this  enterprise,  and 
scarcely  anv  one  was  before  us  in  its  adrocacy. 
The  late  failure  of  the  rail-rond  bills  in  Con- 
gress was  unfortunate.  In  re>rard  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  another  convention  at  .Memphis, 
we  hardly  know  what  to  say,  anil  pref^er  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  gentlemen  of  that  enterprising  city. 
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We  liBVe  too  innny  pleasant  mnmorinn  of  tlip 
past  nut  to  Jump  at  iiiiy  invilulioii  I'roin  thai 
quarter. 

"  Thi>Jirst  step  has  not  yet  been  taken  in  a 
Way  In  •.•ive  it  tliu  requi^ito  impetus  lo  succi's", 
and  Mil-  nui'.-tion  Is,  How  sliull  we  make  ii.  VVc 
would  liu.iibly  suffse.st  tlinl  it  can  only  be  done 
by  ciiiliiidy  iiig  public  t'entiniiMit  in  convention, 
aud  L'u  in:;  It  a  form,  the  power  of  h  hicli  could 
nut  fill  to  be  eft'eclive.  We  would  su^'^'e.-l 
MempliU  as  the  most  central  polul  of  the  Alls- 
si!^^ip|ll  Valley  at  hIucIi  that  convention  should 
I  he  held  in  tune  to  act  by  the  nicciint'  of  Con 
gress,  say  November  iiitli.  The  presidential 
election  will  then  have  parsed  with  it.-- prejudices 
and  exeiienient,  ulVordnii;  the  friends  the  leisure 
and  disp>/silioii  to  attend.  The  action  of  such 
a  convention,  together  with  petitions  directly 
from  tlie  bmly  of  the  people  themselves,  would 
exert  an  inlluoncc  in  Congress  that  could  not  be 
othe.wise  than  lasting  and  salutary.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  names  may  be  had  for  the  usk 
iuf.',  if  the  proper  papers  are  ul  once  drawn  up 
aud  circulated  by  the  friends  in  every  hamlet, 
town  and  city  throughout  the  We.-t.  And  thus 
much  indeed  uiiglii  be  certainly  done,  and  we 
know  ilic  voice  of  the  people,  so  expressed,  is 
res])i'cied,  and  that  when  otherwise  their  will  is 
made  known,  it  is  but  too  often  repreheiisibly 
neglected  with  impunity  by  our  traffickers  in 
party  politics,  employing'  themselves  more  with 
the  view  of  personal  promotion,  than  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  the  people.  I  wisli, 
iudeid,  I  were  capable  of  giving  utterance  to 
my  fi-eliiigs  upon  this  subject  as  its  merits 
deserve.  Sooner  or  later  the  work  must  be 
done,  and  I  am  .sure  it  mi.;ht  be  commenced 
now  with  certainty,  if  we  would  only  speak  out, 
in  a  way  to  be  hoard  and  heeded,  aud  go  about 
it  in  the  right  way. 

"  TliH  benefits  of  railroads,  as  yet,  have  chiefly 
been  dwelt  upon  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
but  the  political,  moral,  and  social  influence 
they  are  lo  exercise  U|)oii  our  destiny  is  more  to 
be  appreciated.  They  are  the  compromisers 
that  are  to  bring  about  a  perfect  reconciliation 
of  interest  and  feelinir — to  make  u^i  what  our 
constitution  intended  we  should  be — a  united 
peopk,  oue  and  inseparable,  now  aud  forever 
When  our  system  of  rail-roads  is  perfected, 
then,  indeed,  will  these  states  be  the  United 
Slates  of  America. 

"  G  r  eat  moral  and  physical  causes  are  hasten- 
in;  na  their  ai;niicy.  As,  for  instance,  witness 
the  explosion  of  steamboats,  and  other  disas- 
trous  accidents,  causing  appalling  destruction  of 
buinjn  life  on  water.  The  voice  of  these  vic- 
tims, thus  untiinuly  hurled  from  time  into 
eternity,  speak  to  us  from  their  craves.  The 
widow  nn^l  orphan  ask  that  these  things  be  done 
away  wiih.  The  earth  is  man's  proper  ele- 
ment ;  upon  it  he  was  placed;  he  was  told  to  take 
and  inherit  it." 


9. — NOTES  FROM  ITALY. 

We  spoke  in  our  last  of  the  beautiful  letter 
from  Italy  we  were  permitted  lo  s^e,  ami  which 
we  have  published  and  sent  to  the  author  in 
another  form.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  insert  a  fpw  passaires  here,  if  the  fair 
author  will  forgive  ua.-  ICd. 

"  I'm  in  Italy,  M — bright,  beautiful  Italy — the 
clime  of  po.-iry,  romnnec  and  song  — the  home  of 
the  urti-t'siln-am.  Vou  know  how  radiant  and 
ever  sunny  are  her  skies — how  softly  sleep  the 
moonlieauis  on  her  marble  palaces,  and  how 
ceoselbBsly  the  itoulb  winds  make  melody  thro' 


the  proven  and  clustering  vines.  We  were 
strange  dreamers,  M  ,  but  some  of  our  dreams 
were  so  very  like  the  realities  of  ihein  here, 
that  I  cannot  separate  them,  ami  now,  wIiimi  I 
would  tell  you  what  I  sei:  in  liuly,  what  wo 
dreamed  of  it  seems  far  the  more  viviil.  You 
remember,  dearest,  ihe  «dd  woods  behind  "The 
Collage,"  where,  in  the  long,  sunsliiiiy  days  of 
summer,  we  loitered  a*ay  the  sultry  Imnrs.and 
you  remember,  loo,  iho  old  copy  of  ••Childe 
Haridile,"  which  so  often  gave  inspiration  to  our 
dreams,  and  bore  us  on  the  magic  wiiiirs  of 
genius  lo  It  ily.  Find  the  book  .M.,  and  read 
over  its  copious  marginalia,  and  it  will  bring 
back  the  old  feeling  so  really,  that  the  days  tiiat 
hav  passed  since  then  will  seem  lull  of  empty 
shadows.  This  old  feeling  comes  over  ine  as  I 
write,  and  1  am  again  on  the  mossy  bank,  in  the 
shadow  of  those  huge  cheslnnis— 1  hear  the 
Waters  of  the  little  spring  trickling  llinnigh  the 
long  grass  at  my  feet — the  air  comes  laden  with 
magnolia  breaths — and  though  oceans  roll  be- 
tween us,  I'm  again  by  your  side.  Which  is 
real,  the  walls  of  mossy  stone,  the  huge  window, 
which  gives  me  so  pleasant  a  seat,  the  strange, 
foreign-looking  streets  below  me,  now  reposing 
in  noon-tide  stillness — or  the  old  forest  scene, 
the  springing  grass,  the  waving  trees,  the  trick- 
ling waters,  and  the  woodland  perfume  ?     ■•  *  • 

'■  When  1  look  out  upon  the  bay,  so  beautiful 
in  the  gay  sunshine,  when  a  thousand  crafts  are 
dotting  its  silver  brightness  with  their  shadows, 
and  would  tell  you  what  my  heart  fecN  of  its 
loveliness,  the  memory  comes  up  of  those 
crowdsd  shelves  in  the  dim  library  nf  your  cot- 
tage-home. The  dark,  stained  ladder  there, 
wliicli  our  childish  feet  have  so  often  ascended, 
is  too  familiar  with  your  light  weight,  for  me  to 
flatter  myself  that  what  I  would  tell  you,  could 
bear  till!  least  charm  of  novelty  to  such  a  book- 
traveler  as  you  are.  But  you  love  me,  M.,  and 
love  lends  us  new  eyes,  (though  some  strangely 
persist  ill  calling  the  god  blind  !)  so  willi  them, 
you  must  look  with  me  upon  Naples.    *     *     * 

"Yon  know,  M.,  that  strangers  and  tourists  do 
not  linger  long  in  Naples  ;  they  say  there  is 
little  to  be  seen  hero.  .\nd  doubtless  to  one 
familiar  with  the  gorgeous  and  the  brantifnl  in 
art,  as  it  is  found  at  Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 
and  other  cities  of  Italy,  the  churches  and  pic- 
ture galleries  do  seem  uninteresting.  Naples, 
as  you  first  enter  it,  appears  an  ele?ant  cily, 
truly,  but  with  little  to  distinguish  it  from  many 
others  ;  but  we  have  found  much,  even  in  art. 
to  please  us  here.  Jupt  from  a  land  where  the 
divinity  of  art  is  unrecognized,  where  the  beau- 
ful  is  evcrsacrificed  lo  theexpedient,  and  where 
temples  erccteil  to  the  honor  and  for  the  worship 
of  the  Most  Highest  are  undistinguished  from 
the  dwellings  of  those  who  erected  them,  we 
were  easily  pleased.  But  it  is  not  art  that 
charms  me  so  In  Naples,  it  is  Nature — it  is  this 
peace-breathing  sky, — this  clear,  sun-bright  at- 
mosphere,—this  culm,  gliitering  bay,  spread  out 
like  liquid  silver  before  me, — yon  sombre  moun- 
tains, and  these  picturesque  people." 


10. — sodthkhn  agkicultural  coxcnEss. 

The  E.vccutive  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia  have 
issued  nn  address,  inviting  the  planters  to  send 
ilelegates  to  the  October  meeting  at  M.icon,  in 
ordiT  to  adopt  measures  for  an  agricultural 
congress  of  the  slave- hold Inj,'  st.ites  at  some 
future  day. 

Though  we  protest  against  some  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  address  in  regard  to  the  subject  uf 
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slavery,  we  would  liavo  pulilishntl  it  notwitli- 
staiiiliu^'.  Willi  a  (lissculiii;,'  clause,  had  it  been 
rec>>iv>'d  ill  lime. 

Tiieic  are  it  frreat  many  points,  however,  Oil 
whicli  wo  do  iii.'r«e  wall  Hie  comiuitiee,  and 
heariily,  ami  Hiose  are,  that  ihe  plniUMs  uf  llic! 
Suulli  ^adly  liced  orgaiiizalion— Lli-t  tliuy  have 
much  to  fiain  hy  sy^ti'iii,  and  iiineli  to  aiisw.-rfoi 
ill  iit'L'lict— lliat  ajrricultiirrt  and  the  arts  oiivht 
to  he"  improved— tliat  rail-roads  ou.'lit  to  be 
bnill — tliat  schools  and  colleges  should  be  es- 
tablished, and  that  the  nejrro  slioul.l  have  the 
bcnelit  al.-o  of  every  moral,  physical  ami  re- 
liirioiis  improvement.  U|)on  the>e  grounds 
we  arc  in  I'avor  of  Hie  proposed  compress,  and 
recomin.'ud  all  the  South  to  he  present.  One 
of  the  L'eiitlemen  connected  with  the  Review, 
Mr.  M  irtyn,  will,  we  hope,  be  there,  in  order 
that  we  may  receive  full  particulars  of  the 
sayin;rs  and  doinirs  for  our  panes.  We  regret 
iiur  own  iuability  to  be  present. 


11. — BALTI.'UoaE  COMMEBCI.iL  CONVENTION. 

Wo  trust  that  our  friends  in  Biltimore  will 
proceeil  vii.'orou<ly  in  their  a'raii.'eiiients  for 
this  import  ant  ineetin'r,  which  tliey  announce 
for  D  cemher.  Great  and  iiuporiant  interests 
are  to  he  promoted,  and  it  becomes  us  all  to  be 
sleepless  and  active.  Gentlemen  in  other  .states 
disposed  to  Co-operate,  will  address  .lohu  C. 
Bruiie,  R.iliiniure,  or  ilie  Editor  of  the  Review, 
at  New  Orleaii.s.     We  annex  the  circular  : 

"  The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  with  the 
absence  of  many  of  the  most  influential  mer- 
chants of  Riltiniore,  who  take  an  aciive  and 
deep  interest  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  South,  make  it  expedient  that  the  contem- 
plated lueetiii!.'  of  the  friends-  of  southern  com- 
merce at  B.diimore,  be  held  immediately  after 
thereassemblinifof  Couu'ress  in  December  ne.vt. 
'The  rapid  accuniul.itionol  business  in  Conijress 
at  this  time,  deniandiii,?  the  custant  attendance 
•of  members  at  Washington,  has  also  suggested 
this  course.  By  December  the  political  excite- 
ment, incident  to  the  pre.-idential  election,  will 
have  subsided,  when  the  friends  of  southern 
<ommerce  can  meet  and  consult  without  anuoy- 
ance  tVom  party  misconstruction. 

"  The  day  will  he  hereafier  fixed,  of  which  you 
will  be  duly  notified.  Hoping  that  you  will 
bouor  us  with  your  presence  at  that  time,  with 
many  of  our  southern  friends,  plant'irs,  mer- 
chants, iSrc  .  we  remain,  ilc  ,ifcc., 

John  C.  Rrune,  Daniel  i-  Foley, 

P.  H.  Sullivan,  James  .Murray, 

Win.  >  .  De  Ford,  Win.  F   Murdoch, 

Chas.  L  OnHesluv.s,     Henrv  Tiffany, 
William  JI'Kim,  (;eor<;e  K   SangstoD, 

W.  T.  Wallers,  George  P.  Kane, 

J.  C.  Wilson,  Ad  tm  Uenmead, 

John  F.  PicUerell,         J.  Hanson  Thomas, 
Henry  D   Harvey,        Wm.  Bose, 
Win.  M.  Hoifuiau,  Committee." 


12. — MUS.  M'CORD'S  C.ilUS  GRACCHL'S.* 

The  drama  is  not  a  favorite  form  in  the 
poetical  literature  of  the  day,  perhaps, 
because  the  fashion  is  rather  to  deal  witli 
ihe  general  and  abstract,  or  to  take  a  wider 
range  in  views  of  liumanity  than  belong  to 


*  Ci.iu3  Gracchus.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
Bv  Louisa  S.  McCord-  H.  Kernot.  New- 
York. 


the  expression  of  individual  feeling,  nr  the 
portraiture  of  individual  character.  Our 
iViiiale  writers,  especially,  have  avoided  this 
species  of  compo.sitioii  Sonne,  indeed,  have 
written  fine  poems  cast  in  a  dramatic,  form, 
but  we  know  of  no  genuine  tragedy  or 
comedy,  glowing  with  tlie  vigorous  exhibi- 
tion ofcharacter  and  passion,  or  rich  in  the 
fiithful  delineation  of  life  and  manners, 
whieh  gives  the  drama  its  substance  and 
vitality,  from  the  pen  of  an  American  woman. 
Tlie  |)oeiry  of  the  country  has  been  almost 
excliisivefy  lyric,  didactic,  or  descriptive. 
Its  themes  are  usually  (!hosen  from  fireside 
experiences,  and  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  a  contemplative  existence,  or  from  the 
various  aspects  of  external  nature;  recol- 
lections of  noble  deeds,  or  sympathy  with 
them,  finding  melodious  expression,  but 
seldom  with  such  depth  and  pathos  as  to 
stir  the  soul  in  its  recesses.  The  stjle  of  the 
muse  at  the  present  day,  here  as  well  as 
abroad,  is  a  soft  attr-tctive  inien  and  wealth 
of  adornment,  in  contr-ist  with  the  severe 
simplicity  of  her  ancient  garb.  She  appeals 
to  the  faticy — to  the  e.xcitaiiilities.  it  may  be 
said — rather  than  to  the  graver  intellectual 
faculties.  The  banquet  she  offers  is  a  store 
of  sweets,  choicely  prepared  and  impi^oved 
by  judicious  mingling  of  foreign  ingredients, 
but  the  substantial  aliment  is  often  wanting 
—the  strong  meat  by  which  the  understand- 
ing grows  and  thrives;  and  where  there  is 
food^for  thought,  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of 
suggestion,  provocative  of  appetite,  than  a 
satisfactory  supply.  The  air  around  is  full 
of  delicate  harmonies,  snatches  of  which 
may  "lap  in  Elysium"  for  a  brief  moment; 
but  we  listen  in  vain  for  some  master  tone  so 
fraught  with  power  that  were  it  long  to 
in  wrap  us, 

"  Time  would  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold. 

And  petty  vanity 

Would  sicken  .son  and  die. 
And  leprous  sin  would  inelt  from  earthy  mould." 

The  generalizing  spirit  of  the  age  con- 
tributes, without  a  doubt,  to  the  present  taste 
in  poetry,  and  this  is  in  a  measure  the  effect 
of  our  political  condition.  The  continuance 
of  a  state  of  things  causing  danger  or  distress . 
felt  by  every  individual  throughout  the  land, 
would  concentrate  the  attention  divided 
among  a  multitude  of  objects,  and  bring_ 
home  the  thoughts  wandering  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  If  a  high  degree  of  cultivation 
had  been  general,  the  scenes  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, enlisting  the  passions  of  individuals  as 
well  as  involving  the  destinies  of  nations 
miglii  have  given  a  direction  and  a  vigorous 
life  to  popular  literature.  But  our  ancestors 
were  better  qualified  to  act  in  tho.se  stirring 
scenes  than  to  depict  them  artistically  ;  they 
could  fight  their  battles  o'er  again  in  the 
hearing  of  their  children,  but  they  were  not 
competent  to  the  use  of  the  pen  as  the 
sword.  The  heroic  matrons  of  that  day 
could  arm  husband  and  son  for  the  strife, 
could  wield  the  soldier's  weapons,  or  even 
write,  as  did  Mercy  Warren,  the  history  of 
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the  striijrgle  ;  but  they  were  not  skilleil  to 
build  the  lofty  rhyinf,  and  those  wlio  courted 
the  muse,  it  uiusi  be  confessed,  lacked  tlie 
genius  which  ci)ul<i  burst  through  all  clouils 
and  sliine  with  such  splendor  ns  to  eiilii;liten 
the  world.  Tlie  genial  atmosphere  and 
assiduous  cultivation  of  later  years  miglit 
have  shown  them  how  lo  produce  what 
would  have  been  remembered  with  pride 
and  profit  by  future  generations  ;  but  i^  the 
process  of  refining  the  taste  the  stimulus  was 
lost.  As  the  female  mind  expanded  with 
increased  advantaires  of  education,  and  the 
sunshine  of  national  prosperity  I'osiered  the 
growth  of  art,  the  impulsive  mental  energy 
whicii  seeks  its  outlet  in  creative  action  and 
vig.irous  utterance  was  less  felt.  The 
inHuence,  too,  ol  the  prevailing  school  of 
English  poetry,  in  wlii<h  a  sensuous  bril 
liance  of  imagery  and  elaborate  luxuriance 
of  decoration  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
homely  strength  of  former  times,  formed 
the  popular  taste  in  this  country,  raising  up 
imitators  of  Byron  and  the  Lake  poets. 
Then  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the 
continental  nations  began  to  be  engralied 
upon  the  delicate  growth  v.f  verse,  and  the 
German  writers  had  liieir  share  in  moulding 
its  products,  (iuestioiis  of  philanthropic 
interest  were  open  to  discussion,  in  which 
any  might  take  j  art ;  and  human  rights. 
social  relations,  and  the  constitution  of 
society,  began  to  be  canvassed.  This  kind 
of  progress,  enlarging  indefinitely  the  range 
of  mental  action,  is  peculiarly  unfavorable  to 
the  poetic  art,  particularly  in  the  drama, 
■which  requires  concentrated  energy  and 
development  of  its  idea  by  direct  and  per- 
gonal expression. 

The  prevalent  character  of  our  poetry, 
fanciful,  descriptive,  impassioned,  or  super- 
iicially  metaphysical,  is  illustrated  in  the 
productions  of  most  of  our  female  poets, 
those  of  the  East  receiving  the  first  impulse, 
and  those  of  the  \Vest  echoing  the  like 
strains  in  various  degrees  of  melody.  Scarce 
one  has  written  in  a  style  so  dillerent  from 
the  rest,  that  any  of  her  works  have  a  dis- 
tinctive character  essentially  unlike  the 
others  ;  all  wear  the  same  features  and 
belong  to  the  same  school,  and  very  few,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  on  account  of  this  want  of 
individual  origiriality,  are  destined  to  an 
enduring  reputation.  The  South  has  been 
deficient  in  representatives.  Except  the 
lady  whose  work  is  the  subject  o(  this  article, 
and  Mrs.  Oilman,  who  is  not  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  it  has  had  no  poetess  whose 
writings  have  commanded  much  attention. 
Yet  in  the  agitated  slate  of  public  fje.ing 
which  hag  prevailed  in  South  Carolina  for 
some  years  past,  exist  important  re(iui»ites 
for  the  nourishment  and  development  of  the 
poetic  faculty  in  its  greatest  vignr.  The  idea 
of  external  oppression,  e.xciting  per.-ional 
feeling,  and  turning  the  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  examples  of  heroic  resistance, 
bas,  in  past  times,  produced  the  nobli-st 
specimens  of  eloquence,  and   plumed    the 


wings    of  poesy    for   her    most   sustained 
flights. 

It    would    hardly  be   fiir,    however,    to 
attribute   solely  to  political  causes  the  fact 
that  South  Carolina  has  proiluced   the  only 
American   poet  whose  productions  may  be 
said    to  beloni;   to   the   elder  school ;   which 
appeal  to  the  iriellect  more  than  the  fancy, 
and  are  marked  by  such  sinewy  strength  of 
thought  and  expression  as  to  be  stamped  at 
once  with  a  th.iracler  of  originality.      It  is 
easy   to  see  that  Mrs.  McCord  is    familiar 
with  the  early  standards  of  those  days  when 
there  were  giants  in  English  literature  :  her 
cast  of  thought  and  style  of   uttirance  show 
that  she  has  studied  them  lovingly,  and  it  is 
equally  evident  iliat   the   more  ephc'iieral 
beauties  of  a  later   whool  have    liad  little 
favor  with  her.     She  is  v/holly  unlike  any  of 
her  sisters    of  the  lyre,   and   writes  with  a 
terseness,  vigor,  earnestness  and  masculine 
'  energy,  which  show  her  lo  be  altogether  of 
a  dilVerent  order.     With  the  exception  of  a 
'  small    volume  of  poems   and   an   essay    on 
Political  Economy,  she  bas  published  noth- 
ing before  "  Cains   Gracchus."     The  choice 
1  ol   this  subject,  the  severe  classic  simplicity 
'  of  the  play,  in   plot  and   incident,   ai}d  the 
author's    disdain     of    the    ac<-ompanimcnta 
which   have  opened  the  way  of  others  to  a 
brief  popularity,  wdl  prevent  its  acquiring  a 
j  sudden  reputalxm  ;  yet  it  evinces  powers  of 
a    very    high    and    uncommon    order,    and 
,  deserves    special    attention    as    a    brilliant 
:  anotnaly   in  our   literature,  significant,  per- 
!  haps,  oT  a  change  that  will  greatly  elevate  its 
I  character. 

In   some  respects,  the  author   of "  Caius 
Gracchus"  resembles   that  poet  of  the  wcd- 
I  lock  of  flame  andiron — Elliott;  but  the  pro- 
duction   of    which,    we   are  continually   rc- 
'  minded  in  ber  pi  ly,  is  Tayl.ir's  '  Philip  Van 
]  Artavalde."     We  mean  not  to  imply  that  it 
'  is  the  least  of  an  imitation;  there  appears  no 
I  evidem^e  thai  Mrs.  McCord  has  even  read 
I  that  splendid  work  ;    but  her's  has  ihe  same 
force  and  quaintness  of  expression,  the  same 
I  compression    ol'    much    meauing    into    few 
I  words,  the   same  infusion  of  sarcasm  with 
;  pathos,  the  same  powerful   and   comprehen- 
sive  thought,  and  the  same  contempt  of  mere 
I  ornament,    widi   the  bold  use   of   rhetorical 
;  figures,  as  it  were,  from  necessity  of  strong 
utterance.     In  the    first,   si'cond   and   third 
1  requisites  to  dramatic  excellence — character 
— her   claims  cannot    be   denied;    her   per- 
;  sonagcs  are  8ket<;hed  with  a  sturdy  strength 
1  of  outline,  and   stand  forth   in   perfect   in- 
I  dividuality  ;  the    interest  depending  on  the 
exhibition  <if  character  more  than  upon  yny 
I  arli^tic  grouping  of  incidents.     In  this  point, 
I  and  in  tl;e  neglect  of  adventitious  aids,  the 
]  work  also  bears  a  likeness  to  the  poem  above 
'  referred  to,  commending  itself,  like  that,  to 
I  the  appreciation  of  the  discriminating  few, 

rather  than  the  a[>;jlause  of  many  readers. 
i      The  Btory   of  Caius  Gracchus  is  so  well 
I  known,    that   it   is   unnecessary  to   occupy 
!  space  with  an  analysis  of  the  tragedy.     It  has 
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furnished  a  subject  to  the  Italian  poet, 
Wonli,  for  the  Knestnfhis  dramatic  (-reations, 
which  is,  however,  inferior  as  a  wliole  to  tliis 
of  our  countrywoman.  The  eloquent  ap- 
peals of  Gracchus  to  the  people,  the  senate, 
and  his  followers,  tlie  rivalry  and  rancror  of 
0|nniius,  the  plans  and  passions  of  their 
several  adherents,  and  the  noble  love  and 
heroism  of  Cornelia,  are  highly  dramatic 
materials,  capable  of  beinjr  wrought  up  with 
intense  eflect.  To  show  how  skilfully  they 
are  handled  by  Mrs.  McCord,  would  be  to 
transcribe  the  play. 

The  whole  of  scene  fourth  of  the  fifth  act, 
descriptive  of  the  strife  and  slaughter,  and 
the  scene  of  Gracchus'  death,  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  ot  dramatic  poetry  within 
our  recollection  ;  but  want  of  space  excludes 
them.  And  it  is  only  tair  to  add,  that  but 
partial  justice  can  be  done  the  piece  by 
extracts.  Her  versification  is  remarkably 
correct  and  melodious,  and  the  frequent  use 
of  uncommon  words,  yet  appropriate  and 
expres.-iive,  gives  quaintness  and  piquancy 
to  the  diction.  Throughout  is  evident  the 
writer's  partiality  to  old  models  in  English 
verse.  Among  the  prominent  characters, 
that  of  Licinia,  the  youthful  wife  of 
GracchuSj  is  exquisitely  portrayed,  and 
appears  in  a  touching  and  beautiful  light 
beside  the  noble  matron,  Cornelia.  The 
covetous,  treacherous  Septimuleius  is  also 
well  drawn. 

The  authors  resistance  of  the  temptation 
to  invest  her  tragedy  with  the  attractions  of 
the  romantic  school,  and  strict  preservation 
of  the  classic  spirit  and  costume,  constitute  j 
one  of  its  prominent  merits.  Her  acquaint-  ' 
ance  with  the  potts  of  Greece  and  Rome  in 
their  own  language,  has  enabled  her  to 
impart  to  it  a  purely  classic  tone  which  no 
unlearned  writer  could  have  given.  We 
know  of  no  modern  English  tragedy  except 
"Ion,"  which  has  so  much  of  this. 

On  the  whole,  we  regird  "  Caius 
Gracchus"  as  a  production  not  only  remark- 
able as  marking  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  our  literature,  indicating  a  returning 
of  taste  to  the  old  and  admirable  standards 
which  held  the  popular  affection  before  '■  the 
torchlight  put  out  the  starlight,"  but  as 
evincing  powers  equaled  by  none  of  our 
female  writers,  and  which  in  future  works 
will  command  an  enviable  fame  ;  though, 
if  she  write  nothing  else,  "  Caius  Gracchus' 
is  enough  to  enrol  her  name  among  those 
of  whom  the  country  will  be  proud. 

13. — LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 
Gayarre's  Address  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Centenary  College.  The  au- 
thor has  pointed  out  for  youth  its  bright  path- 
way, and  worthily  admonishes  of  the  break 
er?  and  the  quicksands.  We  are  glad  to 
find  him  thus  encouraging  the  educational 
movements  of  his  native  state,  and  we  know 
of  no  more  worthy  recipients  than  the  facul- 
ty of  the  Centenary  College,  which  is  be- 
coming a  matter  of  state  pride. 


Men  nj  the  Time,  or  SLe'ehe^  of  Living 
NotcMet.  Published  by  R..,iticld,  New- 
York.  An  invaluable  work,  including  bio- 
graphies of  authors,  arrhitects,  artists,  com- 
posers, demagogues,  divines,  dramatists,  en- 
gineers, journalists,  ministers,  monarchs, 
novelists,  philanthropists,  poets,  politicians, 
preachers,  savans,  statesmen,  travelers, 
voyagers,  warriors. 

Hague — A  Story  of  To-Diy,  by  Alice 
Carey.— Redfield,  New-York.— The  priuci- 
pal  incident  in  this  story  will  be  recognized 
in  Clovernook,  by  the  same  author,  as  found- 
ed on  a  tradition  once  familiar  in  that 
neighborhood.  The  characters  are  sketched 
from  originals. 

Harpers'  Magazine  for  Sept. — We  are 
one  of  the  100,000  readers  of  this  excellent 
monthly.  The  world  itself  presents  no  other 
instance  of  1,, 500,000  copies  of  a  single  maga- 
zine published  in  twelve  months. 

Slavery  in  the  Southern  Stotes,  by  a 
Car.jlinian. — A  judicious  answer  to  Mrs. 
Stowe's  transcendental  pictures  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  ;  but  why  waste  material  upon 
such  sentimental  stuff'.'  The  South  ought 
to  know,  however,  that  a  representation  of 
this  abolition  libel  is  taking  place  in  one  of 
the  most  popular  theatres  of  New-York, 
and  ought  to  see  that  its  own  managers 
never  tolerate  upon  our  boards  any  of  the 
fanatics  engaged  in  offering  the  indignity. 

Grinnell  Land. — An  interesting  paper 
by  that  extraordinriry  antiquarian,  Peter 
Force — defending  the  American  priority  of 
discovery  in  the  northern  seas. 

Memmr  on  the  TehuaiUepec  Route,  etc.) 
By  Wm.  M.  BurweD,  of  Virginia.  As  the 
author  has  been  kind  enough  to  promise  us  a 
paper  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  with 
maps,  &c.,  we  refrain  from  any  opinion  at 
present. 

14. NEW    BOOKS    BECKIVED. 

Guy  Mannerin^.  Hart's  cheap  edition.  A. 
Hart.  Philadelphia. 

VVaverley  ;  or.  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.  Do. 
do.     A.  Hart.  Philadelphia. 

Little  Pedlinglon  aud  the  Ptdlinglonians,  2 
vols.  By  John  Poole.  Author  of-  Paul  Pry." 
Appleton  &  Co..  N.  Y.     J.  B.  Steel.  N.  0. 

Maryland  Two  Hundred  Years  >.1go.  By  S. 
F.  Streetcr. 

The  Discarded  Daughter ;  or.  the  Children 
of  the  Isle.  By  Emma  D.  E.  Nevitt  South- 
worth.  Author  of  ••  Deserted  Wife."  A.  Hart, 
Philadtlphia.     J.  B.  Steel.  N.  0.     2.  vols. 

Bleak  House.  No.  5.  By  Dickens.  Harper, 
N.  Y.     Morgan.  N.  0. 

History  of  Consulate  and  Empire  under  Na- 
poleon. By  M.  A.  Thiers.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  D.  F.  Campbell.  With  notes  and 
additions  by  Henry  W.  Herbert.  A.  Hart, 
Philadelphia.     J.  B.  Steel.  N.  0.     Part  XII. 

Lectures  on  the  Results  of  the  Exhihilion,  de- 
livered  before  tlie  Society  of.'lrts.  Mauufaclures 
and  Commerce,  at  the  .s^uggestion  of  II.  K.  II. 
Prince  Albert.  President  of  the  Society.  Thero 
are  twelve  lectures  comprising  all  the  prpmi- 
nent  subjects  of  the  Exhibition.  A.  Hart, 
Philadelphia.      J.  B,  Steel,  N.  0. 
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15.— PROOnESS   OF   THE  RAIL-ROAD    MOVEMENT 
IN    THE   SO(.'TH-\VEST. 

Since  llie  tax  vole  in  New-Orhans  lor  Rail- 
road inirposes.  ii  is  umlersiooil  dial  projicrty 
has  appreriated  in  value  15  lo  2j  piT  crni., 
thus  in  a  lew  weeks  reiniliursing  the  whole 
amount  ol'the  expenditure.  Is  there  not  sotne- 
ihing  of  inasic  in  the  whole  of  these  rail-roud 
results?  When  we  declared  in  llie  conven- 
tion a  year  ago  "  Ihat  New-Orleans  would 
have  to  appropriate  niilli m.i,"  respectatde  pen- 
tlenu'n  all  around  smiled,  and  nut  a  lew 
thoU!;ht  that  enthusiasm  hail  run  away  wiili 
our  wits.  Yet  already  four  millions  are  pledged 
by  her.  and  (ourrepuiaiion  for  prophecy  is  again 
at  slake)  la  less  than  live  years,  city  and  state 
will  stand  pledge<l  and  coniimtied  to  ten  mil- 
lions at  least !  I'onder  upon  that,  men  of  Mo- 
bile and  I'liarleston,  and  ye  croakers  of  the 
North,  who  have  flattered  yourselves  that  New- 
Orleans  was  asleep  so  soundly,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  trump  of  Gabriel  could  arouse  her. 
The  trumpet,  if  it  pleases  you,  has  already 
sounded. 

.Mississippi  is  secondinsr  Louisiana.  Every 
county  is  in  convention  and  pledjring  stock  ; 
the  eastern  road  from  Brandon  is  secured  ;  the 
northern  road  towards  Holly  Springs  and  .Mem- 
phis ;  the  .lack.son  extension  to  Florence. 
Tennessee  links  her  fortunes  on  the  line  ;  Ken- 
tucky stands  with  open  arms.  Even  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  xvould  link  on  with  Texas,  and 
take  np  xvilh  us  the  wi'stern  route  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  Glad  consummation 
this,  and  why  not  ?  California  has  sent  us 
treasure  enough  already  to  carry  two  rail- 
roads to  her  golden  gates. 

New-Orleans  and  Louisiana  will  remember 
their  men — Robh,  raised  up  by  special  provi- 
dence to  be  the  Atlas  of  the  movement — Burke 
moving  boldly  and  unfalteringly  till  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  misfortune  ;  Benjamin,  whose  sin- 
gle glance  embraces  an  entire  field  ;  White, 
though  in  years  and  in  troubles,  bringing  up 
with  the  vigor  of  youth  ;  Mouton,  with  all  Atta- 
kajias  at  his  back  ;  Buckner  and  Adams,  (alas  1 
no  more,)  and  Campbell  and — but  how  invi- 
dious this  list,  where  there  have  been  so  many 
true  and  approved  men,  as  our  pages  have 
shown. 

We  are  content — a  humble  laborer  in  the 
field  from  the  beginning,  encouraging  the 
forces,  bringing  up  the  ammunition,  or  fur- 
nishing it  out  in  wagon  loads — we  are  con- 
tent. The  battle  is  fought  and  won  ;  we  were 
not  hindmost  in  the  fray.  A  private  in  the 
ranks,  fighting  on  his  own  hook,  asking  no 
favor,  fearing  no  frowns,  regardless  of  promo- 
tion— we  have  been,  and  are,  and  will  be. 

16. — NEW  roSTAOE  LAW. 

An  important  reduction  will  take  place  on 
the  first  of  ne.xt  month  upon  newspaper  and 
periodical  postage,  which  will  bring  this  ex- 
pense down  almost  to  nothing,  (in  the  Re- 
view, if  pre-paid,  the  whole  postage  of  the 
year  will  not  exceed  from  18to25  cents.  What 
a  bonus  ofTered  to  subHcrtbcrs.  who  have  in 
some  canes  paid  in  the  past  from  $1  50  to  $2.! 

On  our  bound  volumes,  and  on  the  volumes 
of  the  Industrial  Resources,  the  postage  will 
not  exceed  10  or  13  ciiiis  each,  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  sent  as  freight. 

These  are  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  33 
per  cent,  on  the  subscription  price  of  the  Re- 
vievi  and  the  Industrial  Resources,  and  may 
we  not  expect  a  very  large  and  rapid  increase 
of  circulation  thereby  ? 


New-Orleans  .\niiual  Statistics  must  be  post- 
poned lo  our  next,  where  they  will  appear 
very  fully. 

We  thank  a  Traveler  for  his  very  interesting 
corntniinii'ulion  upon  the  Briinswick  aiul  Flo- 
rida Uail-roal  Company,  and  will  try  and 
publish  it  entire  next  month. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  ."^elnia,  Alabama, 
which  lo.-ated  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
Rail-road  (Company,  ami  agreed  to  put  thirty 
miles  uuder  contract  from  tliat  place  lo  Union- 
town.  Surely  Mississippi  will  meet  Alabama 
on  the  line.  The  ollicers  of  the  Cnnipaiiy  are 
.las.  L.  I'riee,  President  ;  .Messrs. .loliii,  Adams, 
Davidson,  Goldsby,  Walker,  and  .Mouie,  Direc- 
tors. 

18. — COMMERCIAL  CIRCVI.AR. 

New-Oulea.n.s,  12ih  July,  18.52. 

Sir  : — On  assuming  the  liiiuidation  of  the 
liabilities  oflhe  late  firm  of  Maunsel,  White  & 
Co.,  I  took  upon  myself  a  responsibility  that 
might  well  have  startled  a  man  of  stronger  and 
younger  nerves  than  mine  ;  but  with  faith  in 
my  integrity  of  purpose,  I  have,  1  hope,  sati.s- 
fled  the  creditors  of  that  house,  by  the  speedy 
settlements  already  made  with  them,  and  yet 
in  progress,  that  they  cannot  possibly  lose  a 
tient  on  their  claims. 

As  it  will  take  me  several  years  to. bring  the 
liquidation  ol  the  house  to  a  final  close,  and  hav- 
ing been  solicited  by  some  of  my  best  friends  to 
continue  in  business,  I  have  concluded  to  do 
so.  and  herewith  tender  my  services  to  my 
old  friends  and  customers.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  collection  oflhe  debts,  1  will  be  assisted 
by  my  son-in-law,  Carl  Kohn,  w'ho  will  have 
my  full  power  to  act  in  every  respect,  in  case 
of  any  temporary  absence  of  mine  from  the 
city.  Mr.  Kohn  has  been  regularly  bred  to 
business,  has  my  entire  confidence,  and  will 
hereafter  be  as.sociated  with  me. 

I  do  not  intend  lo  do  any  other  than  a  legiti- 
mate Commission  business,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  I  shall  be  ready  to  advance  a 
reasonable  amount  on  all  consignments  of  pro- 
duce, on  the  best  terms,  and  furnish  all  plan- 
tation supplies,  of  which,  being  a  planter  my- 
self, I  know  well  what  is  necessary. 

MAUNSEL  WHITE. 

WESTERN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

DllE.N.VO.V    SPI!I.S'r,.S, 
Henry   County,  Kentucky. 

The  Annual  Sepsion  of  this  College  e.om- 
meuccB  the  second  Monday  in  S'eptiJinbcr, 
and  the  pi'cond  term  of  the  session  on  the 
first  Monday  in  February  of  each  year. 

Its  course  (if  studies  embraces  the  Bcicsntifle 
course  of  the  United  .<lates  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  thorough  instruction  in 
History.  International  and  Constitution.il 
Law.  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and 
(Uvil  Engineering.  Great  facilities  are  also 
offered  for  the  study  of  the  modern  European 
languages.  A  flourishing  Law  School,  under 
the  Hun.  Thiimas  H.  Monmi-.  a  .judge  of  the 
Kider.-il  Court,  dislingui.shed  for  high  legal 
attainments,  is  connected  witlfthe  Institute, 
and  alTonls  gnat  advantages  to  the  students. 

The  military  feature  introduced  is  not 
merely  for  thi;  purpose  of  diffusing  military 
knowledge,  but  as  the  means  of  exercising 
complete  control,  and  of  Eecuring  to  the  gtu- 
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dent  the  personal  advantages  of  a  uniform 
and  cconnmical  distribution  of  tiini-,  habits 
of  punctuality,  health.  phj'.<ical  dcvilopnicnt. 
and  a  fonscquciit  iiirri'a.so  of  mental  vig'ir. 

The  location  of  the  Institute  is  very  healthy, 
and  is  ninoved  from  the  allurPiacnts.  tin- 
vice.s.  and  tlie  dissipations  usually  incident 
to  colb'ge  life.  Situated  on  the  Kintucky 
River,  it  may  be  reached  by  steamboat  from 
Louisville  or  Cincinnati,  or  by  rail-road  from 
Louisville  to  Kminenee.  on  the  Loui.sville  and 
Frankfort  road,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Dren- 
non — a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

Institute  ch.arges  for  tuition,  boarding, 
lodging,  fuel,  lights,  washing,  servants'  at- 
tendance, and  use  of  furniture  and  arms, 
$1C0  pur  session.  Surgeon's  fee  $5  per  ses- 
sion 

Charges  in  the  Lnw  School  for  the  above. 
and  use  of  text-books,  $160  per  term.  Kach 
t«rm  commencing  and  ending  with  the  semi- 
annual session  of  the  Institute. 

Students  are  received  at  any  time,  and 
charged  from  the  date  of  entrance  to  the  end 
of  the  se.^sion. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Adju- 
tant or  Superintendent,  at  Drennon  Springs, 
Kentucky. 

B.  R.  JOIIXSOX, 

Sujierinlendent. 


TO  -THE 

JTEMBEKS  OF  THE  L0U1SIAN.\  BAR. 

The  undersigned  has  lln'  following  works 
relating  to  the  Laws  of  Louisiana,  which  he  is 
prepan  d  to  sell  fur  cash,  at  a  very  great  re- 
duction upon  the  prices  formerly  demanded. 

MART  INS  REPORTS  of  Cases  argued  and 
determined  in  the  Supreme  Coi'ht  of  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in  the  Si'piiEMt 
CouuT  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  liy  Fran- 
9ois-Xavier  Martin,  one  of  the  Judges  of  said 
Courts.  With  marginal  references,  by  Thomas 
Gibbes  Morgan.  Counselor  at  law.  New  edi- 
tion. 1852  The  original  20  volumes  com- 
prised in  10  volumes,  without  abbreviation. 
I'rice  S5  per  volume  to  subscribers,  prior  to 
November  1.  1852,  and  to  non-subscribers  $6 
cash 

ROBIXSON'S  REPORTS.  12  volumes  ;  cm- 
bracing  the  Decisions  of  the  Slpke.me  Court 
OF  Louisiana,  from  October.  1841,  to  March. 
1S46.  This  valuable  work  is  now  offcfred. 
either  by  the  volume  or  by  the  set.  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  heretofore.  Noihing  need 
he  said  in  commendation  of  a  work  so  well 
known  to  every  Louisiana  lawyer.  Itsposses- 
siou  is  indispensable  to  secure  the  continuity 
of  the  decisions  ofthe  Supreme  Court. 

GREINER'S  CODE  Oi'  PRACTICE,  new 
edition. 

BENJAMIN  &  SLIDELL'S  DIGEST,  en- 
larged. A  Digest  of  all  the  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  down  to  the  13th 
Volume  of  Louisiana  Reports. 

DLSLI.Y'S  DIGEST.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Benjamin  &  Slidell's  Digest,  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  Sd  volume  of  Robinson's 

Repolls. 

DESLIX'S  GENERAL  INDEX,  from  1809 
to  1S43.  An  alphabetically  arranged  Table 
of  all  the  Cases  decided  during  the  above- 
mentioned  long  period. 

J.  B.  STEEL,  Camp-street. 

New-Orleans. 


THE  SOUTHERN  RTJRAL  ALMANAC, 

FOR  1853. 

Publi.shed  by  Morton  &  Griswold.  Louis- 
Tille.  Kentucky,  will  be  issued  about  the  lolh 
October.  1S52.  and  will  be  supplied  by  them 
to  dealers  at  $6  per  100  copies.  The  work  is 
retailed  at  10  cents. 

The  subjects  touched  upon  embrace  almost 
the  entire  range  of  Agriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture in  the  South.  Full  Plantation  Calendars 
for  every  month  ;  Calendars  of  work  la  the 


Vegetable  and  Flower  Gardens  and  Shrubbery, 
in  the  Green-house,  and  Fruit  Garden  and 
Orchard  ;  with  descriptive  Catalogues  of  Kruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Garden  Seeds,  Roses, 
&c.  &c. 

The  direction.?  for  plantini;.  pruning  and 
tending  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Ruses.  &c. 
Jcc.  are  quite  full  for  a  work  "f  the  kind  :  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  work  on  Soutlieru  llor- 
ticuUure,  will  bo  found  very  valuabli-. 

Copies  can  be  had  by  m.iil.  pnpaid  bv  en- 
closing postage  stamps  to  the  amount  of  12c. 
in  a  prepaid  letter  to  the  subscriber.  Copies 
of  the  AlniJinac  for  1851  and  1852  can  aUo  be 
had  on  same  terms. 

TUO.MAS  AFFLECK. 

If"as/iin»((m.  Miss. 


PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Fiflli  street,  a  few  doors  South  of  /Fc/niit. 
The  winter  Course  of  Lectures.  18.52-53  will 
be  cemmenced  on  Monday,  loth  of  October, 
1S52.  at  5  o'clock.  P.  M.  The  General  In- 
troductory will  be  given  by  Professor  F.  A. 
Fickardt.  M.  D.  Degrees  will  be  conferred 
about  the  1st  of  March.  1852. 

President — lion.  Jesse  R.  Burden.  M.  D. 
Faculty— James  McClintock.  M  D.,  I'rinei- 
ples  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ;  Rush  Van 
Dyke.  M.  D..  Materia  Medica  and  (ieneral 
Therapeutics;  Thomas  D.  MitchiU.  M.D., 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Midicine  ;  James 
Bryan.  JI.D.,  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Jledical  Jurisprudence;  Ezra  S.  Carr.  .M  D., 
Mt  dical  Chemistry  ;  James  .McClintock.  M.D., 
General.  Special  and  Surgical  Anatomy  ; 
Frederick  A.  Fickardt.  M  D..  Obstetrics  and 
the  Diseases  of  Wonu'U  and  Children  ;  George 
llewston,  M.D..  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Fee  for  Full  Course !j>84 

Malricidation  Fee,  only  once  paid 5 

G raduation 30 

Fee  for  those  who  have  attended  two 

full  courses  in  other  Colleges 48 

Dissecting  Ticket 10 

Perpetual  Ticket 1 50 

The  fee  lor  the  respective  tickets  may  be 
paid  to  each  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  the 
whole  may  be  paid  to  the  Dean,  who  will  issue 
a  certificate  which  will  entitle  the  student  to 
the  ticket  of  each  Professor.  For  further  in- 
I'orma.iou.  inquire  of 

JAMES  McCLINTOCK,  M  D., 

Dean. 


rNITERSITY  OF  PENXSTLTANIA. 

Eighty-sixth    Session — lh52-'53. 
MEDICAL    DETART.ME.NT. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  Monday. 
October  the  6th,  and  terminate  about  the  end 
of  March  ensuing. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Jledicine.  by  George 
B.  Wood  M.D.  ;  Anatomy.  William  E.  Horner, 
M.D.  ;  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  Joseph 
Carson,  M.D.  ;  Chemistry.  James  B.  Rogers. 
M.D.  ;  Surgery.  William  Gibson.  M.D. ;  Ob- 
stetrics and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.  Hugh  L.  Ilodge,  M  D.  ;  Institutes 
of  Medicine.  Samuel  Jackson.  M  D. 

Clinical  In.struction  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.D..  and  by 
George  W.  Norris.  M.D. 

Demonstrative  Instruction  in  Medicine  and 
in  Surgery,  by  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  assi.sted  by  W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.D., 
and  Henry  II.  Smith,  RID. 

Practical  Anatomy,  by  John  Neil,  M.D., 
Demonstrator. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the 

U  ui  versity $105 

Matriculating  Fee  (paid once  only)..      5 

Hospital  Fee 10 

Practical  Anatomy 10 

Graduating  Fee 30 

W.  E.  HORNER,  M.D. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
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J.  C.  MORGAN'S 

II UL LET  IN   OF 

A^ew  and  Attractive   Books. 

Lift-  nf  Juiljro  .T.rrrys.  Chicf-,Tu<ticr>  of  the 
Kinp's  lliiu-li.  uiiiliT  Cliarles  II  .  by  Humph- 
rey Woohrycli.  1  vol.  12mo.     $1. 

Th"  Kncycl'ipciliii  of  AnocJutes  of  Litera- 
turi'  mill   till-   Fine   Arts,  by  Kazlitt  Arvine. 

1  V..I  8vo    $3  r>n. 

A  Stfp  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old  and 
back  Ai;;nii.  by  lleury  V.  Tappau.  2  vols. 
12mo    SI  To. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph, by  Alexander  .Tones.  I  vol.  Svo.    $1. 

The  History  of  Banking,  by  William  J. 
Law-ion      1  v.il    Svi.     $2  5U. 

Thi-  KnifrhlsTif  Knglaud.  France  and  Spain, 
by  Henry  \Vm    Hubert.     1  vol.  lirao.    $1  25. 
Halle  ek'.s  Poetical  Works.     Now  edilioQ.    1 
TOl.  1-Jino.  §1 

RoHjthing  it  in  the  Bush,  or  Life  in  Cana- 
da?, by  .Susanna  Moodie.  2  vols.  12mo.  SO 
ccnis 

Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr.  1  vol.  12mo. 
$1  25 

Sir  Jonah  Birrington's  Per.'^onal  Sketches 
of  his  own  Times      3  vols.  Svo.  $8. 

Hawthorne's  New  Work — The  Blithcdalc 
Romance — by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  1  vol. 
12mo.  'rt  cents. 

Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  History. 
8  vols.  Svo.     .$5. 

Shaw's  Outlines  of  English  Literature.  1 
vol    12mo.  SI  25. 

Class  Bo'ik  of  Poetry,  for  use  of  schools. 
by  Eliza  Rubbins.     t  vol.  12mo.  75  cents. 

Baird"s  Classical  Manual.  1  vol.  12mo.  50 
cents 

A  Journey  to  Katamandcr :  or,  the  Ncpau- 
lese  .\mbassad(ir  at  Home.     50  cents. 

Lectures  on  the  Results  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, delivered  hi  fore  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Manufactures  and  Commerce.  1  vol.  12mo. 
$1  25. 

Mansfield's  Life  of  General  Scott.  1  vol.  , 
12du..    si  25. 

Life  and  (Correspondence  of  Lord  .TefTreys. 
by  Lord  Cuckburn      2  vols.  12mo.  $2  50. 

Pierre   on    the    .\mliiguities.    Vjy    Herman  [ 
Melville,  author  of  Typee.  S:c.     1  vol.   12uio. 
$1  25 

The  Book  of  Snobs,  by  Thackeray,  author 
of  Vanity  Kair.  S:c.     1  vol.  12mo.     50  cent-. 

My.stiries  :   or.  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatu- 
ral, by  ClLirles  \V.  Elliot.   1  vol.  12mo.  $1  25. 
Hildrelh's    lli.story   of  the    United   Slates 
Vol  6.     t.'oncluding  volume.     $2. 

The  Mother  at  Home,  by  John  S.  C.Abbott. 
1  vol.  12ino.     75  cents. 

The  History  of  Australia,  by  R.  M.  Martin. 
1  vol.  Svo    ■f-.i  50. 

Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal,  by 
Lieut.  <>-)•. .rii.    1  vol.  12iuo.    25  cents. 

Th"  Laws  <,f  Life — with  special  reference  to 
the  riivsif-al  Education  of  Girls,  by  Eliza- 
beth Bliickwell.  M.  D. 

Scenes  and  Thoushts  in  Europe,  by  George 
H.  Calvert.    1  vcd.  l'2mo.    75  cents. 

Life  of  Robert  Emmett,  by  John  W,  Burke. 
1  vol.  12mo.    $1 . 

NOVELS. 
Gipsy's  Daughter,  by  .Mrs.  Grey.  25  cents. 
Vive  Love  .\dventuru»— Solomon  Slug.     25 
cents. 

Rose  Ashford.  by  E.  L.  Blanchard.  50 
cents. 

Quintin  Matryg ;  or,  the  Blacksmith  of 
Antwerp.     .10  cents. 

I'raieallan   (Castle,  by  Mrs.  Gore.    25  centg. 
DavK  of  Itruce.  by  Grace  Aguilar.   $1. 
Eviilini-.  by  Lee  Hantz.     .50  cents. 
Pencil  SkelchtH.  by  .Miss  Leslie.     $1. 
The  Prairie  Scout.     .50  cents. 
Time  and  Tide  ;   or,  Strive  and  V/in.    50 
centi. 


.Alexander  Fundy.  the  Pirate  Chief.  25 
cents. 

Diary  of  a  London  Physician.     25  cents. 
Discarded  Daughter,  by  Mrs.  Southworth. 
75cen(s. 

Whilefriars  ;  or,  the  Days  of  Charles  II. 
50  cents. 

J.  C.  MORGAN. 

Bookseller  and  Stationer. 
Exchange  Place,  adjoining 
the  Post-offlce.  .New-OrUans. 

NORTON'S  LITERARY   GAZETTE 

AND 

PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR, 
NEW-YORK  ; 

A  Monthly  Record  of  Works  Published  in 

AMKRICA,  ENGLAND,  GKRMANV  &  FRANCE, 

Jfith  a  Revieie  of  the  current  Literature  of  the 
day;  Contents  of  leading  American  and  En- 
glish Pr,  ioiliriils,  anni'inicemenis  of  jYcifl 
Boohs,  fyr  ,  issued  on  the  Ijth  of  each  munth, 
ut  $1  per  annum. 

MEDICAL    COLLEGE   OF    THE 
STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Tlio  annual  course  ol"  Lectures  in  tlii.»  In-titu- 
tion  cominences  on  lire  (irst  Monday  in  N'.vein- 
licr,  and  terminates  the  first  Saturday  in  March. 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  following 
braiiclies :  — 

Anatomy,  by  J.  E.  Holbrook,  M.  D. 
Surgery,  hv  K.  Gedilings,  M.  D. 
Institutes  and  Practice,   by  S.  Henry  Dickson, 

M   I). 
Phv.ioloL'v,  by  James  Moultrie.  M.  D. 
.Maieria  Medica.  I.y  Heiir»  R.  Frost,  M.  D. 
Ohstelrics,  l>y  Thos.  G.  Piioleau,  M   D 
Chemistry,  by  C.  V-  Shepard,  M.  D 
•^Comparative  Anatomy,  by  L   Agaseiz,  M.  D. 
Demoii.slraior  of  .\natoiny,  St.  Julian  Ravenel, 

M  n. 

Assistant  Dem m-trator,  F.  T.  Miles,  M.  D 
Prosector  lo  the  Professor  of  Surgery,  J.  F.  M. 

Geddin;?s,  M.  D. 

Cliiiic'il  Lectures  arc  delivered  twice  a  week 
at  the  Mamie  Hospital,  and  Hospiial  of  the 
Alms-house,  by  the  physicians  of  iho.^c  Insti- 
tutions. 

Demonstrative  Instruction  in  Medicine  and 
Surjjery  at  the  ("oilege  Hospital,  by  tlie  Profes- 
sor of  the  Medical  College. 

The  Dissectinj-Rooms  will  be  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  November. 

The  coinineiiceincnt  will  be  held  at  an  early 
I  dale  in  March. 

For  further  information  of  the  organization 
and  course  of  instruction  in  the  CnWv.Hf,  and 
other  details,  a  printed  circular  cau  be  obtained 
by  reference  to 

HENRY  R.  FROST,  M.  D.,  Dean. 

•  At  a  Special  Meetinj  of  ihc  Trustees  and 
Fncully  of  the  Medical  CollciTC,  held  on  the  3d 
d:iy  of  Juiinary.  IH.5'i,  Dr.  L  Agassiz  was  unani- 
mously elected  I'rofessor  of  Comparative  .Ana- 
tomy, with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
colle^liale  expenses  of  the  Student  are  not  to  be 
increuied  by  this  adililion  to  the  course. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 
ITIe<lie:tl  Department. 

NINTH  DELoW   l.OCUsT  ST. 

The  Lectures  in  this  Institution  for  the  Sc» 
(inn  of  185-2-3,  will  commence  on  Monday,  Oc- 
j  lober  1 1th,  and  be  continued,  without  inlerrnp- 
,  tioii,  until  llic  ensuing  1st  of  March,  including 
;  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  a  m-dical  education. 
1      The  Faculty  is  cooslituted  as  follows : 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


William    Darracli,  M.  I).,  Profr.  of  Pmciice  of 

Mi>iluiiie. 
John  Wilib.iili.  M.   P.,  Profr.  of  Obsletrics  and 

r)i>''ar-e»  of  Women  .111(1  CliiUlreii. 
Henry  S.   Patinr-on,  M.  D.,   Profr.  of  Materia 

Mi'(Ik:i  and  Tliera|>tMitii:s. 
David  fiilh.-rt.  .M.   U..  Profr.  of  Principles   and 

Pr;iciic.e  ofSnrsri'ry. 
John  G.  Rpp>p.  M.  U.,  Profr.  of  Medical  Chem- 

ihlry  and  Pliarmacy. 
Jonathan  M.  Allen,  M.  U.,  Profr  of  Anatomy. 
Francis  G.  Suiiili,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Ill^^ilutes  of 

Medicine. 
Win.    H.    Gobricht,  M.  D.,    Dernon.-trator    of 

Anatomy. 

Second  conr.sp  students  are  furnifhed  with  a 
ticket  to  the  Clinical  lecture.^  of  ihe  Pennsylva- 
nia llo-'pital,  without  addiiioiial  cliariip.  ("Iin 
ical  Lectures  on  .Medicine  and  t^uiijery,  with 
operation.-!,  are  delivered  twice  a  week  in  th" 
College,  by  the  Profe;.sors  of  Practice  and 
Surgery.  The  Anatomical  Rooms  will  be  open 
early  in  September.  Fees--Matriculatii>n,  f.o. 
Ticket  of  each  chair,  $15.     Graduation.  $3i). 

For  further  information,  address  David  Gil 
bert.,  M.  D.,  Rc{.''=''''^r'  ^"-  1*^'  ^ortll  N'iuth-st. 

Sept— a. 

UNIVERSITY   OF    NASHVILLE. 

JYIciiicnl   Dr|>:irliiioiit. 

The  Second  Annual  durse  of  Lecturi/s  in  this  department 
will  C'*iniiienee  i-n  the  (irst  .Monday  f'f  November  naxt,  and 
continue  till  the  tirst  of  (he  ensuing  Marrh. 
PaC(.  K.  Kve,  M.  D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgerj-. 
John  M    Watsox,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of 

Women  and  Children. 
A.H.  ISL-cH A.v A.N, M. D., Surgiiail and  Pathological  Anatomv 


Institutes   and    Practice    of 


and  Hhvsiol.  g_ 
yf.    K.  BiiwLi-VG,    M 

Medicii.e. 
C.K.  WiNsTOK,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Juiis- 

prudence. 
RoBEKT  .M.  PoKTEn,  M.  D.,  General  and  Special  Anatomy. 
J.  B(;kries  LfvosLKV.  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Wi(.i.iamT.  Bkiugs,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana(oiny. 

The  .\uatoniical  rooms  will  be  opened  for  students  ou  the 
first  .Mndav  ofOct<.ber. 

A  full  I'r'eUMinar:/  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
Profess-'is,  commencing  also  on  the  fir^t  Mondav  of  October. 

Fee..f  ea.'h  Profes-s.ir  ?15;  Matriculation  ticket  ?3,-  Dis- 
•ectiiig  ticket  $10  ;  (Graduation  fee  $j5. 

GiH'd  b*'ard  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  at  from  $2  50  to 
$3  per  wet- k.  Further  infcrmation  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Dean. 

March  1S5-2.  J.  B.  LINDSLE  Y,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


Britiiiinin  Warr. 

The  subscriber  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  southern  merchants  to  their 
stock  of  the  aboveware.  consisting  of  tea-sets, 
coffee-pots,  sugar  and  slop  bowls,  cream  and 
molasses  cup.*,  castors,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
spittoons,  pitchers,  spoons,  &c.,  &,c..  of  varied 
patterns ;  being  persuaded  that  from  their 
long  experience  in  manufacturing  the  above 
■ware,  they  will  be  able  to  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. Hall  &  Uoardman, 

Xos.  93  and  95  Arch-street,  Philad. 

I>r.    Hoofland's    Oernian    BittPi-s. 

The  relaxing  heats  of  summer  leave  behind 
them  a  long  train  of  evils.  The  most  universal 
of  these  are  general  debility,  and  its  sure 
attendant,  lowncss  of  spirits.  For  these  we 
can  recommend  a  speedy  and  unfailing  cure. 
:n  the  shape  of  Hoofland's  German  Bitters. 
prepared  by  Dr.  C,  M.  Jackson.  Philadelphia. 

It  is.  in  our  opinion  a  medicine  sui  generis 

alone — unapproachable.  It  .seems  to  reach  the 
fountain  head  of  the  difficulty  in  the  digestive 
organization,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  secre- 
tions and  the  blord  of  the  iiiaceries  morhi.  or 
the  cause  of  disease.  Its  tonic  properties 
give  vigor  to  the  membranes  of  the  stomach, 
and  promote  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 
'Which  dissolves  the  food,  while  its  cordial. 
BOOthing.  and  alterative  influence  imparts 
general  regularity  and  strength  to  the  action 


of  the  secretive  oig.ins.  and  seems  to  fortify 
the  constitution.  Such  is  our  own  experience 
of  Its  effects,  and  we  believe  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  all  who  have  tried  it.  or  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  operations, 
for  sale  by  Dr.  .lackson.  120  Arch-st.  Philad  • 
•I  V\  right  &;  Co..  151  Chartres-st.  New-Orleans 
X  Dealers  generally. 

W.  A.  JOHXS'ON  S:  CO., 

C'oltoii  and  Tobacco  I'actoiiii, 

COSI.MISSIO.N       AND      F0K^VAH01^■0       MEUCHA.NTS 

A'o.  23  Commercial  Place,  New-Orleans 
«ri\rvE.«(.«<»  &  iiir,L„ 

5(j  Campst.,  .Vtw  Orleans, 

"Watcbes,  Jewelry,  Diamon(3s. 

Gold  Pins.  Fijie    Cuthry,  Cmies.    Umbrellas, 

GUNS,  RIFLES,    PISTOLS, 

FANS,  OPERA   GLASSES,    POIITE   MuN.SAIES, 

Dressing,  Liqueur,    Work,  Jewel,    Glove    and 

Odeur  Cases,  and. 

FINE  FANCY  -ARTICLES. 

M,  €ARDO.\A  &  CO., 

Dealer."  in  every  descriptiwii  of  Ciihinet  Furni- 
ture,   Mvss    and    Ifair     Mottrass(s.    Looking 
Glasses,    Transparent    Ifinduu)     Shades    A-c 
No.       139      CA.NAL  STREET,      .statc-ilouse 
Sqaare,  New-Orleans. 

Improved  Corn  lUills  for  Planters. 

The  undersigned  offers  his  services  to  the 
planters  of  Louisiana,  in  making  improve- 
ments in  Grist  Mills,  dressing  the  stones  on 
a  new  plan,  invented  by  Sir.  Gaines,  of  Texas. 
By  this  plan  he  engages  to  make  any  mill  grind 
at  least  double  the  usual  quantity,  including 
even  patent  mills,  and  make  ccol  and  fine 
meal.  He  cuts  his  furrows  wide  and  deep, 
and  by  having  a  smooth,  polished  face,  the" 
dressing  is  much  more  durable  than  any 
other. 

Horse-Mills  attached  to  a  good  running 
gear,  are  warranted  by  him  to  grind  two 
bushels  of  corn  an  hour  to  each  horse-power, 
and  steam-mills  in  proportion. 

If  no  sati.^faclion  given,  no  pav  exacted. 
S.  WOLFF. 

Terms.— Steam  Mills,  Cologne  Stone.  «>.50  • 
French  Burr-Stones.  $2  per  inch  diameter  ; 
small  Horse-Mills,  le.ss.  Orders  may  be  sent, 
post-paid,  to  the  office  of  Ma.  De  Bow's 
IIevif.w. 


FREDERICK  KLETT  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  manufactur- 
ers of  White  Lead,  and  dealers  in  Paints,  Oils, 
Glass,  Varnishes,  &c  . 

The  subscribers  offer  a  full  and  fresh  assort- 
ment of  Diu?s,  Chemicals,  &c..  Apothecaries' 
furniture,  fancy  articles,  which  they  will  sell  oa 
reasonable  terms. 

FREDK.  KLETT  Sc  CO.. 

Philadelphia. 
N.  E.  corner  Second  and  Callo«hill-5treets. 
Sept— 12m. 

DR.   CICERO    BAAKEE, 

Office,    82     Union-street,    New-Orleans. 
tSS'  Dr.  Baakf.e  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  office  practice. 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

ESTABLISHED  i84a,  BY  A.  F.  JAMES,  CITY  OF  GALVESTON. 

Capitausts  and  others  wishing  to  make  iavestments,  can  always  find  at  this  office  a  list  of 
improved  and  unimproved  Real  Estate  for  sale,  consistinj;  of  building  lots  suitable  for  stores  and 
private  residences  ;  also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  residences  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Conveyancing,  and  all  other  instruments  of  writing,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neatly 
drawn  on  paper  or  on  parchment. 

Land  Tides  examitied,  and  defective  Tille.i  perfected,  when  practicable.  Title-papers,  and 
other  iiisirniiioiiis,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  oliices  throunhout  the  st^ite. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faithfully  executed.  Sugar  and  cotton 
plantations,  and  unim|>roved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  st^te,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  and  against  private  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.  The 
payment  of  taxes  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  projjcrty  which  may 
nave  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  with 
the  original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  this  office  ;  and  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  granted 
by  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  Ute  Republic  of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  the 
General  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  have  known  Jfr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Galveston,  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  during  ni>>sl:  of  which  time  he  has  been  eng.iged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  believe 
nim  well  qualitied,  and  recommend  him  to  such  as  require  the  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a 
genlleniau  in  whom  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed. 


EDWARD  HILL.  President 

Galreston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
J.  BATES,  U.  S.  M. 


M.  B.  MENARD.  President 

Gfilve.i/o7i  City  Compann. 
JOHN  C.  WATROU.-^, 

Jiidffe  of  the  Dint.  Court  cj  the  U.  S. 


CAHVEB'S  IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 


€r.   fisija^ii^iE  &  CO, 

COTTOX  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  CHIEF 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OP 

E  .  CARVER  &   C  O  . '  S 

t^"  They  liave  on  hand  a  large  assortment  or  the  usual  sizes,  No.  70  Magazine-street,  opposlie 
the  Canal  Bank,  l^ew-Orlcans. 

AGENTS : 

Cobb  &  Manlove Vicksbnrgh,  Miss.  I  Titus  <k  Co Memphis,  Tenn. 

F.  B.  Ernest Natchez,         do.    [  Horton  &  Clark Mobile,        Ala- 

Broucljion  &  Murdock. Rodney,        do.    I  Gilmor  &  Co Montgomery,  do. 

T.  McCrindall Bayou  Sara,      La.    | 

ABERDEEN   FEMALE  COLLEGE, 
JVIISSISSIPPIL^ 

Thk  Sessions  of  this  Instimiion  commence  annually  on  Monday  preceding  the  fir.st  Monday 
October,  and  the  annual  Examinations  lake  place  the  last  week  in  July,  continuing.'-  four  days. 
The  course  of  in!«iructioD  is  a  regular,  collegiate  course,  and  is  as  extensive  and  thorough  as 
any  Female  Institution,  North  or  South.    It  has  a  regular  and  permanent  faculty,  ably  sus- 
taining every  department.     It  is  provided  with  an  excellent  Apparatus,  and  the  course  of  Lec- 
ture.i  and  Experimenls  are  equal  to  iho.sc  in  our  best  Male  Colleges.    In  connection  v^'ith  the 
siudv  of  Physiolojry  and  Hygieni.-,  physical  training  is  conducted  systematically;  the  only  means 
by  which  symmetry  of  form  and  elepancp  of  m.tiiners  can  be  secured,  and  health  promoted. 
"The  voice  is  cultivated  uponihe  philsophical  system  uf  Dr.  Rush.     And  it  is  believed  that  many 
Years  of  health  and  happinussmay  be  added  to  the  liJc  of  those  thus  educated. 

R.  S.  GLADNEY,  President. 


BUSINESS   REGISTER NEW    ORLEANS. 


^gricttl.  implements. 


C^  EO.    VV.  SIZER  — Asriciiltural 
T  Warehouse,  corner  of  Magaziiio 
and  Poydriis  streets,  New  Orleans. 


Books. 


THOMAS  r..  WHITE,  53  Canal- 
street.  New  Orleans.  Bookseller 
and  Sliitioner.  I.aw,  Mfdieal,  Mis- 
cellaneiius,  and  School  Books,  Wri- 
tintr  and  Wrappinij  Paper,  Ouills, 
."■leel  I'ens.  and  a  general  assortment 
of  Blank  Books. 


TOIfN   BALL,  56  Gravior-strect, 
New  Orleans,  Publisher  and  Im- 
porter of  Theolocrical  Piiblicatir.iS. 
N.  IJ.  All  the  Standard  Literature, 
both   Foreign  and  American,  con- 
stantly on  hand,  at  moderate  prices. 


Clotl)ing. 


ALFRED  MUNROE  &  Co.,  One 
Price  Clothing  and  Furnishintc 
Store,  34  -Magaziue-st.,  New  Orleans. 


THOMAS  C.  PAYAN  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Clothins,',  No. 
10  Canal-st.,  between  Chartres  and 
Old  Levee-streets.  New  Orleans. 

Man\ifactory— Lit  tell  &  Payan,311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


17RANCIS  FABRE  &  CO.,  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  Establishment, 
Wholesale  and  Retail, 2i>  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


JB.  STEEL,  Bookseller,  St.a- 
•  tioner,  and  Publisher,  No.  CO  i 
Carap-st..  New  Orleans.  *,*  Sta-| 
tiouery.  School  Books,  Standard,  | 
Law,  .\Iedical,  Literary,  and  Scion- 1 
tific  Works,  at  Northern  publishers' 
prices.  ZW  French  works  on  Civil 
Law,  at  low  prices. 


JE.  CURRAN,  Bookseller  and 
•  Stationer,  No.  68  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans.  ^^W  School  Books, 
Stationery,  Writing  Paper,  Envel- 
opes. Inks.  Pens,  Blank  Books,  and 
every  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  "fancy  Ornaments  for  the  Desk 
or  Parlor  Tahle.  His  assortment 
has  been  lately  selected  with  great 
care  by  himself,  and  embraces  every 
thing  in  the  Statiouers'  or  School 
Teachers'  line. 


Carpets,  Sljoes,  ^c. 


ABROUSSEAU  &  CO.,  Import- 
•  ers  and  Dealers  in  Carpets, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth,  .Matting,  &c..  No.  23 
Chartres-street,  New  Orleans. 


CHITTENDEN  &  DAMERON 
Dealers  in  Carpeting,  Oil  Cloths, 
and  Housekeeping  Dry  Goods.  26 
Chartres-st.,  and  27  Customhouse- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN    M.    GOULD,    Dealer   in 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8 
Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 


TIRRELL  &  BATES,  Manufac- 
turers and  Dealers  in  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  15  Old  Levee, 
corner  of  Customhouse-st.,  N.  O. 


SHERMAN  &  PIERSON,  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  and  Furnish- 
ing Store,  No.  1  .Magazino-st..  corner 
Canal-street.  Trunks,  Carpet  Bags, 
Valises,  and  India-Rubber  Goods. 

C.  F.  SUER.MAN.  W'.  11.  PlERSON. 

SCOTT  &  SEARING,  Manufac- 
turers of  Fashionable  Clothing, 
corner  of  Old  Levee  and  Canal-st., 
New  Orleans,  and  33  Nassau-street, 
New  York. 


NC.  FOLGER  &  CO.,  Whole- 
•  sale  and  Retail  Clothing,  Hat 
and  Trunk  Store,  17  and  19  Old 
Levee,  corner  of  Customhouse-st., 
N.  Orleans.  Boys'  Clothing,  Plan- 
tation Clothing,  etc. 


Qlommis.  ittercljants. 


G  BURKE  &  CO.,  Cotton  Fac- 
•  tors.  Agents  for  E.  Carver  & 
Co.'s  Cotton  Gins,  No.  145  Canal- 
st.,  State  House  Sq.,  New  Orleans. 


JOHN    WILLIAMS,  Cotton 
Factor.  No.  117  Common-street, 
New  Orleans. 


JB.    BYRNE    &    CO.,    Cotton 
•  Factors,  No.  89  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 


WRIGHT,  WILLIAMS  &  CO.. 
Cotton  Factors,  No.  —  Union 
Row,  Carondolet-st.,  New  Orleans. 


CHERRY,  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors,  No. 
66  Magazine-street,  New  Orleans. 

C.  W.  Cherry,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
T.  Henderson,  N.  O.  W.  B.  Terry, 
Eastport,  Miss. 


Carriages. 


HR.   BEACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
•  riage  Repository,  4'J  Carondo- 
letst.,  Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 


Ctiina,  (glass,  ^c. 


HENDERSON  &  GAINES,  45 
Canal-3t.,  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
Dealers,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in 
Earthen  Ware,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Japan  Ware. 
Lamps,  German  Silver,  Fine  Table 
Cutlery.  Goods  repacked  to  order 
in  the  best  manner. 


FOSDICK  &   COMPANY,   Com- 
mission Merchants  and  Agents 
'or  Allen  &  Weltch   Boston  Line 
ackets.   Crescent  City  Line   New 
/ork  Packets,  Culins  Line  Philadel- 
phia Packets,  57  Camp-street,  N.  O. 


MCDOWELL,  .IR.,  &  CO.,  Com- 
mission and  I'orwardirig  .Mer- 
chants, No.  12  Piiydras-.streut,  New 
Orleans.  .1.  Mi  Dhwkll,  Jr. 

R.  B.  Bkll. 


Dagncrrcotnpists. 


I,'^  JACOBS,  Daguerreotype  Por- 
Jt  trait  (iailery.  No.  93  Camp  St., 
New  Orleans.  .Arli-sls  supplied  with 
every  article  used  in  the  Daguerre- 
otype art,  at  New  York  prices. 


DOBYNS  &  CO.,  No.  28  Camp- 
st..  N.  O.;  No.  60  Front  Row, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  No.  489  .Main-st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Stuck  for  sale  at 
each  House. . 


IDentists. 


TS.  CLARK,  Dentist,  corner  of 
•  Canal   and  Barouiie-sts.,  oppo- 
site the  Synagogue,  New  Orleans. 


S.    KNAPP,    Dentist,   No.   16 
Baronne-street,  New  Orleans. 


T  E.  MAYO,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
^  '  Baronne  near  Canal  street,  N.O. 
ilt^  Refers  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 


Druggists. 


AR.MSTRONG,  HARRIS  &  CO., 
General  Commission  and  For- 
warding Merchants,  and  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
from  New  Orleans  to  California  and 
Oregon.  Office,  No.  43  Natchez-st., 
New  Orleans. 


J  11.  ASHBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Com- 
•  mission  and  Forwarding  Mer- 
chants, 97  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 
Agents  for  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  Line  of  Packets. 


P  LOU  IS  .MASSl'.Y.  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Druggist  and  .Apo 
thecary,  cor.  of  Camp  and  Gravier 
streets.  New  Orleans,  Importer  of 
English,  I'rencli,  and  German  Chem- 
icals, Dealer  in  Drugs,  .Medicines, 
Perfumery,  and  Patent  .Medicines. 
All  articles  warranted,  or  subject  to 
be  returned. 


GN.  MORRISON,  Wholesale 
•  Druggist,  and  Dealer  in  Paints, 
Oils,  (JIass,  Dye  stuffs.  Perfumery, 
&c..  No.  12  Magazine-street,  New 
Orleans. 


HENRY    BONNABLE,    Whole- 
sale Druggist,  No.  37  Tchoupi- 
toulas-street.  New  Orleans. 


FP.  DUCONtJE,  Druggist,  Im- 
•  porter  of  French  and  English 
Chemicals,  39  Chartres-st.,  N.  O. 


THOMAS   RANKIN,   Retail  and 
Phiutation  Druggist,  corner  of 
Camp  and  Poydras  streets,  N.  O. 

THOMAS  L.\NGRIDGE,  Whoie^ 
sale  Druggist,  No.  17  Canal  St., 
New  Orleans. 


T  SYME  &  CO.,  91  Canal-street, 
"  •  corner  of  Carondolet,  Importers 
and  Dealers  in  Drugs,  .Medicines, 
Chemicals,  Surgical  Instruments, 
Patent  Medicines.Swedi.-sn  Leeches, 
Perfumery,  etc..  New  Orleans. 


Drn  Ooobs. 


PEET,  SIMMS  &  CO.,  Importer.? 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Dry 
Goods,  25  .Magazine-st.,  N.  O. 


NORTH  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Dry  Goods,  corner  of  .Maga- 
zine and  Common  sts..  N.  Orleans. 
Partners— H.  Nortu,  W.  H.Nortu, 
A.  Dlthil,  E.  B.  Smedes. 


BUSINESS   REGISTER NEW   ORLEANS. 


ANDREW  a.  BULL  &  CO., 
Muiiiilacliirers  mid  Deiilers  in 
Sadillery  and  SuddU-ry  W'ure,  No. 
15  Caiiai-sireet,  New  Orleuns. 


AMES  R.  .lENWINfiS.  Cominis- 
tJ  siiHi  \k'rcliiiiit,  mid  AitiMiliif  the 
U.  S.  Miiil  Slfiiiiisiiip  Ciimp.iiiy,  Tori 
Havaiiu.  Ch:i:;rus.  Koy  \\\-sl.  Cliiir- 1 
lestuii,  and  New  Vork.  I):iys  of 
sailing  —  loth  and  'Joth  of  each 
month.  No.  95  Mag;iziue-street,  N. 
Orleans. 


Gabblcrn. 


tOincs. 


SEWEU-  T.TAYLOR,  Importer 
of  Wines  and  l.uiuors.  No.  15 
Royal-street,  Now  Orleans. 


GtC'.imGljips. 

TFAAS  AND  NinV   ORLEANS 
MAIL  LINK  UK  LO\V-PKE:v 
TRE  .-JTE  VMSIIII'S.      Louisiana 
— .Mexico— Mi'li-or — Yacht.     Harris  ' 
.Mor^Mu.  No.  T!i  rchoupitoidiis-st., 
N.  O.    These  steamers  leave  New 
Orleans  semi-weekly. 


U3ocii)cn  toiirc. 


BEEBE  &  CO..  No.  13  Old  Levee- 
st..  N.  O.,  Dealers  in  Wooden 
Ware.  Cordage,  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, &.C. 


Strauj  Ooobs. 

rCLURE    &    SAUNDERS, 
\Yholesale   Dealers    in   Straw 
and  Silk  C.oods.  No.  9  Mugaziue-sl., 
up  stairs.  New  Orleans. 


Upl)olstercrs. 


FSEirJNOURET  &  CO..  Up- 
•  holsterv  and  I'"iiruiture  Ware- 
house, 144  Royal-street.  N.  O.  Con- 
stantly on  hand  a  general  assort- 
ment of  rich  Household  Furniture. 


XUisccUtincous. 

C~rNS  &  PISTOLS.— WM.  KER- 
T  NAIJIIAN.  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  <;uns  and  Pistols,  and  Sportinif 
Articles,  No.  9  Canal-street,  New 
(.)rleans. 

TUITS^nOTEL,  Nos.  21  and  23 
Canal-street,  New  Orleans,  by 
Cnpt.  A.  W.  Tufts. 


NMARACME,  Dealer  in  Ale. 
•  Porter,  and  Cider,  in  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholesale  and 
retail.  Nos.  19  and  21  Bienville- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


IEHDE  &  KREBS,  Boot  and 
J  Shoe  makers.  No.  27  St.  Charles- 
street,  under  the  W'raiidah  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.  Boots,  Shots,  and 
Hrosrans,  for  geiilk'iiieirs  wiar  and 
plantation  uses,  always  on  hand  at 
reduced  prices. 


JOHN  M.  CHILTON,  Attorney  at 
Law,  N 


s'ew  Orleans. 

■     D.  B.  I)kB<)\V',  Attorney  and 
•  Counsellor  at  Law,  N.  Orleans. 

II.    IVY.   Attorney  at  Law, 
New  Orleans. 


V. 


T7»  BRICIITA,  Texas  L.ind,  and 
•  (ieneral  Commercial  Agent. 
I  )fl1cc  No.  45  Common-street,  cor. 
of  .Magazine. 


UPHOLSTERY   AND   PAPER 
Han!,'inu'S.    JOS.  KTrER,  No. 
llj  Camp-sl..  New  Orleans. 


SHELDON  &.  POTTER.  Paper 
Warehouse, .57 Cam pst..  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  Paper,  of  every 
description,  Playin;;  and  Printing 
Cards,  Printing  Ink,  etc. 


tDatclics. 


JOHN  M'KEE.  Blank  Book   Man- 
ufacturer, and  (Jeneral  Job  Bind- 
er, 68  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 


YOTJNO  &  CO.  (late  Nelson  \. 
Young),  Importers  and  Dealers 
in  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches,  Silver 
Ware.  Kancy  (Joods.  &c..  &.C.,  No. 
8  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 

ELLVILLE  &  CO.,  Man- 
ufacturers and  Importers  of 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver  Spoons, 
Forks,  Ladles,  &.C.,  Cold  and  Silver 
Spectacles.  Clocks,  Pens,  &c.,  21 
Camp-st..  and  :I5  C  inal-st.,  N.  O. 

Z^  ^M  <Jold  and  Silver  taken 
in  Excliange. 

*,*  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jew- 
elry, carefilly  repaired  and  war- 
ranted. OlHce  17  Maiden  Lane — 
.Manufactory  131  Araily-st.,  N.  Y. 


EA.  TYLER,  39  Camp-street. 
>  New  Orleans,  Manufactur(!r 
of  Jewelry. and  Silver  Ware.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  Stones 
reset,  and  old  family  Plato  made 
over. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description.  Clocks  and  Music  Box- 
es, carefully  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  hand 
a  great  variety  of  Watches.  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Coods,  all  of  which  be- 
ing on  commission  can  be  sold  very 
low.  Strangers  and  others  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  call  and  ex- 
amine the  goods. 


JOHN  HAYMAN  &  CO.,  Dealers 
in   Lime,  Cement,  I'irt;   Brick, 
ajid  Building  .Materials  generally. 

ALSO — Tar,    Pitch,   and    Rosin, 
Sodiu  Ash(!S,  and  Palm  <  >il.    Agents 
for  the  Newark   Litne,  Plaster,  and 
CiMuent  Company. 
No.  98  .Magazine-st.,  N.  Orleans. 


SPENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
Pittsburg,  .\nlhracite  and  Eng- 
lish Coal.  onice.  No.  18  Poydras- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


SHERMAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
Truss  and  Rupture  Remedy,  will 
speedily  effect  a  pennanent  cure  in 
all  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupture. 
The  Triiss  is  formed  on  the  true 
priticiples  of  surgery,  ari<l  dillers  in 
principle  of  action  from  all  others: 
it  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  worse 
forms  of  hernia  under  the  most  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  without  any  in- 
CiMivenience  to  the  wearer.  The 
Wash,  or  Remedy,  facilitates,  and 
adds  permanency  to  the  cine.  It  is 
also  an  elfectual  preventive  against 
rupture  where  there  are  any  symp- 
toms of  predispositiiui  to  it.  To 
guard  against  impositi<nis.  the  pro- 
prietor has  concludeil  to  lorm  no 
agencies,  but  to  furnish  the  Remedy 
and  apply  the  Truss  at  his  oflice. 
No.  70  >t.  Charlesst.,  N.  Orleans. 

2"^  Persons  sending  for  a  Truss, 
.must  st.ite  the  side  the  rupture  is 
on,  and  the  number  of  inches 
around  the  hips. 

*,*  Remember,  by  the  <iso  of  this 
Truss  atid  Wash,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  strangulation,  with  all  its 
horrors. 


CHARLESTON. 


GEO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
r  Clothier.  Whi)lesale  and  Retail, 
27'.»  Kiii'/sl..  opposite  the  Merchants' 
Hotel,  Charleston. 


1841. 

WJ.  JACDIU  it  SON.  Impor- 
•  lerJ  and  Dealers  in  Foreiifti 
and  Domestic  Dry  floods.  221  King- 
sln-et.  Moderate  rates  and  invari- 
ably one  price.    Charleston. 


FRESCO  PAINTI.Nf;  and  Ceneral 
House  Decorating.    Designs  fur- 
nished free  of  charge. 


A 


.M  E  R  I  C  A  N    HOTEL.— Boat- 
wriglil  ic  Janny,  Columbia. 


WSTEELF^    FASHIONABLE 
•  HATTER,    231    King-street, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


JM.    EASON    &    BROTHER, 
•   Manufacturers    of    Steam  En- 
jgines    and     .Machinery,    Colimibus 
'  and  Nassau  sts.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
I     J.  M.  Eason.  T.  D.  Eason. 


JOHN  .MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ber in  Silks.  Shawls.  Dress  and 
Lace  Cooils.  Ribbons.  &.C.,  No.  107 
Meeting-sl..  Charleston. 


SOI'TH  CXROLINA  STAINED- 
(ilass  Works  and  Transparent 
Window  Shade  Factory,  18(5  King- 
street,  Charleston. 


IRON  FOUNDRY.— C.  WERNER, 
corner  of  State  ond  Cumbcirland 
streets.  Castings  of  Metals,  Plain 
and  Drnamnnlal,  and  every  di^scrip- 
tion    of    Bhick    and    Whitesmiths' 

j  Work  executed  with  dispatch,  and 
in  a  workmanlike  inanuer.  Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or  in   Europe,  can  be  pro- 

■  duced  here. 


TF.  CHURCH,  House  and  Ship 
•  Plumber,  No.  20  Broad -street, 
Charleston.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 

j  Block  Tin,  Water  Closets.  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copjjer,  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower 
Baths.  Washstaads,  &c. 

[  ITW"  I'Very  di'scription  of  Lead 
Work  and  Hydraulics  furnishecl, 
and  put  up  in  the  most  approved 
mann(!r.  *,*  Orders  Ironi  the  coun- 
trv  promptly  atlended  to.  Pond's 
celebrated  C'OOKINC;    RAN(;i;.S. 

j     Jf^  HYDROSTATIC  BED.S,  for 

'  Invalids. 
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ART  I.-HUNGARY  IN  1852. 

The  territory  of  modern  Hungary  embraces  the  whole  of  ancient 
Pannonia,  and  about  two-thirds  of  Dacia.  It  is,  in  general,  a  vast 
plain,  sloping  from  the  north,  and  having  for  its  boundaries  the  rivers 
Danube  and  Save  on  the  south,  separating  it  from  Turkey,  and  on 
the  east,  north  and  west,  in  part,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which 
stretch  from  the  Danulje,  near  Presburg,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  to 
the  north,  east  and  south,  until  they  arrive  at  the  Danube  again,  at 
the  place  called  the  Iron  Gates.  On  the  extreme  west,  south  of  the 
Danube,  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Leitha  mountains,  an  arm 
of  the  Alps. 

The  area  of  Hungary  is  about  100,000  square  miles,  most  of  which 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  well  watered  with  navigable  rivers,  except  in 
the  east,  and  enjoying  a  fine  climate.  The  whole  country  extends 
from  lat.  44°  5'  on  the  south,  to  lat.  49°  39'  on  the  north,  and  be- 
tween 14^-°  and  2G^°  of  eastlofigitude.  The  latitude  of  the  country, 
therefore,  is  that  of  Alaine  and  the  southern  parts  of  Canada. 

All  the  numerous  rivers  of  Hungary  flow  in  a  southeast  direction, 
generally  into  the  Danube.  Besides  the  Danube,  the  other  naviga- 
ble riTers  are  the  Theisse,  the  most  important,  navigable  about  500 
miles.  The  Save  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  up  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Kulpa  ;  and  the  Drave  is  navigable  280  miles.  It 
is  only  within  a  few  years  past  that  steam  navigation  has  been  intro- 
duced upon  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.  There  is  now  established 
at  Vienna,  a  navigation  company,  called  "The  Austrian  Lloyd," 
which  has  now  over  fifty  steamboats  navigating  the  Danube  and  its 
tributaries.  These  boats  are  small,  but  neat,  and  perform  the  whole 
route  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople,  through  the  Black  Sea. 
29  VOL.  I. 
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They  are  managed  by  English  enghieers.  The  navigation  of  the 
Danube  by  steamboats  only  dates  back  as  far  as  1830.  Before  that 
time  the  stream  was  descended  by  miserable  boats  and  rafts,  like  the 
flatboats  of  the  Mississippi.  They  also  shared  the  same  fate  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage — that  of  being  knocked  to  pieces  for  fire-wood. 
Tlie  trip  up  the  river  was  performed  in  a  species  of  canal  boats, 
drawn  slowly  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  horses,  as  the  river  is  rapid. 
The  introduction  of  steamers  has,  of  late  years,  greatly  improved  the 
trade  and  travel  vf  the  Danube.  Count  Szeclienyi  has  been  the 
great  master-spirit  in  these  improvements,  it  being  by  him  that  the 
"  Austrian  Lloyd"'  was  firmly  established.  It  is  said  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  are  just  on  the  point,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  of  wresting  forcibly  from  the  hands  of  the  company  the  whole  of 
their  steamers,  and  of  assuming  the  entire  navigation,  it  not  wishing 
to  have  the  interior  communications  of  Hungary  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  Austrian  officers.* 

The  navigf.tion  of  the  Danube  is  much  obstructed  in  many  parts, 
by  the  mill-boats  afloat  upon  it.  These  boats  are  double,  like  some 
of  our  ferry-boats,  with  the  mill-wheel,  moved  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  between  the  two.  The  other  navigable  rivers,  particularly 
the  Theisse,  are  very  crooked,  and  subject  to  sudden  risings. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  dwell  very  extensively  on 
the  physical  character  and  advantages  of  Hungary,  but  to  devote 
most  of  our  space  to  the  present  political  condition  of  that  unfortu- 
nate country. 

To  understand  more  fully  the  present  state  of  political  afHiirs  in 
Hungary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  its  political  con- 
dition prior  to  the  unfortunate  revolution  of  1848. 

Passing  over  the  more  early  periods  of  Hungarian  history,  in  the 
year  1526,  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  being  totally  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Turks,  in  the  battle  of  !Mohaoz,  by  which  he  lost  a  large 
portion  of  his  dominions,  his  brother-in-law,  Ferdinand  I.,  of  Austria, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Hu'^gary,  in  1527, 
since  which  time  theEmperor  of  Auijtria  has  always  been  the  king  of 
Hungary.  The  Austrian  princes  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
despotic  conduct  towards  Hungary.  In  1683,  so  oppressive  had 
they  become,  that  the  Hungarian  ijobles,  commanded  by  Tekeli, 
called  in  the  Turks  to  aid  them  in  shaking  ofl?"  the  Austrian  servitude. 
The  Austrians,  however,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Turks,  and  in 
settling  the  difll?rences  of  the  two  countries  by  the  treaties  of 
Carlowitz  and  Passarowitz,  in  1718.  Hungary  has  since  been  on 
tolerably  amicable  terms  with  Austria  until  the  last  disastrous  revo- 
lution. Austria,  however,  has  never  been  disposed  to  concede  mea- 
sures suflficiently  liberal  to  satisfy  the  leading  politicians  and  reformers 
of  Hungary. 

The  connection  of  Hungary  with  Austria  was  a  very  j)eculiar  one. 
It  was  "as  if  Mexico  should  voluntarily  unite  herself  with  the  United 


*  Brace's  Hungary,  p.  74. 
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States,  l)ut  still  retaining  not  only  her  rights,  as  one  state  of  the 
Union,  but  many  other  privileges  which  had  belonged  to  her  as  an 
independent  power,  leaving  to  us  the  power  of  laying  tariff  duties 
and  raising  militia  from  her  people,  while  we  assumed  her  enemies 
as  ours,  and  used  her  forces  to  repel  any  attack  upon  the  Union. 
Further  than  this  we  must  not  go ;  we  must  lay  no  taxes  on  Mexico 
M-ithout  the  consent  of  her  legislature  ;  our  postal  system,  our  crim- 
inal law,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  are  not  to  extend  over  her 
territory,  and  any  great  measure  affecting  the  country  must  first  be 
presented  to  her  legislature  before  it  could  be  effective  ;  and  lastly, 
our  President,  to  be  the  legal  President  of  Mexico,  must  be  inaugu- 
rated there  in  Mexico.  Such  a  union  would  be  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures a  copy  of  the  union  which  has  existed  been  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary for  centuries."* 

The  old  Hungarian  constitution,  which  existed  in  full  force  until 
1848,  was  strictly  feudal  in  all  its  parts,  recognizing  and  enforcing, 
in  all  its  totality,  the  monstrous,  barbarous,  and  oppressive  feudal 
system  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  dangerous,  however,  to  alter  it, 
as  Austria  ever  made  all  attempts  to  alter  the  constitution,  under 
which  Hungary  united  herself  with  Austria,  a  pretext  for  interfer- 
ence. The  independence  of  the  country  depended  on  its  adherence 
to  its  old  feudal  constitution,  bad  as  it  was,  and  bad  as  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Hungarians  themselves. 
By  this  constitution  the  entire  population  was  divided  into  two 
classes — serfs,  and  nobles  or  freemen. 

All  the  lands  and  estates  of  the  country  were  by  law  supposed  to 
be  the  property  originally  of  the  nobles,  and  this  is  the  ground  upon 
which  the  exactions  of  the  feudal  system  were  founded.  The  serfs, 
however,  either  held  lands  as  their  own,  or  occupied  those  held  by 
others.  The  exactions  made  upon  them  were  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lands  which  they  held.  The  serf  holding  an  estate  of  from 
21  to  56  acres,  called  a  sessio,  was  subject  to  the  full  amount  of 
feudal  labor  to  the  noble.  The  serf  holding  a  sessio  was  required  to 
labor  for  the  noble  104  days  in  a  year,  with  hard  labor,  or  52  days 
with  oxen.  The  serf  not  owning  land,  and  only  occupying  alone  a 
house  and  garden,  was  required  to  labor  18  days  in  the  year;  but 
if  he  occupied  them  with  others,  12  days  were  required.  Every  sessio 
was  also  required  to  furnish  annually  one  person  for  a  three  days' 
hunt,  the  feudal  master  furnishing  the  materiel.  The  serf  was  also 
required  to  keep  in  repair  all  bridges  on  the  property  of  the  noble, 
and  to  furnish  a  wagon,  with  two  or  more  horses,  to  soldiers  or  tra- 
velers who  might  demand  it  of  the  village  judge,  who  allowed  him  53 
cents  for  everj^  five  miles  he  drove,  which  sum  was  deducted  from  his 
taxes.  The  feudal  labor  of  so  many  days'  work  in  a  year  was  called 
robot.  The  obligation  to  furnish  a  wagon  was  called  vorspann, 
which,  although  abolished  by  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  late  re- 
volution, has  been  revived  by  the  Austrian  government. 
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The  next  burden  of  the  serfs  was  that  of  the  taxes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  serf  was  obliged  to  pay  one-ninth  of  all  the  principal  pro- 
ducts cif  his  fields,  of  his  wheat,  corn,  wine,  and  tobacco,  to  the  noble, 
his  hay  and  products  of  his  garden  alone  excepted.  The  tax  on  his 
cottage  was  40  cents  a-year ;  then  came  the  "  domestic  tax,"  for  the 
support  of  the  national  parliament;  and  lastly,  the  "  war-tax."  The 
peasants  or  serfs  were  also  forced  to  quarter  the  soldiery,  and  to  fur- 
nish recruits  when  demanded  ;  and  they  also  paid  a  tithe  to  the  Ca- 
thi'lic  church. 

Such  a  system  was  grievous  in  the  extreme,  it  must  be  admitted. 
It  was,  however,  worse  on  paper  than  in  practice,  in  some  respects. 
The  taxes  were  much  lessened  by  the  remarkable  economy  of  the 
Iluiisarian  government,  as  most  of  the  noblemen  taking  part  in  it 
paid  their  own  expenses,  even  when  members  of  the  parliament. 
The  ta.xcs  were  also  greatly  diminished,  by  there  being  no  standing 
army  ever  supported  in  Hungary.  "It  may  be  doubted,"  says  Mr. 
Brace,  from  whom  we  collect  these-  facts,  "  whether  these  exactions, 
oppressive  as  they  were  upon  the  peasantry,  were  ever  materially 
heavier  than  those  which  press  upon  the  free  peasantry  of  England 
now."* 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  greflt  injustice  and  oppression  would 
often  be  practised,  under  such  a  sytcm,  by  cruel  nobles.  This  was 
guarded  against,  by  allowing  the  serfs  to  carry  all  cases  of  injustice 
before  courts  of  law,  in  v»-hich  the  noble  was  obliged  to  pay  all 
expenses.  In  all  difficulties  between  serf  and  serf,  the  noble  decided 
the  case ;  but  between  serf  and  noble,  a  country  magistrate  was 
called  in.  If  the  serf  was  destitute  of  counsel,  (which  was  seldom 
the  case,  as  lawyers  have  ever  been  more  abundant  in  Hungary  than 
in  the  United  States'  even,)  the  Amtsjiscal,  or  State's  Counsel,  was 
obliged  to  plead  for  him.  The  serf  had,  further,  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  the  Comitat,  in  certain  cases,  and  even  to  the  highest 
courts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Hungarian  serf  could  marry  as  he  chose.  He  could  sell, 
pawn,  or  loan,  all  his  property,  movable  or  immovable — the  pro- 
perty, however,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  might  be,  being  perpetually 
subject  to  the  feudal  exactions.  The  serf,  too,  could  buy  himself 
free  from  all  obligations  and  feudal  burdens,  and  he  could,  by  pur- 
chase, inheritance,  or  otherwise,  accumulate  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  property  to  himself,  to  the  amount  of  124  acres.f  He 
also  had  some  other  minor  privileges;  and,  indeed,  his  condition  was 
greatly  better  than  that  of  the  serfs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or  in  the 
Polish  provinces  of  Austria.  Still,  however,  the  old  feudal  constitu- 
tion of  Hungary  was  the  embodiment  of  an  infamous  system  of 
oppression,  for  which  there  can  be  found  no  justification.  The  serfs, 
the  great  mass  of  thej'opulation,  were  deprived  of  all  political  rights, 
and  obliged  to  support  the  idle  and  haughty  nobility,  and  the 
expenses  of  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  share. 

It  is  not  true,  that  all  of  the  serfs  of  Hungary  were  of  the  Sclavonic 
races  and  that  all  of  the  nobles  were  ^Magyars.     There  are  millions 

*  Brace's  Hangar}-,  p.  ICl.  t  Ibid.,  p.  1C2. 
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of  Magyar  serfs,  though,  it  is  true,  that  those  belonging  to  the  Sla- 
vonic races  wore  less  intelligent,  energetic  and  independent  than  the 
Magyars.  They  all,  however,  were  true  serfs,  and  bore  the  same 
feudal  burdens.  That  the  oppression  of  the  feudal  system  was  great 
and  heavily  borne,  is  proved  by  the  vengeance  the  serfs  wreaked  on 
their  masters,  in  many  parts  of  Hungary,  during  the  revolution. 
Among  the  Wallachians,  the  serfs  inflicted  every  species  of  atrocity 
on  their  Magyar  masters,  who,  in  turn,  punished  them  with  unheard-of 
cruelties.  The  servile  war  was,  however,  confined  to  the  Wallachian 
serfs.  In  the  other  parts  of  Hungary,  the  peasants  formed  quite  as 
efficient  and  patriotic  a  corps  in  the  army  as  any  other  class.  They 
■were  among  Kossuth's  most  enthusiastic  supporters. 

The  Nobles  of  Hungary  are  not  nobles,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  in  other  countries,  but  more  properly  Freemen — a  pri- 
vileged class.  The  nobility  in  Hungary  "  were  all  those  w^ho  had 
come  to  be  allowed  by  law  certain  privileges  of  voting  and  holding 
property,  which  the  other  classes  did  not  have.  They  might  be  boot- 
blacks, or  hostlers,  or  stone-cutters  ;  but  as  long  as  they  belonged  by 
descent  to  this  class,  they  enjoyed  its  privileges,  and  were  '■Nobles,^ 
as  the  German  writers  call  them.  There  would  be  an  equal  propri- 
ety, however,  in  calling  all  those  in  our  own  country,  having  the 
privileges  of  voting  and  holding  office,  '■Nobles,''  and  those  deprived 
of  them,  serfsj''* 

The  privileges  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  or  freemen  were,  that  they 
could  not  be  imprisoned  on  suspicion  ;  that  in  every  trial  their  persons 
were  sacred  till  sentence  was  pronounced,  except  in  highway  robbery, 
perjury,  and  high  treason  ;  that  they  could  not  be  imprisoned  for  debt, 
or  punished  with  corporeal  punishment,  and  that  they  could  appeal  to 
the  highest  courts ;  that  no  person  not  a  noble  was  allowed  to 
accuse  them,  except  through  the  city  corporation  or  through  his  mas- 
ter. No  one  but  a  noble  could  purchase  a  noble's  estates.  All  his 
property  was  exempt  fl-om  taxation,  from  all  tithes  to  the  clergy  or 
government,  and  from  all  payments  of  rates  or  contributions.  The 
noble  paid  no  tolls  on  bridges  or  highways,  nor  could  soldiers  be 
quartered  upon  him.  He  could  dispose  of  his  movable  property  as 
he  chose,  but  not  his  inherited  estates,  which  were  secured  to  his 
family  ;  and  his  descendants  had  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  a  pawned 
estate,  300  years  after  the  time  of  the  contract. 

The  nobles,  even  if  occupying  the  lowest  position,  were  the  exclu- 
sive possessors  of  all  political  rights.  They  elected  all  members  of 
the  National  Legislature,  or  Diet,  and  all  county  or  district  officers. 
In  all  assemblies  for  taxing  the  people,  regulating  matters  of  internal 
government,  and  choosing  magistrates  and  judges,  the  nobles  alone 
had  a  voice.  They,  too,  were  the  only  ones  who  could  hold  office, 
even  in  the  church,  in  earlier  times. 

At  first  sight,  the  evils  that  would  result  from  such  a  monstrous 
system  would  be  grievously  oppressive ;  but  the  system  has  w^orked 
better  than   it  promised,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  fact,  that  this 
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class  of  nobles  or  privileged  persons  belonged  to  all  grades  of  society, 
and  -were,  in  general,  the  most  able,  brave,  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
community.  The  nobles  did  nut  represent  nationalities,  but  were 
from  all  classes.  Of  the  nobles  there  are  some  ^0,000  Sclavonians, 
Wallachians  and  Germans  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
millions  of  ^lagyars  who  are  not  nobles. 

The  number  of  nobles  or  freemen,  in  1842,  was  estimated  by 
Fenyes  at  550,000  in  a  population  of  11,178,288,  excluding  Sieben- 
biirgen ;  or  nearly  every  twentieth  person  a  freeman,  or  voter  and 
office-holder.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  of  Hungary,  there  is 
one  freeman  for  every  fourteen  inhabitants,  the  feudal  system  now 
being  entirely  swept  away. 

There  were  also,  in  various  parts  of  Hungary,  what  were  called 
Free  Communities,  embracing  large  tracts  of  country  in  which  the 
inhabitants,  solely  peasants,  had  for  hundreds  of  years  enjoyed  all  the 
political  privileges  of  freemen  without  coming  under  the  head  of 
nobles.  Such  are  the  Jazyges,  the  Cumanians,  the  ITaiducks,  and 
the  Szeclders.  These  send  their  own  m,embers  to  parliament,  and 
elect  all  of  their  officers.  In  like  manner,  the  cities  were  nearly  all 
independent  to  the  same  extent.     . 

The  liabilities  of  the  nobles  were  as  follows  :  they  were  liable  to 
extra  contributions  to  the  King,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ;  they  could 
be  called  out,  at  the  summons  of  the  king,  to  do  military  duty  at 
their  own  expense.  These  were  no  light  burdens,  and  in  times  when 
wars  were  fiequent  they  were  quite  oppressive.  For  instance,  in 
1801),  the  nobles,  to  the  number  of  17,000  cavalry  and  22,000  infan- 
try, were  called  out  by  the  emperor,  and  a  war-tax  laid  upon  them  of 
about  S7,500,000.  The  last  great  levy  was  n;iade  in  the  tinjc  of 
Napoleon,  when  he  was  threatening  Vienna.  The  entire  expenses  of 
a  campaign  were  required  to  be  paid  by  the  nobles ;  but  if  they  were 
called  to  march  out  of  Hungary,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 

There  is  still  another  class  in  Hungary,  the  Maijnaien,  Magnates, 
or  Lords.  They  come  under  the  head  nobles,  but  form  now  an  un- 
important part  of  the  nation,  and  are  not  to  be  confused  at  all,  says 
Mr.  Brace,  with  the  large  class  of  the  i)rivjlcged  freemen.  They  are 
the  Wealthy  landholders  of  the  country,  answering  pretty  nearly  to 
what  are  railed  in  this  country  the  Codfish  Aristocracy,  or  Upper 
Ten  Thousand.  Of  immense  wealth,  they  have  always  looked  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  have  squan- 
dered their  fortunes  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  or  in  Paris.  They  took 
no  part  in  the  revolution,  and  never  cared  anything  for  Hungary,  ex- 
cept for  the  rents  they  could  squeeze  from  their  tenants,  and  the 
studs  they  could  collect  on  their  estates.  They  have  ever  been  a 
race  of  proud,  indolent,  heartless  drones,  hanging  like  a  mill-stone 
about  the  neck  of  the  nation,  and  wishing  for  nothing  so  much  as  the 
perpetuity  of  the  oppressive  feudal  system.  They  were  always,  and 
are  now,  thoroughly  despised  and  hated  by  the  people.  At  Vienna, 
before  the  revolution,  their  immense  wealth  alone  gained  them  res- 
pect;  but  now,  when  everything  Hungarian  meets  with  "  the  cold 
shoulder"  at  Vieima,  these  proud  unprincipled  magnates  find  no 
favor  there,  and  come  back  to  Hungary  only  to  find  still   less  anion 
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a  brave  and   intelligent  people  whom  they   exultingly  saw   perish 
under  the  Austrian  or  Russian  sword.     They  were,  during  the  revo- 
lution, the  tories  of  Hungary.     Should  another  revolution  be  success- 
ful in  Hungary — and  another  will  come — these  renegade  magnates 
will  meet  with  their  reward.     Their  treatment  by  the   Austrian  go- 
vernment, since  the  revolution,  is   not  a  little  singular.     Many  of 
them  even  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  Austria  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  but  Austria  now  sneers  at  their  loyalty;  they  and  their  estates 
are  now   intolerably  taxed  ;  gens-dParmcs  and  spies  watch  them,  and 
they  fare  no  better  than  the  "rebels,"  so  called.     By  way  of  revenge 
they  refuse  all  offices,  and  the  majority  of  them  now  live  in  gloomy 
retirement  on  their  estates.     Some  of  them  have  completely  changed 
their  political  views  since  the  revolution,  and  come  out  in  opposition 
to  Austria ;  but  they  are  not  to  he  relied  on.     They  would  f;ivor 
almost  any  other  species  of  government  sooner  than  republicanism.* 
Lastly,  under  the  old  constitution,  comes  the  King.     The  right  to 
the  crown  of  Hungary  was  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and 
the  chief  ^prerogatives  of  the  crown  were — 1st,  the  power  of  making 
laws,  after  consulting  the  estates  assembled  in  the  Diet,  and  in  com- 
mon with   them ;    2d,  of  assembling  the  Diet  and  dissolving  it  at 
pleasure  ;  3d,  the  highest  executive  authority  in  everything  which  was 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  and  which  involved  no   violation  of 
them  ;  4th,  the  right  of  patronage,  or  the  nomination   to  all  bisho- 
pries and  other  clerical  dignities;  5th,  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
which  the   crown,  however,  only    mediately   exercised   through    its 
officers  ;    0th,  the  full  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war ;  7th,  the 
right  of  levying  troops,  of  erecting  fortresses,  and  of  demanding  war- 
like subsidies  ;  8th,  the  right  of  calling  a  general  rising  of  the  country 
for  its  defence,  in  a  prescribed  legal  manner  ;  9th,  the   right  of  par- 
doning ;  10th,  the  right  of  coining  money  ;  11th,  of  granting  Patents  ; 
12th,  of  nominating  to  all  offices,  except  those  of  Palatine  of  Hun- 
gary, of  the  two  guardians  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  minor  county  of- 
ficers;  13th,  of  legitimizing  bastards;    14th,  of  transferring  the  right 
of  succession  to  a  daughter,  on  the  extinction  of  male   heirs;  15th, 
the   inheritance  of  all  noblemen's  estates,  where  there  are  no  male 
heirs  ;  IGth,  the  right  of  abrogating  decrees  of  infancy  pronounced  by 
the  courts  of  justice  ;  17th,  of  granting  letters  of  prosecution  ;   18th, 
the  supreme  guardianship    of  orphans  ;  19th,  the  post ;    20lh,  the 
right  of  sending  special  commissions  to  inquire   into  the   faulty  ad- 
ministration  of  the   counties,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant   of  the  same  was  suspended.     The   royal  commissioner 
sent  could  abrogate  resolutions  of  the  county  meetings,  in  the  king's 
name;  suspend  county  officers,  and  institute  legal  proceedings  against 
them.     The  royal  authority  further  extended  to  the  disposition  of  the 
domestic  fund  of  each  county. 

Such  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  as  deduced 
from  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Emperor's  cabinet  in  1831,  by  Baron  De  Baldacci.     They  were  what 
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Austria  claimed.  It  will  bo  seen  that  many  of  them  gave  the  emperor 
great  latitude.  The  king  claimed  the  right  of  levying  custom  duties 
at  will,  and  accordingly  surounded  the  country  witha  barrier  of  pro- 
tecting duties.  The  internal  management  of  the  cities  was  wholly 
dependent  oh  the  government,  which  had  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  their  ofticers. 

The  whole  of  Hungary  was  divided  into  comitats  or  counties,  an- 
swering to  our  states,  a  division  made  by  King  Stephen  about  the 
year  1000.  Each  county  was  governed  by  a  lord-lieutenant,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  There  were  also  two  deputy-lieutenants,  who 
presided  over  all  county  meetings,  held  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
county  police,  and  presided  as  chief  judges  in  the  county  courts. 
The  lord  lieutenant  was  the  only  oflicer  of  a  county  appointed  by 
the  king;  all  others  were  chosen  by  the  nobles  or  freemen.  Each 
county  and  each  free  city  sent  deputies  to  the  National  Legislature  or 
Diet.  The  deputies  went  to  the  Diet  under  strict  instructions,  with- 
out any  will  of  their  own,  being  bound  to  adhere  to  that  of  their  con- 
stituents, to  whom  they  applied  for  directions  on  all  doul)tful  and 
difficult  questions.  They  were  also  liable  to  recall  at  any  time,  for 
neglect  of  instructions.* 

Since  the  year  1562,  the  Ilungai'ian  Diet  was  divided  into  two 
chambers.  Before  that  time  the  members  all  assembled  in  one  body. 
After  the  division  the  upper  chamber,  called  the  Chamber  of  Mag- 
nates, consisted  of — 1st,  the  prelates,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Gran  at 
their  head,  as  primate;  2d,  the  "  barones  et  comites  regni,"  or  peers 
of  the  realm,  in  two  classes  ;  3d,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  with 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  52  counties  into  which  the  whole  country- 
was  divided  ;  and  4th,  the  barons,  summoned  by  letters  royal,  in- 
cluding every  prince,  count  and  baron  of  25  years  of  age.  The  Pala- 
tine of  Hungary  presided  over  the  Chamber  of  Magnates. 

The  lower  chamber  consisted  of  the  deputies  from  the  counties 
and  towns,  and  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown  presided  over  it. 
The  first  Inisiness  of  the  Diet  was  to  consider  the  propositions  of  the 
crown.  The  lower  house  could  also  originate  propositions.  The 
upper  house  could  only  approve  or  veto. 

The  Palatine  was  a  viceroy,  or  representative  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  resided  at  Buda.  The  Grand 
Chancery  of  Ilungary  had  its  seat  at  Vienna,  where  all  government 
business  was  transacted. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  internal  government  of  Hungary,  let 
us  take  a  single  comitat  or  stale,  for  the  Hungarian  comitat  answer- 
ed to  our  division  of  state.  Each  state  had  its  own  provincial  adminis- 
tration. It  carried  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  far  beyond  anything 
known  in  this  country.  It  was  much  more  a  "  sovereign  state"  than 
any  of  ours;  for  it  could  treat  with  foreign  powers.  A  Hungarian 
state  could  disapprove  the  acts  of  the  Central  Government,  and  by 
means  of  its  state  legislature  send  them  back  vetoed.  As  statc"d  before, 
it  could  at  any  moment  recall  a  deputy  from  the  Diet,  for  violating  in- 

*  Pagei's  Hungary,  vol.  1,  pp.  399-412. 
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structions  ;  and  moreover  it  could  reject  all  orders  or  sentences,  both 
from  Hungarian  or  Austrian  courts,  from  the  lord  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  from  the  home  olTice,  or  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
himself,  if  it  found  them  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  laml.* 
Such  powers  held  by  a  state  are  altogether  without  parallel.  The 
veriest  stickler  ii>  this  country  for  state  rights  never  dreamed  of 
such  as  these.  Even  nullification  itself  is  thrown  complL'tely  in  the 
shade.  In  a  state  of  Hungary,  nullification  was  a  practical  every-day 
affair — not  a  mere  man  of  straw — a  mere  thing  on  paper. 

Each  state  had  its  state  legislature,  composed  of  all  the  voters  of  the 
state.  They  met  in  assembly  four  times  a  year.  The  governor  of 
the  state,  who  was  appointed  for  life  by  the  crown,  was  ex-officio 
president  of  the  legislature,  and  the  only  person  who  could  summon 
the  legislature. 

The  influence  of  the  crown,  over  even  the  most  minute  affairs  of 
the  internal  government  of  Hungary,  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able ;  for,  besides  each  of  the  52  states  of  Hungary  having  a  gov- 
ernor appointed  for  life  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  governor 
had  the  power  of  approval  of  all  candidates  for  state  offices ;  that  is, 
out  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates  presented  by  the  voters,  as 
suitable  to  fill  the  office,  the  governor  selected  three,  one  of  whom 
must  be  chosen.  The  governor  had  the  control  of  all  the  courts  and 
police;  he  also  held  courts  of  his  own,  both  civil  and  criminal.  The 
execution  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  ordei-s  from 
the  state  department,  or  home  office,  when  approved  by  the  legis- 
lature, was  entrusted  to  him.  All  communications  between  the 
state  and  its  deputies  passed  through  him.  He  had  the  care  of  the 
proper  division  of  the  taxes,  and  the  control  of  various  charitable 
matters,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  interests  of  orphans ;  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  summon  all  voters  (jf  the  state,  every  three  years,  to  the 
election  of  state  officers.  "With  all  these  powers,  and  holding  his 
position  independent  of  the  people,  the  governors  were  still  not  al- 
lowed by  the  people  to  deviate  much  from  the  popular  wish.  Elec- 
tions were  always  more  or  less  turbulent,  and  the  governors  were 
often  compelled  to  adopt  measui-es,  in  a  summary  manner  by  the 
people,  which  the  laws  did  not  sanction.  Popular  violence  was  al- 
most sure  to  follow  any  attempt  of  a  governor  to  force  upon  the 
people  an  unpopular  candidate.  If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of 
Mr.  Brace,  royal  governors  have  been  summarily  thrown  out  of  their 
windows  headlong  by  the  mob,  for  attempting  to  impose  unpopular 
candidates  on  the  people,  or  showing  an  improper  favoritism. 

The  state  legislature  controlled  all  the  domestic  taxes,  fixed  the 
rate  for  each  parish,  and  drew  up  the  lists  and  classifications  of  the 
contributions  to  government.  It  regulated  the  schools,  prisons, 
watched  over  the  police,  and  could  demand  an  account  of  all  the 
officials,  and  order  force  to  be  used  against  such  of  them  as  resisted 
the  sentences  of  courts.     It  settled  differences  between   landlord  and 
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peasant,  fixed  the  prices  of  brcaJ  and  meat,  ordered  the  levies  of 
soldiers,  and  sat  in  judgmont  on  all  cases  atlecting  its  own  dignity. 
It  chose  the  members  for  the  National  Assembly,  or  Diet,  instructed 
and  recalled  them.  It  discnssed,  and  could  reject,  all  obnoxious  acts 
of  the  Diet.  All  communications  of  the  state  to  other  states,  or  to 
the  general  government,  were  made  in  this  body*  The  legislature 
of  a  state  was  in  fact  virtually  independent  of  the  Diet,  for  it  could 
annul  its  acts.  Questions,  too,  discussed  in  the  Diet,  but  left  unde- 
cided, were  often  taken  up  by  the  state  legislatures,  decided,  and 
carried  into  effect;  and  often  an  extra  session  was  called  to  do  this, 
the  decision  to  stand  until  the  next  regular  session. 

Every  third  year  the  great  state  election  was  held,  at  which  every 
officer,  except  the  governor,  was  to  be  chosen.  If  we  may  believe 
the  accounts  of  Paget,  Brace,  and  other  writers  on  Hungary,  these 
triennial  elections  were  extremely  exciting  and  tumultuous,  being 
accompanied  by  all  the  drinking,  processions,  noise,  chairing,  stump- 
speeches,  political  spouting,  cudgels,  broken  heads,  etc.,  of  our  Ame- 
rican and  British  elections.  Lives  were  sometimes  lost.  At  the 
election  the  governor  or  his  deputy  presided,  with  his  approving 
power.  The  choice  was  made  by  acclamation,  except  in  a  case  where 
the  contest  ran  high,  when  it  was  decided  by  ballot. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  states  were  into  districts,  and  again  into 
parishes  of  districts,  of  which  there  were  from  four  to  six  in  each 
state.  At  the  head  of  each  district  were  the  district  judge  and  a 
board  of  selectmen.  These  divided  the  taxes  among  the  single  par- 
ishes, attended  to  the  public  health  and  safety,  to  the  condition  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  to  the  quartering  of  soldiers.  They  formed 
a  court  for  certain  minor  offences,  and  no  state  court  could  be  held 
without  their  presence.  The  orders  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
home  office  passed  through  them  to  the  parish  magistrates.  Each 
parish,  too,  had  its  separate  local  government,  as  well  as  the  district 
and  state.  It  consisted  of  the  village  judge,  an  assistant  judge,  the 
selectmen,  and  clerk,  all  chosen  by  the  villagers  and  freeholders  of 
the  parish.  In  their  elections  the  lords  of  the  manor  decided  what 
three  were  to  be  candidates  for  any  office  in  the  parish  ;  but  if  the 
lords  disagreed  about  them,  the  district  judge  decided.  Many  of  the 
parishes  were  entirely  free  from  the  interference  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  In  the  pnrishes  the  selectmen  and  judges  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  minutest  details  of  the  government  of  the  parish,  all 
their  acts  being  subject  to  investigation  by  state  officers.  The  vil- 
lage judges  were  peasants,  and  liable  to  feudal  labor,  except 
during  the  term  of  their  office.  As  the  officers  of  the  districts  divided 
the  taxes  among  the  several  parishes,  so  the  officers  of  the  parishes 
divided  the  taxes  among  the  several  individuals  of  the  parish,  and 
'  sent  in  their  lists  to  the  collectors.  They  levied  the  conscripts  for 
the  army,  regulated  the  local  police,  executed  the  orders  of  the  dis- 
trict judge  and  of  the  legislature,  provided  for  the  poor,  and  inspect- 
ed the  condition  of  the  roads  and  bridges.  They  were  also  obliged 
to  send  in  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  his  approval,  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  expenses  of  the  coming  year.     If  he  neglected  to  exa- 
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mine  it,  it  was  examined  at  his  expense  by  state  officers  of  investi- 
gation. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  government  of  Hungary 
before  the  hitc  revolution,  as  derived  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace's  "  Hun- 
gary in  1851,"  and  from  other  authorities.  It  will  be  seen,  that  it 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  serfdom,  democracy,  aristocracy  and 
monarchy,  all  forming  so  many  discordant  elements.  The  system 
was  entirely  too  complicated  for  the  general  good,  it  being  difficult 
often  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice,  through  the  long  course  it  was 
necessary  to  pursue.  The  central  government  was  powerless,  from 
the  vetoing  power  of  the  state  legislatures,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  measures  of  general  good  could  never  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Brace  thinlvs  that  the  government  was  too  democratic.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  too  aristocratic.  The  aristocracy — the  nobles — 
were  the  real  rulers,  and  only  adopted  democratic  forms  to  increase 
the  more  their  power  against  the  king.  It  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  king  and  noble.  By  democracy,  we  understand  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  ;  but,  what  kind  of  a  democracy  could  that  have 
been  in  Hungary  before  1848,  where,  in  a  population  of  fourteen 
millions,  there  were  only  four  hundred  and  fifty-live  thousand  voters, 
and  these  nobles,  to  whom  the  great  mass  were  obliged,  for  no  equiva- 
lent whatever,  to  pay  feudal  service  1 

The  greatest  blot  on  the  constitution  of  Hungary  was,  its  mainte- 
nance of  the  feudal  system  in  all  its  perfection,  as  established  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  system,  however,  it  is  due  to  Hungary  to  say, 
owed  its  continuance  more  to  the  grasping  ambition  of  Austria  than 
to  the  Hungarians.  The  latter  had  long  been  opposed  to  the  system  ; 
but  the  fear  of  Austria  kept  them  from  making  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  constitution  as  the  abolition  of  serfdom  would  require, 
for  Austria  would  make  that  a  pretext  for  a  rupture.  The  Hunga- 
rians had  long  since  been  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  Conser- 
vatives and  the  Radicals.  The  former  were  for  maintaining  the  old 
constitution  entire — 1st,  Because  they  feared  that  any  change  in  it 
would  be  made  a  pretext,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  for  wresting  from 
Hungary  its  entire  constitution  :  2d,  From  the  immense  sacrifice  of 
property  that  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  would  require.  The 
total  amount  of  property  invested  in  feudal  labor  in  Hungary  was 
estimated  at  from  90  to'  8100,000.000,  all  of  which  would  be  sacri- 
ficed at  once  by  abolishing  the  system  :  3d,  Many  large  estates  were 
pawned  for  years  to  come  on  the  feudal  labor  belonging  to  them ; 
contracts  had  been  entered  into,  loans  made,  and  large  sums  borrowed, 
all  based  on  the  certainty  of  the  continuance  of  feudal  labor.  The 
abolition  of  the  system  would  ruin  thousands — and  all  for  a  senti- 
meni,  the  Conservatives  added. 

The  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Kos- 
suth, Deak,  and  Batthyanyi,  argued,  that  their  party  would  suffer  by 
the  change  quite  as  much  as  the  Conservatives,  sincq,  they  too  were 
living  on  feudal  labor,  and  would  share  equally  in  the  loss  of  the 
$100,000,000  of  capital  vested  in  feudal  service. 
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For  many  years  the  question  agitated  the  country.     The  platform 
of  the  liadicals  was  : — 

1st.  Full  equality  before  the  law. 

2d.  An  entire  abolition  of  feudal  privileges  and  feudal  exactions 
from  the  peasants. 

3d.  A  more  general  distribution  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 

But  little  progress  was  made  for  a  long  time  on  the  subject.  A 
great  effort  was  made  in  1832-36,  which  failed,  however,  in  its  main 
'  object,  that  of  doing  away  with  the  feudal  service  altogether,  but 
which  succeeded  in  alleviating  somewhat  the  oppressed  condition  of 
the  serf.  The  official  account  of  the  changes  made  are  given  by  Mr. 
Brace,  but  are  too  lengthy  for  our  pages.  The  substance  of  then\  is, 
that  the  serf  was  relieved  from  a  portion  of  the  exactions  of  the  noble, 
and  better  secured  against  much  unjust  and  tyrannical  treatment. 
The  serf  was  also  allowed  to  hold  his  land  on  an  unlimited  lease. 
The  peasant  was,  in  effect,  made  the  owner  of  his  land,  or  if  not,  at 
least  the  occupier  for  ever,  upon  certain  conditions.  The  landlord 
could  not  deprive  him  of  it;  and  the  land,  or,  more  strictly,  the  right 
of  occupation  could  be  transmitted  to  his  children.  The  serf,  how- 
ever, was  not  relieved  from  forced  labor. 

The  contest  for  effecting  the  abolitfon  of  the  feudal  system  entirely 
was  continued,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Radicals  gained  new  force 
from  the  stirring  events  that  agitated  other  parts  of  Europe.  At 
length,  in  1848,  the  overwhelming  power  of  Kossuth's  eloquence, 
together  with  the  general  eflbrts  of  his  party,  carried  everything 
before  them.  The  feudal  system  was  swept  away  entirely,  and  that 
too  by  the  votes  of  large  numbers,  who  thus  voluntarily  sacrificed  all 
they  possessed.  The  nobles,  with  no  force  to  compel  them,  abolished 
at  a  blow  the  serfdom  of  millions  of  peasants,  and  sacrificed  property 
to  the  value  of  at  least  8100,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  extended,  and  every  man,  under  a  ^<i\f  appropriate  con- 
ditions, was  allowed  to  vote  for  all  officers. 

Never  before  were  the  people  of  Hungary  so  happy  as  at  the  time 
of  this  great  reform  ;  but  they  were  not  suffered  to  enjoy  it.  The 
war  with  Austria  followed,  and  all  know  the  result.  The  whole 
nation  were  trampled  down  by  «:he  aid  of  Russia,  a  power  ever  ready 
to  block  the  wheels  of  freedom.  Austria  alone  would  have  been 
powerless  ;  and  even  with  Russia  to  aid  her,  she  could  have  done  but 
little  towards  crushing  the  liberty  of  Hungary,  if  the  Hungarians 
themselves  had  been  united.  Here  was  the  grand  difficulty.  There 
was  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hungarians  themselves.  Kossuth, 
though  a  great  and  good  man,  was  not  the  man  for  the  hour.  He 
was  great  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  was  no  general.  He  was  too  good  a 
man  for  the  work  that  it  was  necessary  to  perform.  He  lacked 
sternness  and  derision,  at  that  time  so  much  needed.  He  needed  the 
just  severity  and  military  ability  of  a  Washington,  the  steroness  of 
a  Cromwell,  .^nd  the  decision,  bravery,  and  determination  of  a 
Jackson.  He  could  [)lan,  but  he  could  not  fight;  he  could  convict, 
but  he  could  not  sign  a  death-warrant.  He  could  see  the  foul  treach- 
ery of  G6rgey,  but  he  had  not  the  decision  to  bring  him  to  justice. 
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If  he  had  ordered  his  execution  the  moment  his  treacliery  was  dis- 
covered, he  might  have  saved  his  -country.  Still,  with  all  these 
defects,  the  purity  of  his  motives  is  admitted,  even  now,  by  all  in 
Hungary.  No  one  there  casts  a  slur  on  the  stainless  honor  of  his 
political  course.*  He  has  endeared  himself  to  all  in  Hungary.  The 
people  idolize  him.  It  was  he  who,  by  his  devotion  to  freedom,  and 
by  his  eloquence,  obtained  the  reforms  of  1835  and  of  1848.  The 
name  of  Kossuth  is  sacred  to  every  Hungarian.  The  poorest  pea- 
sant in  Hungary  venerates  his  name  ;  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
advocated  their  liberation  from  serfdom,  still  rings  in  their  ears. 
They  everywhere  speak  of  him  with  raptures,  and  are  confident  that 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  he  will  return  to  liberate  their  country. 

There  is  no  man  upon  the  foce  of  the  earth  that  Austria  so  much 
dreads  as  Louis  Kossuth.  "  Even  now,  with  Austrian  soldiers  in  eve- 
ry village,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  without  arms  or  means,  despoiled  of 
its  best  and  bravest,  the  land  needs  but  his  voice  to  start  it  again 
into  a  whirlwind  of  revolution."  Soldiers  are  flogged  in  the  Austrian 
army  for  barely  mentioning  his  name. 

The  condition  of  Hungary  since  the  revolution  may  be  briefly 
stated.  The  whole  country  is  treated  as  a  conquered  province.  The 
entire  old  government  of  Hungary  was  swept  away  at  a  blow — diet, 
states,  districts,  parishes  and  all, — and  every  city,  town  and  village 
filled  with  Austrian  soldiers.  The  judges  were  dismissed,  and  foreign 
soldiers  put  in  their  place.  Commissioners  of  the  crown  were  sub- 
stituted for  district  judges.  Every  officer  in  the  land  was  turned  out, 
and  a  foreigner — a  Bohemian  or  Austrian — put  in  his  place.  The 
Austrian  police  system  is  everywhere  established.  The  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  villages,  who  formerly  managed  their  own  affairs,  and 
elected  their  own  rulers,  now  are  everywhere  subjected  to  military 
authority.  Let  one  imagine  all  the  officers  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
governor  down  to  the  constables  and  watchmen,  turned  out  of  office 
by  a  foreign  power,  and  foreign  soldiers  put  in  their  stead,  aided  by 
a  swarm  of  foreign  police,  and  he  will  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
present  internal  government  of  Hungary.  The  system  of  passports 
or  permits  is  also  introduced,  and  no  one  can  pass  without  them. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  have  a  gun  or  other  weapon,  except  by  getting 
out  a  special  permit.  The  people  of  Hungary  were  all  disarmed, 
and  forbidden  to  have  arms  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  large  quantities 
of  arms  have  been  buried,  or  otherwise  concealed  in  the  country,  in 
anticipation  of  another  revolution.  No  man  is  allowed  to  speak 
against  the  government,  and  Austrians  are  stationed  in  every  quar- 
ter. One  cannot  enter  a  public-house  or  walk  the  streets  without 
being  watched.  The  Hungarian  costume  is  forbidden,  and  it  is  a 
crime  to  exhibit  the  Hungarian  flag. 

The  Austrian  postal  system  is  introduced,  and  all  letters  directed 
to  suspected  persons  are  opened  by  the  government  officials. 

By  such  means  as  these  has  the  Austrian  government  attempted 

*  Brace's  Hungary,  p,  47. 
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to  blot  out  the  recollection  of  what  Hungary  formerly  was  ;  but  these 
sad  changes  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  recollections  of  the  Hunga- 
rians and  to  embitter  them  the  more  against  the  government.  Thou- 
sands of  them  would 'emigrate  to  America  if  they  could  get  out  of 
the  country  ;  but  passports  would  not  be  given  them  to  leave  it. 

The  next  aim  of  the  Austrian  government,  since  the  revolution, 
has  been  to  extract  from  the  Hungarians  as  large  a  revenue  as  possi- 
ble. The  war  cost  Austria  about  iJ^GO, 000,000,  and  the  entire  debt 
of  Austria  is  $400,000,000.  The  Austrians  are  now  endeavoring  to 
liquidate  by  imposing  a  heavy  taxation  on  the  Hungarians,  a  thing 
to  which  they  were  never  accustomed.  They  never  paid  over 
$0,000,000  of  direct  taxation,  a  sum  not  very  large  for  15,000,000  of 
people.  Austria  commenced  by  monopolizing  the  trade  in  tobacco. 
Th<>se  who  wish  to  raise  tobacco  must  first  get  a  permit  from  govern- 
ment. When  the  crop  is  about  half  grown  government  commission- 
ers visit  the  field  and  estimate  the  crop.  At  harvest  time  they  visit 
again,  and  take  the  amount  of  the  tobacco.  If  it  falls  short  of  the 
amount  of  the  first  estimate,  the  poor  peasant  must  pay  the  differ- 
ence. But  the  tobacco  raised  is  not  the  farmer's.  It  belongs  to  the 
government.  He  is  required  to  carry  the  whole  crop  to  the  govern- 
ment M'arehouses,  where  he  is  obliged  to  receive  what  the  government 
chooses  to  give  him.  For  a  lot  of  tobacco  worth  §20  the  government 
gives  from  $3.50  to  $6.  If  one  wishes  to  buy  the  same  lot  of  the 
government,  he  can  have  it  for  835  !  This  is  a  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Brace.  "  I  heard  instances  of  government  taxation,"  says  he,  "  even 
worse  than  this,  where  the  dead  loss  to  the  planter  would  approach 
90  per  cent."  This  is  absolutely  stealing  ;  and  yet  this  is  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  Austrian  government  civilization.  Such  plundering  would 
disgrace  Turkey,  or  even  Mexico.  Of  course  there  is  no  inducement 
for  the  Hungarians  to  raise  tobacco,  and  its  culture  is  nearly  aban- 
doned. 

The  most  singular  thing  of  all  in  this,  is  the  idea  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on,  or  by  monopolizing,  the  products 
of  the  soil — just  as  though  the  Hungarians  or  any  other  people 
would  raise  a  crop  of  any  thing  which  they  knew  the  government 
would  seize,  at  one-fourth  its  value,  the  moment  it  was  harvested! 
This  is  another  specimen  of  Austrian  stupidity. 

The  next  article  taxed  is  wine,  which  pays  a  tax  of  from  50  to  75 
per  cent.  Of  course  the  making  of  wine  is  greatly  diminished.  Be- 
sides, the  vineyard  is  taxed  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

Next,  every  house  and  garden  pays  a  tax,  and  the  whole  male 
population  pay  a  poll-tax  of  $1  50  each.  Such  things  were  unknown 
under  the  Hungarian  government.  The  result  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country  is,  that,  although  the  feudal  system  has  no  existence,  the 
people  are  more  oppressed  than  ever,  as  they  have  now  no  political 
rights  whatever.  They  have  the  expenses  to  bear  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, more  expensive  than  that  of  Hungary  ever  was  fthey  are 
disarmed,  and  cannot  shoot  a  crow  in  their  corn-fields  without  a  per- 
mit from  government.  If  they  wish  to  write  they  can  only  use 
stamped  paper,  for  which  they  must  pay    the  government  price. 
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They  cannot  visit  one  another  without  a  pass.  Tliey  cannot  send  a 
letter  through  the  mail  without  its  being  liable  to  be  opened  by  the 
police.  They  cannot  converse  in  company  without  being  watched  by 
an  Austrian  official.  There  is  no  liberty  of  speech,  even  in  the  pul- 
pit, fur  the  police  are  everywhere,  and  even  dictate  themes  to  the 
clergy — in  short,  they  live  under  a  most  arbitrary,  unjust  and  annoy- 
ing military  despotism.  ""Where now  are  the  rights,"  say  the  Hun- 
garian peasant,  '"which  I  had  under  Kossuth  1  Where  are  our  elec- 
tions, our  officers,  our  judges  ?  I  could  vote  then.  I  could  be  chosen 
for  an  office.  I  could  speak  and  act  then  as  I  chose.  Where  now  is 
all  this  1  Now  I  have  gens-d''armes  all  the  while  watching  me  ;  I  can- 
not stir  without  permission,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the 
government.  Besides,  I  must  pay  taxes  for  every  thing  I  eat,  and 
drink,  and  own.     Where  is  our  freedom  ?" 

Such  is  the  degraded  condition  of  Hungary  in  1852.  How  long 
it  will  last  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  Hun- 
gary is  now  less  favorably  disposed  towards  Austria  than  ever  ;  and 
she  never  can  be  reconciled  to  her  condition.  Before  the  revolution 
there  was  a  considerable  party  in  the  country  who  opposed  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  its  independence.  They  joined  the  Austrians,  and 
waged  a  cruel  war  upon  the  Magyars.  The  Austrians  had  deceived 
them,  by  representing  to  them  that  the  intentions  of  the  Magyars 
towards  them  were  not  good.  They  now  see  how  shamefully  they 
were  deceived,  and  that  the  Magyars  were  their  true  friends.  They 
are  now  as  bitter  against  the  Austrians  as  ever  the  Magyars  were. 
Those  Croats,  Sclavonians,  and  Wallachs,  who,  in  the  war  with  the 
Austrians,  sided  with  the  latter,  and  greatly  checked  and  hampered 
the  operations  of  the  Hungarian  patriots,  would  now,  if  the  war 
were  to  break  out  again,  join  heart  and  hand  with  the  latter. 

In  the  last  struggle,  the  forces  of  the  Hungarian  patriots  were  ne- 
cessarily divided.  In  the  south  of  the  country  they  had  to  repel  the 
Croats  and  Raizen,  who  kept  up  a  guerrilla  war  through  the  agency 
of  Austrian  emissaries ;  in  the  north,  the  W^allachs  waged  a  cruel 
peasant  war  from  the  same  cause.  To  keep  these  all  quiet  the  pat- 
riots had  to  maintain  a  divided  furce,  that  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  kept  the  whole  Russian  army  at  bay. 

Then  there  was  the  old  Conservative  party,  and  the  whole  body 
of  Magnates,  resisting  the  patriot  movements  and  fevoring  the  ene- 
my. But  these,  too,  would  not  now  act  the  same  part.  The  oppres- 
sions of  the  Austrians  since  the  revolution  has  taught  them  who 
were  their  real  friends.  They  now  hate  the  Austrians,  and  favor  the 
cause  of  the  Magyars.  They,  too,  would  not  be  indifferent,  or 
favor  the  Austrian  cause  in  another  struggle.  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  after  careful  observation  and  intercourse 
with  every  class  of  society,  that  a  well-supported  movement  would 
carry  with  it  every  class,  and  race,  and  party,  upon  the  Hungarian 
soil.'"* 


•  Brace's  Hungary-,  p.  401. 
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The  Austriaiis  conquered  Ijy  taking  advantage  of  the  divisions 
among  the  Hungarians  ;  by  widening  these  divisions  through  their 
emissaries;  and  lastly,  by  calling  in  an  army  of  90,000  Uussians  to 
attack  the  divided  Hungarian  forces.  But  let  now  another  Avar 
break  out,  and  Hungary  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  success.  She 
can  raise  in  a  few  days  an  army  of  300,000  vigorous  men  ;  and  be- 
sides, there  are  150,000  Hungarians  in  the  present  Austrian  army, 
who  need  but  the  word  of  Kossuth  to  make  them  march  over  into 
,  the  Hungarian  ranks.  We  say,  the  word  of  Kossuth,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  wonderful  and  universal  attachment  of  almost 
every  man  in  Hungary  to  him.  His  name  is  upon  the  lips  of  all, 
and  the  very  places  where  he  stood  in  their  towns,  while  pouring 
forth  his  stirring  eloquence,  are  venerated.  If  Kossuth  were  to  ap- 
pear among  them  now,  a  universal  and  simultaneous  rising  of  the 
whole  population  would  be  the  consequence.  But  Kossuth  will  wait 
till  the  favorable  moment.  All  the  JIungarians  now  need  are  arms, 
and  arms  they  will  have ;  and  when  Hungary  once  more  rises — may 
the  day  be  not  far  distant — the  world  will  witness  a  struggle  such  as 
she  never  witnessed  before.  "  A  nation  of  strong  men,"  says  Mr. 
Brace,  "  embittered  and  maddened  by  years  of  insult,  and  oppression, 
and  degradation,  will  then  be  fighting  as  if  in  despair.  There  will 
be  fighting  as  if  there  was  no  hope,  and  no  escape — mercy  will  not 
be  thought  of.  1  know  the  people,  and  1  am  sure  that  there  is  hardly 
a  man  on  the  Hungarian  plain,  from  the  clergyman  of  the  village  to 
the  lowest  peasant  of  the  prairie,  who  will  not  grasp  scythe  or 
sword  for  this  last  contest.  It  will  be  the  final  ellbrt — the  last 
struggle  of  a  nation  for  life."  The  struggle  would  be  sublime  and 
glorious,  let  its  termination  be  what  it  might. 

The  subject  of  foreign  aid  to  Hungary  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
discussion  in  this  country  since  the  arrival  of  Kossuth.  That  great 
man  has  been  ridiculed  by  some,  and  abused  by  others,  fur  asking 
for  aid  from  this  country  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  struggle 
for  Hungarian  independence.  For  ourselves,  we  must  and  will 
speak  out  plainly  on  this  subject.  Kossuth,  a  poor,  oppressed  and 
exiled  patriot,  driven  from  his  country,  now  conquered  and  groaning 
under  the  most  cruel  oppression  of  the  Austrian  government,  lands 
upon  our  shore  and  asks  us  for  aid.  For  this  he  has  been  ridiculed 
and  abused  by  many  calling  themselves  republicans.  Now,  what  is 
there  more  natural  than  for  the  exiled  Hungarian  patriots  to  call 
upon  other  nations,  favorable  to  liberty,  for  aid  ? — for  aid  in  any 
form — material,  immaterial,  private  or  public  %  Certainly,  there 
was  no  impropriety  in  so  doing — not  even  in  calling  for  public  aid — 
and  we  of  all  nations  should  be  the  last  to  denounce  Kossuth,  even 
for  asking  for  public  aid,  since  we  once  did  the  same  ourselves,  and 
received  such  aid,  France,  be  it  said  to  her  honor,  did  not  turn  the 
"cold  shoulder"  upon  us  when  we  asked  for  aid — did  not  denounce 
our  agents  as  "  humbugs,"  as  Kossuth  has  been  denouncetl.  She 
nobly  lent  us  material  aid  ;  and  Kossuth  knowing  this,  very  naturally 
supposed  that  he  would  find  aid  in  America;  and  the  more  so,  be- 
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cause  of  the  sympathy  we  had  already  manifested,  as  a  nation,  for 
the  Hungarian  cause. 

We  are  far  from  maintaining  that  our  government  should  have 
lent  Hungary  material  aid,  thus  throwing  ourselves  into  a  foreign 
war  with  Austria.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  expediency,  and 
Kossuth  himself  did  not  view  it  in  any  other  light.  But  we  do  main- 
tain, that  Kossuth  should  have  been  differently  treated  ;  and  that 
our  government  should  have  drawn  up,  and  formally  promulgated 
to  Austria,  Russia,  and  to  the  world,  a  powerful  and  indignant  pro- 
test against  the  subjugation  and  cruel  treatment  of  Hungary.  This 
course  the  honor  of  our  country  required.  This  course  was  the  only 
one  that  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  public  sympathy  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  had  already  shown  for  Hungary — the  only  one  that 
was  consistent  with  our  national  character,  our  Constitution,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  laws  and  government — the  only  one,  too,  that  would  be 
at  all  consistent  with  our  own  past  conduct  in  the  hour  of  need, 
poverty,  oppression  and  distress ;  for  we,  be  it  remembered,  were 
once  the  humble  petitioners  at  the  doors  of  a  foreign  nation  for  syna- 
pathy,  support  and  "  material  aid." 

As  it  was,  the  whole  conduct  of  our  government  respecting  Hun- 
gary bears  upon  its  face  an  appearance  of  insincerity  ;  or,  if  not  that, 
of  a  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  our 
national  character,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  our  liberties  and  political 
principles  ;  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  mere  considerations  of  pure  sel- 
fishness to  govern  our  national  conduct;  of  a  disposition  to  ciinge  to 
foreign  powers,  and  to  treat  the  basest  principles  of  government,  and 
the  basest  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  -wilh  politeness  ;'  of  a  fear, 
a  mean,  cowardly  fear,  of  giving  oflence  to  the  base,  corrupt  and  in- 
human despots  of  Austria  and  Russia;  of  an  utter  want  of  that  open, 
manly,  frank,  fearless  and  republican  character,  that  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  manifest  in  the  acts  of  our  government,  ennobling  it  to 
proclaim  nobly  to  the  world  at  all  times  the  sacred  principles  of 
republican  government  and  the  rights  of  all  men,  whether  in  Hun- 
gary or  America. 

We  profess  to  be  free  and  independent ;  but  is  it  true,  or  not,  that 
our  government  dares  not  to  proclaim  fearlessly  to  the  world  its  de- 
mocratic principles,  and  to  denounce,  by  public  protest,  the  tyran- 
nies and  cruelties  that  are  practised  by  other  nations  ?  One  would 
think  so,  from  the  caution  manifested  by  our  government  in  respect 
to  Kossuth  and  to  Hungary. 

The  whole  course  of  conduct  of  the  United  States  towards  Kossuth 
and  Hungary  has  been  about  this  :  professing  a  deep  sympathy  for 
Hungary,  our  government  invited  Kossuth  in  exile  to  our  shores, 
and  even  sent  a  national  vessel  to  convey  him  hither.  The  distin- 
guished Hungarian,  of  course,  anticipated  a  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion by  the  United  States  government.  So  far  as  the  people  were 
concerned,  he  was  not  disappointed.  They  received  him  in  a  noble 
manner,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  shores ;  but  not  so 
with  the  government.  Here  he  met  with  a  coolness  that  was  a 
stranger  to  all  Hungarian  ideas  of  hospitality.  Kossuth  had  observed 
VOL.  I.  30 
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the  same  cold  hospitality  in  the  British  government;  but  it  did  not 
surprise  him  there,  for  in  England  he  breathed  the  air  of  monarchy. 
It  was,  however,  with  real  surprise,  that  he  found  the  same  coldness 
at  Washington,  the  very  focus  of  republicanism.  Here  he  looked  for 
a  most  cordial  and  genuine  republican  reception  ;  but  all  was  as  cold 
as  monarchy,  even  to  the  republican  Governor  of  Hungary,  who 
came,  by  express  invitation,  a  guest  to  our  shores.  He  was  quietly 
told  :  "  Governor  Kossiith,  we  are  very  glad  to  sec  you ;  we  sym- 
pathize deeply  with  you  for  Hungary  ;  we  acknowledge  the  justness, 
and  the  nobleness  of  your  principles;  wc  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
extent  of  your  wrongs,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  them  removed  ; 
but  we  are  sorry,  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  we  can  do  nothing  for 
you;  we  acknowledge  that  you  have  been  robbed  of  your  country, 
and  of  your  natural  rights,  and  exiled  from  the  land  of  your  birth — 
tliat  you  are  our  brother  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  But  still, 
we  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Material  aid  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  for  a  further  demonstration  of  our  sympathy,  it  will  not 
do.  We  would  ofl'end  Austria  and  Russia  if  we  were  to  speak 
louder  than  we  have  ;  and  Austria,  you  know,  is  a  great  and  i:>ower- 
ful  nation." 

Kossuth. — And  do  the  Americans  think  more  of  offending  such  an 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  government  as  Austria,  than  of  maintain- 
ing and  diffusing  their  noble  political  principles?  Are  they  afraid 
to  speak,  and  to  denounce  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  1  If  so,  then  have 
they  degenerated  since  the  glorious  days  of  Washington. 

Government. — No,  no,  Governor ;  you  do  not  understand  us  ;  we 
are  not  afraid  to  speak  out ;  but  then  it  will  not  do  ;  it  is  bad  policy. 
There  would  be  nothing  gained  by  it,  and  the  powers  that  be  must 
always  be  respected. 

Kossuth. — Ah  !  I  see.  You  are  afraid  of  offending  the  Austrian 
government,  the  bitterest  enemy  on  earth  to  republicanism.  You 
care  less  about  diffusing  republican  principles  than  of  the  immediate 
benefits  resulting  from  them.  I  did  not  know  before  that  republi- 
canism was  so  selfish.  I  did  not  believe  before  that  America,  the 
boasted  land  of  freedom,  could  ever  be  made  to  conciliate  tyrants, 
by  sutfering  herself  to  be  silent  when  she  saw  them  trampling  under 
foot  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man,  and  all  of  those  principles  the 
dearest  to  every  genuine  republican. 

If  such  a  dialogue  as  the  above  never  actually  occurred,  it  certainly 
was  all  thought. 

Kossuth  has  now  left  our  shores,  probably  with  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  our  people  in  general,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  government.  It  certainly  is  too  selfish  and  illiberal. 
We  do  not  say,  that  we  should  promulgate  republican  principles, 
with  the  sword,  as  Mohammed  did  the  religion  of  the  Koran  ;  but 
we  do  say,  that  standing  as  we  do  before  the  world,  the  great  model 
of  true  republicanism,  and  perfectly  independent  of  every  nation  on 
earth,  and  of  all  of  thorn  combined,  we  ought  to  throw  aside  all  re- 
serve regarding  the  tyrannies  of  other  powers ;  we  ought  to  denounce 
them  loudly,  and  to  show  them  no  favor  or  respect  so  long  as  they 
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continue  to  pursue  the  work  of  trampling  on  the  rights  of  men.  The 
advocates  of  monarchy  and  despotism  do  not  hesitate  to  treat  our 
republican  principles  with  open  contempt.  Why,  then,  should  we 
be  so  circumspect — so  afraid  of  offending  despotic  powers? 

We  shall  close  this  paper  with  some  statistics  regarding  the  pre- 
sent population — religions,  education,  trade,  internal  improvements, 
manufactures,  and  the  mineral  and  agricultural  products  of  Hungary 
— which  we  derive  principally  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Brace. 

Population. — The  latest  statistics  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Dr. 
Schutle,  for  1850.     They  are  as  follows  : 

Magyars 5,278,G6o 

Slovacks,  about 2,000,000 

Croats,  "       1,000,000 

Rutheven 600, 000 

Raizen  and  Schokazen, 1,100,000 

Waliachs, 2,908,876 

Germans, 1,377,434 

Jews  and  smaller  tribes,  about 400,000 

Chonawez,  a  writer  for  the  Austrian  government,  makes  the  whole 
population  12,990,158.  According  to  Schutle,  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Hungary  has  increased  more  than  500  per  cent,  during  the 
last  G5  years.  The  entire  population  of  Hungary  has  increased 
during  the  last  ten  years,  only  about  13  per  cent. 

Religion. — All  religions  are  tolerated  in  Hungary,  and  have  been 
so  ever  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  11.,  who,  by  a  decree,  dissolved 
600  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  their  funds  various  universities 
and  schools,  at  the  same  time  granting  toleration  to  all  creeds  ;  and 
this  liberal  policy  has  been  maintained  by  his  successors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics,  the  different  religious  sects  of  Hungary 
are  as  follows  : 

Roman    Catholics, 6,130,188 

Greek  Catholics, 1,322,344 

Protestants  (Lutherans,   Calvinists,  and  Unitarians) 2,900,334 

Greeks,  not   united, 2,283,505 

Jews, 244,035 

All  the  Croats  are  Roman  Catholics.      The  Ruthevens  are  of  the 
Greek  Church.     About  two-thirds  of  the  other  lesser  tribes,  includ- 
ing the  Waliachs,  are  of  the  Greek  Church.     Of  the  Maygars,  about 
seven-twelfths  are  Protestants  ;  of  the  Slovacks,  three-eighths  ;  and  of 
the  Germans,  one-fifth. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  governed  by  three  archbishops 
and  fourteen  bishops.  These  were  all  members  of  the  Diet,  and 
well  provided  for.  The  inferior  clergy  are  poor.  Under  the  old  con- 
stitution, the  Roman  Catholics  had  the  precedence,  the  Archbishop 
of  Gran  being  primate  of  all  Hungary  ;  but  the  orthodox  Greek ' 
Church  was  also  represented  in  the  Diet  by  one  archbishop,  nine 
bishops,  and  two  abbots.  The  United  Greeks  were  represented 
by  four  bishops.  The  Protestants  had  no  representation.  The  late 
revolution  swept  away  all  representation,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  tributary  province. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Gran  is  now  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Hungary.  Tlic  Catholic  clergy  in  Hungary  are  perhaps 
the  most  richly  endowed  in  the  world.  The  Archbishop  of  Gran 
has  an  annual  income,  valued  by  Springer,  a  German  writer,  at 
$250,000.  The  revenues  of  the  liishop  of  Erlan  are  estimated  at 
$30,000  ;  and  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Agram  at  about  $100,000  per 
annum.  The  collected  incomes  of  the  whole  IJoman  Catholic  clergy 
are  valued  at  ^1,0'20,000.  That  of  the  Greek  Church  is  only  about 
$300,000.     The  Jews  have  about  200  synagogues. 

It  is  important  to  correct,  in  this  connection,  an  opinion  that  has 
prevailed  in  America,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Hungary  favored 
the  Austrian  cause  in  the  lute  revolutiunary  struggle.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  The  Catholics  of  Hungary  were  among  the  truest 
Hungarian  patriots,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Protestants, 
and  all  for  the  independence  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  them 
perished,  with  all  they  had,  for  Hungary.  Speaking  of  the  city  of 
Gros  Wardein,  Mr.  Brace  says : 

"Just  within  the  town  my  companions  pointed  out  to  me  a  fine  large 
park  and  handsome  house,  belonging  to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  much 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  now  in  an  Austrian  prison,  in  Arad,  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  20  years.  He  was  one  of  the  truest  Hungarian 
patriots,  they  said ;  and  they  were  zealous  Protestants  themselves.  It 
perhaps  is  not  known,  in  America,  how  nobly  raauy  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
sacrificed  all  for  Hungary. 

"  The  celebrated  Catholic  priest,  Wimmer,  who  had  won  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  people  by  his  self-denying  efforts  among  the  poor,  in  esta- 
bhsbing  schools  and  improving  agriculture,  organized,  and  commanded  per- 
sonaliv,  a  division  of  the  National  Guards,  ilany  others  proved  their  de- 
votion to  Hungary,  by  dying  on  the  scaffolds  or  the  gallows  lor  their 
cause."* 

Mr.  Brace,  who  was  seized  as  an  American,  while  traveling  in 
Hungary,  in  1851,  on  mere  suspicion,  and  cast  into  an  Austrian 
dungeon,  where  he  was  confined  30  days,  found  there,  among  some 
100  companions  confined  for  political  offences, many  Catholic  priests, 
besides  Protestant  clergymen  and  Jewish  rabbis.f  "The  clergy  in 
Hungary,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  have  fared  very  badly  at  the  hands  of 
the  Austrian  government  since  the  revolution.  *  *  * 

Numbers  of  them  have  been  hanged  or  shot,  and  these  not  of  any 
one  sect,  but  Catholic  priests  and  bishops,  as  well  as  Protestant  clergy- 
men, deacons,  and  superintendents."  Mr.  Brace's  authority,  regarding 
the  Catholics  of  Hungary,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  he  is  a  warm 
Protestant. 

The  Protestant  church  in  Hungary  suffered  violent  persecutions 
until  the  close  of  the  18lh  century,  when  they  acquired  toleration; 
and  what  is  most  remarkable,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Catholics  of 


•  Brace's  Hungary,  p.  271. 

f  .Justice  and  truth  require  us  to  atate,  that  in  the  Into  Hungarian  revolui-on  the  .lews 
took  an  active  part  witti  the  Hung.'trian  patriuls,  nnd  fouglit  liruvt-ly  (or  the  cause  of 
liberty.     Maoy  of  them  arc  now  dragging  out  their  lives  in  Austrian  dungeons. 
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Hungary  themselves.  Indeed,  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  attacks  ou  the  Protestauts  have  scarcely  ever  come 
from  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Hungary,  The  two  churches  in 
Hungary  have  generally  lived  very  amicably.  The  hostility  is  from 
Vienna." 

Since  the  revolution  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  have  been  depriv- 
ed of  their  church  government,  it  being  deemed  too  republican  in  its 
character;  but  otherwise  it  renuiins  the  same.  Its  preachers  are 
watched,  as  are  all  priests  in  Hungary,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
make  the  pulpit  the  medium  of  declamation  against  the  Austrian 
government.  The  persecution  comes  entirely  from  Vienna,  where 
the  Austrian  government  has  no  religion.  Austria  cares  nothing  for 
any  of  the  churches  in  Hungary,  only  so  far  as  its  despotic  political 
views  are  concerned.  It  will  tolerate  anything  that  tolerates 
despotism. 

Trade. — We  have  nothing  later  on  this  subject  than  1847.  The 
exports  of  that  year  to  Austria  amounted  to  $20,735,400 ;  the  im- 
ports from  Austria,  to  $2S,735,400.  The  exports  to  other  countries, 
during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  $4,833,978 ;  the  imports  from 
them,  to  $8,385,975.  The  exports  from  Hungary  to  Austria,  in  1847, 
were  the  following  articles  : 


Wool $8,376,880 

Hides 721,4fi0 

Hemp y09,980 

Hags 1(50,107 

Feathers lG0,07o 

^Vheat 2.801,934 

Oats 580,943 


Oxen „ $1,99.5,560 

Hogs 1,969,430 

Sheep 336,163 

Horses 254,1 25 

Useful  Metals 1,601,074 

Tobacco 1,337,760 


The  imports  from  Austria  were — 

Cotton  goods $0,723,000 

Woolen  "    3,684,695 

Linen  and  hempen  manufactures 2,004,253 

Iron  and  steel  wares 1,906,476 

Yarn 1,707.333 

Silk  goods 1,422,300 

Leather 511.207 

The  agricultural  products  of  Hungary  are  the  same  as  those  of  our 
northern  states. 

Railroads. — There  are  several  lines,  all  in  the  possession  of  the 
government.  That  extending  along  the  Danube,  from  Marchegg  to 
Pesth  and  Szolnok,  is  215  miles  long,  and  cost  about  $10,506,106. 
Austria  has  made  no  improvements  in  Hungary  since  the  revolu- 
tion, except  in  the  way  of  fortifications,  the  better  to  enslave  the 
Hungarians.  Some  old  prisons  have  been  fitted  up,  and  they  are 
now  filled  with  hundreds^^f  poor  Hungarian  patriots,  guilty  of  nothing 
but  a  love  of  liberty.  May  the  day  speedily  come,  when  they  may 
see  their  Austrian  jailors  and  Austrian  tvrants  biting  the  dust  ! 

XT  •  «/  O 

Hungary  is  very  deficient  in  roads.  With  an  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles,  there  are  only  about  2,000  miles  of  road  in 
the  whole  country,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  regular  lines  of 
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stage-coaches.  The  country  being  level  mostly,  in  wet  weather  the 
roads  are  nearly  impassable.  The  country  is  admirably  fitted  for 
rail-roads,  and  under  a  good  government  it  would  have  them,  con- 
necting its  fertile  plains  with  Turkey,  the  Adriatic,  and  with  Germany. 
A  good  government  would  make  Hungary  one  of  the  richest  countries 
on  the  globe. 

Mineral  Products. — Hungary  yields  annually  gold  and  silver  to 
the  amount  of  $1,037,173;  of  copper,  $089,040 ;  and  of  iron, 
$1,250,000.  It  also  yields  lead,  cobalt,  antimony,  rock  salt,  alum, 
and  co:il,  in  large  quantities  ;  also  potter's  clay,  porcelain,  limestone, 
marble,  chalk,  gypsum,  alabaster,  asbestos,  fuller's  earth,  and 
sulphur. 

Of  the  precious  stones,  it  affords  the  opal,  ruby,  topaz,  amethyst, 
jasper,  agate,  etc. 

Manvfuctures. — Of  these,  Hungary  has  those  of  pottery,  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  iron-ware,  paper,  colors,  cloth,  refined  sugar,  and  of 
beet-root  sugar,  champagne,  candles,  soap,  soda,  potash,  saltpetre, 
machinery,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  all,  about  500  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

Education. — Institutions  for  education  are  numerous  in  Hungary. 
Tlie  University  at  Pesth  is  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  institu- 
tions in  Europe.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  government.  Its  util- 
ity, however,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  large  revenues. 
There  are  three  royal  academies,  at  Presburg,  Gros  Wardein,  and 
Kasehan  ;  the  Royal  Mountain  Academy,  at  Schemniz ;  the  Econo- 
mical Institute,  at  Altenburg ;  the  Industrial  School,  united  with  a 
Geometrical  Institute,  at  Pesth.  There  are  several  Lyceums,  and 
68  Gymnasia,  entirely  new  formed.  The  Greek  Catholics  have  a 
Gymnasium  at  Belenyes.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  five  Normal 
Schools  for  teachers,  at  Pesth,  Raab,  Gros  Wardein,  and  in  two 
other  towns.  The  United  Greeks  have  one  at  Arad.  There  are  also 
three  Lutheran  Protestant  Colleges,  and  15  Gymnasia,  large  and 
small ;  also  four  Reformed  Protestant  Colleges,  and  11  Gymnasia. 

The  other  institutions  of  education  in  Hungary  are  :  72  Semina- 
ries for  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Priests;  14  Educational  Houses 
for  the  same  ;  10  Nunneries;  two  Seminaries  for  girls;  18  Music 
Schools  ;  20  Drawing  Schools  ;  two  Deaf  and  Dumb  Instituti<jns  ;  and 
two  Institutions  for  the  Blind.     Ten  Gymnasia  have  been  closed. 

So  many  institutions  of  learning,  in  a  country  like  Hungary,  with 
an  area  not  greater  than  that  of  Wisconsin,  or  100,000  square  miles, 
speak  well  for  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people.  Indeed,  under 
so  free  and  democratic  a  form  of  government  as  Hungary  has  had 
since  the  great  reforms  in  1835,  the  people  of  Hungary  must  neces- 
sarily be  generally  intelligent,  and  more  or  less  educated,  far  beyond 
anything  found  either  in  France  or  England.  The  language  of  the 
schools  is  German,  except  in  those  parts  where  the  majority  of  the 
scholars  are  Hungarian  ;  but  of  their  present  actual  condition  Mr. 
Brace,  the  latest  writer,  gives  us  no  hiformation. 
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ART.  II -EMIGRATION: 

ITS    RESULTS,    AND    FUTURE    POLICY. 

The  advancement  of  population  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
decennial  terra,  resulting  in  a  great  measure  from  increased  immigra- 
tion, is  a  theme  for  profitable  reflection.  The  tide  of  emigration  that 
has  set  so  strongly  to  our  shores  continues  to  flow,  and  its  waters 
grow  more  turbid  and  swollen  each  year.  No  legislative  prohil)ition 
impedes  its  course,  and  it  rushes  fearfully  onward,  penetrating  every 
bay  and  inlet  of  our  coast,  and  rolling  its  heavy  surges  up  to  our 
wharves,  it  there  discharges  its  ponderous  burthen,  in  haste  for  the 
next  sucession. 

Hitherto  we  have  required  the  assistance  of  all  who  have  visited 
our  shores.  The  vast  accessions  of  uninhabited  regions  that  have 
been  rapidly  gained,  would  long  have  been  unprofitable  without  those 
living  supplies  which  have  freighted  so  heavily  the  emigrant  vessels. 
Without  these,  our  western  wilds  would  still  have  remained  savage, 
and  the  limits  of  our  extension  been  greatly  circumscribed.  With- 
out these,  the  broad  belt  of  civilization  that  now  links  together  two 
sister  oceans  would  have  proved  abortive  to  this  end.  With  them, 
our  infant  country,  in  the  development  of  her  resources,  has  grown 
powerful,  and  a  diadem  of  stars  has  crowned  her  years. 

To  indicate  the  full  measure  of  aid  aflbrded  by  emigration,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  figures,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  rely  mainly  on 
the  returns  of  the  different  censuses.  Commencing  as  far  back  as  1810, 
we  find  the  number  of  foreigners  arrived  from  that  period  to  1820, 
amounted  to  114.000;  from  1820  to  1830,  there  were  204.000; 
from  1830  to  1840,  778,500  ;  from  1840  to  1850,  1,500,000,  exhibit- 
ing a  large  ratio  of  increase  during  each  decade.  Comparing  our 
population  in  1S40  (17,000,000)  with  the  last  enumeration  in  1850, 
(23,000,000,)  we  discover  an  advance  of  6.000,000,  and  the  emigra- 
tion for  the  intervening  period  being  1,500,000,  it  has  furnished  one- 
Jhiirih  of  our  increase  in  ten  years. 

To  show  the  distribution  of  this  foreign  population,  we  shall  note 
the  ratio  of  increase  ;  first,  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  states;  next,  in 
a  few  of  the  states  individually,  and  then  in  some  of  the  cities.  As- 
suming the  density  of  population  for  our  measure,  we  annex  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Inhabs.  sq.  m.,       Inliabs.  sq.  m., 
1840.  1850. 

New-England  States 35.63 43.23 

Middle  States - 43.3'2 57.10 

Bouthern  and  Southwestern  (Slave)  States..  1 1.50 14.00 

Northwestern  States 5.70 11.20 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  middle  and  northwestern  states 
exhibit  the  largest  proportion  of  increase,  the  latter  having  nearly- 
doubled,  and  these  are  precisely  the  divisions  most  visited  by  emi- 
grants. Confining  ourselves  to  these  two  divisions,  then,  we  will 
examine  some  of  the  states  individually. 
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Iiiliabs.  ?q.  in.,         Inliabs.  sq.  m., 
18-10.  1850. 

New-York .')2.08 67.66 

Pi'iiiisvlvania 37. -ir) .'iO.SS 

M  i>o  land OO.'JIi 6-:. 31 

Oliio 38.0',' 49..';.') 

Iowa 0  84 3.77 

Wisconsin 0.57 5.45 

A  relative  advance,  to  be  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  immense 
number  of  foreigners  that  are  there  daily  seeking  settlements.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  that,  f<»r  the  past  year  alone,  sixfi/  (hoitsand  emi- 
grants have  located  in  Iowa.  But  to  magnify  these  results  still 
more,  we  will  observe  now  the  increase  of  cities. 

Pop.  in  1840.  Pop.  in  1850.       Ratio  of  Increase. 

Buffalo 18,212 42,261 132.03 

Oswego 4,665 1 2,205 161.62 

Piitsburgh 21,115 46,601 120.70 

Alleghany 10,089 21,261 110.73 

Cincinnati 46,338 ]  25,000 1 69.80 

Cleveland 6,071 17,034 180..57 

St.  Louis 16,469 80,000 38.").70 

Chicago,  Illinoi.s 4,470 29,963 570.31 

Milwaukie,  Wis 1,712 20,061 1071.78 

Here  is  exhibited  a  growth  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world  : 
cities  springing  into  existence,  Minervi-like,  without  any  process  of 
maturation.  Were  the  cause  of  their  sudden  being  unknown,  the 
eflect  would  seem  magical ;  but  there  is  exerted  a  power  visible  and 
more  potent  than  the  stroke  of  Vulcan. 

Thus  fiir  we  have  shown  the  results  of  emigration  by  the  increase 
of  our  population,  the  settlement  of  new  region.?,  and  the  creation  of 
large  and  populous  cities.  We  will  now  examine  it  in  a  new  aspect — 
its  moral  injiuence  on  our  institutions.  It  is  well  known  that  a  sud- 
den transition  from  positive  restriction  to  unbridled  license  is  inju- 
rious to  our  constitution,  moral  and  physical.  Yet  such  is  nearly  the 
position  of  the  newly-arrived  emigrant.  A  short,  a  trifling  interval 
elapses  after  his  advent,  and  he  becomes  invested  with  all  the  rights 
oi our  inheritance — our  coequal.  He  undergoes  a  metamorphosis 
miraculous  to  himself  But  how  is  he  fitted  for  the  change,  for  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties,  the  exercise  of  his  unwonted  privileges? 
Has  previous  training  pit-pared  him  for  discretionary  judgment? 
Will  prudence  characterize  his  acts'?  Will  America's  destiny  be 
more  secure,  her  dignity  undiminished,  her  institutions  unimpaired, 
by  his  agency?  Butore  answering  these,  let  us  ascertain  whence  the 
emigrants  come,  thuir  national  characteristics,  and  the  circumstances 
undiT  which  they  have  been  reared. 

iJuring  the  year  1851,  there  arrived  at  New- York,  from  foreign 
ports,  289,001  einigrants.  Of  these  103,250,  or  nearly  two-thirds, 
were  Irish;  08,883,  or  one-fourth,  Germans;  28,553  English,  7,302 
French,  and  0,004  Scotch.  The  proportion  arriving  at  other  ports 
remaining  nearly  the  -same,  varying  perhaps  in  favor  of  the  Germans, 
evinces  that  the  largest  numbers  are  lri.sh  and  Germans. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  should  be  our  future  policy  in  relation 
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to  this  subject  1  Before  making  a  reply,  we  will  consider  our  present 
position.  We  are  now  possessed  of  an  area  of  3,000,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  23,000,000  inhabitants,  giving  an  average 
density  of  7.22  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  or,  excluding  the  ter- 
ritories, 15.48.  Compared  with  the  population  of  other  countries,  the 
sparseness  of  our  own  seems  very  great,  and  would  appear  to  indi- 
cate the  need  of  every  encouragement  for  settlement. 

But,  to  recur  to  our  query — how  shall  we  regulate  the  admission 
of  foreigners  in  future  ?  Shall  we  place  an  interdict  on  those  who 
are  yet  surchai'ging  our  ports,  and  say  to  them — "  stay  ;  we  have  no 
further  relief  for  you  ?"  Shall  we  close  the  portals  of  this  happy 
"  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free,"  and  allow  the  oppressed  and  out- 
cast of  our  race  to  linger  in  dungeons  of  despotic  rule,  or  die  amid 
fields  of  desolation  and  starvation  1  Shall  we  arrest  the  progress  of 
our  western  states  and  diminish  their  speedy  growth?  No  ;  we 
would  do  neither  of  these.  But  we  would  not  undo  what  we  have 
already  nobly  done.  We  would  prize  too  highly  our  privileges,  to  be 
indifferent  to  anything  that  could  endanger  their  perpetuity.  Jealous 
affection  for  these  should  awaken  our  apprehension,  lest  we  peril  them 
by  our  careless  generosity.  We  would  still  admit  the  stranger  who 
knocks  at  our  door,  but  we  would  so  receive  him  and  regulate  his 
conduct,  that  he  would  be  most  benefited  by  his  new  position,  and 
occasion  no  harm  to  others.  We  would  have  our  naturalization  laws 
modified,  so  that  a  subject  of  monarchy  shall  be  only  a  minor  of  our 
republic,  required  to  await  maturity,  before  he  can  become  one  of 
the  sovereigns  of  our  land.  Let  the  short  term  of  apprenticeship 
now  required  for  one  of  the  noblest  callings  of  life — the  exercise  of 
free  privileges — be  extended.  Let  us  impose  every  safeguard 
around  the  ballot-box — "  the  palladium  of  our  freedom,"  that  it  may 
be  preserved  untarnished,  the  sacred  heritage  of  future  generations. 
Let  these  or  wiser  provisions  be  enacted,  and  then  may  we  welcome 
all  who  wish  to  come,  and  promise  to  them  that  stability  they  else- 
where crave.  Then  shall  we  have  accelerated  our  country  to  that 
pinnacle  of  distinction  and  supremacy  to  which  she  is  surely  and  ra- 
pidly attaining.  South  Carolina. 
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NATURAL    productions INHABITANTS,    CHARACTER    AND     NUMBER THE 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  PRODUCTIONS TABLES 

OF      EXPORTS    AND     IMPORTS CUSTOM-HOUSE      RETURNS EDUCATION, 

GOVERNMENT,  ETC. 

"  Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe." 

The  United  States,  the  last  great  power  to  appear  upon  the  theatre 
of  action,  has  become  an  arbiter  in  the  affiirs  of  the  Pacific,  and  is 
preparing  to  enter  the  lists  where  Britain  and  Spain  and  France  have 
for  ages  enjoyed  the  supremacy.     It  is  but  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
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annexation  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  of  that  Mexican  war,  which, 
however  brilliant  in  its  results,  caused  Mr.  Calhoun  to  declare  in  the 
Senate  that  the  first  act  of  the  drama  of  American  history  was  ended, 
the  curtain  had  fallen,  and  everything  beyond  was  uncertain  and  con- 
fused. 

We  are  at  last  upon  the  Pacific.  There  arc  our  ports  and  harbors 
— our  ships,  our  people,  and  our  merchandise  ;  our  civilization,  our 
laws,  our  constitutions :  with  Russia,  almost  for  a  neighbor:  with 
Chinamen,  protesting  against  the  acts  of  our  governors  ;  with  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  claiming  our  protection  !  Surely  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
right — old  Rome  is  revived;  but  old  Rome,  thank  God!  without  its 
paganism  ;  we  hope  without  its  Ca3sars  (to  come).  Though  uncertain, 
confused,  why  not  glorious  the  future  1  Glorious  in  Christian 
power,  in  arts,  in  commerco,  in  liberty  and  in  laws?  We  invoke  this 
with  true  patriotic  heart  for  our  country. 

It  becomes  us  then  to  be  informed  about  the  Pacific — its  isles  and 
its  continents,  and  we  are  determined  that  these  subjects  shall  be 
presented  fairly  and  liberally  in  our  pages.  The  country  has  hardly 
yet  recovered  "from  the  surprise  of  learning  that  the  government  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  disgusted  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  under 
Dillon,  and  their  claims  through  Periin,  have  proposed  to  our  own  go- 
vernment the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  over  them,  or  an  uncondi- 
tional annexation  of  their  domain.  Of  these  points  there  can  be  no 
doubt — but  of  the  event  who  can  speak  1  If  Cuba  be  necessary  as  a 
key  to  the  gulf  and  western  valleys,  why  not  these  islands,  with  their 
admirable  harbors,  as  half-way  houses  or  houses  of  refuge  for  our 
whalemen — points  of  security  in  the  voyages  of  our  Californian  and 
Oregonian  marine'?*     Who  will  answer? 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  including  its  various  archipelagoes,  reaches  in  a 
direct  line,  on  the  equator,  from  the  Island  of  Sumatra  or  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Malacca  to  the  coast  of  South  America  near  Quito — 
a  distance  of  175  degrees  of  longitude  ;  or,  at  about  the  eighth  parallel 

*  The  Polynesian  thus  strongly  presses  the  advantages  possessed  in  this  respect  by 
these  islands: 

"  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  goods  can  be  entered  here  forre- 
shii'ment,  subject  only  to  a  transit  duty  of  one  per  cent.,  the  advantages  of  this  pint,  as  a 
depot  for  goods  awaiting  a  market,  must  appear  quite  apparent.  If  the  late  decision  of 
the  Collector  of  San  Francisco  is  carried  into  execution,  we  submit  to  consignees  there, 
having  cargoes  upon  their  hands,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  material  saving  of  expense  to 
send  their  ships  here  to  discharge  and  store  their  goods,  until  a  favorable  taomcnt  arrives 
for  efiV'ciing  sales. 

"  Wc  shall,  without  doubt,  have  a  line  of  steamers  running  between  the  islands  and  the 
coast  within  a  few  months.  By  this  expeditious  mode  of  intercourse  goods  could  be 
tiirowii  into  that  market  within  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  merchants  there  would  always 
know  the  siateof  the  demand,  and  the  proper  time  to  have  them  forwarded. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  facilities,  vessels  can  get  stone  ballast,  wood,  and  water,  of 
the  Tery  best  description,  in  any  quantity,  and  so  convenient,  that  casks  can  be  filled  in  a 
lighter  or  ship's  boat  from  the  nose,  as  it  comes  Irom  the  iron  pipes.  This  water  is  per- 
fectly soft,  bein^  brought  from  a  spring  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea,  without  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  ground. 

"  We  are  confident  in  the  belief  that  Honolulu  posse.sses  all  the  advantages  for  a  large 
commercial  depot  for  the  North  Pacific,  especially  for  California  and  Oregon,  which  will, 
ere  long,  be  appreciated  and  emiilnyed,  in  preference  to  Valparaiso  or  any  other  port  in 
this  ocean  ;  ana  where  assorted  cargoes  for  those  points,  and  for  the  more  northern  pos- 
sessions of  the  Rtusians,  can  be  made  up  at  the  very  shortest  notice." 
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of  north  latitude,  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  fully 
180  det^rees ;  or  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  In  breadth 
it  extends  from  about  G0°  north  to  50°  south — a  distance  of  110  de- 
grees, or  near  8,000  miles.  Its  length  in  the  latitude  of  Oregon  is 
about  4,500  miles,  and  its  southern  length  from  Australia  to  Chili  is 
about  6,000  miles— 135  degrees  of  longitude.  The  water-surface  of 
this  vast  basin  is  rather  greater  than  the  entire  land-surflice  of  the 
globe.  But  it  is  not  one  entire  and  unrelieved  expanse  of  water. 
Scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, — principally  the  portion 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  30®  north  and  south,  and  west  of 
the  meridian  60«  west  from  Washington, — are  innumerable  islands, 
solitary,  or  in  clusters,  rejoicing  in  all  the  luxuriance  afforded  by  a 
rich  soil  and  a  delightful  tropical  climate. 

Omitting  the  large  island  of  Australia  or  New-Holland,  which 
may  itself  be  reckoned  a  continent,  these  islands  may  be  thus  gene- 
rally classified:  1.  Malasia,  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  comprising 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands.  2.  The  Isles  of  Japan.  3.  The  Alcviiati  chain,  or  the 
Fox  Islands,  extending  across  the  North  Pacific  from  Alashka  to 
Kamschatka.  4.  And  the  remainder,  comprised  under  the  appellation 
oi  Polynesia.  This  latter  division  consists  of  the  following  principal 
groups  :  the  Ladrone,  or  Marianne  Isles ;  the  Caroline  Isles ;  the 
Central  Archipelago,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  north  of  the  equator, 
and  the  Papuan  Islands — embracing  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon's Archipelago,  New  Hebrides,  and  other  adjacent  islands,  the 
Friendly  Islands — including  the  Fidji  and  Navigators',  the  Washing- 
ton and  Marquesas,  the  Society  Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  south  of 
the  equator.  It  embraces  a  vast  area,  extending  over  about  one 
hundred  degrees  of  longitude  and  sixty  to  eighty  degrees  of  latitude. 
Except  New  Zealand  and  a  few  isolated  rocks,  these  islands  all  lie 
within  the  tropics,  yet  they  enjoy  a  most  mild  and  equable  temper- 
ature, being  constantly  fanned  by  the  breezes  and  moistened  by  the 
pluvial  distillations  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  embraces  about  800,000  square  miles ;  the 
Isles  of  Japan  about  80,000  square  miles,  and  Polynesia  upwards  of 
200,000 — New  Zealand  occupying  of  this  amount  02,000,  the  Papuan 
Isles  125,000,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  7,000.  The  other  groups 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  small  islands,  Tacanova,  the  largest  of  the 
Fidji,  containing  about  1,500  square  miles,  and  Tahiti,  the  first  of  the 
Society  Islands,  only  about  GOO. 

The  maritime  enterprise  of  the  age  which  first  made  America 
known  to  the  civilized  world  also  brought  to  light  some  of  these  gen)S 
of  the  ocean.  Magellan,  in  1513,  having  passed  through  the  strait  to 
which  his  name  has  been  given,  traversed  the  South  Pacific  to  the  west 
and  north,  touching  at  the  Ladrones  and  the  Philippines.  Mendana, 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  discovered  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  the  Marquesas.  Various  other  navigators  of  all  maritime  nations, 
during  200  years  subsequent,  sailed  through  these  seas  in  their  route 
to  and  from  the  Indies,  and  made  casual  discoveries  ;  but  it  is  to  the 
English  explorers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  we  are 
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principally  indebted  for  information  concerning  this  interesting  region. 
Wiillis  discovered  the  beantifiil  and  lovely  Otaheite;  and  Cook,  hav- 
ing between  the  years  1707-71)  thrice  eirciiiunavigated  the  globe  and 
pretty  fully  explored  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  adding  greatly  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge  concerning  the  natives  of  the  islands,  fell  a  victim, 
in  the  last-mentioned  year,  to  his  zeal  in  the  cansc  of  Polynesian  dis- 
covery ; — having  been  killed  the  14th  of  February,  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  (Owhyhee) — one  of  the  groups  entirely  discovered  by  him- 
self, and  by  him  called  the  Sandwich  Islands.  During  the  past  half 
century  American  shipping  has  been  gradually  taking  the  commercial 
rule  in  the  Pacific,  and  our  sails  there,  whalers  and  merchantmen, 
now  far  outnumber  those  of  any  other  nation ;  while  valuable  geo- 
graphical, ethnographical,  and  scientific  additions  have  been  made  to 
Polynesian  literature  by  the  National  Exploring  Expedition  under 
Lieut.  Wilkes. 

This  entire  region  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  the  result  of  igneous 
agency.  Plutonic  power  might  here  have  been  displayed,  disputing 
Neptune's  sway,  and  giving  birth  to  many  a  fair  isle,  many  a  bright 
spot  of  earth,  fit  abode  for  nymph  or  goddess.  The  Island  of  Tahiti 
is  one  lofty  basaltic  mountain,  rising  near  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  other  Society  Islands,  with  the  Slarquesas,  are  of  the  same  gene- 
ral nature.  Tofua,  on  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  3,000  feet  in 
height,  is  probably  an  incessant  volcano, — having  been  in  activity 
whenever  it  was  visited.  An  active  volcano  exists  on  the  island 
Ahrym,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  largest  of  the  Gambler  group 
is  elevated  upwards  of  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  evidently  an 
extinct  volcano.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  several  volcanoes,  both 
active  and  extinct.  Hawaii,  the  largest,  has  two  peaks,  Mauna  Loa 
and  Mauna  Kea,  which  rise  each  about  14,000  feet  in  height.  In  the 
flank  of  ^launa  Loa  occurs  the  volcanic  crater  Kilauea,  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
circumference  of  the  crater  at  the  top  is  24  miles,  with  a  depth  of 
1,200  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake  within,  which,  two  miles 
in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition.  An 
eruption  took  place  last  spring,  whi^n  a  large  stream  of  lava  flowed 
down  the  mountain,  reaching  to  within  seven  miles  of  Ililo,  on  By- 
ron's Bay,  which  is  about  forty  miles  distant  from  the  crater. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  region  of  the  earth, 
peculiar  thereto,  exists  in  its  numerous  islands  and  reefs  of  the  coral 
formati(jn.  Many  of  the  low  islands  present  this  formation  in  their 
entire  surface,  and  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  water  level ; 
whilst  a  number  of  the  most  elevated  mountainous  islands  are  par- 
tially encircled  by  coral  reefs.  It  was  long  supposed  that  this  pro- 
duction of  the  enterprising  and  indefatigable  coral  insect  had  its 
foundation  in  the  unknown  and  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean; 
and  surmises  have  even  been  made  that  this  industrious  race  are 
widely  engaged  throughout  the  whole  of  Polynesia  in  their  silent 
labors,  and  they  were  some  day  to  startle  the  old  world  by  the  sud- 
den completion  of  a  new,  vast  continent.  Without  any  disparage- 
ment whatever  of  the  industry  of  the  insect  builder,  it  may  well  be 
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doubted  whether  their  labors  begin  at  any  very  great  depth  below 
the  water  surface — whether  they  be  not,  indeed,  quite  superficial. 
Capt.  King,  a  navigator  uf  the  same  era  with  Capt.  Cook,  thus  speaks 
of  Elizabeth's  Island,  under  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  near  to  Pit- 
cairn's  : 

"  "Wc  found  that  this  island  differed  essentially  from  all  others  in  its 

vicinity,  and   belonged  to  a  peculiar  formation The  island  is  five 

miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  has  a  flat  surface  nearly  eighty 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  all  sides  except  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  about  fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coral, 
more  or  less  porous,  honey-combed  at  the  surface,  and  hardening  into  a 
compact  calcareous  substance  within,  possessing  the  fracture  of  secondary 
limestone,  and  with  a  species  of  millepore  interspersed  through  it.  The 
dead  coral,  of  which  the  higher  part  of  the  island  is  composed,  is  nearly 
circumscribed  by  leilges  of  living  coral,  which  project  beyond  each  other  at 
different  depths ;  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  the  first  of  these  had  an 
easy  slope  from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  when  it  ter- 
minated abruptly  about  three  fathoms  under  water.  The  next  ledge  had  a 
greater  descent,  and  extended  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  with 
twenty-five  fathoms  over  it,  and  there  ended  as  abruptly  as  the  former,  a 
short  distance  beyond  which  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with  two  hundred 
fathoms  of  line." 

Judging  from  the  known  volcanic  form  and  nature  of  many  of  the 
elevated  islands,  from  the  above  description  of  Henderson  Island, 
and  from  the  general  oval  or  circular  shape  of  the  low  coral  islands 
and  reefs,  which  most  frequently  have  in  their  centres  lagoons  or  de- 
pressions corresponding  with  the  craters  of  volcanic  peaks,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  this  whole  region  of  archipelagoes  has  been 
the  theatre  of  grand  sub-aquatic  volcanic  action,  which  resulted  in  the 
raising  up  of  cones  to  various  degrees  of  elevation — some  above, 
others  below,  the  level  of  the  sea.  Those  submerged  cones  which 
approached  nearest  to  the  surface  were  pitched  upon  by  the  insect 
workers  as  the  bases  of  their  coralline  structure,  which  being  reared 
comparatively  a  short  distance  to  the  surface,  the  islands  thus  formed 
appeared  in  the  same  circular  or  oval  shape  as  the  peaks  upon  which 
they  were  founded.  The  insects,  having  from  their  calcareous  secre- 
tions built  up  their  cellular  abode  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest 
tides,  have  died  out  and  left  a  desert  rock  ;  which,  however,  by  the 
secretion  of  vegetable  matter  from  the  waves,  has  soon  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  soil  capable  of  affording  germination  and  sustenance  to 
the  cocoa  palm  (Haari)  and  other  hardy  plants,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  all  the  most  delicious  tropical  productions. 
On  the  more  elevated  islands  the  decomposition  of  the  volcanic 
stones  has  produced  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil. 

These  islands  are  all  singularly  destitute  of  the  useful  and  valuable 
metals,  neither  gold,  silver,  iron,  nor  copper  being  found  ;  but  their 
mineral  resources  are  as  yet  unexplored,  and  comparatively  un- 
known. 

Natural  Productions. — The  flora  of  Polynesia  embraces  a  very 
great  number  and  variety  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  of  esculent  nature, 
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which  grow  in  tropical  luxuriance,  supplying  all  the  wants  of  the 
natives,  and  rendering  agriculture  almost  needless.  The  Paea  or 
Bread-fruit,  (Artocarpiis  iiicisOy)  the  llaari,  or  Cocoa-nut,  the  Tare, 
{Arum  esculentittn,)  the  Pia,  (Titcca  ])innatijida,)  similar  to  the  ar- 
row-root, the  Plantain  and  Banana,  [Musa  sapientiim  and  Musa  j)(ira- 
disiaca,)  the  yam,  [Dioscorca  ala/a,)  the  Chinese  Paper  Mulberry, 
{^Mortis jiajnjrifera.)  the  Ilala,  i^Pandanus  odorat.,)  the  Uata,  {Inocarpiis 
edulis,)  a  native  chestnut,  the  Vi,  a  species  of  plum,  tlie  Ahio,  re- 
,  sembling  the  apple,  the  Sandal-wood,  [Santcelum  Freyeinetianum,)  the 
Kukui,  [Ak'uritcs  triloba,)  and  the  To,  or  sugar-cane,  are  the  princi- 
pal indigenous  productions.  Oranges,  limes,  shaddocks,  citrons, 
tamarinds,  pine-apples,  guavas,  figs,  the  coflee  plant,  and  other 
exotics  have  been  introduced  into  various  of  the  islands,  and  thrive 
well.  The  vine  was  cultivated  by  the  missionaries,  but  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars.  Many  of  our  domestic  vegetables — as  beans, 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins,  &c.,  are  also  raised  to  some 
extent. 

The  bread-fruit  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank,  being  the 
principal  article  of  food  of  the  natives.     It  is  cooked  in  various  ways, 
generally  roasted  or  baked.     The  tree  produces  three  or  four  crops 
in  a  year.     There  are  fifty  varieties  of  this  tree.     The  cocoa-palm 
flourishes  alike  in  the  most  fertile  valleys  and  on  the  wildest  rocky 
beach  and  mountain  sides.     The  yam,  which  aflbrds  an  excellent 
article  of  food,  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated,  though  in  some 
islands  it  is  raised  in  the  rich  valleys,  or  on  prepared  terraces.     The 
taro,  which  has  a  broad  and  beautiful  silvery  green  leaf,  grows  ia 
soil  covered  with  water.     The  root  may  be  eaten  at  the  age  of  one 
year  or  less,  but  it  attains  its  excellence  in  two  or  three   years. 
Both  the  leaf  and  the  root  have  an  exceedingly  pungent  flavor  when 
in  the  undressed  state — a  fiict  which  the  tongue  of  the  writer  can 
bear  sad  testimony  to ;  but  in  cooking  this  is  completely  dissipated, 
and  the  root  forms  a  wholesome,  palatable  food.     It  is  baked  like 
the  bread-fruit,  and  afterwards  beaten  into  paste,  called  poe.     The 
root  of  the  pia,  beaten  to  pulp  and  washed  repeatedly,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  forms  a  very  nutritive  substance,  similar  to  arrow-root,  and 
may  in  lime  become  an  imported  article  of  commerce.     The  to,  or 
sugar-cane,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  latterly  paid   to  its  cultivation,  so  that  it  has 
come  to  be  quite  an  article  of  commerce,  as  will  appear  when  we 
come  to   treat  particularly  of  those   islands.      From  the   ti   root 
(dracona  terminalis)  an  inebriating  spirit  called  ava  is  distilled  by 
means  of  a  very  rude  and  primitive  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  hollow 
log  to  receive  the  macerated  root,  a   bamboo  reed  passing  thence 
through  a  trough  of  water,  and  a  calabash  to  receive  the  condensed 
vapor.     The   most   shamefid,  demoralizing,   and   even    murderous 
effects  of  drunkenness  usually  followed  the  indulgence  in  this  liquor 
by  the  natives,  on  festive  occasions.     The  introduction,  howbver,  of 
foreign  distilled  liquors  among  some  of  the  islanders,  has,  as  a  less 
evil,  displaced  in  a  great  measure  this  horrid  stimulus.     It  is  thought 
this  root  possesses  valuable  medicinal  qualities,  which  may  be  de- 
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veloped  in  time.  Sandal-wood  was  formerly  cut  to  a  great  extent 
and  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  incense 
for  burning  in  the  temples.  Latterly  the  wood  has  been  becoming 
scarce,  and  a  great  falling  off  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  ex- 
ported. It  is,  too,  inferior  to  the  sandal-wood  of  the  East  Indies. 
From  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  a  kind  of  cloth  or 
matting  is  made,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  various  purposes 
of  clothing,  bedding,  &c.  The  kukui  tree  yields  a  nut  rich  in  oil, 
which  is,  to  some  extent,  being  brought  into  the  market.  The  na- 
tives used  the  nuts  for  candle  purposes,  stringing  a  number  of  them 
upon  a  rush,  and  enveloping  the  whole  in  leaves  of  the  pandanus. 

The  fauna  of  Polynesia  is  not  distinctive,  except  in  the  absence  of 
the  larger  and  nobler  animals.  Of  the  vertebrata  there  are  dogs, 
hogs,  and  rats ;  the  albatros,  tropic-bird,  petrels,  herons,  and  wild 
ducks,  wood-peckers,  turtle-doves,  and  pigeons,  the  parroquet,  {iri- 
clioclossus,)  with  various  other  genera  of  fowl ;  besides  an  abun- 
dance of  fishes.  Horses,  asses,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  cats,  and 
other  foreign  domestic  animals  have  been  introduced,  and  thrive  well. 
The  native  hog  has  almost  disappeared,  being  supplanted  by  the 
European,  which  is  reared  to  a  very  great  extent.  Pork  is  now  the 
favorite  animal  food  of  the  islanders,  although  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is 
highly  prized.  The  method  of  preparing  the  meat  of  either  of  these 
animals,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  to  surround  it  with  potatoes  and 
the  taro  root,  and  envelop  the  whole  in  taro  leaves,  and  place  the 
mass  in  an  oven  of  hot  stones  to  bake.  The  dish  is  called  by  the 
natives  lu-an.  American  gentlemen  who  have  feasted  on  lu-aned 
pig  and  dog,  say  they  cannot  readily  distinguish  between  the  two — 
they  are  equally  good.  The  delicate  canine  animal  is  small,  and 
destitute  of  hair  :  he  subsists  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  being  fattened 
upon  poe  and  potatoes.  The  Friendly  Islanders  ate  rats  formerly. 
These  are  of  the  fomily  of  marsupia,  akin  to  the  kangaroo. 

The  coasts  and  lagoons  of  the  islands  abound  in  fish* — sharks,  the 
bonito,  ray,  albicore,  rock-fish ;  in  the  fresh  water  streams,  salmon, 
eels,  (Szc. ;  and  crabs,  turtles,  &c.  are  caught.  The  cachelot,  or  sperm 
whale,  the  cape  whale,  humpback,  black-fish,  porpoises,  and  others 
of  the  cetacea  order  are  abundant  in  these  seas.  A  single  male 
cachelot  often  yields  70  to  90  barrels  of  oil,  and  15  barrels  of  sper- 
maceti. 

Inhabitants — character  and  number. — The  native  population  of 
Polynesia  consists  of  two  distinct  races  of  the  human  family,  more 
or  less  intermixed,  however,  in  most  of  the  islands  :  the  one,  Papuan, 
or  oriental  negro  of  New  Holland,  and  the  other,  called  generally 
the  Polynesian  race,  approaching  nearly  to  the  Malay  race  of  Asia. 
In  some  of  the  islands  traces  of  both  races  may  be  found  in  equal 
extent,  while,  generally,  the  features  of  one  or  the  other  are  predomi- 
nant. An  arbitrary  line  projected  from  Mt.  St.  Elias,  on  the  coast 
of  Russian  America,  about  S.  S.  W.,  leaving  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  New-Zealand  on  the  east,  will  be  found  a  convenient  division. 
West  of  this  line  the  negro  type  greatly  prevails,  being  most  marked 
in    New-Guinea,   New-Britain,   New-Caledonia,   and    the   Solomon 
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Islands.  The  natives  of  Tahiti,  (Society  group,)  the  Sandwich,  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  New-Zealand,  present  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Polynesian  race,  being  tall,  well  formed,  of  intelligent  expression, 
and  of  pleasing,  graceful  manners.  The  New-Zealand  branch  of  this 
family  is  called  by  themselves  "  !Maori,"  or  pnre,  in  distinction  from 
the  mixed  races  of  the  Fidji  and  other  adjoining  islands,  though  even 
here  the  flat  nose  and  curly  hair  occur  to  considerable  extent. 

The  language  is  essentially  the  same  over  this  whole  extent  from 
'  New-Zealand  to  Hawaii  on  the  north,  and  to  Vaihou  or  Easter  Island 
on  the  east — a  distance  of  70  degrees  of  latitude,  and  60  or  80  of 
longitude.  AVhen  first  discovered,  the  natives  of  these  islands,  al- 
though possessing  many  interesting  features  of  character,  were  found 
to  be  sunken  in  sensualism,  barbarism,  and  idolatry.  Destructive 
wars,  with  attendant  cannibalism,  were  of  incessant  occurrence; 
chastity  was  entirely  unknown;  polygamy  was  generally  prevalent, 
notwithstanding  a  kind  of  civil  marriage  was  recognized  ;  and  their 
onh'  religious  notions  seemed  to  consist  in  the  worship  of  demons 
and  certain  of  the  meanest  animals.  The  society  of  Areoi,  of  Tahiti 
and  (ither  islands,  was  a  mixed  community,  having  wives  in  common, 
and  they  destroyed  all  their  offspring.  Infanticide  is  still  sadly  pre- 
valent in  many  islands. 

Sir.ce  our  first  knowledge  of  these  people,  their  numbers  have  been 
constantly,  and  even  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  has  seemed  as  if  the 
work  of  depopulation  would,  at  no  distant  day,  be  complete.  Since 
the  partial  introduction  of  Christianity  and  civilization  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  inerchantmen,  the  progress  of  decay  has,  however,  been 
in  some  measure  arrested,  by  the  removal  of  the  causes.  But,  al- 
though for  a  half  century  the  diminution  has  been  less  rapid,  it  has 
up  to  the  present  time  continued  steadily. 

The  foihtwing  table,  from  Jarvis's  Hawaiian  History,  (Boston, 
1843.)  "will,  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  decrease  of  p(^piilation 
since  the  time  of  Cook."  The  census,  as  collected  by  the  natives,  is 
not  much  to  be  relied  on,  especially  those  of  a  ft;w  years  back.  In 
taking  them  it  was,  I  suppose,  only  to  get  at  the  taxable  polls,  and 
great  reluctance  and  deceit  prevailed  among  the  people,  which  pre- 
vented any  positive  accuracy  ;  still,  sufficient  facts  are  established 
to  show  the  general  rate  of  decrease.  Cook's  vague  estimate  in 
1770  made  the  population  400,000  ;  but  300,000  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth. 

A  loose  estimate  for  1P23 140, 050 

A  census  in  18^2 130,313 

A  census  in  1636 108,570 

"The  census  for  this  year  (1840)  is  not  accurately  known;  but  the 
popu'iition  of  the  {rroup  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  100,000,  of  wliom  one 
thousand  are  foreigners,  and  an  equal  number  of  half-breeds." — Ilav}. 
Hist. 

Capt.  Cook  estimated  the  population  of  Tahiti  at  120,000.  Capt. 
"Wilson,  in  1797,  about  20  years  later,  after  a  careful  enumeration, 
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found  it  to  be  a  little  more  than  16,000.  At  present  the  number 
does  not  exceed  7  or  8,000.  From  the  estimates  of  Cook,  Forster, 
and  others,  the  whole  of  Polynesia  was  thought  to  contain,  70  years 
ago,  a  population  of  about  two  millions.  This  number  was  doubt- 
less then  exaggerated,  and  800,000  may  be  considered  a  high  esti- 
mate of  the  entire  present  population,  including  New  Zealand  and  the 
Papuan  Islands. 

Some  of  these  islands  have  fiivorably  received  the  missionaries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  have  felt  its  beneficial  influences,  principally 
in  its  civilizing  tendencies.  Tahiti  was  one  of  the  earliest  recipients 
of  these  blessings.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1797,  a  party  of  mis- 
sionaries from  London  were  landed  on  the  island  by  Capt.  Wil- 
son, from  the  ship  Duff.  They  were  well  treated  by  the  natives,  but 
afler  eleven  years,  during  which  time  they  had  made  no  converts,  they 
abandoned  the  island,  leaving  a  few  of  their  number  on  the  neighbor- 
ing island,  Eimeo.  But  about  this  time  Pomare,  the  king  or  princi- 
pal chief  of  Tahiti,  being  driven  out  by  a  body  of  insurgents,  took  re- 
fuge in  Eimeo,  where,  in  his  distresses,  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries,  and  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
To  give  publicity  to  his  change  of  faith,  a  turtle — a  sacred  animal — 
one  tapued, — was  served  up  and  eaten.  Other  chiefs  followed  his 
example,  and  their  influence  was  felt  upon  their  subjects.  Pomare 
was  subsequently  invited  back  to  Tahiii  by  a  number  of  partisans, 
and  finally,  in  1815,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insurgent  party 
and  established  the  new  religion,  overthrowing  the  old  morais,  or 
temples  and  altars.  His  sister,  Aimata,  who  succeeded  as  queen  in 
1827,  also  supported  the  Christian  religion. 

An  entire  revolution  has  occurred  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which, 
having  become  civilized  and  Christianized,  have  taken  their  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  an  independent  kingdom,  acknow- 
ledged and  welcomed  as  such  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  govern- 
ments of  the  globe.  A  most  marked  change  has  also  taken  place  in 
the  character  of  the  New  Zealanders  within  fifty  years,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  intercourse  with  foreigners,  mer- 
chants and  others  engaged  in  commerce.  Natives  of  the  islands,  adopt 
the  costumes,  the  habits,  the  employments  of  the  whites  who  have 
come  among  them,  and  are  gradually  raising  themselves  up  to  their 
level.  Some  are  employed  by  the  settlers  as  servants,  and  as  tillers 
of  the  soil ;  others  are  engaged  as  artisans,  sailors,  &c.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  Tahiti,  the  Sabbath  is  observed,  schools  are  well  attended,  and 
regular  government  and  laws  are  established  and  respected.  New 
Zealand  is  a  British  colony.  The  Society  Islands  are  under  French 
influence,  who  have  also  settlements  on  the  Marquesas ;  but  recent 
accounts  fiom  Tahiti  and  Raiatea  inform  us,  that  Queen  Pomare  has 
been  dethroned,  and  that  revolutionary  movements  are  on  foot.  The 
commerce  of  these  islands  is  considerable,  being  frequented  by  wha- 
lers, and  by  merchant  ships  on  their  way  to  Australia,  from  Europe 
or  the  American  coast. 

The  Sandwich  Islands. — The  Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich  group,  consists 
of  eleven  islands  :  Hawaii,  from  which  the  cluster  derives  its  more 
VOL.  I.  31 
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modern  name,  the  largest,  and  also  the  most  southern  and  eastern, 
Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  !Molokai,  Oahu,  Kauai,  and  Niihau,  with 
three  others,  smaller  and  uninhabited.  The  chain  extends,  in  the 
order  enumerated,  from  southeast  to  northwest, — Kauai,  the  most 
northerly,  being  in  latitude  22^  north,  and  longitude  So'^  west  from 
"Washington.  They  occupy  a  most  favorable  position  in  the  North 
Pacific,  and  form  a  convenient  stopping-place — a  kind  of  half-way- 
house  between  Western  America  and  China  and  the  Indies.  They 
are  distant  about  5,500  miles  east  by  south  from  China,  5,100  miles 
west  by  north  from  Panama,  about  4,000  miles  nearly  west  from 
Tehuantepec,  and  2,400  miles  west-south-west  from  San  Francisco — 
abou,'.  the  point  of  their  nearest  approach  to  the  American  continent. 

Hawaii  contains  about  4,300  square  miles  of  surface  ;  it  is  88  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  73  in  breath, — in  shape  approach- 
ing a  scalene  triangle.  Maui,  48  miles  long  by  30  broad,  contains  GOO 
square  miles.  Oahu,  46  miles  in  length  by  25  in  width,  has  an  area 
of  550  square  miles.  Kauai,  nearly  circular,  has  500  square  miles; 
Molokai,  190  ;  Lanai,  125 ;  Niihau  about  100 ;  and  KahoolaAve  about 
75.  Molokiui,  Kauai  and  Lehua  are  mere  small  rocky  islands ;  the 
two  latter  being  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl.  Kailua,  with  a 
population  of  2,000,  is  the  princij^al  town  of  Hawaii.  Hilo,  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  island,  has  a  fine  harbor.  Lahaina,  the  capital 
of  Llaui,  is  also  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, — the  residence  of  the 
king  and  his  court.  The  population  is  about  3,000.  There  is  no 
harbor  at  this  port,  but  an  open  roadstead,  yet  it  is  resorted  to  by 
numbers  of  American  whalers.  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  is 
the  commercial  metropolis,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000.  It 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  with  a  secure  harbor,  capable  of  ad- 
mitting sixty  or  eighty  sail  of  vessels  of  500  tons  burthen. 

The  population  of  the  islands,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
1832,  was  130,313  ;  the  census  of  183G  gave  108,579  ;  in  184G  the 
inhabitants  numbered  95,400;  and  according  to  the  returns  of  1849 — 
the  latest  we  have — the  total  population  amounted  to  but  80,641 ; 
of  which  number  1,787  were  foreigners  and  78,854  were  natives. 
The  inhabitants  were  distributed  among  the  difierent  islands  as  fol- 
lows :  Hawaii,  27,204;  Oahu,  23,145;  Maui,  18,671  ;  Kauai,  6,941; 
Molokai,  3,429  ;  Niihau,  723  ;  Lanai,  523.  There  is  also  a  small 
fishing  population  upon  the  rock  Kahoolawe,  which  is  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration  of  the  adjoining  islands,  Maui  and  Lanai. 

From  these  figures  it  will  beseen  that  a  continued  decrease  is  going 
on  in  the  number  of  the  population,  at  a  startling  ratio.  Considering 
the  census  returns,  especially  of  the  earlier  years,  to  be  approxima- 
tive to  the  truth,  we  have  an  annual  rate  of  diminution  for  the  four 
years,  from  1832  to  1836,  about  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  (.045  ;) 
for  the  ten  years,  from  1836  to  184G,  the  rate  of  one  and  one-third 
per  cent.  (.013  ;)  and  for  the  last  three  years,  from  1846  to  1849,  five 
and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum.  The  decrease  for  the  entire  17 
years  was  at  the  rate  of  38  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  1832,  and 
the  acerafje  annual  rate  of  decrease  for  the  san.e  time  was  a  little 
less  than  three  per  cent.  Such,  however,  is  the  disproportion  be- 
tween these  different  annual  rates,  (.045,  .013,  and  .055,)  that,  in  the 
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absence  of  any  sufficient  reason  therefor,  it  is  presumaWe  that  the  re- 
turns for  1830,  and  perhaps  for  1849,  were  incorrect,  and  fell  short 
of  the  true  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  while  the  aboriginal  population  is  diminishing,  the  number  of 
foreign  residents  increases,  and  the  mixed  races  are  also  rapidly  aug- 
menting in  numbers,  while  they  are  fast  rising  in  respectability.  Nine 
years  ago  the  foreign  population  numbered  one  thousand,  of  whom 
about  seven  hundred  were  Americans ;  the  remainder  were  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Chilians  and  Chinese.  Six- 
ty American  families  were  domiciliated  in  the  islands,  and  several  of 
other  nations  ;  besides  the  flimilies  of  Americans  and  others  who 
have  married  native  wives  of  intelligence,  refinement,  and  a  high  or- 
der of  respectability.  In  184G  the  foreign  population  of  Honolulu 
alone  was  about  one  thousand,  including  thirty-eight  American  fami- 
lies and  twelve  of  other  nations.  In  all  the  islands  there  were  seven- 
ty-four American  families,  including  thirty-five  families  attached  to 
the  American  Missions,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  about  350  souls, 
and  averaging  four  or  five  members  to  each  family.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  are  born  upon  the  islands  ;  the  number  of  white  la- 
dies not  born  there  was  90  residents ;  besides  some  who  are  there 
only  transiently,  as  the  wives  of  captains  and  officers.  Of  the  for- 
eigners residing  on  the  islands  in  1846,  350  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  and  government,  and  become  naturalized.  A 
law  passed  by  the  chiefs  requires  one  to  give  two  years'  notice  of  his 
intention  to  take  the  oath,  and  also  to  produce  certificates  of  good 
character.  During  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1852,  130  foreign- 
ers took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty ;  of  these,  66,  or  one- 
half,  were  natives  of  the  United  States  ;  31  of  Great  Britain  ;  15  of 
China;  4  of  Germany  ;  2  of  British  America;  and  11  of  other 
countries. 

JVatiwal  Hesoiirces  and  Productions. — The  soil  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  less  fertile  than  that  of  any  other  islands  of  Polynesia,  but 
much  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  Excellent 
wheat  grows  wild  on  the  highlands  of  Maui,  and  the  Irish  potato  also 
grows  finely  here.  Cotton  and  indigo  also  flourish  extremely  well, 
but  are  not  yet  raised  to  any  great  extent.  The  coffee  plant  thrives 
luxuriantly,  and  at  Hilo  yields  from  six  to  ten  pounds  per  tree. 
From  the  kukui-nut  an  oil  is  expressed,  capable  of  superseding  lin- 
seed oil,  for  painting  purposes.  Several  mills  are  in  operation.  The 
pia-root  (arrow-root)  is  manufactured  and  exported  to  a  small  ex- 
tent. It  is  worth  in  the  islands  about  ten  cents  a  pound.  Tobacco 
grows  well,  and  a  small  quantity  has  been  raised.  Wild  cattle  exist 
in  herds  on  the  mountains  of  Hawaii.  The  bullocks  have  been  much 
hunted  for  their  hides,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  having  been  killed 
per  annum.  In  1840  the  king  laid  a  tapu  upon  them  for  five  years ; 
that  is,  forbid  their  destruction  during  that  time,  in  order  that  theic 
numbers  might  increase.  Wild  goats  have  been  numerous,  whose 
hides,  also,  have  been  exported ;  large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  which 
roam  about  the  mountains,  have  latterly,  however,  destroyed  many  of 
their  number.     Among  the  natural  productions  is  to  be  reckoned 
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salt,  wliich  is  obtained  from  a  natural  salt  lake  in  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  a  few  miles  from  Honolulu.  The  lake  is  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  salt.  The  forests 
yield  some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  cabinet  woods. 

Most  of  the  sandal-wood  at  present  grown  upon  the  islands  is 
small,  and  no  great  quantity  is  exported.  The  first  cargo  was  shipped 
from  Kauai  or  Kauhai  in  1792,  by  Capt.  Kendrick,  of  Boston,  but 
the  trade  was  not  extended  in  .any  considerable  degree  for  ten  years. 
During  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  I.,  the  export  trade  of  this  article 
was  encouraged,  and  reached  the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  annually.  In  the  short  reign  of  Liholiho, 
from  1819  to  1824,  his  predecessor's  careful  policy  was  abandoned, 
and  the  sandal-wood  was  cut  and  exported  to  an  immense  extent, 
and,  indeed,  until  the  supply  became  nearly  exhausted.  Vessels 
were  frequently  bought  and  paid  for  in  sandal-wood ;  a  pit  being  dug 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  filled  with  the  fragrant  wood.  A 
pleasure  barge  from  Salem,  Mass.,  which  cost  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  originally,  was  exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a 
quantity  of  sandal-wood  which  yielded  upwards  of  $60,000.  The 
growth  of  the  sandal-tree  is  very  slow.  The  pieces  of  timber  at  first 
exported  were  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  cut 
six  to  ten  feet  in  length.  When  the  demand  for  it,  however,  became 
very  great,  it  was  brought  to  the  coast  by  the  natives  in  billets  of  all 
sizes,  down  to  an  inch  in  thickness  and  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  being 
sold  by  weight.  At  one  time  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  natives, 
requiring  each  one  to  bring  in  one  pikul,  or  133  pounds  weight,  or 
in  deflmit  to  pay  the  sum  of  84  each. 

The  silk  culture  was  commenced  in  1837  with  every  prospect  of 
success.  The  mulberry  tree  was  found  to  flourish  well,  several  varie- 
ties of  which,  the  morus  multicaulis,  the  Canton,  the  Avhite,  and  the 
black,  have  been  introduced.  A  company  was  formed,  who  sent  an 
agent  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  machinery,  procure  plants 
and  varieties  of  eggs,  and  also  to  obtain  all  needed  information  con- 
cerning the  business.  He  succeeded  in  all  these  particulars,  and  the 
enterprise  was  begun  ;  but  unfortunately  a  bad  location  was  chosen, 
the  trees  and  worms  did  ill,  and  through  mismanagement  the  capital 
was  all  sunk  in  three  years,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  An 
individual  has,  however,  since  prosecuted  the  experiment  with  his 
own  resources,  upon  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly. The  worms  used  are  a  cross  between  the  United  States  breed 
and  a  smaller  species  from  Qiina.  The  cocoons  are  large,  of  a  pale 
straw  color,  or  a  bright  orange.  From  four  to  six  thousand  make  a 
pound  of  reeled  silk.  The  native  boys  and  women  reel,  each,  from 
half  a  pound  to  one  pound  per  day.  Quite  a  number  of  the  natives 
arc  employed  upon  this  single  plantation,  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  culture.  A  crop  of  300,000  to  1,000,000  of  worms  has  been 
raised  monthly,  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1841 
$200  worth  of  raw  silk  was  exported  from  Honolulu. 

The  sugar-cane  is  an  indigenous  production  of  these  islands.  It 
was  formerly  reared  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  the  juice,  which 
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they  took  in  its  natural  state,  by  suction.  In  1835  its  cultivation  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sugar  was  begun  on  Kauai,  the  most 
northwestern  island.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a  mercantile 
house  in  Honolulu,  and  was  soon  followed  up  by  the  natives,  who 
held  and  tilled  many  small  j^h^ntations.  Iron  mills  were  imported 
in  1840.  They  are  worked  by  water-power,  which  is  abundant.  The 
quantity  of  land  planted  in  the  cane  ten  years  ago  was  about  one 
thousand  acres.  The  soil  yields  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
per  acre:  sometimes  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  are  yielded. 
The  best  mills  turn  out  one  to  four  tons  daily.  The  sugar  which  has 
been  manufactured  is  brown,  and  the  price  at  the  mills  gradually 
fell  in  a  few  years  from  eight  cents  per  pound  to  two  or  four.  A 
superior  article,  clear,  light  sugar,  brought  last  year  seven  cents, 
while  foreign  sugars  were  held  at  five  and  six.  Molasses,  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  and  syrups,  are  made,  which  at  first  brought  in  market 
37^  cents  per  gallon,  but  the  price  has  fluctuated  from  25  to  35  cents. 

The  coffee  crop  is  getting  to  be  one  of  great  importance.  A 
schooner  arrived  at  Honolulu  the  13th  April,  1852,  from  Hanalei, 
Kauai,  with  25,000  pounds,  from  the  [plantation  of  Mr.  Titcomb. 
This  gentleman's  crop  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  80,000  pounds. 
The  crop  of  Mr.  G.  Rhodes  was  17,000  pounds.  200,000  pounds 
were  estimated  to  be  still  on  hand,  of  last  year's  crop,  on  all  the 
islands,  in  the  month  of  April  last. 

In  1836  the  amount  of  American  property  of  all  kinds  invested  at 
the  islands  was  estimated  at  $400,000.  In  1842  it  was  estimated  at 
one  million,  including  one  hundred  thousand,  the  value  of  property 
held  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
The  amount  at  present  is  greatly  larger.  These  investments  consist- 
ed in  shipping,  trading  stock,  houses,  improvements,  and  the  capital 
expended  in  agricultural  pursuits,  &c.  The  property  held  by  the 
American  Board  consists  of  dwelling-houses,  printing-offices  and 
presses,  a  bindery,  school-houses,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  with  fur- 
niture, cattle,  &c.,  for  the  personal  use  of  the  missionaries.  The 
value  of  foreign  property  other  than  American  was  about  6200,000. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consisted,  in  1840-41,  of  cot- 
ton cloths,  bleached  and  brown,  blue  prints,  chintz,  glass,  Britannia- 
ware,  hardware,  iron,  copper,  canvas,  cordage,  paints,  naval  stores, 
bread,  flour,  provisions,  wines,  ardent  spirits,  soap,  shoes,  clothing, 
books,  furniture,  lumber,  &c.  &c.  From  California  were  imported  sea 
otter  skins,  land  furs,  hides,  horses,  tallow,  soap,  lumber,  beans,  &c. 
From  China,  blue  nankeens,  blue  cottons,  silks,  satins,  teas,  furni- 
ture, &c.  From  Mexico,  specie  and  bullion.  From  England,  long- 
cloths,  broad-cloths,  clothing,  chintz,  prints,  hardware,  spirits,  malt 
liquors,  &c.  From  Chili,  the  same  as  from  England  and  the  United 
States  ;  also  French  goods.  From  Russian  America,  lumljer,  spars, 
salmon,  &c.  Society  Islands,  turtle-shells,  cocoa-nut  oil,  pearls  and 
pearl-shell,  and  sugar,  Manilla,  rice,  cigars,  rope,  hats,  and  manu- 
factures of  china,  England  and  United  States, 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  foreign  imports  into  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-shipped  to  other  markets ;  but 
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we  have  no  data  at  hand  to  show  what  quantity  has  been  thus  re- 
exported ;  it  amounts  to  fully  one-third. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  RETURNS. — U"HOLE  VALUE  OF  GOODS  IMrORTED  AND  EXPORTED. 


Imports.  Exports. 

1843 S223,383  38 

ISii 3'>0,3n  12 S479,C40  90 

1845 540,941  72 70G,102  78 


Tariff  Duties. 

1843. .Net  amount  received $8,121  64 

1844 13,380  85 

1845 29,220  30 


1846 575,000  00 750,000  001  1846 38,000  00 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs,  poll-ta.xes,  licensesj 
stamp  duties,  and  a  small  land  ta.x  upon  the  farmers.  Real  and  per- 
sonal property  are  subject  to  taxation  whenever  a  deficit  arises  from 
other  sources. 

The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  licenses  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1852,  was  825,042  25. 

The  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Kamehameha  I.,  called  the  Great,  united  the  islands  un- 
der one  government,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  died 
in  1819.  His  eldest  son,  Liholiho,  succeeded,  and  after  a  short  and 
dissipated  reign,  died  in  1824,  in  England,  leaving  his  mother 
Kaahumanu,  the  queen  dowager,  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
younger  son.  She  died,  however,  in  1832,  and  the  youthful  king 
took  the  reins  of  government,  under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  III. 

In  February,  1843,  Lord  George  Paulet,  of  H.  B.  M.'s  ship  Carys- 
fort,  forcibly  seized  the  islands,  and  nominated  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, or  commission,  consisting  of  King  Kamehameha,  (or  a  deputy 
by  him  appointed,)  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  G.  Paulet,  Duncan  F.  Mac- 
kay,  Esq.,  and  Lieut.  Frere,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  administer  the 
government  while  awaiting  her  majesty's  pleasure.  Rear  Admiral 
Thomas,  hov/ever,  by  order  of  his  government,  on  the  31st  July,  of 
the  same  year,  surrendered  the  islands  to  their  rightful  king.  Since 
then  they  have  remained  unmolested  by  foreign  interference,  except 
in  the  attempts  of  France,  before  referred  to,  to  influence  their  legis- 
lation and  policy,  and  their  independence  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States,  England  and  France. 

The  executive  department,  as  organized  by  the  law  of  1840,  con- 
sists of  five  bureaus  :  the  "  Interior,"  "  Foreign  Relations,  "  Finance,'* 
"  Public  Instruction,"  and  "  Law."  The  heads  of  these  Vnireaus,  who, 
together,  constitute  the  cabinet  council,  are  appointed  and  re- 
movable by  the  king.  Their  salaries  are  $;2,000  each.  The  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  islands  are  all  chiefs,  and,  with  the  cabinet,  form 
the  privy  council.  Their  salaries  vary  from  §3,000  to  $5,000.  The 
king  receives  annually  80,000  from  the  treasury,  and  from  other 
sources  perhaps  an  efjual  amount.  The  queen's  allowance  is  distinct. 
With  the  exception  of  the  king  and  a  few  chiefs,  all  the  important 
and  onerous  ptjrtions  of  the  administration  of  government.is  carried 
on  by  foreigners  naturalized. 

The  civil  and  moral  revolution  which  has  been  effected  within  fifty 
years  is  truly  wonderful.     The  language  of  the  natives  has  been  re- 
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duced  to  writing ;  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  it,  the  print- 
ing-press has  been  introduced,  schools  established,  &c.,  &c.  In  the 
city  of  Honolulu  are  two  large  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  seamen's  chapel,  and  a  lloman  Catholic  cathedral. 
Some  of  the  principal  buildings  arc  those  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses. About  20,000  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  annually  attend  the 
common  schools,  most  of  whom,  however,  learn  simply  to  read  and 
write.  There  are  also  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  The  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  is  rapidly  extending  among  all  classes. 
$20,000  are  annually  appropriated  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools.  The  government  has  an  official  press,  "  The  Polyne- 
sian," of  which  an  edition  of  600  copies  is  weekly  printed ;  400  are 
for  subscribers,  a  portion  of  the  remainder  being  distributed  gratui- 
tously, and  a  portion  reserved  for  government  use  and  for  binding. 
The  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  last  April,  shows  that  the 
press,  besides  printing  a  great  deal  of  matter  for  the  departments 
free,  gave  a  net  profit  of  6184  99  to  the  treasury,  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  March. 

Dr.  Wood,  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  visited  these  islands 
in  1844,  thus  speaks  of  one  of  the  schools  of  Hawaii :  "  We  visited 
the  school  of  native  children,  superintended  by  ]\Ir.  Lyman,  one  of 
the  missionaries.  There  were  about  fifty  boys  in  the  school,  of  vari- 
ous ages  and  sizes.  Their  books  of  instruction,  printed  in  their  own 
language,  comprised  works  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  history, 
geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  anatomy.  They  had  also  maps 
and  engravings,  creditably  executed  by  the  natives  themselves. 

"  The  pupils  made  som.e  arithmetical  calculations  for  us  on  the 
black-board,  and  it  had  a  strange  effect  to  see  the  familiar  figures 
and  results  of  arithmetic  developing  themselves  upon  the  board,  ac- 
companied by  a  language  so  recently  foreign  to  science  as  the 
Hawaiian.  The  pupils  of  this  school  are  clothed  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  JNIissions,  which,  indeed,  sustains  the  school,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  whose  parents  have  sufficient  means  to  support  and 
clothe  them.  A  fine  farm  is  connected  with  the  school,  and  is  culti- 
vated by  the  boys."  Dr.  W,  also  visited  the  chiefs'  school,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  of  the  United  States,  an  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  the  nobility  in  our  language 
and  literature.  One  of  the  young  ladies  he  describes  as  extremely 
beautifuL  They  performed  on  the  piano,  and  sang  songs  familiar  in 
America.  One  of  these  young  ladies  has  since  been  married  to  an 
American  gentleman,  the  district  attorney  for  the  island  of  Oahu, 
There  have  been  many  such  marriages. 

The  entire  amount  expended  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  educa- 
tional purposes  during  the  year  1850,  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 

On  tte  public  schools S25,891  96 

On  select  schools  supported  by  government 1,929  52 

On  select  schools  supported  by  voluntary  efforts 11,061  00 

Hicisters'  salary,  clerk  hire,  stationery,  &c 4,264  11 

S43,146  59 
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Six  years  ago  upwards  of  $5,000  were  annually  expended  by  the 
government  and  merchants  in  forwarding  letters  through  Mexico  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  number  of  letters  received  from 
Dec,  1850,  to  March  31,  1852,  was :  from  the  United  States,  G,088  ; 
and  from  all  other  foreign  countries,  3,500 ;  total  received,  9,588. 
Letters  forwarded  during  the  same  time  to  the  United  States,  9,199  ; 
and  to  all  other  foreign  countries,  G,000 ;  total  sent,  15,199. 

The  postage  of  a  single  letter  from  the  United  States  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  by  California,  is  11  cents,  six  of  which,  or  the  postage 
'  to  Sail  Eraucisco,  must  be  pre-paid  in  the  United  Slates.* 

Imports  for  the  year  1850,/roTO  the  following  countries: 


Vancouver's  Island $15,!)42  59- 

France 7,633  48 

Columbia  River,  Siika,  Bre- 
men, Kamlschatka,  Callao, 
Bouin  Isles 24,063  90 


81,035,058  70 


California $305,013  28 

United  States  rr 283,037  49 

Great  Britain 63,987  C9 

British  Colonies 114,782  11 

China --   109,124  19 

Chili 58,097  84 

Manilla 33,187  84 

Tahiti 19,238  29 

Statement  of  Imports^  Duties,  and  Expoiis  claiming  Drawback,  at  the  Port 
of  Honolulu,  for  the  year  1850. 

Gross  invoice          Gross  Value             Keturn  Net 
value.               Duties.        re-exported.        Duties.        Consumption. 

Goods  paying  5  per  cent. 

duty 920,677  48..   46,035  58. .28,236  31..     1,129  82..  892,44117 

Spirits,  wines,  &c 24,451  94.-112,568  03.-14,593  41..   85,557  30..  9,858  53 

By    Consuls    and   Mis- 
sions, free 24,684  80.-        —  .-—..—         ..  '24,684  80 

Remitted 49,572  00-.        —  ..—..—         .-  49,572  00 

By    whale-ships    nnder 

8200each 15,672  48-.        —  ..—..—         -.  15,672  43 


1,035,058  70. .158,003  61. .42,829  72-.  86,687  12..    992,228  98 
Add  amount  of  spirits 
and    wines  in  Bond, 
Dec.    31,   1849,    esti- 
mated at 18,000  00..   44,000  00-.        —       ..         —         ..      18,000  00 


1,053,058  70. .202,603  61. .42,829  72..   86,687  12. .1,010,228  98 
Deduct,  spirits  &  wines 
now   in    bond    which 
will  probably  be  ex- 
ported, estimated  at.  —  ..        —        ..  3,700  00..  24,000  00..        3,700  00 


1,053,058  70.-202,603  61--46,529  72--110,687  12.-1,006,528  98 

Domestic  Exports  from  Honolulu  and  Lahaina,for  the  year  1850. 
Honolulu  and  Kauai. 


Suear lbs 597,731 

Molasses galls...  34,900 

Byrup "    ...     9,000 

Coffee lbs 194,073 

Bait bbls....     5,750 


Lime bbls 100 

Beef "     ...  10 

Hides lbs 20,241 

Tallow "     ...     3,703 

Goatskins' skins. .  24,983 


*  Note. — Pome  of  the  most  important  information  in  the  present  article  is  derived  from 
the  valuable  labors  of  Jameq  J.  Jarvis,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Government  Press,  Hon- 
olulu, author  of  the  History  of  the  Ilfnraiian  hl/inds  ;  and  we  also  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  Cheever's  Lifi-  in  thf;  Sandwirh  I.slnnds,  Inti-ly  issued  from  the  press,  (aa<J 

ijich  every  one  should  get,)  for  many  of  our  statistical  tables. 
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Irish  Potatoes 

Sweet      ■'       .   .   .. 

bbls.. 

..  5,331 
.   4,178 

II 

o-,o 

11 

.       144 

Arrow-root 

Ibs... 

.   6,956 

Hay tons...        28J 

Pickies bbla...        9o| 

Coral blocks  .  1,628 

Mustard-seed lbs 1,023 


Cattle  50,  Horses  2,  Mules  1,  Sheep  10,  Goats  10,  Swine  179,  Fowls  49  doz.,  Turkeys  19 
doz.,  Eggs  2,010  doz..  Brooms  410  doz.,  Pumpkins  4,678,  Melons  950,  Cocoanuts  2,100, 
Cocoanut  door-mats  119,  Wood  4  cords.  Mat  bags  500,  Oranges  22,000,  Charcoal 
69  bags. 

Limes,  Lime  Juice,  Peppers,  Bananas,  Poi,  Butter,  Rope,  Furniture,  and 
Sashes ..S603  33 

Total  value  as  per  Manifests 8139,007  79 


Lahaina. 


Sweet  Potatoes bbls 

Onions "     ... 

Yams "     ... 

Arrow-root lbs.... 

Pickles .... bbls 

Coral.... blocks. 


S5,453 

1,606 

20 

2.676 

627 

1,428 


Sugar lbs 152,407 

Molasses galls-  ■ .  18,951!) 

Syrup '•    ...  66.577 

Coffee lbs 14,355 

Salt sacks..     1,912 

Lime bbls....         80 

Irish  Potatoes "    ...46,626     ' 

Sheep  and  Goats  182,  Swine  444,  Fowls  86i  doz..  Eggs  504  doz..  Pumpkins  62,016, 
Cocoanuts  22,450,  Oranges  117,500,  Melons  4,610,  Pine-apples  14,300,  Cabbages  1.600, 
Sweetmeats  212  galls..  Lime  juice  304  galls..  Beans  64  bbls..  Com  5  bbls.,  Butter 
157  lbs..  Vinegar  168  calls..  Wood  61  cords,  Lumber  21,072  feet. 

Total  value  as  per  Manifests,  from  Lahaina $241,314  84 

"  "  "  Honolulu 139,007  79 

Value  of  Domestic  Produce  exported  and  furnished  to  ships  at  the 

three  ports  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  (estimated) 20,000  00 

Domestic  supplies  furnished  to  342  merchant  vessels  at  Honolulu. 
Average  S200  each 68,400  00 

Domestic  supplies  furnished  to  106  whale-ships  (inside)  at  Honolulu. 
Average  6250  each 26,500  00 

Domestic  supplies  furnished  to  13  ships  of  war  and  surveying  vessels 
at  Honolulu.     Average  $500  each 6,500  00 

Domestic  supplies  furnished  to  112  whale-ships  at  Lahaina.  Aver- 
age S220  each , 24,640  00 

Domestic   supplies  furnished  to    127  merchant  ships  at    Lahaina. 

Average  $80  each 10,160  00 


Total  value  of  domestic  exports  and  supplies  furnished  at  Honolulu 

and  Lahaina,  for  the  yearl850 §536,522  63 


Gross  receijjts  at  Custom-houses  of  Oahv,  Maui,  and  Kauai,  for  1850. 

Lahaina. 

Import  duties §2,323  4^ 

Transit  duties 39  9^ 

Harbordues 1,299  60 

Stamps 1,276  OO 

Shipping  Seamen 264  l5 

S5,203  15 


HoNoLULtr. 

Import  duties paidon  Goods  and 
on  Spirits  and  Wines  actually 

■    consumed 891,953  11 

Transit  duties 443  42 

Harbordues 12,644  54 

Stamps 2,579  50 

Fines  and  forfeitures 877  46 

Interest 303  50 

Storage 3,245  15 


8112,066  68 
Harbor  Master. 
Shipping   and  discharging  Sea- 

nrien 2,711  00 

Stamps •••• 1,413  00 

116,190  68 


\Vaimea,  Kealakeakua,  and  Hilo. 
Stamps  and  Harbordues 112  DO 

85,316  05 
Add  amount  from  Honolulu 116,190  68 


Total  receipts $121,505  73 
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Condition  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Hainaiian  Iun<::dom,  for  the  year  ending 
31st  of  March,  1851^ 

From  cash  on  hand  lastyear S4G,191  13 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  Imports 118,901  33 

"    ■  Intemnl  Commerce 2'J,514  75 

"  Internal  Taxes Sij-loo  2C 

"  Fees  and  Perquisites ir),;U4  72 

"  Coasting  Trade  and  Fisheries 4,209  27 

"  Government  Healizatlons -. 26,495  22 

"  Fines  and  Penalties 14,404  25 


8330,546  03 

Tabic  of  Disbursements. 

For  the  King  and  Privy  Council $19,966  16 

'■        Department  of  the  Interior 140,030  52 

"  "  Foreign  Relations 4,730  04 

"  "  Finance 15,080  08 

"  "  Publiclnstruction 28,t'2")  07 

"  •'  Law 10,106  84 

For  misoellaneous  expenses -     10,106  84 

For  amount  disbursed  on  bills  payable,  less  than  has  accrued  on 

bills  receivable 2,126  42 


$250,707  56 
Balance 79,638  47 

Foreign  Merchant  Vessels^  and  Haioaiian  Vessels  from  Foreign  Voyages,  en- 
tered at  the  Ports  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina  during  the  year  1850. 


HONOLULU 


Nation.  Total  Number  Votal  Number  Amount 

of  Vessels.  Tonnage.        of  Vessels.        of  Tonnage 

United  States 166 54,872 Ill — 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies. .118 24,177 6 — 

France 8 2,300 - — 

Tahiti 7 307 1 — 

Peru 2 1,300 - — 

Norway.... 2 475 - — 

Hawaii 14 1,732 8 — 

ChiH 8 1,283 - — 

Russia 3 838 - — 

Spain 2 600 - — 

Mexico 2 309 - — 

Hanover 4 . ,      560 1 — 

Beleium 1 .'')33 - — 

Denmark i 3 448 - — 

Bremen 1 110 - — 

Sweden 1 400 - — 


342 90,304 127. 

Numbers  entered  in  1849.157 —    18. 


Increase  in  1850 185 —    109 — 

Vessels  of  War  and  Government  Surveying  Vessels  entered  at  Ilonohdu,  1850. 

V  ^^  ",  Name.  Nation.      Guns.         Wlinrc  from.  Whcro  bound. 

Arrival. 

Jan.    15 Ewing U.  S.  America.  -  ..California via Hilo California. 

Feb,  26 Wanderer  ...Great  Britain..  10.. Tahiti San  Francisco. 

May     6 Herald "  22..Mazatlan Arctic  Ocean. 

June    6 Hwift '<  6..         "       Tahiti. 

"       24 Enterprise...  "  -  ..Plymouth,  England Kotzebue  Sd. 

"       29 Bayonnaise... Franco 24.. Macao,  Cliina Tahiti. 

July     1 .Investigator. .Great  Britain..  -  ..Plymouth,  pjngland Kotzebue  Sd 

"        3..  ,,.  Cockatrice "  6..Ma7.aflan Valparaiso. 

Oct.   16 Herald "  22.. Port  Clarence Hour  Kong. 

"       23 Dolphin -U.  S.  America.  10. .Hong  Kong San  Francisco. 

Nov.  10 Falmouth "  24. .S.  Francisco  via  Hilo.. South  Pacific. 

Dec.  13 Serieuse France 24. .San  Francisco.. -  — 

"       23  ......Baikanl Russia —  4..0chotsk — 
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Whale-ships  entered  at  the  Ports  of  Honolulu  and  LaJiaina  durinrj 
the  year  1850. 

HONOLULU.  LAHAINA, 
Americau-.-106^    Toimago.           Sperm  Oil.           Wliale  Oil.           Whalebone.     C     105 

French Ill  ^^^^-  ^•'■s-  "^s-  J         3 

Bremen 6(      4C,035 15,10G 256,495 2,621,000  ]  4 

British aj  (. 


ART.  IV.-THE  DELTA  OF  NORTHWESTERN  MISSISSIPPI.* 

I  PROPOSE  to  furnish  for  the  Review  some  sketches,  more  descrip- 
tive than  historical  or  statistical,  of  that  portion  of  the  great  Delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Tunica, 
Coahoma,  Washington,  Issaquena,  and  Sunflower,  i^i  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Your  periodical  being  practical  as  well  as  scientific, 
and  intended  also  to  develop  and  make  known  the  resources  of  the 
"  Southern  and  Western  States,"  I  claim  that  the  facts,  as  well  as  in- 
formation which  I  shall  endeavor  to  furnish,  hastily  but  truthfully, 
in  the  premises,  will  be  valuable  as  well  as  useful,  and  thus  entitled 
to  a  "place"  in  your  journal.  Permit  me  to  premise  by  stating 
that  nearly  every  acre  in  the  above-named  counties  is  essentially 
delta,  or  bottom  land, — nearly  the  whole  vast  surface  comprised 
within  thfeir  limits  being  almost  perfectly  level.  Those  counties 
contain,  in  round  numbers,  about  3,530,000  acres  of  land,  and  it  is 
distributed  about  as  follows,  to  wit : 

TuiHca  county  contains  about 350,000  acres. 

Coalioma 630,000 

Bolivar 600,000       " 

Washington 750,000       " 

Issaquena 650,000      " 

Sunflower 550,000      " 

Total  lands  in  said  counties 3,-530,000      " 

Of  lands  now  entered  and  taxable,  there  are  in 

Tunica  county  about loi^.OOO 

Coahoma 100,000 

Bolivar 3  00,000 

Washington 450,000 

Issaquena 300,000 

Sunflower 130,000 

Tlie  balance  of  the  lands  is  either  set  apart  for  school  purposes, 
subject  to  entry,  held  for  sale  for  levee  purposes,  or  to  be  sold  as 
hereafter  mentioned,  by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  internal  im- 
provements. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  above  lands,  there  are 
employed  about  20,000  slaves — as  follows,  to  wit : 

In  Washington  county,  about 8,000 

"  Issaquena 6,000 

"  Bolivar 2,500 

"  Coahoma 2,000 

"  Tunica 1,009 

"  Sunflower 800 

Total  slaves  employed 20,300 

*■  We  are  always  pleased  to  receive  sketches  of  this  character. — Editor. 
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This  statement  includes  men,  women  and  children.  On  these 
lands  thrre  are  produced,  and  shipped  to  New-Orleans  annually, 
about  100,000  bales  of  cotton ;  the  net  value  of  which  will  average 
nearly  s3,000,000.  There  are  over  fifty  thousand  head  of  horned 
cattle  in  these  counties. 

In  1849  they  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  as  state  tax,  inde- 
pendent of  levee  taxes,  and  such  as  are  imposed  for  county  purposes, 
as  follows  : 

TAXES  FOR  1849. 

Washington  County Sl2,533.  16 

Issaquena 7,871 .  55 

Bolivar 3,330.  74 

Coahoma 1,987.  86 

Tunica....*. 1,700.  53 

Sunflower 1,375.  ?2 

Total  state  tax, $28,893  66.* 

These  lands  are  situated  between  the  32d  and  35th  degrees  of 
latitude  ;  fronton  the  Mississippi  River  nearly  300  miles,  and  have  an 
average  depth  of  about  45  miles.  Nearly  two-thirds,  if  not  more, 
of  this  immense  front  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  been  leveed  and 
secured  from  inundation.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  private 
enterprise,  and  through  an  equitable  system  of  county  levcfe  taxation. 
The  good  work  of  completing  these  levees  is  not  being  abandoned 
by  any  "  manner  of  means."  On  the  contrary,  the  enterprising,  in- 
telligent, and  industrious  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  state  are  con- 
tinuing their  exertions,  and  manifesting  a  laudable  zeal  to  master  the 
old  father  of  waters  ;  and  the  state  has  at  last  come  forward  to  aid 
them  in  their  enterprise.  If  the  same  activity  is  manifested  for  the 
next  lwo  years,  which  has  exhibited  itself  in  the  past  two,  the  whole 
river  front  will  be  permanently  and  securely  leveed,  and  this  great 
wilderness  of  unsurpassed  fertility  will  be  permanently  and  amply 
secured  for  safe  and  successful  cultivation.  When  such  is  the  case 
its  resources  need  but  bemade  known  to  make  it,  in  truth,  "  blossom 
as  the  rose."  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
passed  in  the  year  1852,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  required  to  issue 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land-scrip,  in  quarter  sections,  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  levees  in  the  above-named  counties,  in 
the  proportion  following,  to  wit : 

To  Tunica  County 32,000  acres. 

"  Coahoma 2.50,000      " 

"  Bolivar, 101,000      " 

"  Washington 100,000      " 

"  Issaquena 100,00      " 

That  amount  of  land-scrip  is  to  be  handed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  officers  of  each  county  as  aforesaid,  and  they  are  author- 
ized to  sell  the  land  for  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The  legislature  also 
authorized  and  required  the  sale  of  the  500,000  acres  of  internal  im- 
provement lands  donated  by  Congress  to  this  state,  to  be  sold  at  a 
minimum  of  two  dollars  per  acre,  the  money  accruing  from  the  sale 

*  These  data  are  derived  ftom  the  Report  of  Auditor  Swann,  in  1850. 
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of  the  first  sixty  thousand  acres  sold  to  be  appropriated  to  the  con- 
struction of  levees,  as  follows  : 

To  De  Soto  county §3,000 

"  Tunica IS.OOO 

"  Coahoma 75,000 

«  Bolivar 25,000 

Thus  these  counties  will  receive,  when  the  lands  are  sold,  $120,000 
in  cash,  and  586,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  com- 
pletion of  their  levees.  These  lands,  or  some  of  them,  are  to  be  sold 
at  Jackson  on  the  third  Monday  of  November,  1852.  Tunica, 
Coahoma,  Bolivar,  Washington,  and  Issaquena,  each  have  a  levee 
law,  by  which  all  the  taxable  lands  in  those  counties  are  taxed  from 
five  cents  to  ten  cents  per  acre  for  levee  purposes.  These  facts  need  but 
to  be  stated  to  produce  conviction  that  the  levees  will  be  completed, 
and  permanently  finished,  and  kept  in  repair.  When  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  brought  into  market  more  than  land  enough  to  make 
one  thousand  large  plantations  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  this 
article. 

But  little  is  known,  except  by  its  own  citizens,  or  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  it,  of  this  vast  and  exceedingly  fertile  tract  of  bottom 
land  ;  and  my  object  in  this  communication  is  to  bring  it  into  notice, 
and  enable  those  who  are  in  search  of  valuable,  cheap,  healthy,  and 
admirably-located  plantations,  to  know  where  they  can  find  them. 
General  Augustus  W.  McAllister,  of  Wild-wood,  whose  post-office  is 
Greenville ,  Washington  county  ;  Hon.  J.  S.  Yerger,  same  post-office  ; 
Capt.  P.  Burwell  Starke,  Lake  Bolivar ;  Senator  Alcorn,  Coahoma ; 
George  N.  Parks,  Esq.,  Tallula,  Issaquena  county ;  General  Byrne, 
of  Tunica,  and  Colonel  Murdock,  of  McNutt,  Sunflower  county, 
could  give  reliable  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  location  and 
value  of  these  lands  to  such  as  need  or  would  like  to  have  informa- 
tion. A  publication  of  this  communication  in  your  valuable  Review 
will  put  the  planting  interest  on  inquiry,  and  may  induce  citizens  of 
other  states  to  make  publicly  known  the  resources  of  tlieir  own  land. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

ViCKSBURG,  Sept.  4th,  1852.  A.  K.  Smedes. 


ART.  V.-COMMERCIAL  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

In  our  last  number  appeared  a  circular  from  some  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  in- 
viting a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  commercial  cities^of  the  South,  to  be  held  in 
that  city  some  time  during  next  December. 

Having  several  years  ago  published  in  the  Review  most  of  the  documents  -which  ema- 
nated from  the  Southern  Commercial  Conventions  held  in  1838-9,  (to  be  found  also  in 
Vol.  III.  of  our  work  on  the  Industrial  Resources,  etc.  of  the  South,)  we  do  not  know 
of  a  more  acceptable  service  that  could  be  rendered  in  this  juncture,  than  the  publication 
of  the  remaining  document,  which  we  were  unable  to  obtain  at  the  time,  but  which  has 
lately  come  to  hand  in  a  package  of  rather  moth-eaten  pamphlets.  It  is  in  tlie  shape  of 
an  "Address  to  the  People  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,"  from  a  committee 
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consisting  of  A.  B.  Longstreet  and  Joseph  Cummings,  Esqs.,  of  Georgia,  Gen.  McDufHe, 
Col.  Blandingand  C.  G.  Memminger,  of  Somh  Carolina. 

Aliliough  there  are  some  positions  in  the  address  with  which  we  do  not  fully  concur, 
and  others  which  time  has  not  sustained,  the  main  points  of  argument  are  irresistible, 
and  quite  as  true  and  applicable  in  18.")2  as  they  could  have  been  In  1838,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  entire,  not  even  excluding  the  passages  which  indicate  a 
political  bias.  It  becomes  the  South  carefully  to  weigh  and  consider  such  documents, 
and  if  they  are  sound  and  true,  to  act  upon  them  without  delay. 

The  resolutions  upon  which  the  address  was  founded,  are  as  follows. — [Ed. 

1.  Resolved,  That  a  direct  trade  is  the  natural^channel  of  communication 
between  nations,  which  offer  to  each  other  the  best  market  for  their  natural 
productions  ;  and  that  the  intervention  of  a  third  party  must  operate  as  a 
tax  upon  the  exchanges  between  them. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  of  this  Union 
afford  those  staples  with  which  are  purchased  nearly  the  whole  foreign  im- 
ports of  the  country ;  that  they  are  the  consumers  of  a  large  portion  of  these 
imports,  and  ought  naturally  themselves  to  furnish  the  channel  through 
which  the  exchange  is  made;  that  on  no  occasion  have  their  citizens  been 
found  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves  in  fair  competition  with  other 
sections;  and  that  the  diversion  of  their  trade  from  its  natural  channels, 
must  have  Ijeen  brought  about  by  the  unequal  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  by  the  abstraction  of  our  people  towards  other  pursuits. 

3.  Resolved;  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  such  a  state  of  things 
should  no  longer  continue;  that  the  present  condition  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  country,  and  the  disruption  of  the  existing  channels  of 
trade,  afford  an  opportunity  of  breaking  down  the  trammels  which  have  so 
long  fettered  our  commerce,  and  of  restoring  to  the  South  its  natural  ad- 
vantages ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  man,  who  has  at  heart  the 
good  of  his  country,  to  lend  his  best  exertions  to  the  promotion  of  these 
objects,  and  to  estabhsh  our  trade  upon  a  sound  and  permanent  basis. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  is  fully  aware  of  the  difliculties  to 
be  overcome  in  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise;  but  nothing  daunted 
thereby,  and  fully  relying  upon  the  public  spirit  and  zealous  co-operation 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  are  determined  to  advance  Avith  untiring  per- 
severance ;  and  with  that  view,  do  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  measures : 

1.  That  an  effort  should  be  made  to  afford  to  the  importers  and  pur- 
chasers at  southern  seaports,  the  same  facilities  which  are  offered  else- 
where ;  and  with  this  view  it  is  recommended  that  the  banks  in  the  sea- 
ports should  immediately  apply  a  portion  of  their  respective  capitals  to  the 
purchase  of  foreign  exchange,  and  to  the  procurement  of  credits  or  funds 
in  Europe ;  and  that  they  should  afford  the  use  of  the  same  to  the  import- 
ing merchant,  upon  a  discount  or  collateral  pledge  of  such  good  pajier  as  he 
may  take  from  the  merchants  of  the  interior,  and  that  this  accommodation 
be  afforded  as  well  upon  paper  having  more  than  six  months  to  run,  as 
upon  that  having  less;  and  that  the  banks  of  the  interior  co-operate  by 
collecting  and  remitting  the  proceeds  of  such  paper  to  the  banks  on  the 
sea-coast. 

2.  That  with  a  view  to  the  important  subject  of  equalizing  the  ex- 
changes between  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  and  territories, 
this  Convention  earnestly  recommend  to  the  various  ])anks  of  the  principal 
cities,  or  such  as  may  be  conveniently  located,  to  receive  the -bills  of  each 
other  in  their  general  business,  and  to  adopt  such  arrangements  for  settle- 
ments, at  short  periods,  as  they  may  deem  suitable  and  proper  ;  the  banks 
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against  whom  the  balance  should  fall,  to  furnish  funds  for  settling  the 
same,  or  to  pay  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  from  the  period  of  settlement. 

3.  That  the  merchants  of  the  South  and  Southwest  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  give  preference  to  the  importers  in  their  own  markets,  and 
that  they  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  fair  competition  with  other  sec- 
tions, by  making  their  first  calls  for  purchases  at  southern  and  southwestern 
seaports ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  merchants  at  the  seaports 
shall,  forthwith,  set  about  importing  such  stocks  of  goods,  as  will  ensure, 
at  fair  rates,  a  supply  to  the  demand  from  the  merchants  of  tlic  interior. 

4.  That  an  earnest  and  united  effort  should  be  made  to  draw  home  the 
capital  invested  by  the  South  in  banks  and  companies  abroad ;  and  to  em- 
ploy the  same,  together  with  such  surplus  capital  as  exists  at  home,  in 
mercantile  operations ;  and  that  with  this  view  men  of  influence  and  char- 
acter be  earnestly  invited  to  afford  the  benefit  of  their  example,  by  en- 
tering into  limited  partnerships,  under  the  laws  lately  passed  by  the  states 
of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Florida. 

5.  That  this  Convention  cannot  but  view  with  deep  regret  the  neglect 
of  all  commercial  pursuits  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  youth 
of  our  country,  and  which  has  necessarily  thrown  its  most  important  in- 
terests into  the  hands  of  those  who,  by  feeling  and  habit,  are  led  into  com- 
mercial connections  elsewhere.  This  Convention,  therefore,  cannot  too 
earnestly  recommend  the  speedy  adoption  by  all  their  fellow-citizens  of 
measures  to  introduce  commercial  ediKation  among  our  yotith  ;  to  train  them 
up  to  habits  of  business,  and  thereby  to  establish  a  body  of  merchants  whose 
every  interest  and  feeling  slmll  he  centered  in  the  country  which  has  reared 
and  sustained  them. 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  is  of  opinion  that  the  establishment 
by  manufacturers  in  foreign  countries  of  agencies  in  the  chief  southern 
ports,  for  the  sale  of  the  various  articles  exported  by  them  to  the  United 
States,  would  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  the 
South ;  and  that  similar  establishments  for  the  sale  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures would  also  be  desirable. 

Fellow- Citizens, — The  Committee  appointed  to  carry  inlo  effect 
the  seventh  resolution  of  the  Merchants'  Convention,  believe  they 
cannot  better  subserve  the  purposes  of  their  appointment,  than  by 
calling  your  attention  to  the  existing  relations  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States,*  and  improving  the  evidence  which  they  afford,  of 
the  importance  of  the  enterprise  which  the  Convention  have  in  view. 

At  this  moment  (1838)  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  pervades  the  whole  comitry  :  every  bank  within  its 
limits  has  suspended  payment :  there  is  hardly  a  dollar  of  specie  in 
circulation  :  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  North  and  of  the  South, 
in  point  of  solvency,  are  upon  an  equal  footing :  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  sustained  almost  entirely  by  Southern  pro- 
ductions :  the  foreign  creditors  are  paid  in  Southern  productions : 
and  yet,  exchanges  between  the  North  and  the  South  are  from  seven 
to  forty  per  centum  in  favor  of  the  former :  a  Northern  bank-note 
sustains  the  same  relative  value  to  a  Southern  bank-note  :  Southern 
credit  is  lamentably  depressed,  while  Northern  credit  is  compara- 
tively firm :  the  dockets  of  our  courts  are  crowded  with  suits  brought 

*  When  we  speak  of  the  South  and  the  Southern  States,  we  embrace  in  the  terms 
the  Southwestern  States. 
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by  Northern  houses  against  Southern  houses.  To  meet  the  issues 
of  those  suits,  our  people  arc  constrained  to  sue  one  another ;  and 
thus,  thoir  distresses  are  extended,  and  embittered  by  the  prospects 
of  the  future.  In  the  mean  lime  our  Northern  brethren  are  reaping 
rich  fruits  from  their  vantage-ground.  They  send  hither  their  funds 
— exchange  them  at  an  enormous  premium  for  Southern  funds — 
turn  these  into  Southern  staples  (cash  articles)  at  par — draw  bills 
upon  them,  -which  they  sell  at  like  profit — reinvest  the  proceeds  in 
the  same  way,  and  renew  the  operation  as  often  as  their  own  ready 
means  of  exchange  and  transportation  will  allow.  "We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  this  is  the  universal,  or  even  the  prevailing  mode  of 
operation,  or  that  it  is  confined  exclusively  to  Northern  men. 
Northern  funds,  to  be  the  basis  of  this  system,  must  have  a  currency 
at  the  South,  which  in  but  few  instances  they  have :  but  that  this  has 
been  the  mode  of  procedure  in  some  instances,  and  that  the  same 
thing  is  daily  effected  through  other  instrumentalities,  we  believe 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Nor  let  us  be  understood  as  attaching  any 
blame  to  those  who  thus  avail  themselves  of  their  means  to  profit  by 
the  times.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  this  dismal  picture,  that  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Southern  states  increase  as  they 
recede  from  the  North ;  and  (their  age  and  population  considered) 
in  an  exact  ratio  to  their  agricultural  resources. 

Is  this  a  natural  state  of  things  1  If  it  be,  we  must  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity  that  dooms  us  to  it.  But  self-respect,  to  say  nothing 
of  self  interest,  demands  that  we  search  for  the  causes  of  it,  in  order 
that  we  may  reform  it,  if  it  be  remediable,  A  brief  recurrence  to 
the  commercial  and  financial  history  of  the  United  States  will  teach 
us  that,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  positions  of  the  two  sec- 
tions should  be  precisely  reversed  ;  and  that  nothing  will  more  ef- 
fectually secure  to  the  people  of  the  South  their  natural  advantages, 
than  a  direct  trade  between  them  and  foreign  nations. 

Before  we  commence  the  review,  we  take  leave  to  observe,  that 
we  cannot  assent  to  the  opinion  too  often  expressed,  that  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  Southern  people  is  the  result  of  a  wild  and  reckless 
spirit  of  adventure  and  speculation  on  their  part.  That  this  may  to 
some  extent  have  had  its  effects,  is  very  proliable  ;  but  that  it  is  the 
leading  cause  of  their  distress,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  We 
believe,  that  could  it  now  be  known  what  were  the  resources  and 
prospects  of  all  who  have  failed,  at  the  time  when  they  incurred  the 
debts  which  eflxicted  their  ruin,  it  would  be  found,  that  not  one  in 
twenty  of  them  is  justly  chargeable  with  imprudence  even,  in  incur- 
ring those  debts.  Is  the  planter,  whose  cotton  crop  netted  him  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  December,  183G,  and  who  in  January  following, 
when  cotton  was  on  the  advance,  incurred  a  debt  of  forty  thousand 
dollars,  in  order  to  double  the  succeeding  crop,  to  be  charged  with 
folly,  because  in  May,  ISBT,  his  property  sunk  to  nothing,  from 
causes  which  human  prudence  could  not  have  foreseen  1  Is  the  mer- 
chant, who  sold  out  his  stock  in  183G  at  a  large  profit,  and  having 
found  it  too  small  for  the  demand,  douViled  it,  and  with  it  his  debt, 
to  meet  the  demand  of  1837,  to  be  called  a  wild  adventurer,  be- 
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cause  he  did  not  foresee  the  disasters  of  that  year  !  And  yet  proba- 
bly few,  who  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  that  year,  were  as  indiscreet 
as  these  men  are  supposed  to  have  been.  None  blame  the  creditors  ; 
but  equal  censure  belongs  to  the  man  who  runs  extravagantly  in  debt, 
and  the  man  who  credits  him. 

The  time  was,  when  the  people  of  the  South  were  the  largest  im- 
porters in  the  country, 

"  In  1709,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  several  colonies  was  as 
follows : 

Of  Virginia :£851,140  sterling. 

New-England  States 561,000       " 

New-York 189,000       " 

Pennsylvania 400,000       " 

South'Carolina 555,000       " 

"  The  exports  were  in  about  the  same  proportion ;  Virginia  ex- 
porting nearly  four  times  as  much  as  New-York;  and  South  Carolina 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  New-York  and  Pennsylvania  together ;  and 
five  times  as  much  as  all  the  New-England  States  united. 

"  The  same  relative  proportion  of  imports  is  preserved  until  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  when  we  find  them  to  be  in  the 
year  1701  as  follows: 

Of  New- York 53,223,000 

Virginia , 2,486.000 

South  Carolina 1,520,000 

"  There  are  no  data  to  show  the  imports  into  the  several  states 
from  the  year  1791  to  1820,  but  the  general  fact  may  be  assumed, 
that  the  import  trade  of  New- York  and  other  northern  states,  has 
been  constantly  progressing,  while  that  of  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina has  as  regularly  diminished.  From  1821,  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  sufficient  data,  and  they  exhibit  the  following,  as  the  state 
of  the  import  trade  : 


1821 823,000,000  I     1821 $1,078,000 

1822 35,000,000        1822 864,000 


New-York.  Virginia.  South  Carolina. 

1821 $3,000,000 

1822 2,000,000 

1823 29,000,000  I  1823 681,000   1823 2,000,000 

1824 36,000,000  j  1824 639,000 

1825 49,000,000   1825 553,000 

1827 39,000,000  |  1827 431,000 

1829 43,000,000  |  1829 375,000 

1832 57,000,000  |  1832 550,000 


1824 2,400,000 

1825 2,150,000 

1807 1,800,000 

1829 1,240,000 

1832 1,213,000 


"Thus  the  import  trade  of  New- York  has  gradually  increased  from 
£189,000  sterling,  about  $840,000,  in  the  year  1769,  and  from  about 
three  millions  of  dollars  in  1791,  to  the  enormous  sum,  in  1832,  of 
fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars!  While  Virginia  has  fallen  off.  in  her 
import  trade,  from  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  in  1791,  to 
$375,000  in  1829,  and  8550,000  in  1832,  not  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  freight  of  half  a  dozen  ships  ! 

"From  these  calculations,  a  few  curious  facts  appear.  The  im- 
ports of  New- York  were,  in  1832,  seventy  times  as  great  as  they 
were  in  17G9,  and  nearly  twenty  times  more  than  they  were  in  1791. 
Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  imported,  in  1829,  about  one-eleventh 
of  what  she  did  in  1769,  and  about  one-seventh  of  vrhat  she  did  in 
VOL.  I.  32 
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1791.  In  a  period,  too,  of  eight  years,  the  aggregate  imports  of 
New-York  amounted  to  311  millions  uf  dollars;  those  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  about  IG  millions,  and  those  of  Virginia  to  about  five  millions  ! 
New-York  imported,  therefore,  in  1832,  eleven  times  as  much  as  Vir- 
ginia did  in  eight  years  preceding,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  in 
the  single  year  of  1S32,  as  South  Carolina  imported  in  a  period  of 
eight  years.  Again,  New-York  imported  in  one  year  (1832)  nearly 
fifty  times  as  nmch  as  South  Carolina  in  the  same  year,  and  about 
^110  times  as  much  as  Virginia." 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  the  foregoing  extract  to  a 
writer  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  who,  under  the  signature  of  "Patrick 
Henry,"  has  favored  the  public  with  a  series  of  numbers,  assistant  to 
our  purpose,  which  are  worthy  to  be  read  by  every  southron. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  Georgia  com- 
menced quite  a  brisk  and  profitable  importing  business ;  but  it  de- 
clined in  a  few  years,  and  its  subsequent  history  may  be  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  trade  of  South  Carolina. 

Having  shown  the  decline  of  southern  trade,  we  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  it.  In  the  course  of  our  research,  the  reader  will 
discover  the  prime  cause  of  our  present  embarrassments. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  their  report  of  the  5th 
March  last,  say  :  "Our  collectors  have  had  under  their  control  a 
gross  revenue  of  940,000,000,  and  our  land  receivers  107,000,000, 
making  1,053,000,900.  They  not  only  had  control  of  this  vast 
amount,  but  they  were  permitted  to  pay  without  warrant  from  the 
treasury,  and  before  the  moiiey  ]mssecl  out  of  their  hands,  all  the  ex- 
penses of  our  custom-houses  and  land-offices  and  debentures,  which 
ahne  amounted  to  four  or  five  millions  annually,  and  sometimes  more.^'' 

Though  we  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  statement  with 
the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  government  as  reported 
annually  to  Congress,  and  with  the  expenses  of  collection  as  discov- 
erable from  the  sources  of  information  which  lie  within  our  reach, 
without  supposing  greater  losses  in  the  transit  of  the  public  funds  to 
the  treasury  than  are  stated  to  have  occurred,  it  is  probable  that 
our  difficulty  arises  from  our  limited  means  of  research,  and  that  the 
committee  are  substantially,  if  not  literally  correct. 

The  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  revenue,  raised  from 
the  customs,  were  levied  upon  foreign  merchandise,  received  in  ex- 
change for  domestic  productions ;  for  though  the  term  customs,  in 
financial  language,  embraces  duties  on  tonnage,  clearances,  light- 
money,  <Sic.  &c.,  these  are  comparatively  so  insignificant,  that  they 
will  not  materially  affect  the  estimate.  Those  who  think  differently, 
niay  allow  for  them  the  odd  forty -six  millions.  Of  the  domestic  pro- 
ductions given  in  exchange  for  the  foreign  merchandise,  nearly  thi'ee- 
fourths  were  of  southern  growth — we  w  ill  say  two-thirds,  which  we 
know,  in  the  whole  estimate,  to  be  under  the  mark.  Without  dis- 
turbing the  vexed  question,  "  who  pays  the  duties?"  we  may  state 
then,  what  all  will  adinit,  that  the  government  has  been  indebted  to 
southern  industry  for  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  money.  If 
the  expenses  of  collecting  one  billion  and  fifty-three  millions  of  reve- 
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nue,  were  "from  four  to  five  millions  annually,  and  sometimes 
more,"  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  the  expenses  of  collecting  the 
six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  amounted  to  one  million  annually. 
Had  the  southern  people,  then,  shipped  their  own  produce  to  foreign 
Biarkets,  and  brought  the  return  cargoes  to  their  own  ports,  they 
would  have  had  eight  and  forty  millions  distril)uted  among  them 
since  1789,  simply  in  the  pay  of  their  revenue  officers.  This  would 
have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  individuals,  to  be  sure  ;  and  so  goes 
all  that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  Here  would  it  have  been 
received,  and  here  expended.  Insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  while  we 
are  contemplating  billions  and  hundreds  of  millions,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  influence  which  the  comparatively  trivial  sum  received  by 
the  states  from  the  surplus  revenue  has  had  upon  the  southern  states, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  its  eflects  would  have  been  most  benignly  felt. 
This  sum,  divided  among  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Mobile  and  Orleans,  would  have  quieted  many  a 
disturbed  bosom  in  the  trying  rei^n  of  the  protective  system.  Sa- 
vannah's portion  of  it  would  have  defrayed  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  government  of  Georgia  for  more  than  thirty  years  •,  nor,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  the  portions  of  the  other  cities  have  done  less  for  their 
'  states.  Whatever  the  sum  may  have  been  worth,  we  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  thrown  it  away  ourselves.  Let  us  at  least  remem- 
ber, that  if  the  tariff"  should  ever  be  revived,  (and  hints  to  that  effect 
have  recently  fallen  from  high  authority  on  the  floor  of  Congress,) 
a  direct  trade  will  in  some  measure  mitigate  its  rigor  ;  and  thus  far 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

If  we  suppose  the  value  of  the  goods  upon  which  the  six  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  duties  were  levied,  to  have  been  but  four 
times  the  value  of  the  duties,  it  amounted  to  $2,500,000,000. 
How  were  these  goods  brought  to  this  country  and  distributed  ? 
The  northern  merchant  has  come  hither  and  bought  from  the 
southern  planter  produce  of  equal  value,  abating  from  the  price 
all  the  expenses,  direct  and  incidental,  of  transportation.  He  has 
insured  them  in  northern  offices,  and  shipped  them  abroad  in  his 
own  vessels — exchanged  them  at  a  small  profit  for  foreign  mer- 
chandise— brought  it  home — paid  one-fourth  its  value  to  the  govern- 
ment— added  that  amount  and  all  the  expenses  of  importation,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  for  his  profits,  to  the  price,  and  exposed 
it  for  sale.  The  southern  merchant  has  now  gone  to  him — lingered 
the  summer  through  with  him  at  a  heavy  expense — bought  a 
portion  of  these  goods — reshipped  them  in  northern  vessels  to 
southern  ports — added  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  to  the  price,  to 
cover  his  expenses  and  profits — and  sold  them  to  the  southern 
planter.  All  the  disbursements  made  in  this  process,  save  such  as 
are  made  abroad,  are  made  among  northern  men  ;  all  the  profits, 
save  the  southern  merchant's,  are  made  by  northern  men ;  and  the 
southern  planter,  who  supplies  nearly  all  the  foreign  goods  of  the 
country,  gets  his  portion  of  them  burdened  with  every  expense  that 
the  government,  merchant,  insurer,  seaman,  wharfinger,  drayman, 
boatman,  and  wagoner  can  pile  upon  them.     His  burdens  of  course, 
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are  needlessly  increased,  by  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
landhig  the  goods  at  northern  ports,  and  bringing  them  thence  to 
southern  markets.  Every  item  in  the  endless  catalogue  of  charges, 
except  the  government  dues,  may  be  considered  a  voluntary  tribute 
from  the  citizens  of  the  South  to  their  brethren  of  the  North :  for 
they  would  all  have  gone  to  our  own  people,  had  we  done  our  own 
exporting  and  importing.  "Will  the  reader  compute  the  amount  of 
them,  on  twenty-five  hundred  millions'  worth  of  goods,  and  make  a 
fair  allowance  for  the  portion  of  them  consumed  at  the  South  1 

Our  planters,  not  content  with  their  portion  of  the  tribute,  crowd 
their  plantations  with  cotton,  corn,  rice  and  tobacco,  and  then  pay 
the  southern  merchant,  to  pay  the  northern  merchant,  to  pay  the 
northern  farmer  for  the  flour  which  they  consume ;  and  compel 
all  their  neighbors  to  do  the  like.  In  this  way  a  goodly  number  of 
,  unascerlainable  millions  more  move  annually  from  South  to  North. 
In  September  last,  we  had  a  painful  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  our 
agricultural  policy.  In  that  month,  a  bale  of  cotton  and  a  barrel 
of  canal  flour  commanded-  the  same  price  in  Georgia.  We  were 
disposed  to  doubt  this  statement  when  we  first  heard  it ;  but  upon 
referring  to  the  prices  current  in  that  month  for  the  city  of  Augusta, 
where  the  one  article  uniformly  stands  at  nearly  the  highest,  and  the 
other  nearly  the  lowest  prices  in  the  state,  we  find  actual  sales  of 
about  ninety  bales  of  the  first,  quoted,  at  an  average  of  5  5-8  cents 
per  pound  ;  and  in  two  instances,  sales  of  very  small  lots,  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  while  quotations  of  flour,  at  wholesale  prices,  stood 
firmly  at  12  and  13  dollars  per  barrel.  We  know  of  many  sales, 
about  this  time,  at  15  and  of  some  at  16  dollars  per  barrel  in  the 
same  city.  At  these  rates,  we  could  name  a  hundred  places  ill 
Georgia,  where  northern  flour  is  in  constant  use,  and  where  a  bale 
of  the  lowest  priced  cottons  would  not  have  purchased  a  barrel 
of  flour.  Here,  to  be  sure,  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  two 
articles  were  brought  together ;  but  the  force  of  the  example  is  but 
little  weakened  when  it  informs  us,  that  there  was  not  probably  a 
bale  of  uplands  in  the  state,  that  would  have  purchased  three 
barrels  of  flour. 

To  this  head  of  voluntary  tiibute  may  be  referred  the  millions 
expended  annually  by  our  people  in  visits  of  pleasure  to  the  North. 
These  are  unobjectionable  in  themselves,  and  under  diflerent  circum- 
stances would  be  commendable  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
swell  the  streams  of  wealth  which  are  constantly  flowing  from  a 
waning  to  a  growing  peoj)le,  they  deserve  our  notice,  if  not  our 
censure.  There  is  a  point  in  view,  however,  in  which  they  assume 
an  importance  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  distinctly  mark  a  differ- 
ence of  habit  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  from 
which  the  first  are  yearly  gainers,  and  last  losers;  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  our  northern 
brethren  should  spend  twice  as  much  with  us  in  winter  as  we  do 
with  them  in  summer ;  for  they  double  us  in  white  population  : 
but  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  their  disbursements  in  this 
way  equal  a  third  of  ours.     The  main  reason   of  the  difference  is, 
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that  they  are  a  home-abiding,  economical  people  ;  while  we  incline 
too  much  to  the  opposite  traits  of  character.  Hence  their  gains, 
which  are  not  larger  in  wealth  than  in  honor.  Let  us  profit  by 
their  example. 

Nor  would  it  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  the  indirect,  con- 
sequential losses  which  we  have  sustained  by  our  neglect  of 
foreign  trade.  Without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  reasonable  con- 
jecture, we  could  enlarge  the  number  of  these  to  a  wearisome 
extent;  but  time  will  not  permit  us  to  recount  them.  Let  us  take 
a  single  example,  deduced  from  history,  speaking  directly  to  our 
purpose.  In  1835,  the  long-endured  national  debt  was  extinguished, 
after  having  absorbed  from  the  treasury  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars.  The  larger  portion  of  this  sum  was 
paid  to  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  of  whom,  those  residing 
north  of  the  Potomac  were,  to  those  residing  south  of  it,  in  the 
ratio  of  1G5  to  11;  and  those  in  Massachusetts,  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  those  in  all  the  other  states,  as  150  to  176, 
Whence,  but  from  their  commerce,  did  the  northern  states  acquire 
the  means  of  loaning  so  largely  to  the  government  ?  Whence, 
but  from  the  same  source,  did  three  states  acquire  the  power  to 
loan  thirteen  times  as  much  as  all  the  southern  states  put  together? 
And  with  the  power  to  lend,  was  it  no  advantage  to  them  to  have 
been  enabled  to  lend  upon  the  best  security  in  the  world? 

So  much  for  our  own  voluntary  self-impoverishment.  A  word  or 
two  upon  those  contributions  which  we  have  made  to  the  for  times 
of  our  northern  brethren,  and  which  may  be  denominated  com- 
pulsory. 

The  actual  disbursements  of  the  general  government  have  beeu 
about  one  billion  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  surplus  revenue.  The 
greater  part  of  this  immense  sum  was  disbursed  among  the  several 
states.  A  ratable  distribution  of  this  fund  between  the  northern 
and  northwestern,  and  southern  and  southwestern  states,  as  they 
now  stand,  would  have  been  nearhj  as  follows : 

According  to  whole  population,  as 7  to  5 

"  "  white         "  '■■ - -.7  to  3 

"  "  repiesentation  " - 5  to  3 

"  "area  " 4  to  5 

How  have  they  actually  been  1  Up  to  1830,  there  had  been 
expended  in  the  several  states  and  territories  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  millions  of  public  money,  in  fortifications,  light-houses, 
public  debt,  pensions  and  internal  improvements ;  of  which  sum, 
one  hundred  and  ninety- five  millions  were  disbursed  in  the  north- 
ern and  northwestern  states ;  and  twenty-three  millions  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern.  The  national  debt  constitute^  by  far 
the  largest  item  in  this  account,  and  it  Avas  but  equitable  that  this 
should  be  paid  to  the  lenders  in  the  proportions  of  their  loans.  But 
in  the  matter  of  internal  improvements,  the  southern  division  should 
have  received  a  ninth  more  than  the  northern.  The  disbursements 
under  this  head  were — north  of  the  Potomac,  in  round  numbers, 
four  millions  seven  hundred  thousand :  south  of  the  Potoiuac,  two 
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hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  ;  or  nearly  18  to  1.*  Pensions  17 
to  2  ;  light-houses  (consider  our  coast)  2  to  1  ;  fortifications  equal 
— but  ever  unequal  afterwards,  and  never  to  be  equal  again.  The 
expenditures  on  the  Cunibeiland  road  alone,  were  about  nine  times 
the  amount  expended  for  internal  improvements  in  all  the  southern 
and  southwestern  states  together  ;  and  without  that  the  proportion 
North  and  South  was  as  8  to  1. 

But  this  gives  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
'bursements  in  the  several  states.     It  touches  not  the  first  cost,  and 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  national   establishments,  most  of  which 
are  at  the  North  ;  nor  the  pay  of  the  officers,  principal  and   subor- 
dinate, in    the    several    departments   of  the  government,   most   of 
whom  are  citizens  of  the  North ;  nor  the  ten   thousand  other  items 
of  expense  which  go  to  make  up  the  grand  total  of  §1,000,000,000. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  these  expenditures  through 
all  their  details  for  a  year  or  two,  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
of  the  whole  sums  disbursed  among  the  states,  little  short  of  eight- 
tenths  have  gone  north  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  citizens  domiciled 
north  of  the  Potomac.     About  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
the  one  billion  disbursed,  were  raised  from  the  customs — that  is  to 
say,  from  duties  on  foreign  importdtions,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
received    in    exchange   for    southern  productions.       The   southern 
states  then  have  virtually  put  into  the  treasury  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  millions  of  the  seven  hundred,  and  drawn  out  one  hundred 
and  forty.       The    northern    states  have  put  in  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three    millions,   and   drawn   out   five   hundred   and   sixty — 
fractions  rejected.  The  eftect  of  these  disbursements  is  like  a  shower 
of  gold  upon  a  people.     They  are  far  better.     They   clear  rivers, 
improve  harbors,  and  open  roads  and  canals,  which  give  permanent 
facilities  to  commerce.     They  plant  national  establishments,  gather 
villages  around  them,  and  found   other  public  works,  through  which 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  treasure  flowing  from  the  government 
to  the  people  in  their  vicinity.     Suppose  the   general  government 
should  make  Brunswick  a  naval  depot;  would  it  be  a  twelve-month 
before  that  place  would  become  a  busy,  thriving  city  ?      And  would 
it  be  longer  before  its  influence  would  be  felt  through  the  w  hole  state  1 
"While  the  southern  states  were  contributing   so    liberally  to  the 
support  of  the  government,  they   suffered  still   heavier  losses  than 
any  that  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  regular,  progressive,  and  almost 
ruinous  depreciation  of  their  great  staple.     For  about  fifteen   years, 
except  during  the  frenzied  excitement  of  1825,  it  kept  unremittingly 
on  the  decline-,  insomuch,  that  for  six  years  preceding  I8»52,  it  did 
not  average  quite  ten  cents  per  pound  at  the  places  of  shipment.f 
It  has  ever  since,  in  spite  of  the  disasters  of  this  and  the  last  year, 


*  While  the  above  was  in  the  press,  tl^e  appropriations  of  the  last  Congress  for  Internal 
ImprovemenU  appeared.     They  ^re  as  follows: 

North  and  North-western  .States l.lfO.niS 

South  and  South-western  Slates 284,000 

New-York  alone 358,443 

i  See  Mr.  Woodbury's  Report  on  the  Cotton  Trade^ 
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and  of  the  increased  production,  averaged  about  thirteen  cents  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  every  cotton-growing  state.  That 
the  Restrictive  System,  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed,  was  the  cause  of 
its  decline,  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  now  dispute.  But  who  can 
compute  the  losses  which  we  sustained  from  that  system  1  The  dif- 
ference between  the  prices  of  the  article  in  question,  before  and  since 
1832,  is  but  a  very  poor  measure  of  our  losses  upon  it  anterior  to 
that  period ;  because,  from  that  date  to  the  present,  it  has  been  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  tariff;  and  it  will  continue  to  be,  even  under 
the  duties  made  permanent  by  the  compromise  act.  But,  by  that 
measure,  our  losses  amount  to  not  less  than  fifty  millions  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years. 

The  Restrictive  System  was  not  more  oppressive  to  us  than  pro- 
pitious to  our  northern  brethren.  It  was  the  touch  of  Midas  to 
their  property,  and  the  ablution  of  Hildas  to  their  streams.  Through 
all  its  operations,  it  enriched  them — in  all  its  consequences,  it  profited 
them.  With  its  other  effects,  it  gave  them  the  command  of  south- 
ern trade ;  and  thus  increased  our  dependence  upon  them,  and  multi- 
plied our  debts  to  them.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  mentioning 
these  things  in  the  spirit  of  complaint  or  disaffection  but  in  confirm- 
ation of  the  positions  which  we  assumed  at  the  opening  of  our 
remarks.  Indeed,  the  southern  people  now  reap  no  small  benefit 
from  the  measure  which  has  been  so  favorable  to  their  northern 
friends.  It  has  enlarged  the  demand  for  their  principal  staple,  and 
opened  to  them  a  home-market,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with 
many  articles  in  daily  use  at  the  South,  upon  better  terms  than  they 
are  offered  in  any  other  market. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  how  trivial  would  all  our  other  losses  have 
seemed,  had  we  only  secured  to  ourselves  the  importer's  profits ! 
We  have  supposed  the  foreign  importations  to  have  equaled  in 
value  but  four  times  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  upon  them. 
We  know  them  to  have  been  worth  a  hundred  millions,  and  but  a 
hundred  millions  more — a  flxct  worthy  of  a  passing  notice ;  for  as 
the  duties  were  very  low  up  to  the  year  1816,  it  proves  that  since 
that  time,  the  Government  must  have  absorbed  little  short  of  half 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  brought  into  the  country.  Ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  portion  of  those  goods  purchased  with  southern  produce, 
would  have  placed  at  the  command  of  our  people  all  that  could  min- 
ister to  taste  or  sense.  But  it  is  gone  with  the  other  millions  that 
we  have  lost  by  oursupineness ;  and  it  is  only  because  a  gracious 
Providence  has  blessed  us  with  resources  that  never  fell  to  the  lot 
of  nation  before,  that  we  have  not  long  since  had  our  energies  awak- 
ened by  the  perils  of  utter  destitution.  But  so  essential  have  our 
staples  become  to  the  whole  world,  that  we  never  want  a  market  for 
them ;  and  so  abundant  the  crops,  that  we  can  live  on  their  lowest 
prices,  and  grow  rich  in  an  instant,  when  they  command  the 
highest. 

From  this  hasty  review  it  appears,  that  under  circumstances  infi- 
nitely more  adverse  to  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations  than  those 
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■which  now  surround  us,  we  not  only  carried  on  such  a  trade,  but  took 
the  lead  in  It,  We  have  seen  that  with  the  industry,  enterprise  and 
economy  of  our  northern  brethren,  and  with  equal  favor  fri)m  the 
government,  we  must  not  only  have  far  surpassed  them  in  wealth, 
but  that  we  must  have  been  the  most  prosperous  people  on  the 
globe.  We  have  seen  that  our  own  improvidence,  the  shrewder  pol- 
icy of  northern  friends,  and  the  unequal  action  of  the  government, 
have  all  conspired  to  bring  upon  us  our  present  embarrassments. 
^Not  that  they  are  the  immediate  cause,  but  that  they  have  so  far 
■weakened  us,  and  made  us  so  completely  dependent  upon  the  people 
of  the  North  for  everything,  that  the  least  shock  to  commerce 
prostrates  us,  and  the  least  pressure  upon  them  is  turned  upon  us 
■with  redoubled  force.  We  have  seen  why  it  is  that  the  one  people  has 
risen  like  the  rocket,  and  the  other  has  fallen  like  its  stick.  We 
have  seen  that  their  positions  must  have  been  reversed,  if  the 
southern  people  had  maintained  their  foreign  trade.  The  opportuni- 
ty is  now  oflered  to  them  to  resume  it,  and  to  reap  the  rich  rewards 
from  it  that  they  have  hitherto  transferred  to  other  hands.  Fellow- 
citizens,  will  you  not  resume  it  ?  Everything  now  encourages  you 
to  do  so.  American  commerce  is  almost  released  from  its  fetters ; 
and  your  resources  will  enable  you  to  control  it.  You  are  not  wanting 
in  means,  in  skill,  in  ports,  or  waters,  to  accomplish  the  great  enter- 
prise. The  legislatures  of  your  respective  states  have  made  easy 
the  way,  and  safe  the  attempt,  to  accomplish  it.  They  have  author- 
ized you  to  form  associations  for  this  purpose,  in  which  you  may 
invest  what  you  please,  without  hazard  of  more  than  you  invest. 
Your  interests,  social,  pecuniary  and  political,  are  deeply  involved  in 
it.  A  single,  bold,  united,  manly  effort,  on  your  part,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  Every  citizen  must  take  an  interest  in  it — every  citizen,  a 
part  in  it. 

And  while  we  are  directing  our  united  exertions  to  the  great 
object,  let  us  not  forget  the  auxiliary  duties  which  devolve  upon  us 
as  individuals.  Let  us  reform  our  habits  of  extravagance.  Let  us 
become  an  industrious,  economical,  and  a  domestic  people  :  and 
what  we  practise  ourselves,  let  us  teach  our  children.  Let  us  make 
more  of  them  merchants — scientific,  reinitable,  practical  merchants. 
Let  our  planters  reform  their  agricultural  systems.  Let  them 
resolve  to  buy  nothing  that  their  farms  can  produce,  and  to  sell 
breadstuffs  under  every  season.  By  this  policy  they  will  not  gain 
more  in  independence,  than  in  wealth;  for  their  cotton  crops  reduced 
one-fourth  would  command  a  higher  price  than  they  now  do.  Na- 
ture has  practically  demonstrated  this  truth  to  our  planters,  again 
and  again  ;  but  they  will  not  jirofit  by  her  lessons.  Never  does  she 
shorten  their  crops,  that  they  are  not  more  than  compensated  in  the 
price  ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  shorten  them  themselves. 
In  1825,  a  rumor  was  spread,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  cotton 
crop  on  hand  would  not  sujiply  the  demand  by  some  fifty  or  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  ;  and  immediately  the  article  rose  from  twelve  or 
thirteen  cents  to  thirty.     No  class  of  the  community  are  so  deeply 
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interested  in  a  direct  trade  as  they  are.  For  the  want  of  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  lose  in  the  price  of  all  that  they  raise,  and  all  that 
they  consume. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  carry  on  a  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  because  we  have  not  the  requisite  capital.  That  is  to  say, 
the  people  of  the  southern  states,  with  the  most  ample  resources 
that  any  people  of  equal  numbers  ever  possessed,  cannot  do  that 
which  all  nations  have  done,  from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Texans. 
Have  we  less  capital  now  than  we  had  in  17G9  1  Did  the  capital 
which  made  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  larger  importers  than  all 
the  northern  states  combined  desert  them  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  flee  to  the  northern  states'? 
But  what  is  the  capital  that  sustains  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time  1  Cash  1  Bank-notes  1  Why,  all  the  specie 
and  banlv-notcs  in  circulation  three  years  ago,  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Sabine,  would  not  have  purchased  the  exports  of 
183G  ;  and  all  the  specie  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  would 
not  purchase  the  exports  for  six  years  to  come,  at  that  year's  prices 
— a  fact  that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  when  the  cotton  and 
specie  traflic  was  so  strongly  recommended  to  us  in  by-gone  days. 
And  yet  the  exports  of  that  year  were  bought  and  sold. 

How  was  the  operation  effected  ?  We  will  take  a  southern  staple, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  and  a  small  part  to  represent  the  whole 
crop,  and  exhibit  the  process.  The  northern  importer  formed  com- 
mercial connections  at  the  South  and  in  Liverpool.  He  ordered  the 
southern  house  to  lay  in  for  him  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  to 
draw  on  him  for  the  price.  The  draft  was  drawn,  and  sold  for 
southern  bank-notes,  to  some  one  who  wanted  northern  funds. 
The  notes  paid  the  planter  for  the  cotton,  who  bought  his  supplies 
with  them  from  the  merchant,  who  returaed  them  to  the  bank,  where 
they  remained  ready  to  purchase  as  much  more  cotton.  The  cotton 
went  on  to  the  northern  merchant,  who  shipped  it  to  Liverpool,  and 
upon  the  credit  of  it,  drew  a  bill  upon  the  Liverpool  house,  which 
he  sold  for  northern  bank-notes,  and  with  them  paid  the  southern 
draft.  The  Liverpool  merchant  turned  the  cotton  into  goods,  shipped 
them  to  his  correspondent  at  the  North,  drew  a  bill  upon  him, 
which  he  sold,  and  from  the  proceeds  paid  his  acceptance.  Or,  he 
sold  the  cotton  for  cash,  paid  his  acceptance,  and  procured  the  goods 
upon  a  credit,  for  the  benefit  of  his  American  friend,  who  renewed 
the  operation  before  the  terra  of  credit  expired.  There  are  varia- 
tions in  the  process,  which  we  have  not  time  to  notice.  Sometimes 
it  is  conducted  throughout  by  agents  of  foreign  houses  established 
in  this  country.  This,  we  believe,  is  now  the  usual  mode  ;  and  other 
modes  are  adopted,  according  to  circumstances :  but  in  this  way,  or 
some  other,  substantially  the  same,  have  all  the  productions  of 
the  country  which  have  gone  to  foreign  markets,  been  bought  and 
sold.  No  money  has  come  South,  gone  North,  or  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  The  trafhc  has  been  conducted  entirely  upon  credit.  We 
have  only,  therefore,  to  clothe  our  merchants  with  the  same  credit 
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that  the  northern  importer  has,  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  same 
oftice.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Simply  by  giving  them  the  control 
of  as  much  property  as  the  northern  importer  possesses.  It  matters 
not  what  kind  uf  property  you  give  them,  provided  it  equals  his  in 
value.  His  jn-operty  is  his  capital  ;  it  consists  of  houses,  ships,  and 
stocks  of  dillerent  kinds.  He  never  barters  these  for  goods  ;  but  the 
foreign  merchant,  knowing  that  he  has  them,  and  being  anxious  to 
dispose  of  his  own  merchandise,  very  readily  credits  him  upon  the 
strength  of  his  resources.  But  who  supposes  that  this  kind  of 
capital  is  essential  to  foreign  trade?  If  the  planters  of  the  South 
would  place  ten  bales  in  the  hundred  of  their  next  year's  cotton  crop 
in  the  hands  of  merchants  in  the  six  principal  seaports,  the  merchants 
in  each  city  would  have  a  capital  of  more  than  half  a  million  ; 
quite  as  good  in  all  respects  as  any  merchant  in  the  Union  pos- 
sesses of  so  great  a  value.  Nay,  far  better ;  for  their  capital  would 
enter  into  their  trade — would  go  to  Europe  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  coin  for  commercial  purposes — would  itself  establish  the 
owners'  credit  there — or  rather  set  all  credit  at  defiance,  and  convert 
their  traffic  into  a  cash  business.  Does  the  world  produce  such  a 
capital  for  foreign  commerce.?  Indeed,  almost  all  the  capital  of  the 
country  has  to  be  resolved  into  tliis,  before  it  is  of  any  value  to 
trade  upon  abroad. 

The  next  best  capital  to  cotton  is  money ;  and  this  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  people,  in  any  quantity  that  the  most  active 
commerce  may  require.  When,  therefore,  we  are  taunted  by 
northern  paragraphists,  with — "  plantations  and  negroes  will  not  be 
easily  bartered  for  merchandise  in  Europe,"  we  excuse  the  insult  in 
charity  to  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  ;  and  in  farther  indulgence, 
we  reply,  "  quite  as  easily  as  Wall-street  buildings,  and  Wall-street 
stocks.  The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  property  is,  that 
the  one  produces  that  which  will  buy  goods  in  Europe,  and  the  other 
does  not." 

We  most  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  southern  people  to 
this  great  interest.  We  beg  them  to  promote  it,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  which  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
states  have  offered  to  them.  We  feel  well  assured  that  all  who 
make  investments  in  the  importing  business  will  reap  large  profits 
frojn  it.  Managed  with  common  prudence,  it  must  be  profitable. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Savannah,  long  practised  in  mercantile  business, 
and  of  large  resources,  proposed  forming  a  copartnership  in  the  im- 
porting trade,  if  they  could  meet  with  proper  encouragement,  upon 
these  terms  :  that  the  country  merchants  who  might  join  the  asso- 
ciation, should  be  supplied  with  their  goods  at  cost  and  charges;  and 
that  the  firm  would  look  to  sales  to  disinterested  individuals  for  its 
profits.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  country  merchants  would 
only  have  to  hand  in  their  orders,  receive  their  supplies  in_  a  month 
or  two,  direct  from  the  fiictories,  and  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  drawing  a  handsome  interest  upon  the  capital  invested. 
What  country  merchant  would  refuse  to  become  a  partner  in  such 
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an  establishment?  But  we  take  higher  groinid  than  mere  pecuniary 
interest.  We  address  ourselves  to  the  patriotism  of  the  southern 
people,  to  their  pride  of  character,  to  their  regard  for  the  rising  race, 
to  their  love  of  independence — and  by  all  these  considerations,  we 
solicit  them  to  put  at  hazard  something  for  the  recovery  of  our  lost 
commerce.  We  believe  that  a  gratuitous  contribution  tu  this  object, 
of  ten  per  cent,  from  a  year's  income  of  every  citizen  of  the  South, 
would  in  the  end  be  to  all  the  best  investment  that  they  ever  made. 
We  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states 
to  send  representatives  to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Augusta  in 
October  next,  to  devise  means  of  accomplishing  our  all-important  ob- 
ject. The  advantages  of  the  former  meetings  have  been  already  most 
signally  felt.  They  have  aroused  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  this  matter, 
which  profoundly  instructs,  while  it  greatly  amazes  us.  They  have 
produced  concert  of  action  and  harmony  of  feeling  in  the  southern 
states.  By  one  impulse,  they  have  moved  all  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  South  to  our  assistance.  They  have  awakened  active  exertions 
in  the  people  of  several  states,  to  give  their  states  the  lead  in  the 
great  enterprise.  So  much  have  they  done ;  and  more  will  they 
doubtless  do,  as  their  numbers  increase.  We  promise  ourselves 
from  them  united  counsel  and  a  mighty  effort  in  pushing  on  our 
great  works  of  internal  improvement.  From  all  our  seaports,  are 
railways  extending  in  every  direction  over  the  broad  area  of  our 
fertile  country — admirable  precursors  of  our  admirable  design.  Fu- 
ture conventions  will  consider  how  these  may  be  converted  into 
bonds  of  union — how  they  may  be  combined  and  extended  for  the 
common  good.  How  strongly  do  they  recommend  to  the  people  of 
the  South  unusual  and  untiring  exertions  to  reclaim  their  lost  com- 
merce !  In  eight  and  forty  hours,  they  will  lay  the  planters'  produce 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic — in  as  many  hours  more,  they  will 
lay  the  proceeds  of  it  at  the  foot  of  mountains.  Availing  ourselves 
of  our  own  ports,  of  our  own  ships,  and  of  the  agency  which  makes 
our  roads  so  useful,  we  may  in  twenty  days  place  our  staples  in 
Europe ;  and  in  as  many  more,  receive  the  avails  of  them  at  our 
own  doors.  Why,  with  these  advantages  before  us.  should  we  send 
our  produce  a  coastwise  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles  ;  and  then 
travel  as  far  ourselves,  to  gather  a  small  part  of  its  returns  1  Since 
our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  nothing  amazes  us 
more,  than  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  year  183G,  and 
for  a  gentleman  in  a  small  town  two  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of 
Georgia,  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  South  to  a  sense  of  the  losses 
which  they  were  sustaining,  and  the  advantages  they  were  losing, 
by  their  neglect  of  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations.  If  we  improve 
the  hint  which  that  gentleman  has  dropped,  as  we  should,  we  will 
have  conferred  a  favor  upon  the  southern  states  which  they  can 
never  over-appreciate,  or  duly  reward. 

The  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  enlarge  upon 
the  probable  benefits  that  would  result  from  the  accomplishment  of 
our  purpose.  They  may  be  inferred  from  the  retrospect  which  we 
have  taken. 
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If  the  reader  require  better  evidence  than  this,  let  him  look  to  the 
state  tliat  lias  improved  the  advantages  whioli  we  have  neglected. 
In  183(3,  "  New- York  imported  six  times  the  amount  of  her  exports, 
while  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  imported  little  more 
than  one-fourtli  of  theirs."  Which  is  in  the  most  prosperous  con- 
dition '?  Could  we  divide  between  our  southern  seaports  but  a 
fourth  of  the  commerce  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire  State,  it 
would  diftuse  new  life  and  activity  through  all  the  states  in  which 
those  seaports  are  located.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  !Means  be- 
fore quoted,  say,  "  the  Collector  of  the  City  of  New-York  received  in 
183G,  at  the  custom-houses,  five  millions  of  dollars."  We  know, 
that  in  1833,  the  officers  in  pay  of  the  government,  who  were  cm- 
ployed  in  those  "  custom-houses,"  were  considerably  the  rise  of  three 
hundred,  independent  of  their  private  assistants.  In  183G,  they 
probably  all  together  amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred.  A  village 
population  of  collectors,  with  a  million  per  annum  in  their  pockets, 
reserved  mainly  from  the  proceeds  of  southern  industry  !  Who  can 
contemplate  a  city  enjoying  such  a  commerce,  without  the  liveliest 
admiration  !  To  what  an  interesting  train  of  reflections  docs  it  give 
rise !  What  throngs  of  merchants  are  gathered  there,  to  bear  her 
stores  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  republic !  How 
vast  the  multitude  of  laborers  deriving  an  easy  subsistence,  from 
bearing  her  merchandise  from  ship  to  store,  and  from  store  to  ship 
again ! 

How  countless  the  number  of  artisans,  made  busy  by  her  ship- 
ping— of  clerks,  in  honorable  service,  and  valuable  schooling  in  every 
branch  of  trade — of  public  officers,  drawn  thither  by  her  commerce, 
and  feeding  on  its  fruits  !  While  over  all,  and  moving  all,  and  richer 
than  all,  the  importer  presides.  He  it  is,  who  gives  life  and  spirit 
and  activity  to  the  busy  mart.  His  tribute  is  fifteen  millions  per 
annum  levied  upon  as  many  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  to  raise  your 
portion  of  this  tribute,  fellow-citizens,  that  you  are  now  exchanging 
redeemable  for  unredeemable  notes,  and  giving  large  odds  for  the 
privilege — that  you  are  giving  articles,  prized  by  all  the  world,  for 
paper  which,  but  for  your  voluntary  servitude,  would  be  as  worthless 
to  you  as  the  refuse  of  which  it  is  made — that  you  are  submitting  to 
daily  sacrifices  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  fearfully  large,  to  raise 
funds,  the  use  of  which  you  had  never  known,  had  you  known  how  to 
use  your  own  resources — that  you  are  burdened  with  debt,  and  your 
peace  disturbed  by  the  still  heavier  burdens  which  it  threatens  to 
bring  upon  you.  It  was  to  visit  this  lordling's  domain,  ride  abroad 
in  his  ships,  or  draw  a  mite  from  his  stores,  that  many  a  worthy  son 
of  the  South  has  found  a  grave  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
yet,  fellow-citizens,  he  is  almost  as  completely  in  your  power  as  the 
nursling  is  in  its  mother's.  You  hold  the  element  from  which  he  de- 
rives his  strength,  and  you  have  only  to  withdraw  it  to  make  him  as 
subservient  to  you  as  you  now  are  to  him.  You  have  but  to  speak 
the  word,  and  his  empire  is  transferred  to  your  own  soil,  and  his 
sovereignty  to  the  sons  of  that  soil. 

Were  this  done,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  unequal  barter  of 
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which  we  have  spoken — the  doleful  cry  of  northern  funds  would  be 
hushed — the  speculations  upon  southern  distress  would  cease — the  dis- 
orders of  the  currency  would  be  healed — the  relation  of  the  commercial 
agents  would  be  changed.  They  would  be  acquaintances  and  friends, 
identical  in  feeling  and  identical  in  interest ;  enjoying  mutual  confi- 
dence and  interchanging  mutual  favors.  It  would  be  their  interest  and 
their  pleasure  to  sustain  each  other  in  times  of  distress.  Debtors  would 
not  be  summoned  two  hundred  miles  from  home  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  their  creditors ;  nor  to  their  other  burdens,  would  be  added  the 
onerous  costs  of  the  federal  judicatories.  The  fountain  and  the  streams 
of  commerce,  lying  all  within  our  own  land,  would  enrich  it  to  an  ex- 
tent that  none  can  foresee.  Our  works  of  internal  improvement 
would  receive  a  new  and  ever-accelerating  impetus — our  drooping 
cities  would  be  revived — our  creeping  commerce  winged  ;  and  aH  the 
blessings,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  invariably  accom- 
pany affluence  and  independence,  would  be  ours.  Fellow-citizens, 
shall  they  be  ours  1  Or  is  this  great  enterprise  in  which  our  honor, 
our  interest,  our  safety,  our  all,  is  involved,  to  end  in  a  few  con- 
vulsive efforts,  and  a  few  bootless  appeals'? 


ART.  YI.-FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  SOUTH.* 

THE   COMMERCIAIi   FUTURE  OF  VIRGINIA — CITIES  OF  THE   CHESAPEAKE — SOUTHERN 

STEAJI  LINES,  ETC. 

1.  The  advantages  of  the  geographical  position  of  Virginia. 

2.  The  probability  that  Virginia  can  secure  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  interior. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay,  entitled,  from  its  climate  and  commercial 
advantages,  to  be  called  the  American  Adriatic,  extends  from  the 
latitude  of  36°  50'  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north.  It  va- 
ries from  10  to  20  miles  in  width,  affords  generally  about  nine  Aith- 
oms  of  water,  and  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  vessels  of  any  class 
whatsoever.  It  is  free  from  ice  and  safe  from  storms.  It  receives 
the  commerce  of  those  important  tributaries,  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the 
Rappahannock,  York  and  James  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  and  the  Albe- 
marle Sound.  It  is  the  medium  of  importation  and  exportation  for 
the  tide-water  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  Georgetown,  Alex- 
dria,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Portsmouth  and  Nor- 
folk— these  cities  have  an  aggregate  commercial  population  of  more 
than  300,000.  It  receives,  or  ought  to  receive,  the  productions  of  about 
80,000  square  miles,  its  legitimate  territory,  besides  what  it  may 
hereafter  obtain  by  communications  with  the  interior.  The  Chesa- 
peake has  a  single  inlet,  between  Cape  Henry,  in  lat.  37°,  and  Cape 


*  For  other  interesting  papers  upon  Southern  Foreign   Trade,   Steamships,  &c.,  see 
our  work,  Industrial  Resources,  etc.,  vol.  iii. 
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Charles  In  lat.  37°  12'.  The  powerful  fortification  of  Point  Comfort 
commands  this  inlet,  and  protects  its  commerce.  Together  with 
Fortress  Monroe,  which  is  sitnated  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south,  it 
commands  the  entrance  of  Hampton  Roads,  an  anchorage  perfectly 
safe  from  enemies  or  elements.  Within  15  miles  of  this  inlet,  roads 
and  fortress,  is  situated  the  city  of  Norfolk  ;  which,  from  its  excel- 
lent harborage  and  accessibility,  its  salubrity  of  climate,  its  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  supplies,  can  sustain  as  heavy  a  commercial 
.  population,  and  can  afford  as  cheap  a  rate  of  foctorage  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  interior,  as  any  other  Atlantic  city  whatever.  So  su- 
perior are  the  natural  advantages  of  this  city,  that  more  than  70 
years  since  it  was  regarded  as  "  the  emporium  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  its  waters,"  whilst  secondary  to  this  place  were  "  liichmond, 
Petersburg,  Baltimore,"  and  other  towns.  Perhaps,  with  a  pro- 
phetic distrust  of  the  enterprise  of  his  countrymen,  the  writer  added, 
"accidental  circumstances  may,  however,  control  the  indications  of 
nature,"* 

They  have  certainly  done  so.  An  estuary,  extending  more  than 
200  miles  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  its  only  communication 
with  the  ocean  being  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  a  port  possessing 
such  superior  advantages,  it  follows  that  all  the  commerce  brought 
from  the  interior  by  artificial  lines  of  transportation,  which  termin- 
ate  at  every  point  upon  the  Chesapeake,  must  seek  the  immediate 
vicinage  of  this  port  for  exportation. 

Upon  the  indisputable  proposition  that  artificial  facilities  of  trans- 
portation being  equal,  commerce  will  prefer  the  most  direct,  the  line 
of  rail-road  projected  by  Virginia  from  the  port  of  Norfolk,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  her  southern  boundary,  until  it  strikes  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Memphis,  with  another  line,  extending  to  the  Ohio  River, 
will  alfoid  the  most  direct  line  of  transit  for  the  commerce  of  an  ex- 
tensive region  to  the  ocean.  The  junction  of  the  ISlississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers  is  upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the 
Capes  of  Virginia.  This  then  is  the  base  of  transportation  of  the 
commerce  destined  to  exportation  from  the  Chesapeake.  The  sim- 
plest triangulation  of  the  trade,  upon  the  principle  afllrincd,  will 
show  that  any  line  deflecting  from  this  base,  and  striking  the  C  hesa- 
peake  at  any  point  north  of  the  outlet,  must  involve  the  disadvantage 
of  lengthened  distance  and  increased  time. 

The  connections  with  the  interior,  which  have  been  referred  to, 
will  be  found  to  afftjrd  lighter  grades,  cheaper  construction,  greater 
amount' and  variety  of  trade,  than  any  transmontane  rail-road  lines 
to  the  north  of  them.  The  commerce  of  the  Chesapeake  having 
been  siiown  to  the  port'of  Norfolk, f  it  is  now  proper  to  examine 
what  amount  of  commerce  from  the  interior  will  seek  the  Chesa- 
peake for  exjiortation. 


•  Mr.  Jefferson. 

t  It  i-i  proper  lo  state  that  Norfolk  is  nscd  for  tlio  Virginia  cities  generally.  All  of 
them,  by  their  conneciions,  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  export  and  import  trade  re- 
ferred to. 
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The  natural  and  original  line  of  transportation  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  to  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  L'nion 
and  to  Europe,  was  the  river  and  coast  navigation.  This,  although 
so  circuitous  and  tedious  as  to  involve  an  average  voyage  of  nearly 
4,000  miles,  and  three  months,  from  the  point  of  departure  to  its 
parallel  upon  the  Atlantic,  was  yet  more  cheap  and  rapid  than  the 
wagonage  of  the  whole  interior  product  and  supply,  across  the  inter- 
vening country  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  of  this  vast  commerce  was 
compelled  to  risk  the  snags  of  the  Mississippi,  the  climatic  injuries 
of  New-Orleans  and  the  Gulf,  to  double  the  Cape  and  thread  the 
treacherous  reefs  of  Florida,  and  to  follow  the  dangerous  and  inhos- 
pitable coast  of  the  Carolinas.  This  commerce  was  compelled,  al- 
most, to  circumnavigate  the  Atlantic  States,  to  reach  any  eastern 
port  in  the  Unifin. 

But  the  construction  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  direct  com- 
munication has  demonstrated,  that  commerce  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  delay,  injury  and  expense  of  this  circuit ;  but  it  will  seek  its  do- 
mestic or  foreign  market  by  the  shortest  and  cheapest  lines.  The 
commerce  of  the  world  will  not  double  Cape  Horn,  if  it  can  cross  at 
Panama,  nor  go  around  Good  Hope,  if  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Sea  can  be  connected. 

In  considering  the  probability  that  the  commerce  from  the  states 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Northern  Alabama,  Northern  Mis- 
sissippi and  Virginia,  will  seek  an  outlet  by  artificial  lines  of  trans- 
portation, directly  across  to  the  Atlantic,  I  do  not  affirm  that  parallel 
lines  of  natural  and  of  artificial  transportation,  equal  in  length,  are 
equal  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  untaxed  current  of  a  navi- 
gable stream  affords  the  cheapest  rate  of  transportation  known.  But 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  compounded  of  distance,  time,  insurance, 
and  the  amount  of  commerce  ;  upon  this  principle,  artificial  lines  of 
direct  transit  have  advantages  that  are  rapidly  securing  the  trans- 
portation of  the  most  valuable  commerce  between  the  producing 
regions  of  the  interior  and  the  points  of  consumption  or  of  exporta- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  affirm  any  normal  rule  of  comparison  between 
natural  and  artificial  lines  of  transportation,  but  the  following 
approximates  sufficiently  near,  perhaps,  to  establish  the  proposition 
for  which  I  am  contendhig.  An  eminent  engineer  says  :  "  If  trans- 
portation be  four  times  as  much  on  a  rail-road  as  on  a  river,  general 
trade  will  follow  the  river,  uidess  its  winding  amount  to  a  mileage 
quadruple  that  of  the  rail-road."  This  rule  has  been  verified  by  a 
comparison  of  average  freights  on  the  rail-road  and  on  the  iMississippi 
River.  The  ratio  may  therefore  be  safely  fixed  at  four  to  one,  though 
it  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  amount  of  commerce,  rate  of 
insurance  and  time,  as  well  as  the  comparative  length  of  the  com- 
peting lines.  But  the  rail-roads  will  have  a  monopoly  of  the  mail, 
merchandise  and  travel.  At  once  proprietors  of  the  road,  and  com- 
mon carriers  of  the  commerce,  their  administration  will  possess  a 
unity  and  system  which  no  other  method  of  transportation  can. 
With  these  advantages,  a  tariff  of  charges  may  be  arranged  which  will 
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discriminate  in  favor  of  the  freights  on  the  more  important  staples  of 
agricultural  productions,  and  thus  the  terminal  cities  of  the  rail-roads 
will  secure  a  factorage,  which  will  amply  indemnify  them  for  the  re- 
duction of  freights  upon  the  favored  articles — the  market  value  and 
dividends  of  the  stocks  being  maintained  by  the  peculiar  sources  of 
income  which  have  been  referred  to.  The  influence  of  this  important 
advantage  is  shown  in  the  transportation  of  flour  from  Albany  to  Bos- 
ton, and  of  coal  and  flour  to  Baltimore  ;  the  rail-rouds  in  both  cases 
*  crossing  water  lines  which  can  carry  either  articles  j'^er  se  at  a  lower 
rate  than  would  remunerate  the  rail-road — the  indemnity  of  the 
roads  being  in  both  cases  the  incidental  advantage  resulting  from  the 
flour  and  coal  trade. 

We  may  then  safely  suppose  that  a  rail-road  not  exceeding  800 
miles  in  length,  connecting  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
with  the  port  of  Norfolk,  with  gradients  not  exceeding  sixty  feet, 
against  the  heavy  trade,  can  successfully  compete  for  the  export  of 
produce  and  the  import  of  merchandise,  with  the  river  and  coastwise 
shipment,  which  I  have  more  particularly  described. 

This  is  an  extreme  application  of  the  principle  laid  down  as 
ultimately  to  govern  the  commercial  connection  of  the  interior  with 
the  Atlantic  ports.  Nor  is  its  demonstration  indispensable  to  the 
development  of  a  sufficient  commercial  interest  in  Virginia  for  the 
great  purposes  which  have  been  indicated.  The  legitimate  trade  area 
of  the  lines  of  rail-road  referred  to,  will  be  adequate  even  without 
that  ti'ade  which  may  be  taken  from  the  Mississippi  itself.  But  that 
the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  will  not  continue  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Florida,  is  proven  by  the  success  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic  cities,  which  have  borne  off' much  from  the  Upper  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  whilst  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile,  have  become 
formidable  competitors  with  New-Orleans  for  the  trade  of  the  Middle 
Mississippi ;  Virginia  being  almost  the  only  Atlantic  state  which  has 
not  some  rail-road  connection  with  the  interior. 

But  any  doubt  of  the  ultimate  tendency  of  trade  is  dispelled  by  the 
admission  and  action  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  purchase  by  that  city  of  the  charter  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Rail-road,  was  based  upon  the  apprehended  loss  of  the 
upper  trade.  This,  under  the  combined  competition  of  the  Eastern 
Atlantic  cities,  was  being  drawn  off" from  its  natural  outlet — the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  merchants  of  New-Orleans  were  desirous  to 
open  a  direct  communication  across  the  Gulf  and  Isthmus,  with  the 
Pacific  coast ;  hence  they  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  rail-road. 
This  will  effect  a  saving  over  the  Panama  crossing  of  more  than 
1,500  miles.  New-Orleans  will  thus  be  placed  upon  the  line  of 
travel  and  commerce  between  the  Eastern  cities  of  the  [Jnited  States, 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  ports  of  Asia.  She  will  be  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Gulf  trade  ;  but  that  she  expects  to  lose  and  is  pre- 
paring for  the  loss  of  much  of  the  commerce  legitimately  her  own  ;  that 
she  believes  the  line  of  commerce  will  be  estai)lishod  directly  across 
the  Atlantic  states,  will  appear  from  the  proof  which  follows.  In  the 
February  number  of  the  Commercial  Review  is  published  a  paper 
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headed,  "  Thoughts  on  a  Kail-road  System  for  New-Orleans,  by  Thos. 
B.  Ilewson,  Esq.,  Civil  Engiiiuer,"  we  here  find  the  assertion  : 

"  That  the  present  (trade)  basin  of  New-Orleans  is  being  acted  on 
by  the  ro.ilroads  of  all  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  from  New-York  to 
Mobile.  South  of  the  Ohio  the  roads  of  Charleston  are  at  work,  and 
those  of  Mobile  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Though  the  domain  of 
New-Orleans  is  thus  parceled  out  amongst  rivals,  she  yet  looks  on 
with  as  much  indillerence  as  though  her  commercial  greatness  were 
inalienable." 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Hewson  surrenders  entirely  the  trade  of  the 
Upper  Ohio.     He  says  : 

"  The  rail-roads  of  New-York  hold  Cincinnati  at  present  under  their 
influence,  and  operating  from  that  point,  (Cincinnati,)  New-York  is 
sapping  the  prosperity  of  Louisville," 

He  seems  to  regard  Memphis  as  the  diaphragm  of  the  Mississippi; 
above  that  point  the  territory  is  scarcely  debatable  :  its  product 
must  seek  exportation  across  the  Atlantic  states.  New-Orleans  may 
maintain  herself  against  her  Atlantic  rival  by  securing  the  lower 
trade  ;  yet,  to  do  this,  she  is  advised  to  construct  a  system  of  rail- 
roads in  aid  of  the  Mississippi.  The  positions  of  the  able  and 
elaborate  article  referred  to  may  be  thus  condensed : 

1.  The  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  may  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Atlantic  states  and  exported  from  the  Atlantic 
cities. 

2.  The  trade  of  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Mississippi  has  been  thus  re- 
versed, and  is  now  exported  chiefly  from  Boston,  New-York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

3.  New-Orleans  is  restricted  to  the  commSrce  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  and  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile  are  competing  for 
that. 

4.  New-Orleans  must  adopt  the  rail-road  system  to  strengthen  her 
position.  The  arguments  and  admonitions  of  Mr.  Hewson  are 
indorsed  by  the  highest  authority.  De  Bow's  Review  adds, 
editorially  : 

"  We  believe  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hewson's  communication 
will,  if  adopted,  be  worth  more  to  New-Orleans  than  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  California  to  the  American  people  ;  and  we  call  upon 
the  press  in  the  city,  and  out  of  it,  to  republish  the  article,  and  to 
m-ge  its  subject  unceasingly  upon  their  readers.  The  author  has 
shown,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  the  eminently  dangerous  position 
which  New-Orleans  now  occupies  with  reference  to  western  com- 
merce, and  the  almost  certainty  of  a  speedy  decadence  of  her  pros- 
perity, already  begun,  unless  the  tocsin  be  sounded,  and  our  citizens 
are  aroused  from  their  sleep  of  death.  Up  !  up  !  ye  men  of  capital ; 
ye  men  of  influence  and  enterprise  ;  for  it  is  no  common  danger  that 
menaces.  The  hour  is  even  noiv.  Though  the  remote  contingency 
of  Tehuantepec  be  achieved,  the  summer  for  us  is  nearly  past — the 
harvest  ended — we  are  not  saved  F'' 

"  Well  may  Mr.  Hewson  poetically  declare  that  '  New-Orleans  is 
sleeping  in  purple  pomp,  with  the  deadly  aspic  at  her  bosom.'  " 
VOL.  I.  33 
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I  conskler,  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  interested  witnesses  and  the 
existence  of  indisputable  lacts  are  concerned,  the  proposition  that  the 
internal  trade  will  prefer  a  direct  transit,  is  established.  The  com- 
petition amongst  the  Atlantic  ports  for  this  trade  will  be  ultimately 
determined  :  1st.  By  their  relative  distances  from  the  interior.  2d, 
By  the  relative  value  and  amount  of  the  trade  and  its  appropriate 
travel.     3d.  By  the  relative  cost  of  the  artificial  lines. 

We  may  safely  affirm,  from  a  comparison  of  these  requisites,  that 
'  a  line  drawn  from  Louisville,  or  Memphis,  to  Norfolk,  will  be  the  pre- 
ferred line  of  commerce,  because  it  comprehends  a  trade  area  of  the 
richest  and  most  varied  character.  It  will  be  of  cheaper  construction, 
because  it  will  cross  the  Blue  Ridge,  Alleghany  and  Cumberland 
Mountains  without  a  tunnel,  and  with  no  grades  of  more  than  sixty 
feet  to  the  mile  ;  it  will  be  made  with  slave-labor,  and  with  western 
provisions  ;  it  offers  no  climatic  obstructions  at  any  season,  but  passes- 
through  temperate  and  healthful  latitudes.  If  I  have  been  success- 
ful in  demonstrating  a  direct  commerce  l>etween  the  interior  and  the 
Atlantic  cities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  share  of  that 
.commerce,  appropriate  to  the  cities  of  Virginia,  will  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  to  Europe. 

No  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  can  expect  more  than  to  secure  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  a  trade  area  appropriate  to  its  posi- 
tion. To  realize  the  anticipated  course  of  commerce  we  should  arrange 
the  great  producing  region  of  the  West  into  distinct  geographical  di- 
visions ;  each  of  these  divisions  will  have  its  lines  of  artificial  trans- 
portation, each  of  which  will  strike  some  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  all  of  which  will  converge  upon  the  ultimate  European 
markets  for  which  their  trade  is  intended. 

The  immense  extent  of  this  producing  region,  extending  through 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  comprehending  more  than  half  the  states  of 
the  Union,  will  prove  that  any  one  of  the  geographical  subdivisions 
referred  to,  will  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  Atlantic  city,  or  system 
of  cities,  appropriate  to  its  course  of  trade.  The  northwestern  states 
will,  of  course,  pursue  their  present  lines  of  transportation  ;  the  south- 
em  states  will  export  through  Charleston,  Mobile,  Savannah  and  New- 
Orleans.  The  western  and  southwestern  states  must  trade  directly 
through  the  port  of  Norfolk,  because  it  lies  directly  upon  their  path 
to  the  ocean,  and  to  the  market  cities  of  the  world. 

We  then  claim  specifically  the  trade  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  Virginia,  with  much  of  the  trade  which 
is  collected  at  the  interior  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville 
and  Memphis. 

[  do  not  pause  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  trade ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  to  the  most  incredulous,  our  capacity  to  establish  a 
commerce.  But  the  support  of  the  enterprise  which  you  propose  to 
establish,  depends  more  upon  travel,  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise and  the  remittance  of  specie,  than  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
heavy  agricultural  staples  of  the  interior. 

The  line  of  national  and  international  communication,  projected  and 
in  progress  between  Virginia  and  New-Orleans,  has  been  proven  to 
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be  part  of  a  great  line  of  travel  between  the  eastern  Atlantic  cities  of 
the  Union,  the  great  southwestern  city  of  New-Urleans,  and  the  pro- 
posed crossing  by  rail-road  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuuntepec.  That  some 
crossing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Central  America  will  at  present  be  preferred 
to  the  rail-roads  wildly  projected  to  cross  from  Memphis,  St.  Louis 
and  the  lakes,  to  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  There  are  so  many  obstacles  to  a  rail-road  communication 
through  that  vast  and  unsettled  country,  that  ti'avelers  would  be  un- 
willing to  embark  upon  a  car  which  might  be  arrested  by  flood,  fire 
or  savages,  in  the  midst  of  some  boundless  prairie,  or  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  some  impassable  swamp.  Travel,  munitions  of  war,  the  mail 
and  specie  must  seek,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  some  safer  line  of 
transportation.  For  the  trade  of  Asia  the  competition  would  be 
hopeless.  No  calculation  has  offered  freights  from  Asia  across  the 
continent  of  North  America  at  less  than  805  per  ton,  whilst  the  cur- 
rent freight  around  Cape  Horn  is  about  8'22.  No  difference  of  speed 
would  justify  such  a  difference  of  freight  upon  heavy  articles.  Russia 
could,  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amur,  and  her  line  of  rail-road 
now  under  construction,  transport  the  China  trade  to  Europe  by  a 
shorter  overland  route  than  that  projected  across  the  continent  of 
North  America,  saving  entirely  the  navigation  across  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans.  The  projected  lines  of  rail-road  and  canal  commu- 
nications through  Central  America,  will  unite  the  advantages  of  cheap 
freights  and  rapid  transportation  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  ensure  the 
trade  and  travel  communication  between  Asia  and  the  United  States, 
possibly  between  Asia  and  Europe.  I  may  only  advert  then  to  the 
prospect  of  being  upon  the  presumed  line  of  travel  and  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  500,000,000  of  people 
in  Asia,  with  whom  we  are  taught  to  anticipate  a  commerce.*  We 
may  only  advert  to  the  assertion  made  by  highly  competent  authori- 
ty,! that  the  teas  alone  of  China  exported  to  the  United  States  annu- 
ally amount  to  820.000,000,  whilst  the  foreign  commerce  with  the 
Oriental  nations  is  estimated  at  8200,000,000  annually. 

If,  however,  we  confine  our  anticipations  to  the  mere  transportation 
of  the  valuable  articles  of  gold,  silver,  teas,  and  silks,  which  we  may 
expect,  together  with  the  travel  and  other  accessories  intended  for 
American  consumption,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  lines  of  Vir- 
ginia rail-road,  comprising  sections  of  the  most  direct  line  of  commu- 
nication, to  which  I  have  adverted,  must  afford  great  advantages  in 
building  up  a  foreign  commerce,  and  sustaining  a  line  of  ocean  steam- 
ers. We  may  note,  incidentally,  that  in  regard  to  tea,  an  article  of 
prime  commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe  : 

"It  is  said,  the  finest  descriptions  do  not  reach  England;  the  Man- 
darins pay  very  high  prices  for  those  teas,  and  their  flavor  is  so  deli- 
cate that  they  would  not  bear  four  or  five  months'  sweating  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship.  Many  of  the  finest  teas,  drunk  in  China,  would  not 
bear  this  hot  and  humid  atmosphere.     The  teas  conveyed  to  Europe 

*  Mr.  Palmer's  letter  to  Mr.  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Walker's  reporu 
t  Tea  and  the  Tea-trade,  by  G.  Kye,  Esq.,  of  CantoE. 
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by  sea  require  to  be  dried  and  fired  to  a  degree  which  must  injure 
their  quality."*  We  may,  tliercfore,  fairly  anticipate  a  large  share  of 
the  transportation  of  this  important  article  of  Asiatic  trade  from  the 
completed  comiection  between  the  eastern  cities  of  the  Union  and  the 
coast  of  Asia. 

The  varied  resources  of  these  lines,  to  which  I  have  referred,  will 
enable  the  city  of  Norfolk  to  compete  with  the  southern  ports  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  Although  these  cities  lie  somewhat  nearer 
'to  the  trade-area  of  the  southwest,  the  saving  of  coastwise  ship- 
ment, eflected  by  direct  transit,  whether  the  cargo  is  destined  to  one 
of  the  eastern  cities,  or  the  great  markets  of  northern  Europe,  will  give 
the  city  of  Norfolk  immense  advantages. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Virginia  possesses  a  geo- 
graphical position  which  will,  upon  the  completion  of  the  great 
enterprises  in  which  she  is  now  engaged,  ensure  her  the  materials 
of  an  important  commerce. 

I  have  endeavored,  moreover,  to  prove,  that  her  railroad  system 
will,  with  its  connections,  afford  the  most  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation between  New-York  and  New-Orleans,  and  thus  with  our 
Pacific  possessions,  and  with  the  coast  of  Asia. 

With  these  materials  of  trade  and  travel,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  to  Europe. 

In  considering  a  subject  upon  which  the  commercial  independence 
of  Virginia  so  much  depends,  it  is,  of  course,  important  to  act  with 
circumspection,  and  to  do  nothing  which  may  involve  the  delay  or 
disappointment  of  our  purpose.  The  measure  requires  enterprise, 
capital,  and  perseverance  ;  it  depends  upon  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  materials  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  It  will 
require  the  eaiiiest  co-operation  of  the  various  cities  interested.  It 
has  been  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  prove  that  all  these  elements 
exist  and  may  be  commanded.  But  it  is  important  to  preserve  the 
confidence  of  the  world,  by  the  deliberate  energy  of  our  action. 
Precipitation  is  as  dangerous  as  delay.  Let  us  then  examine  the 
most  efficient  method  of  organizing  the  proposed  enterprise. 

The  original  cost  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  is  very  great,  but  it 
bears  small  proportion  to  their  annual  working  expenses  and  repairs. 
They  are  compelled  to  employ  so  much  of  their  space  and  tonnage 
in  carrying  fuel  that  they  cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  sail  vessels 
for  the  transportation  of  heavy  and  cheap  articles  of  commerce. 
They  must  be  confined  principally  to  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise, passengers,  the  mail,  and  specie. 

Since  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  due  to  the  Chesapeake,  will 
be  distributed  amongst  its  cities,  it  is  plain  that  a  union  of  these 
cities  can  alone  maintain  a  line  of  ocean  steamers.  Any  one  of  these 
cities  aspiring  to  be  the  terminus  of  such  a  line  must  come  in  com- 
petition with  Boston,  New-York,  and  Philadelphia ;  and  although 
state  pride  and  sectional  jealousy  may,  for  a  time,  support  such  an 
enterprise,  even  at  a  loss,  yet  the  return  of  national  harmony,  and 

*  Tea  and  Tea-trade,  New- York,  1850. 
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the  steady  attraction  of  interest,  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  trade 
will  revert  to  those  points  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed. 

If  Richmond,  or  any  river  city  of  the  Chesapeake,  should  engage 
alone  in  the  undertaking,  the  voyage  by  steamer  would  be  so  much 
lengthened  in  time  and  distance,  that  the  travel,  coming  from  the 
south,  would  take  a  northern  line,  upon  which  the  ocean  steaming 
would  be  less.  The  great  problem  with  the  traveler  is  to  diminish 
the  ocean  steaming,  because  of  the  superior  speed  and  safety  of 
steaming  by  land.  Hence  the  success  of  the  Boston  lines,  and  hence 
the  proposal  to  extend  a  rail-road  to  points  in  Upper  Canada,  from 
which  the  passage  across  the  ocean  will  be  reduced  to  about  2,000 
miles.  With  this  preference  for  land  over  ocean  or  river  steaming, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  city  can  sustain  alone  a  line  of 
steamers.  The  same  difficulty  will  present  itself  to  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Baltimore  to  establish  an  independent  line.  The  traveler 
intending  to  cross  the  Atlantic  would  naturally  prefer  going  from 
Baltimore,  or  New- York,  or  Philadelphia,  to  running  down  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Chesapeake — nearly  two  hundred  miles  out  of  a  direct 
course — and  then  to  return  to  the  direct  line  of  transit  from  Balti- 
more to  the  port  of  his  destination. 

It  is  evidently  as  impossible  that  Baltimore  can  work  a  line  of 
steamers  to  Europe  under  such  geographical  disadvantages,  as  that 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  or  Alexandria,  can  do  so. 

If,  however,  the  cities  of  the  Chesapeake  shall,  by  common  consent, 
make  Norfolk  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  line,  so  that,  as  to 
the  southern  transatlantic  travel,  advantages  of  time  and  distance 
would  be  equal,  with  the  somewhat  superior  comfort  and  safety  of 
a  southern  over  a  northern  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  a  line  would  be  perfectly  successful ;  each  city 
would  make  its  own  connections  by  bay  or  river  steamers,  and  the 
common  steam  line  from  Norfolk  would  make  a  time  and  afford  a 
rate  of  freight,  comparing  fiivorably  as  to  the  southern  travel,  at 
least  with  any  lines  north  of  it.  Each  city,  then,  contributing  its 
patronage  of  merchandise  and  remittance,  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  the  interior,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  would  cut  off  the 
transatlantic  travel  going  north,  because,  to  a  traveler  crossing  the 
latitude  of  Norfolk,  the  inducements  which  have  been  mentioned 
would  be  sufficient  to  determine  him  in  its  favor.  But,  if  the 
traveler  crosses  the  latitude  of  Norfolk,  and  goes  north  as  for  as 
Baltimore,  the  tendency  will  be  to  go  direct  to  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  or  Boston,  for  a  steamer.  Indeed,  as  to  Baltimore,  a  passenger 
coming  from  the  south,  upon  the  Portsmouth  road,  might  go  up  the 
bay  to  Baltimore  in  one  day,  and  come  down  the  bay  the  next,  on 
his  way  to  Europe  ;  he  would  naturally  prefer  taking  a  steamer  direct 
from  Norfolk.  It  may  be  said  that  lines  from  these  cities  may  touch 
at  Norfolk,  but  travelers  will  prefer  seeking  the  terminus  of  a  line 
for  the  superior  certainty.  There  may  be,  then,  such  a  combination 
of  the  importing  interests  of  the  several  cities,  trading  through  a 
common  outlet,  as  will  maintain  a  line  of  ocean  steamers.  But  there 
must  be  perfect  harmony  and  earnest  co-operation  amongst  them. 
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It  is  now  proper  to  consider  the  best  method  of  organizing  such 
an  enterprise.  There  are  now  pending,  before  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  several  propositions  for  the  establit-hment  of  a  line  of 
steamers.  They  are  all,  however,  referable  to  distinct  principles  of 
organization.     They  propose : 

1.  A  loan  of  state  credit  to  individuals,  with  a  lien  upon  the  stock 
insured  and  other  security. 

2.  A  joint-stock  association  to  the  capital  stock  of  individuals  and 
forporations,  which  shall  subscribe  two-fifths,  and  the  state  three- 
fifths. 

3.  A  joint-stock  association  to  which  the  cities  of  Virginia  are 
authorized  to  subscribe  in  their  corporate  capacities,  and  an  obliga- 
tion is  given  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  loan  a  given  amount  upon 
sufficient  security. 

These  proposals  are  all  based  upon  a  capital  of  one  or  one  and 
a  half  million  of  dollars.  In  the  first  proposal  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  loan  of  state  credit  to  one  or  more  individuals  will  not  bring 
to  the  enterprise  that  extended  and  combined  influence  necessary  to 
sustain  so  important  an  enterprise. 

The  proposed  lien  is  moreover  nominal,  because  it  is  based  prin- 
cipally upon  the  investment  of  the  state  loan. 

The  second  proposal  is  objectionable  in  this,  that  the  state  be- 
comes a  partner  in  a  joint-stock  scheme,  the  success  of  which  is 
doubtful,  whilst  the  expenses  of  working  the  line  are  certain.  The 
state  may  thus  become  implicated  in  an  adventure  from  which 
great  loss  may  result,  and  thus  the  whole  system  of  direct  trade 
may  be  discouraged  and  rendered  unpopular. 

The  third  proposal  is  free  from  the  objections  of  the  two  others. 
A  union  of  the  cities  and  interior  towns  of  Virginia,  as  stockholders 
in  a  great  enterprise  of  this  character,  will  interest  every  citizen  of 
those  towns  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  its  success. 

In  any  subsequent  application  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
mail  pay,  a  political  influence  diffused  throughout  the  state  will  da 
more  than  any  individual  influence  could  cfiect.  The  loan  of  money 
by  the  state  would  not  be  so  large  as  under  the  first,  and  if  it 
should  result  in  a  partial  or  total  loss,  it  will  be  set  down  to  a  just 
eflfort  to  establish  for  ourselves  a  commercial  independence. 

There  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  last  proposition, 
provided  it  combines  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  cities  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  of  course,  inclusive.  It  may  be 
organized  at  present,  under  some  disadvantages,  owing  to  the  in- 
complete condition  of  the  rail-roads  to  the  interior,  destined  to  act 
as  feeders;  and  indeed  constituting  sections  of  the  same  grep.t  enter- 
prise. But  by  the  time  that  the  plan  can  be  well  organized,  the 
stock  taken,  and  the  steamers  built,  there  will  be  an  interest  and  a 
patronage  adequate  to  establish  and  sustain  the  line  permanently. 

In  this  address  upon  the  advantages  of  the  commercial  position 
of  Virginia,  I  have  intentionally  omitted  those  statistical  details, 
which  might  have  been  employed  to  verify  many  of  the  positions 
I  have  assumed,  that  the  productions  of  the  interior,  and  the  intex- 
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course  existing  and  anticipated  between  the  interior  and  the 
sea-board,  will  be  adequate  to  any  commercial  objects  which  we 
may  have  in  view.  These  detailed  proofs  have  been  omitted, 
because  they  are  accessible  to  all.  So  with  the  time  and  distances 
upon  competing  routes.  They  have  been  affirmed  from  accurate 
admeasurement,  and  could,  if  necessary,  be  verified.  The  time, 
rates  of  freight,  and  rates  of  insurance  upon  the  river,  cape  and 
coast  line,  might  have  been  compared,  in  detail,  with  the  average 
rate  of  freight  across  the  Atlantic  states ;  but  I  have  preferred  to 
take  the  successful  result  of  experiment  and  admission.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  principles  laid  down  are  in  accordance  with  the  ope- 
rations of  existing  lines  of  commerce,  and  that  they  will  justify  the 
important  enterprise  of  attracting  to  the  ports  of  Virginia  a  large 
share  of  the  internal  trade,  and  of  establishing  a  line  of  ocean 
steamers  to  Europe,  without  which,  indeed,  such  an  enterprise  would 
be,  incomplete.  With  the  employment  of  the  physical  means  of 
acquiring  political  power  which  we  possess,  and  by  maintaining,  in 
equality  and  justice,  the  invaluable  form  of  Federal  Government 
which  unites  and  preserves  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Virginia 
will  be  as  successful  in  establishing,  and  maintaining  her  "  commer- 
cial independence,"  as  she  has  been  in  securing  for  herself  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  she  has  proven  herself 
so  competent  to  appreciate  and  so  well  able  to  preserve. 
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Green'  Fecula,  so  called  in  cane-juice,  consists  of  oval  vesicles  of  very 
variable  form  and  size,  full  of  green  globules,  whose  office  appears  to  be 
to  affjrd  nourishment  to  the  buds  or  eyes  of  the  plant  during  the  prcrg- 
ress  of  germination.  In  certain  stages  of  the  canes"  growth,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  this  fecula  abounds,  imparting  to  the  cane-juice  a 
very  green  tint.  Mere  boiling  does  not  appear  to  deprive  these  vesicles  of 
their  green  matter ;  but  the  application  of  various  substances  nas  that 
effect. 

Heat  produces  an  expansion  of  the  vesicles,  which  causes  it  readily  to 
rise  to  the  surface,  together  with  the  ligneous  and  glutinous  textures  con- 
tained in  the  juice,  in  the  form  of  scum. 

Lime  combines  with  green  fecula  and  causes  a  subsidence,  which, 
usually  takes  place  simultaneous  with  the  gummy  and  glutinous  coagula. 
All  fleshy  plants  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  green  fecula,  by  mechanically 
breaking  down  their  cellular  tissue,  as  is  done  in  crushing  canes. 

Green  coloring  matter^  (chlorophyle.)  green  wax,  sometimes  termed  ex- 
tractive matter,  is  but  a  variety  of  the  same  genus  as  the  above  (green 
fecula).  It  has  been  classed  by  some  among  the  resins,  and  by  others 
with  the  fatty  matters ;  but  established  facts  prove  it  to  be  in  reality  a 
variety  of  wax.  The  coloring  matter  appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  waxy 
matter  with  which  it  is  associated,  as  the  greater  number  of  re-agents  act 
on  the  one  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  other. 

This  substance  varies  in  color  according  to  the  degree  of  maturity  and 
perfection  to  which  the  plant,  whence  it  is  derived,  has  arrived ;  thus  we 
£ee  it  varying  from  a  deep  green,  through  the  several  shades,  until  it  ter- 
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minates  in  a  yellow  color.  The  coloring  principle  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  and  action  of  ammonia  in  combination  with  manganese  or  iron. 
Those  coloring  matters  commonly  called  extractive  matters,  are  gene- 
rally nothing  else  than  more  or  less  complicated  mi.vtures  of  various  modi- 
fications, as  the  green  coloring  matter  with  some  substance,  either  fatty  or 
albuminous.* 

Heat  has  the  effect  of  keeping  these  matter  dispersed  through  the 
liquor;  but  lime-water  tends  to  unite  and  harden  them,  so  that  a  large 
portion  of  them  is  taken  olf  with  the  scum. 

Alumina  combines  with  coloring  matter,  and  forms  a  precipitate. 
Gum,  as  existing  in  expressed  cane-juice,  is  in  the  form  ol  mucilage, 
and  results  from  the  presence  of  the  glutinous  and  woody  textures  with 
which  it  is  intermixed ;  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  crushing  and  com- 
plete breaking  down  which  the  canes  undergo  in  passing  through  the 
mill,  a  portion  of  the  gluten  and  of  the  debris  of  the  woody  textures,  are 
mechanically  incorporated  with  the  gummy  matter,  altogether  forming  a 
mucilaginous  mixture.  Alcohol,  acids,  and  alkalies  coagulate  gummy 
matter ;  and  sulphuric  acid  has  the  property  of  converting  it  into  sugar. 

SaU)ic  matters,  present  in  cane-juice,  depend  very  much  on  the  soil  on 
which  the  canes  are  grown ;  as,  fur  instance,  in  the  low  alluvial  soils  of 
Demerara,  Louisiana,  the  Sonderbunds  (below  Calcutta),  and  Province 
"Wellesley,  canes  often  imbibe  so  much  saline  matter  from  the  soil,  that 
the  sugar  made  from  them  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  constant  slate  of 
deliquescence. 

The  analysis  of  the  juice  of  canes  grown  in  Louisiana  shows  the  quan- 
tities in  which  they  may  be  contained ;  but  in  the  Sonderbunds,  near  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  Province  Wellesley,  the  juice  is  often  even  much  more 
affected. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cane  had  to  be  entirely  relinquished  in  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  places  on  this  account;  and  the  sugar  sent  home  from  the 
latter  has  in  many  instances  been  so  extremely  deliquescent  as  to  occa- 
sion very  extensive  loss. 

Soils  manured  with  wood-ashes  in  excess  produce  the  same  pernicious 
results,  from  the  saline  matters  they  furnish  to  the  cane  plants.  The 
clilorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  sulphates  of  potash,  &c.,  are  amongst 
the  chief  which  exercise  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  cane-sugar. 

Peligot  says  that  one  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  will  combine  with 
nearly  .six  times  its  bulk  of  sugar,  forming  a  deliquescent  compound,  which 
is  capable  of  liquefying  another  portion  of  sugar,  equal  to  itself  in  bulk; 
and  from  my  own  observation,  I  believe  this  deliquescence  to  continue, 
until  the  whole  mass  of  sugar  is  decomposed.  It  is  stated  on  authority, 
that  such  saline  matters  once  present  in  cane-juice  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
any  means;  and  1  believe  that  this  is  so  far  correct  in  regard  to  actual 
practice  on  a  large  scale;  but  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  I  do 
not  see  that  so  great  a  difficulty  exists;  for  we  know  that  hydrochloric  and 
muriatic  acids,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  are  powerfully  acted  on  even  by 
a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the;  case  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium being  present  in  any  liquid,  on  nitrate  of  silver  being  added,  inert 
chloritle  of  silver  is  immediately  precipitated.t 

Dr.  Ure  says,  "nitrate  of  silver  is  such  a  delicate  re-agent  of  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid,  as  to  show  by  a  sensible  cloud^the  presence  of  one 
113th-millionth  part  of  it.  or  one  7th-millionth  part  of  sea-salt  in  distilled 
water."  This  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  (at  least  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist)  the  more  particularly  pernicious  (sea-salt)  of  the  saline 
matters  can  be  separated  from  cane-juice  by  the  aid  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

•RaspaU.  t  lb. 
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We  can  readily  perceive,  from  the  brief  glance  we  have  taken  of  the 
constituents  of  cane-juice,  that  the  object  of  the  planter  should  be,  to  sepa- 
rate as  early,  and  in  as  effectual  a  manner  as  possible,  the  undesirable 
matters  comprised  under  the  head  of  woody  fibre,  gluten,  green  fecula, 
green  wax  (chlorophyle),  gum,  and  saline  substances;  leaving  the  remain- 
ing sugar  and  water  in  as  pure  and  simple  a  state  as  may  be. 

Comprised  of  such  substances  as  these  just  enumerated,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  cane-juice  is  one  of  the  most  fermentable  compounds 
possible;  and  experience  shows  that  in  half  an  hour  after  expression  an 
incipient  vinous  fermentation  commences.  This  is  often  apparent  in  the 
vessels  used  in  the  West  Indies,  and  called  cold  receivers  ;  wherein  the 
fresh  juice  is  received  as  it  runs  from  the  mill,  and  retained,  until  there  is 
room  in  the  clarifiers  to  allow  of  its  being  drawn  down.  It  often  occurs 
that  juice  is  so  kept  for  a  long  time;  but  if  the  period  extends  beyond 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  pan-man  (attendant  on  the  defecators^ 
always  uses  a  little  lime  to  prevent  fermentation,  until  it  can  be  receiveu 
in  the  clarifiers. 

There  are  some  planters  who  argue  that  a  slight  fermentation  of  the 
juice,  previous  to  clarification,  tends  to  promote  that  important  operation, 
and  that  the  liquor  clarified  under  such  circumstances  "boils  well,"  and 
produces  good  sugar.  Others  insist  that  the  fermentation  should  be  after 
the  juice  has  been  clarified,  but  previous  to  its  being  boiled.  This  latter 
opinion,  at  least,  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  statement  made  by  Dutrone, 
who  writes,  "  I  have  twice  obtained  very  fine  sugar  from  juice  partially 
clarified,  which  had  undergone  a  vinous  fermentation  during  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours."  On  this  Porter  has  a  paragraph,  which  appears  to  carry 
with  it  a  recommendation  of  such  a  system.  Dutrone  simply  stated  a 
fact,  which  admits  of  ready  explanation;  but  it  is  one  that  certainly  is  far 
from  being  advantageous  to  the  planter. 

If  raw  cane-juice  be  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  short 
time  a  fermentation  commences,  which  is  of  the  vinous  order;  but  in 
another  very  short  time,  the  acetous  fermentation  likewise  begins,  and 
continues  in  conjunction  with  the  vinous:  that  is  to  say,  that  the  glutinous 
fecula  or  ferment  contained  in  the  juice,  decomposes  the  sugar,  convert- 
ing it  into  alcohol,  which  immediately  attacks  the  glutinous  ferment,  arid 
precipitates  a  large  portion  of  it ;  the  alcohol  being  itself  converted,  by  the 
action  of  so  large  a  body  of  ferment,  into  vinegar  and  water.  Thus  the 
alcohol  formed  by  the  vinous  fermentation,  is,  in  the  case  of  raw  cane- 
juice,  decomposed  and  changed  into  vinegar  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed ! 

In  the  case  of  partially  clarified  cane-liquor,  that  is,  cane-juice  which 
has  been  clarified  to  the  extent  it  usually  is  in  West  India  boiling-houses, 
a  longer  time  is  requisite  to  bring  on  fermentation  than  in  the  raw  juice, 
although  it  is  still  very  quick.  Xow,  in  this  partially  clarified  li(iuor, 
there  is  still  a  quantity  of  glutinous  ferment  that  has  not  been  separated, 
and  this,  acting  on  the  sugar,  causes  a  vinous  fermentation,  with  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  alcohol ;  but  in  this  case,  the  alcohol  formed  being 
in  excess  and  the  ferment  in  comparatively  small  proportion,  the  latter  is 
thrown  down  as  a  precipitate,  and  a  very  much  longer  time  is  necessary 
to  bring  on  the  acetous  fermentation  than  in  the  former  instance  :  indeed, 
we  mayalmost  say  that  this  latter  fermentation  does  not  commence  until 
the  vinous  fermentation  has  ceased. 

Partially  clarified  cane-liquor,  then,  being  permitted  to  undergo  the 
vinous  fermentation  during  some  time,  has  a  large  portion  of  its  glutinous 
fecula  precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol  on  it;  and  thus,  if  care- 
fully drawn  oil  (leaving  the  precipitate  behind),  and  immediately  boiled 
down  to  concentration,  no  doubt  the  result  will  be  "fine  sugar."     But  it 
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must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  alcohol  which  here  acts  as  a  precipitant 
is  lormed  altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  cane- 
liquor,  aiul,  consequently,  it  is  a  course  that  no  one  should  do  otherwise 
than  condemn.  In  reganl  to  the  rernientalion  of  the  raw  juice,  as  noticed, 
no  good  can  by  finy  possibility  result. 

If  it  be  considereil  desirable  to  keep  raw  cane-juice  for  any  length  of 
time,  fermentation  may  be  prevented  by  ^he  use  of  sulphurous  acid.  On 
this  subject,  Dr.  Ure  says,  '•  It  is  known  that  grape-must,  feebly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphurous  acid,  by  running  it  slowly  into  a  cask  in  which  a 
few  sulphur  matches  have  been  burned,  will  keep  without  alteration  for  a 
year;  and  if  •  must'  so  muted  be  boiled  into  a  syrup  within  a  week  or  ten 
days,  it  retains  no  sulphurous  odor.  A  very  slight  muting  would  suffice 
for  the  most  fermentable  cane-juice,"  and  it  could  be  easily  given  by 
burning  a  sulphur  match  within  the  cistern  immediately  before  charging 
it  from  the  mill.  The  cane-juice  should,  in  this  case,  be  heated  in  the 
claritier.  so  as  to  expel  the  sulphurous  acid,  before  adding  the  temper- 
lime  ;  fur  otherwise  a  little  calcareous  sulphite  might  be  introduced  into 
the  sugar.  Thus  the  arescence  so  prejudicial  to  the  saccharine  granula- 
tion would  be  certainly  prevented."'  The  sulphurous  acid  (not  sulphuric 
acid)  acts  directly  on  the  glutinous  ferment,  and  renders  it  inoperative  :  a 
fact  the  planter  may  find  it  to  his  benefit  to  avail  himself  of,  in  certain 
situations  w-hich  uncontrollable  circumstances  may  place  him  in. 

]\Iany  persons  imagine  that  a  great  good  would  result  from  being  able 
to  filter  cane-juice  previous  to  the  application  of  heat,  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  fermentation  supervening:  others  (even  scientific  men)  argue 
that  such  a  system  cannot  be  carried  out  practically  on  a  large  scale  ; 
■whilst,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  discover  why  cane-juice  (being  muted 
with  sulphurous  acid)  should  not  be  able  to  undergo  liltralion  without 
being  liable  to  fermentation.  I  have  never  tried  this,  but  it  appears  to 
me,  that  if  a  slight  muting  with  suli)liurous  acid  will  prevent  fermentation 
in  cold  cane-juice  for  a  long  period,  then  that  a  portion  of  that  period  might 
be  availed  of  to  perform  the  filtration  through  bag-fdters;  keeping  the 
liquor  cold  (as  it  comes  from  the  mill)  during  the  process.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  cane-juice  so  treated  w-ill  very  rarely  crystallize  as  it  should 
do  when  concentrated,  unless  some  substance  has  been  used  to  assist 
granulation  :  id  est.  that  filtration  and  onlinary  boiling  in  the  evaporators 
are  not  sufficient  (in  one  case  out  of  ten)  to  produce  a  syrup  that  will  crys- 
tallize as  it  should. 

Filtration  of  cold  cane-juice,  therefore,  only  places  it  in  a  more  favorable 
position  for  clarification;  for  aUhough  it  may  remove  from  the  juice  any 
substances  that  are  suspended  in  it,  yet  it  by  no  means  Irees  it  of  those 
that  are  (fissolved  in  it. 

My  belief,  then,  is,  that  filtration  of  cold  juice  is  not  such  a  highly  im- 
portant  desideratum ;  as  the  principle  of  non-emi)Ioyment  of  heat  cannot 
be  carried  out  entirely  in  the  process  of  clarification.  For  instance,  we 
will  take  cane-juice  that  has  been  carefully  liltered,  and  endeavor  to  ren- 
der it  into  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  alone,  by  depriving  it  of  the  gum- 
my and  glutinous  matters  dissolved  in  it.  Proceeding,  then,  on  the  belief 
that  thesii  matters  are  held  dissolved  by  some  disguised  acid,  we  treat  the 
filtered  juice  with  lime,  in  order  to  saturate  the  acid  and  restore  to  the 
gummy  and  albuminous  matters  their  insolubility;  which  thereon  will 
present  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  llaky  coagula,  showing  a  disposition  to 
precipitate.  iJut  is  the  action  of  lime  so  applied  conlined  merely  to  the 
the  saturation  of  this  free  acid  ?  No  !  far  from  it :  its  beneficial  action 
extend.s  to  the  expulsion  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  glutinous  matter, 

*  As  cane-juice  is  not  nearly  so  fermentable  as  grape-must. — Autlior. 
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and  its  own  combination  with  the  acid  which  formed  the  base  of  the  am- 

moniacal  salt. 

It  lias  been  proved,  by  Liebig,  that  the  juice  of  maple  and  birch  trees, 
and  beet-root  contains  an  ammoniacal  salt,  which,  on  evaporation,  or 
saturation  by  lime,  gives  oil  ammonia  in  considerable  quantities;  whilst 
the  neutral  salt  is  converted,  by  the  loss  of  ammonia,  into  an  acid  salt, 
which,  under  the  former  circumstances,  combines  with  the  sugar,  convert- 
ing it  into  gliicoae  or  uncrystallizable  syrup ;  and.  under  the  latter,  com- 
bines with  the  lime. 

It  has  also  been  abundantly  shown  by  Raspail,  Liebig,  and  others,  that 
gluten,  or  vegetable  albumen,  contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  an  ammo- 
niacal salt,  which  is  decomposed,  and  its  ammonia  expelled,  either  by 
evaporation  (by  heat)  or  saturating  the  acid  base  with  an  alkali  (lime). 

The  action  of  lime,  then,  on  the  filtered  cane-juice  is  twofold,  viz.,  to 
saturate  the  acid  base  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  contained  in  the  gluten  expel- 
ling the  ammonia:  and  to  saturate  the  free  acid  which  holds  the  gluten, 
or  albumen  dissolved,  thereby  causing  the  coagulation  and  precipitation  of 
that  substance.  The  quantity  necessary  for  this  object  might  be  readily 
determined  by  any  careful  person,  as  the  clear  filtered  juice  will,  on  the 
gradual  addition  of  lime,  present  marked  signs  of  a  coagulation  of  its 
gluten  taking  place  :  which  may  the  more  readily  be  discovered  by  view- 
ing a  little  of  the  juice  in  a  wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  decanter. 

But,  that  the  process  of  liltration  may  proceed*  without  subjecting  the 
cane-juice  to  the  liability  of  fermentation,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
juice  be  united  with  sulphurous  acid ;  which  would  be  one  more  acid 
that  the  lime  would  have  to  combine  with  and  precipitate.  On  the 
"whole,  therefore,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  extraordinary  advanta- 
ges attending  this  process;  whilst  the  trouble  attendant  on  it,  and  the  risks 
incurred,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  its  rejection. 

I  have  merely  bestowed  a  passing  notice  on  the  filtration  of  cold  raw 
juice  through  bag  filters,  as  it  has  been  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  many 
writers  of  essays:  but  the  observations  I  have  been  led  to  make  relative 
to  the  ammoniacal  salt  contained  in  gluten,  and  the  free  acid  which  holds 
the  gluten  dissolved,  as  well  as  the  action  of  lime  in  both  instances,  strict- 
ly apply  throughout  to  the  subject  of  defecation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS,  1851-'52.. 

From  the  returns  and  tables  of  that  valuable  journal,  the  New-Orleans  Prices 
Current,  we  extract  the  following  relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  city  in  the  year 
which  ended  the  31st  of  August.  We  shall  hereafter  continue  the  extracts  in 
accordance  with  our  annual  custom  since  the  commencement  of  the  Review.  The 
reader,  by  referring  to  the  back  volumes,  or  to  the  condensation  of  them  we  have 
published,  will  obtain  minute  particulars  of  the  trade  of  New-Orleans  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  its  history. 

SUMMARY  OF  HOME    AND  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  value  of  products  received  from  the  interior  since  1st  September,  1851,  is 
$108,051,708,  against  S106  924,083  last  year.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  Ameri- 
can  produce,  for  the  year  ending  30th  .lune  last,  according  to  the  Custom-honsere- 
cords,  was$76,344,5G9,  against  $81,216,925  last  year.  Of  this  amount,  $48,076,197 

*  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  raw  cane-juice  will  take  twice  or  thrice  the  time  to  filter, 
thoroughly,  that  partially  clarified  cane-liquor  will. 
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waj  to  foroigii  ports,  and  $-28.5fi3.327  coastwise.  The  value  of  foreign  meroliandise 
exported  dm-inir  the  same  period  was  only  $14,780.  Tiiese  figures  exhii)it  a  de- 
crease ill  the  total  exports,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  $5,273,.')26.  In  the  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  the  decrease  is  80,312,08(5,  i)nt  there  is  an  increase  coast- 
wise of  S 1 .039,.160.  There  has  been  a  material  falling  oft'  in  the  operations  of  the 
branch  mini,  the  total  deposits  of  gold  niul  silver,  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  .July, 
185-2,  being  $6,103,650,  against  $9,107.7-2-2  last  year.  Of  the  gold,  $5,821,695 
was  from  California,  against  $3,152,873  from  the  same  source  last  year.  The  coin- 
age in  the  same  period  has  been  675.500  pieces  of  gold,  value  $6,370,000,  and 
1,483,000  pieces  of  silver,  value  $235,000— total,  2,163,500  pieces,  value  $0,005,- 
600.     Last  year  the  total  coinage  was  $)  0,044,500. 


Sterling 

Freights 

per  ct.  prm. 

per  lb. 

.10  all   . 

t   a- 

.10  all  . 

7-16a  - 

.  6.Va  8V. 

ia  - 

.  9  alQi. 

fa  7-16 

.  8Ja  9i.. 

.l3-32a  7- 16 

.  8ia  9  . 

ial3-32 

.  8ta  9}.. 

.15.16a   i 

.  8ia9i  .. 

.  916a  — 

.  8  a  81.. 

.  9-16a  -- 

.  9  alO  .. 

la  5-16 

.  9ial0{.. 

.  5-1  Oa  J 

.  9ial0i.. 

.   5-16a   1 

Tabic  shoirinff  the  hir^hcft  avd  ln7Frst  point  in 
;  cfirh  viontli,  fur   low   middling  lo  middling 
cotton. 

Highest.  Lowest. 

September 8J  a  9  1\  a  8J 

October 7J  a  8  Oj  a  7 

November 7^  a  7| CJ  a  7 

December 7|  a  7J 6J  a  "| 

J^iiuiary,  185-2 7i  a  7| CJ  a  7i 

February 11  a  71 7     a  7* 

March 11  a  8 7     a  7} 

April 1\  a  7} 6^  a  7J 

May 8}  a  9} 7^  a  8 

June 8^  a  9^ Sj  a  9 

July e.V  a  9.i 8,j  a  9 

August 8"i  a  9i 8i  a  9} 


Tabic  shotcins  the  qnotntions  for  low  middling 
to  good  middling  cotton  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  icith  the  rates  of  freight  to  Liverpool, 
and  sterling  bills,  at  tame  date. 

Low  mid.  to 
1S51.  good  mid. 

September 7}a  Sj.. 

October ,7ia  Sf.. 

November CJa  7J.. 

December 6ia  7J.. 

January,  ld52..6}a  7^-.. 

February 7  a7J.. 

March Ika.  8i.. 

April .7  a  7|.. 

May 7ia  8^.. 

June 8|al0  .. 

Julv .S'all  .- 

August 8fall  .. 

Mixnd  Cotton. — We  have,  on  former  occasions,  called  the  attention  of  planters  to 
the  existence  of  an  evil  which  loudly  calls  for  remedy.  We  refer  to  the  culpable 
negligence  of  many  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  packing  of  cotton,  as  shown 
by  the  frequent  discovery  of  mized  bales,  viz.:  bales  that  are  found  to  contain 
two,  three  or  more  qualities  and  colors.  This  negligence  often  leads  to  vexatious 
reclamations,  and  sometimes  to  expensive  lawsuits,  as  it  generally  ha[)[)ens  that 
the  discovery  is  not  made  until  the  cotton  has  reached  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turer, at  a  distant  mirket;  then,  if  any  portion  of  the  bale  is  found  to  be  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  sample  by  which  it  was  purchased,  the  iclwlc  bale  is  reduced  to 
the  value  of  the  lowest  grade  found,  and  the  difference  reclaimed.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  reclamations  are  sometimes  insisted  on  even  when  the  purchase  has  been  made 
by  a  sample  of  the  lowest  grade,  on  the  ground  that  mixed  bales  are  unmerchant- 
able. Thus  the  planter  not  only  loses  the  dilFerence  in  price  between  the  lower 
and  higher  qualities,  which  careless  packing  has  mingled  in  the  same  bale,  but  is 
called  upon  to  pay  that  difference  again.  And  besides  all  this,  when  the  irregu- 
lar packing  is  once  discovered,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  somewhere  and  at  some 
time,  it  tiirows  discredit  upon  the  planter's  crops  generally,  and  thus  oj)erates  to 
bis  disadvantage.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  discovery  is  made  here,  before 
sale,  by  drawing  samples  from  dift'ereiit  parts  of  a  bale.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  factor  can  seldom  obtain  more  than  the  market  value  of  the  lowest  sample. 
The  evil  which  we  have  here  depicted,  and  which  is  not  only  attended  with  direct 
loss  to  the  planter,  but  is  also  productive  of  many  vexations  controversies,  is  venial 
in  its  character,  and  only  reprehensible  for  the  confusion  it  introduces  into  a  most 
important  branch  of  trade,  and  one  that  can  only  be  conducted  with  facility  and 
economy  upon  the  basis  of  good  faith  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  planter. 
These  virtues  being  accorded  to  him,  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  factor  and  to 
bis  purchaser,  to  exercise  more  care  and  vigilance  over  those  who  have  his  iuter- 
CBts  in  charge. 

The  following  tables,  which  have  explai.atory  captions,  we  have  compiled  from 
our  records,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  probably  be  found  interesting 
to  parties  engaged  iu  the  cotton  trade  : 
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Date  of  receipt  Receipts  nt  N'ew-      ATcrage  price  Arerfti^e  price 

of  first  Imie  Seaion  Orleans  per  bole  ccnU,  per  lb  ToUI  raloo 

1842,  Jiilv25 18)1, '42 740,155 $33  00 6J  ..$24  425  115 

1643,  Aus.  17 1642, '43 1,069,642 27  00 10  29.420  334 

1844,July2-3 1643, '44 010,654 32  00 flj 29,147!328 

1845,JuIy30 1844, '45 •.    979,238 24  00 6}.       ...     23,501712 

lS46,Au?.   7 1845, '46 1.053,633 32  00 11 33,716,256 

I847,Aug.   9 1846, '47 740,669 44  00 11 "  32  569  436 

1846,  Au?.    5 1847, '48 1,213,605 29  00 8  ..  35200345 

1849,  Au?.    7 .1848,-49 1.142,362 27  00 _ 3iiV44'314 

1850,  Au?.  11 1849, '50 837,723 50  00 — 41  ,-6()  150 

1S51,  July25 1850,  "51 995.036 49  00 —  ...  4S  7-,6  764 

1851, '52 1,429,183 34  00 — 46',592,222 

The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  lat  September  last,  from  all  sources,  are 
1,429,183  bales.  This  amount  includes  34,9.59  bales  from  Mobile  anti  Florida, 
and  from  Texas,  by  sea ;  and  this  being  deducted,  our  receipts  proper,  including 
21,760  bales  received  direct  from  Montgomery,  etc.,  are  shown  to  be  1,394,224 
bales,  being  an  increase  of  444,004  bales  over  last  year,  and  of  205,491  bales  over 
any  previi>ris  year.  The  total  exports  since  1st  of  September  are  1,435, 8 1. ■■>  hales, 
of  which  772,242  bales  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  196,254  to  France,  210,607 
to  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  Mexico,  etc..  and  256,712  to  United  States  ports. 
On  a  comparison  of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year  there  would  ajipear  to  be 
an  increase  of  189,869  bales  to  Great  Britain,  65.892  to  France.  78,701  lo  the  north 
and  south  of  Europe,  Mexico,  etc.,  and  of  103,895  bales  to  United  States  ports. 
The  total  receipts  at  all  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  up  to  the  latest  dates  received 
— as  shown  by  our  general  cotton  table — are  3.021,519  bales,  but  the  actual  crop 
when  made  up  by  the  New-York  Shipping  List,  will  fall  somewhat  short  of  this 
amount,  as  it  includes  some  25,000  bales  of  last  year's  stock,  which  was  on  hand 
at  Augusta  aud  Hamburg,  (Georgia,)  and  was  counted  in  the  last  crop. 

Thus  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  the  United  States  has  been  disfiosed  of, 
and  with  results  more  generally  satisfactory  than  we  remember  to  have  witnessed 
in  any  previous  year.  The  circumstances  which  have  tended  to  these  results  pre- 
sent some  remarkable  peculiarities,  and  we  propose  to  touch  briefly  upon  a  iew 
of  the  most  prominent,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  policy  of  the  factors 
generally  of  meeting  the  markets  freely,  and  thus  guarding  against  any  unwieldy 
accumulation  of  stock,  which  would  tend  to  break  down  the  market.  In  this 
course  they  have  been  aided  by[circumstances  which  to  many  were  a  momentary 
evil  of  magnitude,  though  they  contributed  favorably  in  the  general  result.  We 
allude  to  the  remarkable  drought,  which,  while  constituting  a  season  of  the  most 
favorable  character  for  picking,  at  the  same  time  kept  nearly  all  the  tributary 
streams  too  low  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  ;  and  thus  the  great  bulk  of  the 
supplies  which  come  from  the  banks  of  the  main  river  had  lieen  received  and  dis- 
posed of  before  the  tributaries  were  in  a  condition  to  contribute  to  the  stock.  We 
would  also  refer  to  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  money  in  Europe,  which 
brought  speculators  into  competition  with  spinners,  and  to  the  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  consumption.  This  is  most  prominently  shown  by  the  half-yearly 
returns  from  Great  Britain,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  quantity  taken  for  con- 
sumption, for  the  six  months  ending  on  1st  July,  was  1,031,763  bales,  against  776,- 
120  bales  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  This  made  a 
weekly  average  of  39,683  bales,  or  an  increase  of  about  5,000  bales  per  week  over 
any  previous  period,  Besides  this  there  is  an  increase  in  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries,  other  than  Great  Britain,  of  210,000  bales,  while  the  quantity  taken  for 
home  consuumption  probably  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  about  200.000  bales. 

We  append  a  table  which  e.xhibits  the  import,  delivery,  stock,  etc.,  in  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  ending  on  the  30tb 
June  last,  and  a  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1851 : 

1852.  1851. 

Stock  1st  January bales..    494,600 521.120 

Import  six  months 1.401.363 1,156  500 

1,895,963  1,677,620 

Export  six  months 147,000  95,300 

Consumption 1,031,763   1,178,763  776,120     871,420 

Stock  30th  Jane 717.200 .806,200 

Weekly  average  taken  for  consumption..         39,683 29,851 

Taken  on  speculation,... 372,410 114,210 
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With  respect  to  the  market  prospects  for  the  coming  crop,  we  think  they  may 
be  said  to  be  decidedly  encouraging  ;  for  tlie  experience  of  the  past  season  would 
seem  to  give  assurance  of  a  ready  demand  for  even  a  large  crop,  and  at  prices 
which  will  be  likely  to  afford  a  fair  return  to  the  producer.  As  has  already  been 
shown,  moderate  prices,  abundant  pecuniary  means,  and  other  favorable  circum- 
stances, have  greatly  stimulated  consumption  within  tlie  past  year,  and  there  is 
nothing  now  apparent  to  discourage  the  hope  that,  with  the  same  wise  policy  of 
promptly  meeting  an  active  demand,  a  crop  even  larger  than  the  last  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

2.— TRADE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS  ,1851- 52. 

The  crop  of  1851  proved,  according  to  the  very  valuable  statement  of  Mr.  P. 
A.  Champomier,  to  be  236,.'J47  hhds.,  estimated  at  2.57,138,000  lbs.  Of  this  quan- 
tity there  were  203,922  hbds.  brown  sugar  made  by  the  old  process,  and  32,625 
hhds.  refined,  clarified,  etc.,  including  cistern  bottoms.  This  was  the  produce  of 
1,474  plantations,  of  which  914  are  worked  by  steam,  and  5G0  by  horse-power, 
and  the  result  shows  only  a  moderate  yield,  as  the  cane  generally  was  not  well 
matured,  besides  wliich  the  loss  by  crevasses  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  10,- 
000  hhds.  The  crop  also  presented  a  low  average  in  quality,  as  besides  the  imma- 
ture condition  of  the  cane,  it  was  somevs'liat  injured  by  frost,  and  we  noliced  seve- 
ral sales  on  the  Levee  as  low  as  1^,  1|  and  2  cents  per  lb.  The  following  table, 
which  shows  the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  in  each  mouth  for  fair  sugar  oa 
the  Levee,  will  indicate  the  general  course  of  the  market : 

Highest,  Lowest. 

September cents  per  lb..6i  a  6^ 5i  a  6^ 

October ..sf  a  C>i 4^  a  5 

November 4^  a  5^ 4^  a  4f 

December 4     a  4!^ .... .. 3^  a  4 

January 3g  a  4| 3^^  a  4 

February 3^  a  4^ 3^  a  4 

March 4     a  4^ 3|  a  4J 

April 41  a  4| 3|  a  4| 

May 5     a  .5| 4J  a  4| 

June 5i  a  5| 5     a  5| 

July 5^  a  !j\ ^    a  5i 

August 51  a  5| 5     a  5| 

These  figures  present  a  considerably  lower  average  than  was  obtained  for  the 
crop  of  last  year,  the  increase  in  quantity  and  the  deficiency  in  quality  having  both 
tended  to  this  result.  The  reported  sales  on  plantation  have  been  at  the  follow- 
ing rales,  for  crops — 3J,  3^,  3|,  35,  4,  4 J,  4^,  4^,  4|  and  5  cents  per  lb.,  the  lowest 
being  in  December,  for  a  mi.\ed  crop,  and  the  highest  in  April,  for  a  prime  one. 
The  prevailing  rates  of  the  6ea.soii  have  been  4  a  4,^  cents  per  lb.  for  prime  crops. 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  crop  of  each  year  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  and 
a  reference  to  it  will  show  great  fluctuations  in  the  product: 


Crop  of  1851 236..547  hhds. 

IS.'.O 211,203  " 

"  1849 247,923  " 

"  1818 220.000  " 

"  1847 240.000  " 

•'         184G 140,000  " 

"  184.') 186.G.J0  " 

"         1344 200.000  " 

"         1843 100.000  " 

"         1842 140,000  " 

1811 90.000     " 


Crop  of  1840 87,000  hhds. 

"         1839 II.'J.OOO  " 

"         1838 70,000  " 

1837 Ci.OOO  " 

"         1836 70,000  " 

"         1835 30,000  " 

"  1834 100,000  " 

"         1833 75,000  " 

"         18.32 70,000  " 

"  1829 48,000  " 

"         1828 88,000  " 


The  crop  of  Texas  is  said  to  give  highly  favorable  promise,  and  the  yield  is  ex* 
pected  to  be  more  than  double  that  of  last  year. 

In  an  elaborate  statement,  marhj  up  at  New- York,  the  consumption  of  the  United 
State<».  fur  the  year  1851,  is  put  down  at  321,730  tons.  This  is  exclusive  of  about 
40,000  lbs.  of  ma[)le  sugar,  and  of  a  large  (juanlily  of  sugar  made  from  foreign 
molasses,  which  we  have  no  data  for  estimating. 
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Ill 


EXPORTS   or   COTTON  AND  TOBACCO,   FROM   NEW-ORLEANS,    FOR  THE   TEAR   ENDING 
31sT    AUGUST,   1852. 


■Whithir  •Tported.  balei.           Ilhds. 

Liverpool 751,17-2..   7,844 

Londou .  —         0,11)7 

Glasgow  and   Greenock..  11,700..     — 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c 7,211..      98Z 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c 2,loy..     — 

Havre 183,054..   9,056 

Bordeaux 1,554..   1,916 

Marseilles 4,308..   2,976 

Nantz,  Cette and  Rouen..  7,338..     — 

Amsterdam 259..   1,157 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 1,507..      222 

Bremen 10,248.-15,515 

Antwerp,  &c 24,562..  7,618 

Hamburg 17.G94..      475 

Gottenburg 6,634..   1,229 


C.iH..n        Tobaeco 

Whither  exported.  Uakt.          lihilt. 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 47,(;45..  7,662 

Havana,   Mexico,  &c 11,919..     — 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c 75,093..  11,134 

China —       ..     — 

Other  foreign  ports 15,046..  3,533 

New-York 101, 938. .13,347 

Boston 12f,»i29..   1,941 

Providence,  R.  I....... ..  4,r)<i]..     — 

Philadelphia 15,r)94..   1,296 

Baltimore 4,74j..      385 

Portsmouth —       ..     — 

Other  coastwise  ports.. ..  45..      230 

Western  States 1,200..     — 

Total 1,435,815.  .93,715 


Great  Britain 772,242  ..14 ,023 

France 196,254. .13,943 

North  of  Europe 75,950. .26,814 

South  of  Europe  &  China  134,657. .21,731 


RECAPITULATION. 

Coastwise 256,712..  17,199 


Total 1,435,815     93,715 


EXPORTS    or    FLOUR,   PORK,   BACO,"«,    LARD,     HEEF,    LEAD,   WHISKY,   AND    CORN,    FROM 
1st  SEPT.,  1851,   TO    31ST   AUGUST,    1852. 

Flour, 
Ports  Barrelt 

New-York 94,638.. 

Boston 61,124.. 

Philadelphia  ...  24.. 

Baltimore — 

Other  cstw.   pt5.179,911.- 
Great  Britain  ...138,569.. 

Cuba 6,631.. 

Other  for.  ports,  63,764.. 


Pork, 

Bacon, 

I^rd, 

Beef, 

Lead, 

Whisky 

Com, 

Barrels 

HhdB 

Kegs 

Barrels 

Pips 

Barrels 

Sack! 

57,356.. 

12,685. 

.2.56,738. 

.    9,295. 

.149,781. 

.   6,553. 

.1.33,488 

62,702.. 

5,431. 

.208,613. 

.12,285. 

.   73,895. 

.   1,845. 

.148,524 

4,849.. 

2,772. 

.   20,686. 

.      200. 

.  31,118. 

.   1.888. 

.   13,905 

14,164.. 

2,334. 

.  32,318. 

.    —     . 

—     . 

.   2,.538. 

— 

25,846.. 

26,173. 

.   51,664. 

.      752. 

.     1,645. 

.68,311. 

.336,719 

1,263., 

—    . 

.   61,923. 

.15,109. 

.      —     . 

—   . 

.192,288 

946. 

812. 

.158,447. 

15. 

—     . 

—  . 

.   37,466 

5,622.. 

96. 

.     2,154. 

.      551. 

500. 

21. 

.   12,384 

Total... 


.544,711.. 172,748..    50,303.. 792,543.. 3S,207.. 256,939. .81,156. .874,774 


IMPORTS    INTO   NEW-ORLEANS    FROM    THE     INTERIOR,   FROM    THE    1ST    SEPTEMBER  TO 
THE    3  1st    AUGUST,    1851-52. 


Apples, bbls. 

Bacon,    asst.  casks, 
&c 

Bacon,  bbls.  &  boxes 
Bacon,  Ham3,..lihds 
Bacon  in  bulk,  ..lbs 

Bagging, pieces 

Bale  Rope coils 

Beans, bbls 

Butter, kegs 

Butter, bbls 

Beeswax, bbls 

Beef,  bbls.  &  tierces 

Beef,  dried lbs. 

Buflalo  Robes,  packs 
'La.  ic  Mi.,  bales 

Lake, bales 

N.  Ala.  &  Ten., 

bales 

H  ■{  Arkansas,  .bales 
*"      Mongomery,<5cc. 
Mobile,  ...bales 

Florida, do 

Texas,  - do 

Corn  Meal, bbls 

Com  in  ears,... bbls 


20356 

46734 

3626 

38488 

281280 

60044 

90272 

6598 

44766 

1778 

171 

52850 

26100 

1300 

967679 

15202 

304153 

85430 

21760 

15606 

4807 

14546 

2514 

163008 


Corn,  shelled,  sacks  1397132 

Cheese, boxes     72441 

Candles, boxes     53936 

Cider, bbls         300 

Coal,  western,... libls  850000 
Dried  Peaches,  bbls  336 
Dried  Apples,,  .bbls  468 
Flaxseed,  .  ..tierces         519 

Flour, bbls  927212 

Furs,   hbds.,   boxes, 

bdls 2136 

Feathers,  .....bags      2065 

Hemp, bales     17149 

Hides, 123687 

Hay, bales    53434 

Iron,  Pig tons  62 

Lard, hhds  57 

Lard tcs.  &  bbls  125496 

Lard kegs 157689 

Lime.. western  bbls     42305 

Lead pigs  267564 

Lead,  bar kegs       1138 

Lead,  white.... kegs       1368 

Molasses bbls  233923 

Oats  ...  bbls  and  sks  463273 
Onions bbls     17184 


Oil,  linseed bbls         758 

Oil,  castor bbls       4291 

Oil,  lard bbls     14114 

Pickles,  kegs  &  bbls        381 

Potatoes bbls  228095 

Pork, tcs.  &  bbls  276606 

Pork boxes         303 

Pork hhds       2478 

Pork,  in  bulk lbs8800000 

Porter  and  ale.. bbls         406 

Packing  yarn reels       2093 

Skins,  deer — packs 

Shot kegs 

Sugar hhds  141046 

Sugar bbls     11213 

Soap boxes       5308 

Shingles 40000 

Staves ,.7319000 

Tallow bbls       1307 

Tobacco,  lead-. hhds     89675 
Tobacco,  chew. .kegs 

Tobacco bales 

Twine bundles 

Whisky bbls  146358 

Window  glass... bxs     19251 
Wheat,  bbls.&  sacks     64918 


998 
2704 


4779 

162 

2341 


512 
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VALUE    OF   PRODICK   OF    THE    INTERIOR. 


A  Tabic,  shotcinfr  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior,  during  tht 
year  ending  2\st  August,  1852,  with  their  estimated  average  and  total  value. 


Articlei. 

Apples bbls. 

Bacon,  ass'd.hdds.  & 

casks 

Bacon, assorted,  bxs 
Bacon,  hams,  lilids. 

and  tcs 

'Bacon, in  bulk..pds. 

Bagging pieces 

Bale  rope coils 

Beans bbls. 

Butter. kegs  and 

firkins 

Butter bbls. 

Beeswa.x bbls. 

Beet" • bbls. 

Beef -  tierces 

Beef,  drifd..poui)d.s 
Buffalo  robes.. packs 

Cotton bales 

Corn  meal bbls.l 

Corn,  in  ear... bbls. i 
Corn,  shelled.,  sack.s! 

Cheese boxes 

Candles boxesf 

Cider bbls. 

Coal,  western . . bbls. 
Dried     n))ples     and 

peaches 

Feathers bags 

Flaxseed tierces 

Flour bbls. 

Furs,  hhds.,  bundles 

and  bo.\es 

Hemp bales 

Hides 

Hay bales 

Iron,  pig tons 

Lard...  bbls.  &  tcs. 

Lard keg.« 

Leather bundles 

Lime,western . .  bbls. 
Lead pigs 

EXPORTS  OF  SOGAR  AND  MOLASSES,  FROM 
NEW-ORLEANS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  E.VDING 
31ST   AUGUST,    1852. 


1  Aver. 

ViUu» 

Aver- 

Vulue 

Amount 

1   »S» 

Doll>n 

Article!. 

Amount 

age 

Dollun 

20356 

$3  UC 

61068 

Lead,  bar kegs  & 

1 

boxes 

1138 

20   00 

22760 

4673-J 

75  00 

3505050 

Lead,  while keps 

1368 

3  00 

4104 

3Gi!f 

35  00 

126910 

Molasses  (estimated 

crop gUs.    [1 

8300000 

22 

4026000 

38488 

170  00 

2694160 

Oats. -bbls.  <5c  sacks 

463273 

75 

347454 

281-280 

8 

22.-.02 

'  Onions bbls. 

17184 

2  00 

34368 

COO-J-l 

13  00 

780572 

iOil,  linseed bbls. 

758 

26  00 

19708 

90-272 

7  50 

677040  1' Oil,  castor bbls. 

4291 

28  00 

120148 

6598 

10  00 

65980 

Oil,  lard bbls. 

14114 

28  00 

395192 

Potatoes bbls. 

228095 

2  00 

4."  6 190 

44786 

8  00 

358288 

Pork tcs.  &  bbls 

276606 

16  00 

44-2."(i96 

1778 

30  00 

53340 

Pork boxes 

303 

35  00 

10005 

171 

45  00 

7695 

Pork hhds. 

2478 

80  00 

198240 

41227 

12  00 

494724 

Pork,  in  bulk.  ..pds. 

8800000 

7 

616000 

115-23 

15  00 

172845 

Porter&  ale. .-bbls. 

406 

10  00 

4060 

26100 

1         « 

2088 

Packing  yarn. -reels 

2093 

7  00 

14651 

130C 

75  00 

97500 

Skins,  deer.. -packs 

998 

25  00 

24950 

14-2918.1 

34  00 

485922-22 

Skins,  bear. ..packs 

16 

15  00 

240 

2514 

!  3  00 

7542 

Shot kegs 

2704 

25  00 

67600 

lenuoc 

70  00 

114105 

Soap boxes 

5308 

3  00 

15924 

139713-2 

1   1  20 

1676.558 

.Slaves M. 

7319 

38  00 

278122 

72441 

3  50 

253543 

Sugar(estimated  cp.) 

53.'):3f; 

6  00 

323616 

hhds 

236547 

50  00 

11827350 

:iOO 

3  00 

900 

Suanish  moss-. bales 

4372 

8  00 

34976 

850000 

50  00 

425000 

Tallow bbls. 

1307 

20  00 

26140 

Tobacco,  leaf'.. hhds 

75816 

75  00 

5686200 

804 

5  00 

4020 

Tobacco,strips,hhds 

11741 

125 

1467625 

2065 

35  00 

72275 

Tobacco.stemf  ,hhds. 

2118 

20  00 

42360 

519 

10  00 

5190 

Tobacco, chew'g  kgs. 

927212 

4  00 

3708848 

and  boxes 

4779 

20  00 

95580 

Twine,  buns.&  boxes 

2341 

8  00 

18728 

2136 

— 

1000000 

Vinegar bbls 

92    6  00 

552 

17149 

15  00 

257235 

Whi.sky bbl.- 

1463.52 

7  50 

1097G4O 

123687 

2  00 

247374 

Window  glass... bxs 

19251 

2  5( 

48127 

53434 

3  00 

100302 

Wheat,  bbls.  &scks 

64918 

2  0( 

12983G 

62 

30  00 

1860 

Other  various ar'cle? 

estimated  at. 

.5500000 

125496 

25  00 

3137400 

157689 

5  00 

788445 

Total  value— dollars 

,, 

08051708 

7.572 

25  00 

189300 

Total  in  18.")0-51, 

.. 

^06924083 

42.305 

1  25 

52881 

Total  in  1849-50, 

.. 

'.I6H97873 

267564 

3  20 

856204 ^ 

Total  in  1848-49, 

- 

-         1 

81989692 

Whither  dported.         Hh<U.        Bbl». 

New-York 18,225--    134. 

Philadelphia...   6,489..    946. 
Charleston. S.C.  3,.V24..  1,685. 

Savannah 729..      99. 

Providence  and 

Bristol.  R.L.     —    ..  —    . 

Bo»ton 611.-       21. 

Baltimore 6,400--      38. 

Norfolk,  Va..  ) 
Richmond  .-  >    4,585..    338. 
Petersburg  ..  ) 
Alexandria.D.C  1,156..  —   . 

Mobile 5,3-27..  —    . 

Apal.  A;  Pensac.  1,399..    416. 
Other  ports 2,348.. 2,857. 


MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  SHIPS,  BARKS, 
BRIG.S,  SrHOONEES  AND  STEAMBOATS, 
FIIO.M  SEPTEMBER  1,  1851,  TO  AUGUST 
31st,  1852. 


Month.  .?■       -3        ^ 


Total 50,793.. 6,534. .583. .94,107  I 


..130. .26,703 
.-  93.-  6,384 
.-  — --  9,519 
..  —  .-  2,873 

-319..  143 
..  —  ..  1,409 
..  —..11,081 

..   41..   5,3-23 

..  —  ..  2,127 
..  —  ..16,187 
.  —  ..  7,207 

— Tot.  807. 371. 287..673. 213. ..2,351. 2,778 


Sept.  31.. 
Oct.   74-. 

I  Nov  .107-. 
:  Dec. 105.. 
Jan  .  69., 
(Feb.  95.. 
I  Mch.  74.. 
I  April  .-.9.. 
I  May  .  92.. 
].Inne.  59., 
'July.  20., 
I  Au2.  22.. 


21. .12. 
32.-26. 
26. .19. 
66. .41. 
39. .29. 
33. .30. 
29.. .30. 
27. .24. 
32.. 26. 
30.  .21. 
21. .17. 
15. .12. 


43. .14. 
51. .18. 
44. .14. 
77. .14. 
55-. 13. 
70. .18. 
64. .20. 
76. .24. 
60.-17. 
55. .24. 
41. .19. 
37.. 18. 


121.-  140 

201-.  186 

210..  194 

303..  293 

205..  297 

246..  285 

217..  365 

210. .  290 

227..  242 

189..  238 

118..  127 

104..  121 
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3,— COMMERCE  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 

Stalemeyit  of  Dojnextic  Produce  and  Manufactures  shipped  from  llepo'-l  of  St. Louis 
destined  to  Sew-Orleans,  Natchez,  Vicksbit  g,  AFe  nj)hi<,  Nashville,  Mi'ls'  Pot7it, 
Helena,  a7id  other  places  on  the  interior  wa'.ers  of  the  TJnited  States,  in  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1851  : 


Flour 648,520  bbls. 

" 2,156    sacks. 

Wheat .112,600      " 

Oats 415,624       " 

Barley 17,487       " 

Pork 108  hhds. 

"   5,032   tcs. 

(■  122,948   bbls. 

Lard 14,290    tcs. 

"     47,450   bbls. 

" 19,730   kgs. 

"     412   tons. 

Beef .5,111   tcs. 

"   4,538   bbls. 

Bacon 24,432   csks. 

"      6,986    tcs. 

Hemp 57,160  bales. 


Lead 472,438  pigs. 

"    7>i.(;00   lb.  brs. 

Tobacco 9,210   bhds. 

5,011    bxs. 

Refined  Sugars 21,892  bbls. 

Sugars 21,405  libda. 

"       11,548   bbls. 

Molasses 40,510       '• 

Whisky 29,916       " 

Hides 38,490 

Nails 38,776  kgs. 

Glass 6.418  bxs. 

Salt 16,7.'-j3   bbla. 

Cotton  Yarn 6,180   bgs. 

Wrought    Iron    Manufac- 
tures  -   15,345   tons. 

Castings 30,840      " 


•4.— IMPORTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OP  NEW-YORK— 1851  &  1852. 


Jan.  1  to  Aug.  31. 
1852.  1851. 


Brandy,  i  pipes 

"         i  casks  &  bbls.. 

Coal,  tons 

Cochineal,  ceroons 

Cocoa,  bags 

Coffee,  pkgs 

Cotton,  bales 

Duck,  bales 


"       pieces — 

Earthenware,  pkgs . 

Pigs,  drums,  &c 

Gin,  pipes 

Hemp,  bales 

"         tons 

Hides,  bales 

"       No 

Iron — bar,  tons 

pig,  tons.... 

sheet,  &c  ,  bdls.. 

Indigo,  cases 

"  ceroons 

Lead,  pigs 

Molasses,  hhds 

"         tierces 

bbls 

Olive  Oil,  casks 

"         boxes  &  bskts 


10,843.. 

2.5,449.. 

49,451.. 

1,107.. 

4,725.. 

445,989.. 

397,8*6.. 

300.. 

11,913.. 

2.5,604.. 

14,314.. 

3,162.. 

47,063.. 

268.. 

1,069.. 

773,104.. 

26,096.. 

46,390.. 

372,910. . 

1,258.. 

881.. 

268,743., 

63,264. 

4.916.  , 

31,940.. 

747. 

36,820. 


10,716 

24,660 

37,745 

1,.521 

7,719 

392,210 

313,890 

570 

6,953 

28,119 

56,024 

3,255 

42,563 

774 

919 

866.333 

37,9.52 

38,.598 

479,429 

1,614 

656 

328,264 

.     76,263 

5,086 

36,633 

1,336 

19,997 


Jan.  1  to  Aug.  31. 
1852.  1851. 


Pepper,  bags 

Pimento,  bags 

Rags,  bales 

Raisins,  casks 

"         bxs  &  frails. 

"         drums 

Rice,  tierces 

Rum,  puncheons  .... 

Salt,  bushels 

Saltpetre,  bags 

Sugar,  hhds 

"        tierces 

bbls 

"        boxes 

"         bags 

Spelter,  plates 

Tin — Banca,  &c.,  slabs 
Plates,  iioxes.... 

Tobacco,  hhds 

"     bales  &  ceroons 
Wines,  butts  and  pipes 

"        hhds  &  J  pipes 

"         ^ casks 

bbls 

"        boxes 

Wool,  bales 


23,414., 

10,9."jO.. 

26,809.. 

1,894., 

105,711.. 

,     28,910., 

1,183. 

1,31.5,407.. 

.      28,021. 

1.57,886.. 

3.380.. 

34,627-, 

163,157. 

.59,890. 

54,493. 

25,39.!. 

226,152.. 

10.603.. 

24,550.. 

1,064.. 

13,631.. 

28,884.. 

6,607.. 

44,172.. 

11,757.. 


2,884 

6,027 

24,689 

8,938 

148,738 

960 

28,859 

996 

1,246,579 

13,244 

133,082 

1,443 

,      31 ,379- 

.     168,038 

,     141,277 

82,618 

13,266 

230,362 

9,454 

15,434 

963 

11,767 

37,323 

7,118 

.53,760 

37,153 


5.— COMMERCE   OP  VIRGINIA. 


It  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
commercial  affairs  of  Viriiinia,  by  referring  to  the  official  reports  in  the  matter. 
[t  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  foreign  imports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  last 
year,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars.  Allowing  about  eight  and  a  half 
dollars  to  each  individual,  according  to  the  last  census,  the  quota,  therefore,  for 
this  state,  should  have  been  $10,533,370,  whilst  her  actual  imports  were  only 
$241 .93.5.  During  the  same  period  there  came  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
20,200  vessels — of  which  146  only  entered  Virginia — whilst  her  sha>e  should 
have  been  14G7.  Let  us  imagine  the  vast  difference  in  the  thrift  and  prospet^ity 
of  our  seaport  towns,  and  of  the  whole  state,  that  will  ensue,  when  the  uaviga- 
YOL.  I.  33 
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tioii  and  commerce  that  properly  belongs  to  iis,  is  sustiiiixvl — vvhen  we  see  fifteen 
hundred  vosseU  from  foreign  ^>orts  anmially  arriving  at  our  towns,  is  it  not,  lliere* 
fore,  highly  important  that  the  people  should  be  awaki-ned  as  to  iheir  true  inter- 
ests, and  urged  to  take  incipient  steps  to  renovate  their  condition  ? 

6.— THE  FISHERIES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  United  States  tonnage  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries, and  the  imfiort  and  export  of  fish  into  and  from  the  United  States,  for  a  se-" 
ries  of  years.  The  table  shows  ihe  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake  upo!i  the 
decision  of  the  fish  controversy.  It  is  the  mackerel  fishermen  who  are  more  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  recent  policy  of  the  British  Governiuont. : 


Tonnflj:c. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total 
tons. 


Pickled 


1840 60,035 28,629 104,304 4,061 . 

1841 66,551 11,321 77,873 2,422. 

1842 54,804 16,096 70,900 1,265. 

1843 61,224 11,775 73,000 2,640. 

1844 85,224 16,170 101,395 360. 

1845 69,825 21,413 91,238 1297. 

1846 72,516 36,4.53 108,978 865. 

1847 70,177 31,451 101,628 8,274 .,. „„, 

1848 82,651 43,.558 126,210 51.826 122,.594 206,549.. 

1849 73,882 42,992 116,874 22,520 138,508 197,457. 

1850 93,886 58,112 151,918 25,115 108,380 168,600. 

1851... ..95,615 50,539 146,154 14,-765 145,368 151,088. 
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Drift! 
lbs,  cwt. 

.  2.5,493 211,425.. 

.   18,012 252,190.. 

.   14,678 2.56.083.. 

.   12,.334 174,220.. 

.   43,542 271,610.. 

,.  30,.'506 211,425.. 

.  31,402 277,401.. 

.   91,113 258,870.. 


..42,274 
..36..^.08 
..40,846 
..20,198 
..43, .500 
..42,374 
..56.331 
..30,976 
..22,445 
..25,.'i70 
..19330 
..21,214 


K-UKBER  OF  VESSELS  AND   TONNAGE  BELONGING  TD  THE  FOLLOWING  COUNTRIES- 


Countries.  Tons,             Vessels. 

Great  Britain 4,144,115. ..34,090 

France 595,344. -.13, 679 

Norway 337,058...   3,064 

Russia —       —      750 

Greece 150,000...   4,000 

Naples 100.000...     — 

Hamburg 82,053...       286 

Belgium 22,770...      161 

Capeof  Good  Hope...-  4,080...        34 

United  States 3,535,451...     — 

Total 


Countries.  Tons. 

Netherlands 396,924. 

Austria 178,000. 

Denmark  and  Ducliies  168,978. 

Papal  States 133,402. 

Canada 68,553. 

Ceylon 30,628. 

Mauritius 10,020. 

Tuscany 27,598. 

Prussia 133,658. 


-1852. 
Vessels. 
1,793 

4,710 
1,520 
683 
609 
125 
773 
977 


.10,118,841   67,184 


THE   SHIPPING  AND   TONNAGE   ENTERED    INWARDS   AND    CLEARED   OUTWARDS    FROM 
THE    FOLLOWING    COUNTRIES  : 


Entered , 

Tons  Vessels 


Cleared- 

Toos 


Countries                                                      Tons                          Vessels                           Tons  Vessels 

Great  Britain 6,113,696 31,249 5,906,978 29,011 

France 1,887,291 15,263 1,430,085 13,868 

Netherlands 1,099,771 6,9.59 1,136,864 7.017 

Hamburg 730,596 4,094 729,186 4,114 

Canada 628,399 1,699 036,407 1,732 

Spain 579,475 5,206 470,973 4,622 

India 406,479 868 522,056 1,128 

Prussia 813,096 4,690 823,4.56 4,635 

United  States 4,328,639 21,643 4,361,002 21,805 

Russia 1,323,080 6,401 1,177,994 6,197 

Norway 772,885 7,909 806,766 8,160 

Sardinia 700,000 6,000 700,000 6,000 

Austria 547,228 —    562,722 — 

Sweden   540,902 6.707 .562,394 6,347 

Belgium 3.56,367 2,424 349,638 .  2,368 

Egypt 409,1.56 2,019 432,696 1,707 

China 169,155 531 163,717 528 

Other  Countries I,927..'i05 15,915 1,965,867 17,163 


Total 23,333,620 


139,638 


22,738,801 


136,402 
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9.-CANADIAN  COMMERCE. 
The  value  of  merchandise  imported  IVora  each  country  in  each  of  the  past  three 
years,  was  as  annexed : 

1849.  1850.  1861. 

Great  Britain  .-. £1,669,002 X2,407,980 £3,012,033 

N.  A.  Colonies 48^13 96,404 109.242 

West  Indies 3 1,112 3,400 

United  States 2,242,855... 1,648,715 2,091,441 

Other  loreign  countries 41,824 91,393 142,574 

From  this  table  it  appears  th;it,  taking  the  three  years  inclusively,  the  importa- 
tions have  increaseil  from  Great  Britain  at  the  rate  of  about  70J  per  cent. ;  froni 
the  United  States  at  the  rale  of  about  GO-i  per  cent.  ;  and  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  at  the  rate  of  about  123  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  entered  at  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  in  1851  ; — 

No.  Torn. 

United  States 35 20,062 

Norway -- 47 17,640 

Prussia 21 7,667 

Russia - 8...  — ..    3,668 

Sweden - 3 989 

Mecklenburg - 2 478 

Hanover 1 212 

Totals 117  50,716 

There  were  built  during  the  year  in  Cailada  4  steamers  of  450  tons,  and  77 
sailing  vessels  of  42,649  tons. 


AGRICULTURE. 

1.— THE  COTTOX  CROP  OF  1851-52. 

New-Orleans.— Exported  foreign,  1,179,103;  coastwise,  256,712;  stock  1st  Sept.,  1852, 
9^758 — 1,445,573  bales.  In  this  is  included,  15.390  stock  1st  September,  1851  ;  37,366  received 
Irom   Mobile  and  Montgomery  ;  4,607  received  from  Florida  ;   14,546  received  from  Texas. 

Alabama. — Exported  foreign,  430,846 ;  coastwise,  143,804  ;  consumption  in  Mobile,  842  ; 
Klock,  1st  Sept.,  1852,  2,319 — 577,811  bales.  In  this  is  included,  344  wrecked  cotton  returned  ; 
221  received  from  Texas  and  New-Orleans  ;  27,797  stock,  1st  September,  1851. 

Texas.— Exported  foreign,  7,235  ;  coastwise,  57,096  ;  stock,  Ist  Sept.,  1852, 317— 64,648 bales. 
In  this  is  included,  596  slock,  1st  September,  1851. 

Florida.— Exported  foreign,  64.492  ;  coastwise,  123,829;  stock  in  Apalachicola,  Ist  Septem- 
ber, 1852,  451 — 188,772  bales.  In  this  is  included,  273  stock  in  Apalachicola,  1st  September, 
1851. 

Georgia.- Exported  foreign,  uplands,  111,249;  Sea  Islands,  7,605;  coastwise,  uplands, 
224,958;  .Sea  Islands,  3,656;  burnt  at  Savannah,  5,600;  stock  in  Savannah,  1st  Sept.,  1852, 
2,950;  stock  in  Augusta,  Isl  September,  3,707—359,725  bales.  In  this  is  included,  34,011 
stock  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  Ist  September,  1851. 

South  Carolina — Charleston. — Exported  i'oreign,  uplands,  270,427  ;  Sea  Islands,  19,008  ; 
coastwise,  uplands,  199,605  ;  Sea  Islands,  3,3().'>  ;  burnt  at  Charleston,  300—492,645  bales. 
Export  from  Grnrgctoivn—'Sc\v-\'ork  and  Boston,  2,535  ;  Stock  in  Charleston,  Ist  Sept.,  1852, 
11,146  -  506,326  bales.  In  this  is  included,  10,953  stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1851, 
18,759  received  from  Savannah 

North  Carolina.— Exported  foreign,  424  ;  coastwise,  15,818—16,242  bales. 

Virginia.— Exported  foreign,  35;  coastwise  and  manufactured,  (taken  from  ports,)  20,950  ; 
stock,  Ist  September,  450-21,440  bales.     In  this  is  included,  620  stock  1st  September,  1851. 

Received  by  New-York  and  Erie  Canal,  175. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  .States,  1852,  3,015,029  bales. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  Slates,  1851,  2,355,257  bales. 

Increase  from  last  year,  659,722  bales. 

From  the  statement  of  the  cotton  crop,  prepared  for  the  Nevr- York  Shipping  and  Commercial 
JAst  and  Prices  Current,  it  will  be  neen  that  the 

Bale* 

Total  crop,  1851-52,  is  3,0157029 

Total  export 2,443,646 

Taken  for  home  use  at  the  North 603,029 

Taken  for  home  use  at  the  South  and  West 75,000 

Qiianlifv  o^new  received  to  1st  inst &,I25 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  crop  of  659,722  bales,  in  the  export  of  454,936,  in  the  consamp- 
;ion  at  the  North,  of  198,921  ;  and  South  and  West,  of  15,000  bales. 
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CO  MPABATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  GROWTH. 


Crop  of 

1851—2.. 

1850—1.. 

1849-50. . 

1848— 9....  2.728.596.. 

1S47— 8....  2,347.634.. 

1846— 7....  1.778.651.. 

1845— 6....  2.100.537.. 

3S44-5....  2.394, 503.. 


Balea.  Bales 

1842— 3....  2,378,875 
.  3.015.029 ....  1841— 2.  <..  1 ,683.574 

.2.355.257 1840—1 1.6.34.945 

.2  096.706 1839-40 2.177.835 

..1838— 9.... 1.360.532 
..1837— 8....  1:801:497 
..1836— 7....  1.422.930 

..1835—6 1.360.725 

..1834-  5 1.254.328 


1843-4. . . .  2,030,409 ....  1833—4. . . .  1,205,394 


QUANTITY  CONSUMED  BY  AND  IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  MANUFACTURERS-NORTH  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Bales.  Itolce. 

1851-2 603,029 1842-3 325,129 

1850-1....  405, 108 1841-2 267.850 

1849-50... 487,769 1840-1 297,268 

1848-9 512,039 1839-40. .  ..295,193 

1847-8. . .  .531 ,772 1 838-9 276,018 

1846-7 ....  427,967   ....  1837-8 246,063 

1845-6. .  ..422.597 1836-7 222,540 

1844-5. . .  .369,006 1S35-6 236,733 

1843-4  . .  .316,744 1834-5 216,888 


Consumption. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  before  stated 

Add— 
■Stocks    on    hand    at    the    commencement  of  the  year,  Sept.  1,  1851: — 

In  the  sonthern  ports. 89.044 

In  the  northern  ports -- •     39.260 


Bales. 
3,015,029 


128,304 


Slakes  a  supply  of - 3.143,333 

Deduct  therefrom — 

The  export  to  foreign  ports .- ,.2,443.646 

Less — foreign  included 543 

2.443,103 

Stocks  on  hand   Sept  1,  1S52  : 

In  the  southern  ports 31.098 

In  the  northern  ports 60.078 


Surnt  at  Savannah.  Charleston  and  Providence. 


91.176 
6.025 
— : 2.540.304 


Taken  for  home  use 603,029 

We  give  belovy  our  usual  table  of  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  the  past  year  in  the  states 
■south  and  west  of  Virginia,  and  not  included  in  the  receipts  at  tlie  ports.  We  have  increased 
the  estimate  somewhat  from  the  year  previous,  though  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  mills 
have  been  about  the  same,  but  give  it  only  for  what  it  purports  to  be,  an  estimate,  which  we 
believe  approximates  correctness.    Thus,  in — 

Quantity  consumed. 

North  Carolina 15,000  bales,  of  400  lbs. 

South  Carolina 10,000      "  " 

Georgia 22,000      "  " 

Alabama 5,000      "  ofSOOlbs. 

Tennessee 7,000      "  " 

OntheOhio,<fec 16,000      "  " 

Total  to  Sept.  1,  1852 75,000  " 

"  "         1851 60,000  " 

"  "         1650  107,500  " 

"  "         1849 110,000  " 

«  "  1848 75,000  " 


To  which,  if  we  add  the  stocks  in  the  interior  towns,  &c.,  the  quantity  burnt  in  the 
interior,  and  that  lost  on  its  way  to  market,  to  the  crop  as  given  above,  received  at  the 
shipping  ports,  the  aggregate  will  show  very  nearly  the  amount  raised  in  the  United 
States  the  past  season — say,  in  round  numbers,  3,100,000  bales,  against  2,450,000  bales  the 
year  previous. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  there  was  received  at  an  eastern  port,  175  bales  by  way  of 
•the  New-York  &  Erie  Canal,  which  we  have  added  in  another  place  to  the  crop  of  the 
country. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  that  some  of  the  cotton  received  overland  at 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  doubtless  unaccounted  for  elsewhere,  not  being  counted  in 
the  receipts  at  New-Orleans,  but  as  we  have  of  late  years  omitted  this  item  from  the  crop,  it 
is  not  now  added. 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  ports  up  to  the  1st  inst.  amounted 
to  about  5,125  bales  against  about  3,200  bales  last  year. 

The  shipments  given  in  this  statement  from  Texas,  are  those  by  sea  only  ;  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  crop  of  that  state  finds  its  way  to  market  via  Red  River,  and  is 
included  in  the  receipts  at  New-Orleane. 
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Export  to  Foncicx  Ports,  from  Sept.  1,  ISil,  to  Aug.  31,  1852. 

To  Great  To  North  of  Other  Fo- 

From                                                   Urituin.              France.             Eurupe-          reign  P'U.  ToSfti. 

Kew-Orleans— bales 772.242.... 196.254 75,950 134.657 1.179.103 

Mobile 306,002 97.753 8.826 18,265 430.84ft 

Texas 1 1.388....     3.202 2,695 7,235' 

I'lori.lu 48.638....     1,560 9.840 4,454 64,493 

Georgia 109.378....  12^593....     2.483 124.454 

South  Carolina 207,220 43.950 16,240 22,025 289,435 

North  Carolina 419 - — 5 424 

Virginia 35....    35 

Baltimore 71....    100. ITl 

Philaa.'lphia 4,019....          55....    422 5,096 

New-York 218,772....  65,973....  60.536 4.491 339.772 

Boston 60.... 2.200 333 2,583 


Grand  total 1.068,749... .421.375.. -.168,875 184  047 2.443.646 

Total  last  year 1,418,265. ..  .301.358 129,492 139.596 1,988,710 

Increase 250.484.  ...120,017....  39,383....    45,052 454,936 

2— AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  mind  is  so  inquisitive  as  in  America.  Travel 
over  the  whole  world  and  return,  and  the  truth  is  seen  and  felt  more  palpably. 
To  us  the  masses  of  the  world  are  looking  for  improvement,  physically  and 
morally,  and  for  it  they  seek  us  by  thousands  daily.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  about  thirty  agricultural  journals  published,  and  there  arc  about  five  hundred 
thousand  copies  taken  and  read  by  the  people — a  mere  drop  to  the  ocean.  There 
are  agricultural  journals  in  the  state  of  New- York  that  liave  six  times  greater 
circulation  than  any  single  paper  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  This  only  shows  how 
great  the  thirst  we  ought  to  assist  in  gratifying.  In  America  there  is  not  an 
agricultural  school  aided  or  patronized  by  the  government ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said,  that  there  is  none  at  all.  Some  are  just  beginning  to  struggle  for  life, 
but  the  faint,  feeble  feelings  of  the  general  government  diffuses  itself  into  every 
part  of  its  great  family,  and  paralyses  the  whole  body.  There  is  not  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  text  book  in  any  branch  of  agricultural  or  rural  economy  in 
America. 

Compare  what  America,  as  a  nation,  has  done  with  wliat  has  been  done  by 
Other  nations.  I  can  but  glance  at  it.  Russia  has  in  all,  sixty-eight  schools  and 
colleges.  She  has  an  agricultural  institution  with  forty  college  buildings,  occu- 
pying three  tliousand  acres  of  land,  and  attended  by  several  thousand  students. 
The  .Vgricultural  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  established  by  Queen  Catharine. 
There  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  government  seventy  school  fanns,. 
besides  the  first  class  colleges,  in  which  professors  are  employed  to  lecture 
on  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  agriculture  and  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  cat- 
tle ;  on  the  culture  of  woods,  forests,  &c.  These  are  supported  throughout  the 
country.  National  establishments  for  the  improvement  of  breed  of  stock,  and 
colleges  for  the  education  of  veterinary  surgeons  and  investigating  the  uses  of 
all  discoveries  contemplated  for  agricultural  iuiprovoment.  The  government 
expends  in  three  veterinary  schools,  a  year,  for  instruction,  754,200  francs ;  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  2,7.31,468  francs;  for  encouragement  in  agriculture 
700,000  francs  ;  for  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  horses,  and  science  connected 
■with  it,  alone,  1,775,400  francs.  The  retiuirements  for  admission  in  these  vctcr- 
narj'  schools  arc  as  follows  :  The  applicant  nuist  not  be  less  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  not  over  twenty-five,  and  have  the  followhig  qualifications  :  to 
be  able  to  forge  a  horse  or  ox  shoe  after  the  second  heating — pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  Trench  language,  arithmetic,  and  gcograjjhy,  and  after  four  years' 
study  is  permitted  to  practice  veterinary  surgery,  and  receive  a  diploma.  In 
Belgium,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject.  There  are  a  hundred  agricultural 
schools  or  colleges  established  by  the  government — a  high  school  of  veterina- 
zy  surgery.  The  science  of  agrijculture  is  the  most  fashionable  in  the  kingdom. 
They  have  their  palaces  furnished  more  or  less  with  rare  specimens  of  products 
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of  the  land,  and  arc  farmed  like  a  garden.  In  Saxony  they  have  five  schools  ; 
in  Italy  two  ;  in  Scotland  two  ;  in  Ireland  sixty-three  ;  in  Bavaria  thirty-three  ; 
in  Prussia  thirty-two.  The  one  at  Glassnevin,  near  Dublin,  now  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  tvventy-eiirht  acres  of  (rood  land,  and  convenient  huildiiiirs,  and  they 
are  about  to  add  to  their  farm,  and  increase  their  buildinjfs  so  as  to  accommodate 
one  hundred  or  more  students.  Mr.  Donajjhy  is  an  intelligent  practical  man. 
These  schools  have  done  more  for  Ireland  than  any  other  attention  the  {rovern- 
ment  has  given  them.  They  have  colleges  and  agricultural  schools  in  England, 
sustained  by  the  government — some  four  or  five  with  large  farms  attached  to 
them — where  all  the  sciences  connected  with  the  general  business  are  taught 
with  great  perfection,  and  millions  of  money  each  year  invested  in  the  general 
science  of  agriculture  by  the  nation.  It  is  an  investment  and  not  an  expendi- 
ture. Other  countries  are  engaged  in  the  same  business,  but  I  cannot  go  fur- 
ther in  detail.  Sutlicient  is  said  to  draw  a  parallel  between  their  views  and 
ours.  Abroad,  they  invest  millions  each  year,  in  a  country  not  larger  t'.ian  an 
average  of  our  states.  Here,  in  all  our  country,  for  seventy-five  years,  for  the 
general  object  wc  have  expended  $29,000." 

3_C0NSUMPTI0N  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1340.  1850. 

Growth  per  census . .  219,363,319                      199,532,494 
Export — 

Leaf 177.393,600                         115,134.000 

Manufactured 7,503,644                             7,235.358 

Snuff. 68.533                                  37,422 

Total  exports,  lbs .. .  184,965.797  122,406,780 

Balance,   lbs 34,197,522  77,125.714 

Net  imports,  lbs 346,035  4,807,858 

U.  S.  consumption .  .  34,543,557  81,933,572 

U.  S.        "     per  head  2  lbs,  y^  oz.  3  lbs.  8  oz. 

This  gives  an  increase  of  consumption  of  very  nearly  1  n  pounds  per  head ; 
and  the  comparison  with  that  of  France  and  England  will  stand  nearly  thus  : 

France.  Great  Brit:iin.  U.  Stales. 

Population 35,400,486  27,435,325  23,080,973 

Tobacco,  lbs 40,943,088  28,062.978  81,933,572 

Per  head 1  lb.  2'^  oz.  1  lb.  Oy,  oz.  3  lbs.  8  oz. 

Duty  per  lb 30  cents.  75  cents.  3\  cents. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  30  per  cent,  and  on  cigars  40  per 
cent.,  which  at  the  rates  of  last  year  is  equal  to  3;^  cents  per  pound  on  leaf,  and 
90  cents  per  pound  on  cigars.  The  consumption  in  England  is,  no  doubt,  far 
greater  than  the  official  figures  show,  because  the  smuggling  must  be  immense  ; 
and  a  late  order  lias  modified  the  customs  so  as  to  permit  tobacco  not  grown  in 
the  United  States  to  be  imported  thence  in  packages  of  80  pounds,  instead  of  300 
pounds,  as  formerly.  This,  it  is  supposed,  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  smug- 
gling, and  may  ultimately  work  a  modification  in  the  duty.  In  France  the  tax 
is  not  direct,  but  under  the  re^ie  the  average  profits  of  government — above  those 
of  the  retailers — nearly  equal  the  tax  stated.  The  above  figures  indicate  that 
the  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  overtaking  the  growth,  and  there  may 
be  soon  no  tobacco  to  spare  to  Europe. 

4~ST0CKRAIS1NG   IN   TEXAS. 

On  a  dozen  occasions  we  have  referred  to  the  prodigious  powers  of  Texas  as 
a  wool-growing  and  stock-raising  country,  and  we  are  sustained  upon  the  last 
point  by  the  Victoria  .Advocate  : 

When  we  first  came  to  Texas,  now  something  more  than  six  years  ago,  we 
made  up  our  mind  that  the  raising  of  cattle  was  a  very  profitable  business.     We 
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perceived  at  a  moment's  glance  that  they  were  prolific,  thrifty,  and  raised  at  lit- 
tle or  no  expense.  We  were  not  without  fear,  however,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  cattle  that  would  be  raised,  prices  would  come  down  consid- 
erably in  a  few  years,  and  thus  materially  curtail  the  profits  of  cattle-raising. 
Yet  how  greatly  were  we  mistaken  in  this  particular.  Cattle  have  been  con- 
stantly on  the  rise  since  that  time,  and  are  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  higher 
than  they  were  in  1845  or  '4G.  In  addition  to  the  increasing  home  demand,  the 
shipping  of  beef  cattle  on  our  steamships  to  Xew-Orlcans  is  beginning  to  as- 
sume much  importance,  requiring  some  200  per  week,  which  will  rapidly  in- 
crease in  quantity  as  the  facilities  for  shippiiig  increase. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  are  fully  authorized  in  doing,  that  the  price  of  cattle  must 
for  many  years  remain  what  it  is,  or  go  upward,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the 
profits  on  a  given  sum  of  money  invested  in  cattle  in  Western  Texas.  Wc  are 
sure  the  results  will  appear  fabulous  to  such  as  are  uninformed  touching  cattle- 
raising  in  Texas.  '\\'e  are  equally  sure,  however,  that  they  are  such  results  as 
are  constantly  realized  by  hundreds  of  persons  in  our  section  of  country. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  invest  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  commence- 
ment.    That  sura  will  purchase  fifty  cows  with  that  many  calves,  being  100 
head. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  j-car  we  will  suppose  that  out  of  50  cows  40  of  them 

will  raise  calves — our  stock  will  then  be 140 

At  the  end  of  the  2d  year,  upon  a  like  supposition,  we  shall  have 180 

At  the  end  of  the  3d  year,  we  shall  have  :  from  the  original  stock  40  calves  ; 
from  the  female  two-year-olds,  (allowing  one-half  not  to  raise  calves  this 

year.)  10  calves  making  together  50,  which  now  gives  us 230 

At  the  end  of  the  4th  year  we  will  have  as  follows  :  from  original  stock  40  ; 
from   three-year-old    heifers,  (allowing   as   before  for  casualties,)   10 — 

making  together  70,  which  added  to  previous  years'  stock,  gives  us 300 

At  the  end  of  the  5th  year,  wc  will  have — from  the  original  stock,  40  ;  from 
1st  year's  females  20  ;  from  the  2d  year's  females  20  ;  from  the  third 
year's  do.,  (being  the  two-year  olds,)  10 — amounting  to  90,  which  gives  390 
At  the  end  of  the  6th  year,  let  us-see  how  we  shall  come  out ;  from  original 
stock,  40  from  1st,  2d  and  3d  year's  females,  60  ;  from  the  4th  or  two- 
year' s-olds  10,  making  110;  we  now  have 500 

head  of  cattle  as  the  result  of  our  experiment.  Will  it  stand  the  test?  We 
think  it  will. 

5.— IXFLUENCES   OF   THE  EARTH  AND  ATMOSPHERE  UPON  COTTON. 

Washington  Co.,  Miss.,    Oct.  7th,  1852. 

Teluric  and  atmospheric  influences  perform  an  important  part  in  producing 
new,  and  modifying  known  varieties  of  cotton.  In  1844,  I  planted  on  my  Cane 
Hills  plantation  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  freshly-imported  .Mexican  cotton 
seed,  known  as  the  Alvarado,  which  were  presented  to  me  by  a  merchant  of 
Vicksburg  The  stalks,  instead  of  standing  erect,  trailed,  with  their  heads  or 
tops  slightly  raised  above  the  ground.  They  bore  but  few  bolls,  which  were 
remarkable  for  their  enormous  size,  thick  hulls,  and  large  green  seed,  which 
were  badly  clothed  with  a  short  coarse  fibre,  and  their  leaves  were  among  the 
broadest  and  thickest  I  have  seen.  Determined  so  completely  to  destroy  them 
that  no  trace  or  vestige  should  remain,  I  took  some  hands  and  picked  up  and 
burnt  not  merely  the  seed  with  the  cotton  on,  but  the  stalks  and  everything 
belonging  to  them  I  could  find.  This  same  ground  I  i)lanted  the  year  after  in 
*'  100  seed,"  which  was  the  second  year  of  its  discovery.  While  examining  and 
selecting  from  this  cotton  in  the  fall,  I  met  with  divers  stalks,  the  seed  and 
cotton  of  which  bore  a  seeming  affinity  to  the  Alvarado.  Being  familiar  with 
cottons  crossed  by  insects  and  the  wind,  it  was  plain  to  me  ihat  the  phenomenon 
did  not  arise  from  commixture.  The  boll  was  in  all  respects  right  ;  but  the 
seed,  though  of  proper  size  and  I'orm,  had  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  the  fibre  was 
perceptilily  shorter  and  coarser  than  the  "  100  seed''  standard,  and  the  shades 
of  departure  loo  delicate  to  have  been  produced  by  mechanical  means.     To  the 
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ground  I  had  to  look  for  an  explanation,  and  to  it  I  had  to  ascribe  the  property 
of  reciprocally  producing  effects  upon  plants,  and  having  effects  wrought  upon 
it  by  them  of  suflicient  energy  and  duration  to  cause  one  variety  of  cotton  suc- 
ceeding another  so  strikingly  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  iraits  of  the  preceding  as 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  ordinary  observer.  In  1846,  I  planted  some 
sugar-loaf  seed  on  about  eight  acres  of  land  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  field 
of  this  plantation,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  it  on  the  oldest  land  I  had.  iMy  "  100 
seed"'  stood  in  juxtaposition  to  it — intending,  as  I  knew  they  would  mix,  to 
to  have  no  "  100  seed"  saved  nearer  than  one  hundred  yards.  The  next  year  I 
removed  the  sugar  loaf  to  first  year's  new  ground,  and  planted  these  same  eight 
acres  in  "  100  seed."  On  reaching  my  plantation  in  the  fall,  the  overseer  pro- 
posed a  walk  down  the  creek,  past  this  ground,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  me  his  fine  field  of  cotton  below  the  lane.  We  walked  slowly  both 
ways,  talking  of  plantation  and  Vicksburg  matters,  without  anything  remarka- 
ble occurring.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  or  the  next  morning,  he 
enticed  me  into  the  same  walk,  and  when  on  our  return  stopped  opposite  the 
stake  driven  down  the  previous  year  to  mark  the  junction  of  the  two  cottons, 
which  he  knew  I  would  recollect,  manocuvering  in  a  way  to  place  me  fronting 
the  cotton  field  which  bordered  the  road  unprotected  by  a  fence,  my  stock  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  On  looking  up  I  saw,  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure, that  what  I  had  two  years  before  suspected,  was  demonstrated  to  be  true. 
The  "  100  seed"  to  the  right  of  the  stake  retained  its  bushy  form  and  usual  ap- 
pearance, while  that  on  the  left  (on  the  eight  acres)  was  perceptibly  taller  and 
trimmer,  and  conforming  in  general  appearance  to  the  sugar-loaf  Said  I, 
"  Look  here,  Mr.  Terrell,  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  impression  I  have  had  for 
some  time  ;  for  see  the  sugar-loaf  has  communicated  to  the  ground  the  power 
to  modify  the  "  100  seed"  in  every  respect,  and  given  to  it  a  tendency  which,  if 
sufficiintly  encouraged,  would  make  it  run  into  sugar-loaf"  After  combating 
my  opinion  for  some  time,  he  at  length  said  :  "  Why,  the  very  negroes  have 
noticed  the  circumstance  ;  and  after  much  discussion  among  themselves,  have 
arrived  af  the  same  conclusion  you  have."  If  I  labor  under  no  illusion,  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not — for  I  am,  as  shown,  sustained  by  persons  as  non-scientific  as 
myself— agriculturists,  horticulturalists,  improvers  and  experimentalists,  should 
be  careful  not  to  allow  the  superior  immediately  to  succeed  to  the  inferior  plant, 
grain,  grass,  flower,  &c.,  of  any  kind.  H.  W.  Vice. 

6.— MACHINE    FOR  TOPPING   COTTON. 

The  editor  of  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Union  has  seen  the  model  of  a  machine  for 
topping  cotton,  invented  by  Col.  A.  A.  Dickson,  from  which  great  things  are 
expected.     The  Union  describes  it  as  follows  : 

"The  machine  is  trunnelled  along  between  the  rows  like  a  wheelbarrow. 
The  driving  wheel  propels  two  sets  of  revolving  blades — one  set  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  which  tops  the  cotton — the  other  in  a  vertical  direction,  which  lops 
off  the  ends  of  the  branches  when  they  are  lapping  across  the  rows.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  the  horizontal  bladed  may  be  lowered  or  elevated  to  suit  the 
height  of  the  cotton,  while  in  operation,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  is 
designed  to  be  so  lightly  constructed  that  one  person  may  operate  with 
ease,  going  over  ten  or  twelve  acres  per  day.  It  tops  two  rows  as  it  passes 
along." 

7.— REMEDY   FOR  RUST   IN   COTTON. 

The  Newbury  (S.  C.)  Sentinel  «ays  that  a  practical  planter,  of  large  ex- 
perience, recently  stated  that  salt  sown  at  the  r<ite  of  half  a  bushel  per  acre 
amongst  cotton,  is  a  certain  remedy  against  rust.  It  will  not  only  prevent  the 
rust,  but  will  stay  its  ravages  and  restore  the  diseased  plant  to  its  wonted  vigor. 
It  is  a  simple  remedy  and  worth  a  trial.  This  is  the  season  for  rust,  and  we 
give  this  information  that  our  farmers  may  try  the  remedy.  If  it  proves 
effectual,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  it  will  be  of  immense  bfenefit 
to  the  planting  interests.  We  would  like  to  receive  the  result  of  further 
trials. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  A  FACTOUY  WILL  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
BUILD?  AND  HOW  MUCH  WORK  WOULD  SUCH  AN  ESTABLISH- 
MENT DO? 

In  addition  to  the  mass  of  statistics  upon  the  subject  of  cotton  manufactures, 
to  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  our  Inilustrial  Resources,  \vc  add  tlie  following  calcula- 
tions, which  will  show  the  extent  of  a  fifteen  thousand  dollar  factory,  what  it 
will  produce  daily,  and  what  the  expenses  would  l)e  : 

I  will  irive  the  articles  of  machinery,  and  the  cost  price  of  each  article,  and 
|hen  add  an  ample  amount  for  freights  and  expense  of  putting  the  whole  in 
operation  : 


For  a  plain  good  wooden  building.  §2,000 

For  engine   and  fixtures 2,500 

For  onewillow  or  cotton  breaker..  50 

For  oneWliiling"3  lap  winder 425 

For  six  30  inch  cards  and  clothing.  1,320 

For  railway  drawing  and  fixtures..  175 

For  two  drawing  heads  ■- 150 

For  one  16  strand  speeder 240 

For  fijur  144  spindle  throstle  frames, 

making  576 spindles,  at  §3  each..  1,728 

For  twelve  looms,  at  $50  each 600 

For  one  line  spindle  reel  (40  bob- 
bing)    37 


For  one  dressing  frame 

For  one  yam  press 

For  one  40  incn  wool  breaker 

For  one  40  inch  burr  macliine..... 

For  one  30  inch  wool  card  finisher, 
with  condenser  attached 

For  two  IGO  spindle  wool  mules.. 

For  clothing  for  wool  cards 

For  shafting,  bangers,  drums,  &c., 

For  freights  and  expenses  of  put- 
ting up 


400 

40 

320 

125 

340 
720 
125 
705 

3,000 

§15,000 


You  have  about  the  extent  of  the  establishment — now  for  its  production 
and  expenses  per  day. 


The  looms  would  produce,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  30  yards  lin- 
sey,  making  3G0  yards  per  day — 
this,  at  32  cents,  is $115  20 

The  warp  spindles  would  make  100 


pounos  yarn  more  than  the  looms 
would  consume  for  linsey — this, 
atlScents.is 18  00 


$133  20 


The  above  is  a  very  small  calculation  in  regard  to   the  production  of  the 
factory. 

The  expenses  would  be  as  follows  : 

For  210  pounds  cotton,  at  8  cents..  16  80 

For  200  pounds  wool,  at  30  cents..  60  00 

For  22  hands,  at  40  cents  per  day..  8  80 

For  2  cord  wood,  per  day,  at  S2 4  00 

For  oil,  for  machinery  and  wool  ...  4  00 

For  engineer  per  day 2  50 


Forclerk 1  50 

For  interest  on  S15,000 3  28 

For  wear  and  tear,  and  contingen- 
cies   10  00 

For  insurance 1  32 


$116  20 


For  superintendent 4  00 

There  are  three  hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  in  a  year ;  deduct 
thirty-three  days  for  loss  of  time,  and  that  would  leave  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days.  .Mlowing  that  number  of  working  days,  according  to  the  above  calculation 
the  establishment  would  pay  largely  over  25  per  cent.  This  is  ])rofit  suflicient 
to  induce  capital  to  seek  investments  in  the  bu.siiics  ;  and  it  only  wants  a  com- 
mencement, and  we  shall  have  factories  springing  up  all  around  us. 

Two  reasons  why  the  manufacturing  business  should  engage  all  our  citizens 
at  this  time  :  1st.,  our  cotton  crop  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year,  and  it  is 
time  we  should  contend  for  a  part  of  the  profits  arising  from  its  manufacture  ; 
and  2d.,  because  it  is  a  money-making  business.  II.\nkin. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1— THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  IN  MISSOURI. 

At^present  the  following  ^system  of  surveys  arc  being  executed  simultaneously, 
by  the  company  at  >St.  Louis  : 

1st.  From  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  the  mouth  of  Pinee,  through  Springfield,  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  state.  This  is  to  have  the  name  proper  of  the 
"  Pacific  RaiL'Toad." 
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2d.  A  branch,  leaving  the  main  stream  at  the  western  edge  of  St.  Louis  coun- 
ty, and  passing  south  to  the  Brown  Mountain  in  St.  Francois  county. 

3d.  A  branch  from  the  same  point,  pursuing  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
through  JcUcrson  city,  thence  by  Georgetown  to  the  Missouri  River,  in  Jaciison 
county. 

These  surveys  are  made  in  preparation  for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature, 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  be  on  the  30th  of  August  next. 

2— BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL-ROAD. 

New  Dkpot  at  Washington. — The  new  rail-road  depot  at  Washington,  built 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
dimensions  of  the  station  house,  situated  at  the  corner  of  New- Jersey  avenue 
and  C.  street,  are  106  feet  front  by  68  deep.  It  presents  a  beautiful  front,  built 
of  Connecticut  brown  stone,  and  surmounted  with  a  fine  quadrangular  tower,  70 
feet  high  and  18  feet  square,  whose  sides  exhibit  the  faces  of  a  large  well-regu- 
lated timekeeper.  The  main  car-house  runs  diagonally  through  the  square.  It 
is  60  feet  wide  and  330  feet  long.  A  long  glass  window  extends  through  the 
centre  of  a  grooved  iron  roof,  supported  by  granite  pillars,  and  (jirt  with  massive 
iron  tie  beams,  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  strength.  The  roof  was  designed 
by  Mr.  BoUrnan,  road-master  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company. 
Ample  platforms  on  either  side  render  the  entrance  and  exit  from  the  trains  easy 
and  convenient.  In  the  night  the  building  is  handsomely  lighted  with  gas.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  passenger  trains  is  through  a  beautiful  hall,  45  by  68  feet 
in  area,  on  either  side  of  which  are  arranged  the  ticket  and  freight  offices,  ladies 
and  gentlemen's  saloons.  To  the  latter  are  attached  elegantly  furnished  dressing 
rooms,  supplied  with  mirrors,  sofas,  and  numerous  little  comforts,  seldom,  if 
ever,  found  at  railway  stations.  Messrs.  Niernsee  &  Ncilson,  of  Baltimore, 
furnished  the  designs  for  the  building,  which  has  been  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  H.  McMachen. — Bait.  American. 

3— TEXAS   RAIL-ROADS. 

It  is  understood  there  will  be  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas  in 
November.  A  Rail-road  Convention  assembled  not  long  since  in  Galveston,  of 
which  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Smith  was  president ;  Messrs.  Menard,  Nichols  and  Hill, 
vice-presidents  ;  Goddard  and  Farish,  secretaries.  A  committee,  of  which  L. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  was  chairman,  reported  the  following  propositions  : 

"  1.  The  construction  of  Internal  Improvements  by  the  state  ;  such  improve- 
ments to  be  kept  under  its  exclusive  supervision  and  control ;  but  companies  and 
individuals  allowed  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of  property  and  passengers 
upon  them,  under  such  exactions  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

"  2.  The  establishment  of  a  State  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  to  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  general,  school  and  all  other  funds  of  the  state, 
and  faithfully  applied  to  the  prosecution  and  support  of  internal  improvements. 

"  3  The  organization  of  an  Internal  Improvement  Board  of  Commissioners, 
to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Controller,  Attorney  General  and 
five  acting  commissioners  ;  the  acting  commissioners  to  have  the  personal  charge 
and  superintendence  of  the  public  works,  subject,  however,  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  whole  board. 

"  4.  The  construction  of  fourgreat  lines  of  railway,  so  located  as  to  accommo- 
date, as  far  as  practicable,  each  section  of  the  state  ;  and  adjusted  with  reference 
to  future  railways  necessary  to  be  engrafted  upon  them — the  location  and  plan 
of  said  railways  to  be  nearly  as  follows  : 

"  Commencing  at  Galveston,  crossing  West  Bay  at  the  most  commodious 
point ;  thence,  running  to  ihd  head  of  navigation  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  at 
Houston  ;  thence,  northward,  through  the  eastern  part  of  Montgomery  county  ; 
thence,  across  the  Trinity  River,  and  northward,  by  the  most  commodious  route, 
to  Red  River. 

"A  branch  casting  off  in  Montgomery  county,  and  running  northwatd  bfr» 
tween  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  rivers. 
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'•  A  branch  casting  off  the  Galveston  road  near  tlic  head  waters  of  Highland 
Bayou,  running  tliencc  to  the  Brazos  Iviver  and  crossing  near  Columbia  ;  thence, 
up  the  valley  of  the  San  Bernard,  and  between  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  to  the 
capital  of  the  state. 

"  A  branch  casting  off  the  latter  road,  crossing  the  San  Bernard  and  Colorado, 
and  running  westward  on  the  commodious  route,  to  San  Antonio. 

'•  The  construction  of  tlie  said  railways  to  commence  at  the  coast  and  be  prose- 
cuted first  to  the  points  where  all  tlie  brandies  cast  off:  then,  the  four  roads  to 
be  contemporaneously  prosecuted  to  completion,  equal  distances  as  near  as  may 
be,  until  the  Southwestern  read  shall  reach  San  Antonio  ;  the  Western  road,  the 
state  capital  ;  the  Eastern  road.  Red  River ;  and  the  Northwestern  road,  an 
iverage  distance  with  the  other  roads  from  Galveston. 

"  5.  The  improvement  of  the  inside  coast  navigation  by  canals,  and  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions,  so  as  to  afford  complete  steamboat  navigation  for  river 
boats  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  also,  the  improvement  of  our  naviga- 
ble rivers. 

"  The  interest  on  all  loans  effected  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements 
on  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  the  interest  on  all  loans  contracted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  previous  loans,  to  be  faithfully  and  fully  paid  by  taxation,  and  from  year 
to  year  as  the  same  shall  accrue.  As  an  additional  assurance  and  security,  the 
present  surplus  of  two  millions  or  more,  and  its  increase,  to  be  added  to  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund,  invested  in  United  States  stocks,  and  pledged  to  the 
public  creditor  for  the  faithful  payment  of  interest.  These  provisions  both  to 
be  secured  by  the  constitution. 

"7.  After  satisfying  all  just  claims  against  the  public  domain,  fifty  million 
acres  of  the  public  lands,  or  the  proceeds  of  their  sale,  to  be  attached  to  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund,  and  secured  to  it  by  fundamental  law. 

"  8.  All  revenues  to  arise  from  internal  improvements,  after  paying  expenses 
of  superintendence  and  repairs,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  principal. 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments  to  the  constitution,  so  as  to 
allow  the  state  to  embark  in  the  construction  of  internal  improvements  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  other  amendments  to  carry  out  an  internal  improvement 
system,  to  be  adjusted  and  fixed  by  fundamental  law  ;  we  recommend  the  call  of 
an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  held  as  early  as  January  next.' ' 

The  Committee  remark  in  regard  to  the  resources,  etc.  of  the  state  : 

"  The  state  has  already  assumed  an  important  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
She  has  something  of  interesting  reputation  abroad.  Texas,  as  Texas,  has  a 
history.  Texas  is  known  to  the  world  as  an  empire  in  extent.  She  has  a  pub- 
lic domain  of  more  than  109,000,000  of  acres.  She  has  a  population  abounding 
more  in  actual  wealth  and  natural  resources,  than  any  equal  nuniht  r  of  people 
on  the  globe.  She  is  now  receiving  an  accession  to  her  substantial  population 
faster  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  She  holds  out  incentives  to  immigra- 
tion, that,  in  their  combination,  are  not  equaled  elsewhere.  Her  entire  soil  is  a 
Bclf-swarding,  self-resuscitating  soil,  covered  with  nutritious  grasses.  Her 
numerous  herds,  unfed  by  the  hand  of  man,  indicate  a  wealth  that  runs  wild. 
Her  capacity  for  producing  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  staples  of  the  South, 
is  equaled  only  by  her  capacity  for  grazing  and  for  the  production  of  fruits,  corn 
and  the  cereal  grains.  We  can  refer  to  no  country  that  equals  Texas  in  agri- 
cultural capacity  ;  and  no  country  in  America,  whose  climate  equals  hers  in 
wealth  and  blandness  of  atmosphere.  But  while  we  refer  to  the  vast  extent  of 
the  state,  the  abundance  of  her  resources  and  the  incentives  to  immigration  :  it 
must  not  escape  us  that  these  are  to  be  made  available  to  us  through  the  wisdom 
of  a  just  and  beneficent  policy — a  policy  that  shall  separate  the  enterprise  of  our 
people  from  rashness  ;  that  shall  bind  the  people  in  harmony  of  sentiment  and 
action  ;  that  shall  be  steady  and  undeviating  in  its  operation  and  certajn  in  its 
results.  Texas  has  too  few  in  numbers  to  give  efficiency  to  divided  territory 
and  population.  She  has  t(io  much  to  accomplish  to  allow  of  divided  effort.  If 
sectional  tenacity  shall  be  suffered  to  confu.se  the  plans  of  action,  nothing  es- 
sential will  be  accomplished  for  many  years.     If  the  state  hold  together,  and  the 
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people  harmonize  in  concerted  action  and  steady  cflbrt,  there  is  no  financial 
achievement,  consistent  with  the  vastness  of  its  resources  which  the  state  can- 
not accomplish. 

4.— VIRGINIA  INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENT    CONVENTION. 

This  body  met  at  Union,  Va.,  on  the  19th  Aug.  last,  and  continued  in  session 
for  three  days.  Gen.  P.  H.  Steinberger,  was  appointed  president  ;  and  Jefferson 
Kinney,  secretary.  After  organizing  and  appointing  a  committee  of  thirteen  to 
report  on  the  business  before  the  convention,  a  recess  was  taken  till  the  after- 
noon. On  re-assembling,  the  convention  was  addressed  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
speech  by  Mr.  Apperson,  of  Kentucky,  president  of  the  Maysvillc  and  Big  Sandy 
Rail-road  Company,  in  which  the  value  of  a  connection  of  the  central  line  with 
the  rail-roads  in  Kentucky,  was  strongly  set  forth.  His  argument  exhibited 
irresistible  reasons  for  the  speediest  possible  prosecution  and  completion  of  the 
Central  Kail-road. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Messrs.  \Vm.  B.  Preston,  Botts,  Rives,  GifTord, 
McFarlane,  and  Prof  De  Bow,  of  the  Southern  Review.  The  subject  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  a  recommendation  of  the  early  completion  of  the 
several  lines  already  begun,  including  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  road ;  the 
loaning  of  state  bonds  to  the  several  internal  improvement  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  their  respective  works;  and  the  extension  of  the  works  of 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company,  by  a  rail-road  from  Covington  or 
Clifton  Forge,  to  the  Ohio  River,  with  a  gauge  of  five  feet. 

The  question  of  the  gauge  excited  an  animated  discussion,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  leave  it  open.  The  report,  as  adopted,  recommends  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  branch  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road  down  New 
River  to  the  mouth  of  Greenbrier,  and  a  rail-road  from  the  western  terniinus  of 
the  canal  to  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Company. — Rail-road  Journal. 

5.— LOUISIANA  RAIL-ROADS. 

New-Orleaxs  and  Jackson  and  Northern  Road. — The  indisposition  of  Mr. 
Robb,  the  president,  during  the  summer,  has  not  interfered  with  the  work. 
The  engineer,  Mr.  Clarke,  with  two  corps  of  assistants,  has  been  long  in  the 
field.  \\'hilst  Mr.  Winchester  has  been  at  work  between  Canton  and  Aber- 
deen, Mr.  Grant  has,  no  doubt,  aFready  progressed  very  far  in  the  location 
between  Florence  and  Aberdeen.  The  intention  is  to  connect  Aberdeen  with 
Canton  and  Jackson  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  to  open  the  Tombigbee 
valley  to  New-Orleans. 

Opelousas  Road. — The  engineer,  Mr.  Gibbs,  has  been  instructed  so  to  prose- 
cute the  detailed  survey  as  to  be  ready  to  put  under  contract  by  October.  The 
company  have  located  sixty-seven  miles  of  the  road,  starting  from  the  main 
depot  in  Algiers,  and  passing  up  the  river  nineteen  and  a  half  miles,  thence 
taking'the  ridge  of  high  land  south-westvvardly  from  the  Mississippi,  (south  of 
Lake  des  Allemandes,)  and  crossing  the  Bayou  des  Allemandes  and  striking  the 
high  lands  of  the  Lafourche  thirty-seven  miles  from  Algiers — thence  crossing 
the  Lafourche  at  fifty-one  miles,  and  passing  through  the  western  limits  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Thibodaux,  and  thence  to  the  high  lands  of  Chuohoula  to 
Tigervillc,  on  Bayou  Black,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  the  whole  distance 
being  67  miles. 

Judge  John  H.  Overton,  of  St.  Landry,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  com- 
pany, to  fill  the  place  so  efficiently  occupied  by  the  late  lamented  Christopher 
Adams,  Jr. 

The  selection  of  depots  opposite  the  city  has  already  been  made.  The 
grounds  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Brown,  situated  nearly  midway  between 
Gretna  and  Algiers,  (nearest  to  Gretna,)  have  been  purchased  by  the  company, 
on  which  proper  depot  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  1st  and  dth  districts. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  consummated,  for 
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the  purchaso  of  the  Belleville  foundry  in  Al>fiors,  with  a  view  of  converting  it 
into  a  depot  f<)r  tiic  accoininodatioii  ot  the  ~ud  and  3rd  districts.  This  property, 
houses,  lands  and  machinery,  is  held  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

6— ARKANSAS  RAIL  ROAD  CONVENTION. 

This  convention,  which  was  held  in  Little  Rock,  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed,  was  one  highly  approving  of  a  rail-road  con- 
nection from  St.  Louis,  through  Arkansas,  wiili  the  Opclousas,  New-Orleans, 
and  Great  Western  road. 

The  committee  on  routes  reported  in  lavor  of  a  central  route  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, opposite  Memphis,  to  Fulton,  or  ^ome  point  near  that  place,  on  Red 
River.  This  is  regarded  as  the  great  trunk  line  of  imjjrovemcnt  for  the  state  ; 
and  the  work  on  which  the  people  of  Arkansas  seem  inclined  to  concentrate 
their  energies  at  present.  The  committee  also  reported  for  the  consideration  of 
the  convention  a  route  from  Helena  to-Fort  Smith  ;  a  route  from  Gaines'  Landing 
on  the  Mississippi,  through  the  town  of  Camden  to  Fulton  ;  and  noticed  the 
New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Great  Western  Rail-road  as  a  work  worthy  of  en- 
couragement. Among  the  published  proccf  dings  we  find  the  report  of  Powha- 
tan Robinson,  civil  engmeer,  "  of  an  exploration  and  preliminary  reconnoissance 
of  the  country  between  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,"  in  which  the  cost  of  build- 
in"  the  road  is  estimated  at  a  fraction  over  811,000  per  mile. 

"  Resolved  — That  this  convention  appoint  a  sufHcient  number  of  suitable  gen- 
tlemen, residing  in  various  sections  of  this  state,  whose  duty  it  sha/l  be  to  can- 
vass this  state,  and  address  the  people,  and  urge  upon  the  importance  of  build- 
ing rail-roads  generally,  and  particularly  the  pioposed  Central  Rail-road  from 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Fulton,  on  Red  River. 

7.— NEW-ORLEANS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  ROAD. 

The  Western  Journal  at  St.  Louis  presses  this  matter  with  spirit  and  zeal. 
W^e  make  our  acknowledgments  for  the  following  letter,  which  we  copy,  and 
whidi  is  the  production  of  a  di.stinguished  .Missourian. 

After  speaking  of  the  dilliculty  of  obtaining  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
country  for  some  distance  up  the  St.  Francois  and  Big  Black  River,  he  con- 
tinues : — 

"  I  have  from  personal  observation  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  country 
between  this  point  and  Helena,  extending  only  from  the  table  lands  at  the 
sources  of  St.  Francois  and  Black  Rivers  to  a  short  distance  below  Greenville,  in 
Wayne  county. 

"  It  is  on  those  table  lands  that  the  beautiful  settlements  of  Bellevieu  and 
Arcadia  are  made,  and  between  them  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  rear 
their  iron  heads  ;  and  with  full  confidence  I  can  speak  of  the  entire  practicability 
of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  hence  to  a  point  below  Greenville,  on  or  near  the 
southern  line  of  the  state,  on  a  route  more  direct,  and  of  lower  grade  than  can  be 
obtained  for  the  same  distance  in  south-eastern  Missouri — certainly  more  so, 
than  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Iron  Mountain.  Although  the  descent  from  this 
elevated  portion  of  country  is  about  the  same  to  Greenville  as  to  St.  Louis,  the 
descent  is  easier  and  more  direct  to  the  former.  The  elevation  above  St.  Louis, 
taken  at  the  base  of  the  Iron  Mountain  by  Major  Morell,  in  his  survey  made  in 
1837,  was  found  to  be  800  feet.  In  ascending  from  St.  Louis,  the  very  meander- 
ing course  of  Big  River,  with  its  numerous  tributaries  running  from  almost 
every  point  of  the  comjiass,  will  occasion  the  crossini;  of  several  dividing  ridges, 
which  must  greatly  enhance  the  cost  of  construction.  But  I  am  liap])y  to  learn 
a  corps  of  engineers  are  now  on  the  line,  making  a  reconnoissance  for  a  rail-road 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mountain  and  Knob,  which  wfll  give 
you  more  certain  and  accurate  information. 

"  To  descend  southwardly  from  the  Iron  Mountain  to  Greenville,  two  routes 
present  themselves  by  streams,  which  take  their  rise  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
Pilot  Knob.     The  more  western,  by  Bruer's  Creek,  I  think,  would  be  preferred, 
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because  more  direct,  and  would  save  bridging  tlic  St.  Francois.  The  eastern 
route  would  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  Madison  county, 
approaching  near  Mine  la  Motte,  but  is  more  circuitous,  and  would  occasion  the 
construction  of  two  bridges  across  tlie  St.  Francois. 

"  There  is  a  point  below  Greenville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  St.  Francois,  you 
are  forced  to,  in  constructing  a  rail-road  from  St.  Louis  south,  with  a  view  to 
connect  with  the  Holly  Spring  Rail-road  in  Mississippi.  A  connection  with 
Memphis  is  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  lakes  and  swamps  on  the 
lower  St.  Francois,  ichich  never  can  hi:  reclaimed.  The  point  1  alkuled  to  is  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  below  Greenville,  between  the  St.  Francois  and  ]3ig  Jjlack  :  it 
is  low,  but  not  a  swamp — having  a  slough  across  it,  through  which,  in  times  of 
very  high  floods,  the  water  of  the  St.  Francois  passes  into  Black  River.  Imme- 
diately beyond  this,  as  I  learn  from  good  authority,  Crowley's  Ridge  rises  and 
forms  the  divide  between  the  swtmips  and  lower  small  tributaries  of  those  two 
rivers,  continuing  its  course  in  a  direction  to  the  neighborhood  of  Helena,  in 
Arkansas. 

"  Having  some  acquaintances  in  tliat  region  of  our  state  in  whom  I  can  place 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  profile  of  the 
country  between  the  lower  St.  Francois  and  Black  Rivers,  I  will  address  them 
on  the  subject,  and  forward  their  communications  when  received. 

"  There  is  no  portion  of  our  state  more  interesting,  and  yet  so  little  known,  as 
the  section  to  which  this  subject  refers — none,  in  my  mind,  more  interesting  to 
the  prosperity  of  St.  Louis — she  feels  and  is  proud  of  her  commanding  commer- 
cial position,  but  to  maintain  it  against  the  numerous  rivals  that  are  being 
created  by  the  magnificent  projects  of  internal  improvements  which  are  now 
going  forward  east,  and  south  and  north  of  her,  she  must  exert  herself,  and 
secure  a  system  of  manufactures,  one  of  which  it  is  now  in  her  power  to  make 
exclusively  her  own,  by  the  construction  of  the  rail-road  you  advocate,  and  thus 
become  the  Birmingham  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  The  line  of  rail-road  j'ou  have  suggested,  would  traverse  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  richest  iron  deposits  on  the  globe,  from  the  Merrimac  to 
the  swamps  ;  scarce  one  section  of  land  can  be  passed  without  finding  on  it  de- 
posits of  iron  ore,  and  in  many  localities  in  astonishing  quantities.  Notwith- 
standing the  vast  amount  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  Mountain  and  Knob,  I  am  of 
ophiion  Wayne  county  contains  more  iron  ore  than  any  county  in  the  state,  and 
perhaps  nearly  as  much  water  power ;  yet  it  is  useless,  and  the  lands  of  that 
county  valueless,  even  at  government  price,  except  in  a  very  few  localities, 
because  she  is  cut  off  from  an  easy  and  direct  access  to  the  Mississippi  by  the 
swamps  extending  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francois. 

"  In  this  elevated  region  we  have  no  coal  formations  ;  it  is  mostly  primitive — 
yet  we  have  abundance  of  timber,  and  only  want  a  cheap  and  ready  transporta- 
tion to  the  Mississippi,  to  enable  us  to  rival  all  others  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
That  we  can  make  as  good  iron  as  any  produced  on  the  globe,  and  under  a 
corrrect  system  of  management  cheaper  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  state  of  this 
Union,  is  easily  demonstrated. 

"  St.  Louis,  situated  as  she  is,  in  the  heart  of  extensive  coal  fields,  should 
contain  the  finishing  shops  of  our  iron  manufacture,  and  the  numerous  structures 
from  it,  that  have  become  necessary  to  man,  for  his  convenience,  security,  and 
pleasure.  Why  is  it  that  Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities  on  the  Ohio,  can  aflord  to 
pay  us  an  extra  price  for  our  pig  metal  and  blooms  ;  and  after  paying  all  cost  of 
transportation  and  incidental  expenses,  return  it  to  us  in  a  finished  state,  selling  it 
with  a  profit^  Pittsburgh,  like  St.  Louis,  has  naturally  a  strong  commercial 
position,  and  has  only  been  able  to  maintain  it  by  calling  to  her  aid,  the  great 
coal  fields  at  her  door,  in  building  up  her  iron  and  other  manufactures,  thus 
making  herself  a  point  of  convenience  and  attraction  to  the  merchant  and  trader. 
Your  city  should  look  to  this  example,  and  thus  maintain  her  pre-eminence  as  the 
commercial  citj-  of  the  great  West.  The  vast  importance  of  the  road  you  advo- 
cate, in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  must  be  readily  seen  by  the  enterprising 
men  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  surprising  that  New-Orleans  and  Southern  Mississippi 
should  have  slept  so  long,  dreaming  in  the  security  of  their  commercial  position, 
while  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  were  spreading  their 
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network  of  rnil-roails  to  rob  her  of  lirr  trailo.  It  is  well,  if  it  is  not  too  late, 
— your  ])roipction  is  the  only  one  tn  save  them  any  respectable  part.  The  coali- 
tion has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  M'cstern 
Tennessee.  Memphis,  Cairo,  and  Paducah,  are  great  connecting  points,  and 
will  fight  hard  against  any  rail-road  improvements,  connecting  St.  Louis  with  a 
point  on  the  Mississippi  below  them. 

8.— KENTUCKY  RAIL-ROADS. 

Covington  and  Lexington  Rail-road. — The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
Covington  passed  an  ordinance  on  the  26th  August,  authorizing  the  president  of 
'the  board  to  indorse  the  bonds  of  the  Lexington  and  Covington  Rail-Road  Com- 
pany to  the  amount  of  $200,000. 

Shelbwille  and  Harrodsburo  Rail-road.  —  We  are  authorized  to  say 
that  the  whole  section  of  the  Harrodsburg  Rail-road,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Frankfort  Rail-road,  near  Hobb's  station,  to  Sbell)yvil!e,  is  under  contract,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  hands  are  now  at  work  upon  it,  and  that  the  number  will 
immediately  be  increased  to  two  hundred.  Engineers  are  at  work  between 
Shelby ville  and  Harrodsburg  with  a  view  to  the  location  of  the  route. — 
Lou.  Jour. 

9— NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROADS. 

The  cars  on  the  Charlotte  road  are  running  beyond  the  Catawba  bridge  for 
several  miles.  The  King's  Mountain  road  is  finished  for  25  miles,  and  the 
cars  for  Chesterville  are  only  distant  seven  miles  from  Yorkville. 

The  Centre  Rail-road  through  North  Carolina,  connecting  with  the  Charlotte 
road,  is  nearly  entirely  graded.  It  is  also  in  discussion  to  connect  Charlotte 
with  Jonesboro',  Tennessee. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  South  Carolina  rail-roads  : 

CompVd.  In  pro.  Prqj^d. 
Names  of  Rail-roads.  Miles.    Miles.  Miles. 

1.  South  Carolina — from  Charleston  to  Hamburg 136 

2.  Columbia  Branch — from  BranchviJle  to  Columbia 67 

3.  Camden  Branch — from  Junction  (43  miles  from  Branch- 

villcj  to  Camden 37 

4.  Wilmington   to  Manchester — from  Camden  Junction  to 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  (total  168  miles) 34         92 

5.  Charlotte  and   South   Carolina — from  Columbia  to  Char- 

lotte, X.  C.  (total  112  miles)  ... 78         18 

6.  Greenville  and  Columbia — from  Columbia  to   Greenville,     80         61 

7.  Union  and   Spartanburg — from  Alston  on  Greenville  and 

Columbia  (No.  6)  to  Union  and  Spartanburg ..  66 

8.  Laurens — from   Newbury    Court-house    (on   No.    6)    to 

Laurens   75  8 

9.  Abbeville  Branch — from  Cokesbury  (on  No.  6)  to  Abbe- 

ville,          12 

10.  Anderson   Branch — from (on   No.    6)   to    Anderson 

Court  House 11 

11    Raburn  Gap — from  .\nderson  Court-house  through  South 

Carolina,  (ieorgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  to 

a  junction  with  Hiwassee   Rail-road  (about  170  miles)     ..  ..         38 

Total 447       203         98 

RECAI'ITULATION. 

Length  of  Rail-road  completed 447  miles.- 

•'  "  in  progress 203       " 

"  '■  projected 98        " 

Total  length  of  rail-roads 748       " 
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1. — THE    MOUTH    OF    THE   MISSISSIPPI,  AND 
A  NAVY-YARD  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 

The  people  of  New-Orleans  having  set 
about  a  radical  reform  in  all  their  modes  of 
government  and  business  enterprise,  have 
taken  up  at  last  with  great  interest  the  vital 
matter  of  deepening  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  with  it  the  question  long  in 
discussion  of  a  navy-yard  at  New-Orleans. 
An  act  of  tardy  justii;e  having  been  vouch- 
safed to  them  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
in  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  towards  the 
first-named  measure,  a  reasonable  hope 
exists  that  it  will  be  carried  through  by  other 
appropriations,  whatever  the  expense  in- 
volved, and  that  the  navy-yard  itself,  from 
its  obvious  importance  to  the  commercial 
interests  and  maritime  security  of  the  whole 
southern  and  western  seaboard,  will  com- 
mand early  and  prompt  attention. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  has  been  undergoing  incessant 
changes  as  far  back  as  the  history  of  the 
river  can  be  traced.  Old  channels  have 
been  filling  up  and  new  ones  forming ;  at 
the  same  time  that  a  continued  sedimentary 
depositbas  forced  the  delta  itself  continually 
to  encroach  upon  the  sea.  The  depth  of 
water  afforded  in  these  channels  has  never 
been  equal  to  the  requisitions  of  commerce, 
and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  the  most  enormous 
aipplication  of  steam  power,  and  plowing 
throush  deep  beds  of  sand,  that  the  largest 
class  of  ships  are  enabled  to  navigate  the 
channel.  Considerable  expense  is  always 
incurred  in  this  manner,  and  delays  preju- 
dicial to  trade.  We  have  known  of  a  ship, 
the   Coromandel,  in  one  instance,  grounded 


up  with  water.  This  vessel  was  placed 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  bar  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  cargoes  of  vessels  that  could 
not  cross.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the 
flute,  receiving  the  whole  power  of  the  cur- 
rent, was  forcing  a  passage  of  twenty-five 
feet  through  the  Pass.  The  whole  matter 
was  immediately  communicated  to  govern- 
ment." 

Examined  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Legislature,  in  March,  1846, 
William  D.  Talbot,  a  resident  of  the  Balize 
for  twenty-five  years,  used  the  following 
language : 

The  bars  at  the  various  Passes  change 
very  often.  The  channels  sometimes  change 
t?wo  or  three  times  in  a  season.  Occa.^ionally 
one  gale  of  wind  will  change  the  channel. 
The  bars  make  to  seaward  every  year.  The 
Southwest  Pass  is  now  the  main  outlet.  It 
has  been  so  for  only  three  years,  as  at  that 
time  there  was  as  much  water  in  the  North- 
ea.st  Pass  as  in  it.  The  Southeast  Pass  was 
the  main  ship  channel  twenty  years  ago ; 
there  is  only  about  six  feet  water  in  that  Pass 
now.  and  where  it  was  deepest  then,  there  is 
only  a  few  inches  of  water  at  this  time.  The 
visible  shores  of  the  river  have  made  out  into 
the  Gulf  two  or  three  miles  within  his  memory. 
Besides  the  deposit  of  mud  and  sand,  which 
form  the  bars,  there  frequently  arise  bumps 
or  mounds  near  the  channel,  which  divert  its 
course.  These  bumps  are  supposed  to  be  the 
production  of  salt  springs,  and  sometimes  are 
formed  in  a  very  few  days.  They  sometimes 
rise  four  or  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  He  knew  one  instance  when  some 
brick  that  were  thrown  overboard  from  a  ves- 
sel outside  the  bar,  in  three  fathoms  water, 
were  faised  above  the  surface  by  one  of  these 
banks,  and  were  taken  to  the  Balize  and  used 


in  the  Pass  thirty-nine  days.     More  lately,  I  in  buildiug  chimneys.^  In^anotlier  instance, 
from  forty  to  even  eighty-three  days' deten-  '  '"''  ""^  ' 

tion  has  been  sustained  by  shipping,  as  will 
appear  in  the  following  plate.  (See  page  530.) 
In  1T20,  of  all  the  Passes,  the  south  one 
only  was  in  use.  A  Report  among  the 
French  Colonial  Records,  now  in  Paris,  of 
date  about  1730,  gives  the  depth  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  on  the  bars,  varying  each  year 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  etc. 
Another  Report  by  M.  Paria  gives  a  depth 
of  seventeen  feet  to  one  of  the  Passes  which 
had  hitherto  been  but  twelve  feet  only,  and 
argues  that  twenty-two  feet  might  be  insured 
by  dredges.  The  employment  of  two  vessels 
three  months  in  the  year  was  tried  during  a 
portion  of  this  time  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, but  it  worked  badly.  "A flute  was 
then  placed  inside  of  the  bar  and  sunk  into 
eighteen  feet  by  means  of  wells  built  ibr 
that  purpose,  inside  such  vessel,  and  filled 


an  anchor  which  was  lost  from  a  vessel,  was 
lifted  out  of  the  water,  so  that  it  was  taken 
ashore.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  sloop,  used 
as  a  lighter,  was  lost  outside  the  bar  in  a  gale 
of  wind  ;  several  years  afterwards  she  was 
raised  by  one  of  these  strange  formations,  and 
her  cargo  was  taken  out  of  her. 

Lieut.  Poole,  of  the  United  States  Engi- 
neers, in  his  Report  of  February,  8,  1847, 
remarks  :  "  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  this  (the  South- 
east) and  the  Northeast  Pass,  which  has 
been  deepening  while  this  has  been  filling 
up."  It  is  stated  where  the  island,  shown 
upon  sheet  No.  3,  now  is,  there  was  at  that 
period  six  fathoms  water.  The  process 
seems  to  be  still  going  on  ;  the  space  between 
this  island  and  Antonio  bi-ing  nearly  covered 
by  a  shoal,  the  centre  of  whicli  is  already 
above  water.    During  a  few  days  that  two 
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soips  were  lying  aground  on  the  midJle 
bank  of  the  Southwest  Pass,  in  eiglit  feet 
water,  a  cliannel  formed  between  them, 
through  wliich  a  sliip  of  sixteen  feet  draught 
passed  out  witliout  obstruction! 

The  project  of  deepening  or  improving 
these  outlets  has  been  for  a  long  time  before 
the  general  government,  and  special  reports 
upon  the  subject  prepared  by  the  engineer 
service  after  extended  surveys. 

Three  methods  have  been  principally  in- 
sisted upon  with  different  degrees  of  merit 
and  expense  : 

1st.  To  deepen  by  dredging-macbines  one 
or  two  of  the  Passes. 

2d.  To  close  up  all  but  one  of  them  where 
they  leave  the  river  trunk. 

3d.  To  cut  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the 
gulf. 

All  of  these  are  regarded  practicable. 
Supposing  the  first  and  second  adopted  to- 
gether, Captain  Chase  estimates  the  expense 

as  follows,  to  give  sufficient  depth  of 
water : 

DredgingN.  E.  Pass S160,000 

Do.       S.W.  Pass 210,000 

$370,000 

with  an  annual  subsequent  expenditure  of 
$72,000  more. 

Closing  the  Passes S21-},500 

Jette  at  N.  E.  Pass 100,000 

JetteatS.  W.   "    182,-500 

Contingencies,  &;c 30,000 


8527,000 


The  line  of  the  ship  canal  is  proposed 
from  a  point  two  and  a  quarter  miles  below 
Fort  Jackson,  and  extending  seven  miles  to 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and  thence  by  a  jette, 
1760  yards  to  30  feet  water.  The  canal  to 
be  100  feet  wide  at  top,  and  thirty  feet  deep. 
The  cost  of  this  magnificent  work  is  esti- 
mated thus : 

For  the  lock  and  guard  work. .  $300,000 

For  trunk  of  the  Canal 2,669,333 

Jettes  and  Breakwater 2,463,996 

Channel  between 3,420,000 

Contingencies 1,146,671 


§10,000,000* 


We  have  not  the  figures  for  any  later 
estimates,  but  have  no  doubt  that  those 
which  are  furnished  will  exceed  rather  than 
fall  below  the  actual  mark  of  expenditure. 

How  insignificant  is  this  amount  to  a  na- 
tion whose  annual  revenues  are  nearly  850- 
000,000,  and  whose  annual  foreicfn  com- 
merce is  between  4  and  8500,000,000  7 

How  insignificant  is  it  too  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  by  opening  the  navigation  of 


♦  See  De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources.  Vol. 
2,  art.  Mississippi  River,  etc. 


this  great  inland  sea  the  commerce  of  h.ilf 
the  states  of  the  Union  is  freed  from  its  fet- 
ters, and  allowed  to  float  to  the  great  ocean, 
ten  millions  of  people  arc  accommodated, 
and  two  hundred  millions  of  commerce  (for 
that  amount  enters  or  departs  annually 
through  the  Mississippi)  is  relieved  from 
the  onerous  taxation  which  it  pays  at  pres- 
ent !  Upon  the  single  item  of  freights  alone 
it  is  estimated  that  the  use  of  smaller  ves- 
sels to  which  the  shallowness  of  water 
is  driving  the  commerce  of  the  west,  in- 
stead of  those  of  largest  size  and  capacity, 
will  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  82  per  bale, 
or  S2,g00,000  annually  upon  the  cotton  crop, 
and  equally  as  much  perhaps  upon  the  total 
of  other  articles  of  export.  In  all  about 
85,000,000  per  annum ! 

The  diagram  page  .530  shows]  a  loss  from 
the  detention  of  $1,500,000  worth  of  pro- 
perty, which  in  a  single  year  would  pay  for 
almost  the  entire  improvement,  if  we  calcu- 
late interest,  loss  of  markets,  important  mails, 
etc. 

How  loudly  and  earnestly  do  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  West  demand  the  opening  of  this 
river,  and  upon  what  pretext  can  Congress 
delay  for  a  single  hour  so  great  and  national 
a  measure  ?  In  Congress  all  the  power  vests. 
Neither  New-Orleans  nor  Louisiana,  nor 
any  sister  state,  nor  all  of  them  together, 
have  any  power  to  move  or  to  act._'  The 
overshadowing  power  of  Congress  covers 
and  embraces  all.  How  great  then  the 
responsibility,  and  to  how  strict  an  accounta- 
bility should  that  body  be  held  !  Even  Mr. 
Calhoun,  with  all  his  doctrines  of  strict  con- 
truction,  could  not  but  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge in  his  profound  and  masterly  report, 
that  the  Mississippi  is  a  law  unto  itself — 
an  "  inland  sea,"  and  in  its  improvements 
altogether  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

What  is  this  Mississippi  River? 

"  It  has  its  source  near  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British 
possessions ;  it  passes  through  the  commer- 
cial as  well  as  the  geographical  heart  of  the 
Union,  and  finally  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Bordering  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  are  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota ;  on  the  east  bank  are  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi 
making  two  continuous  tiers  of  states,  span- 
ning the  entire  Union  from  British  America 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  the  great  rivers 
that  flow  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  throufh 
Nebraska,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  upper 
Texas — the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  Canadian,  and  the  Red  rivers, 
with  their  numerous  navigable  branches — 
empty  into  the  Mississippi.  On  the  east 
side  are  several  rivers  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  in- 
cluding the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  and  minor  streams  from  the  state  of 
Mississippi — making  fifteen  states  and  ter- 
ritories in  the  richest  and  most  productive 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  whose  com- 
merce naturally  flows  into  the  channel  of 
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the  Mississippi  river.  If  such  a  river  be  not  j 
a  national  highway  for  the  United  States, 
then  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  not.  The  border 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  British  Une,  has  Alabama, 
Florioa,  Georgia,  South  Cartiliiia,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Marjland,  Delaware, 
New-Jersey,  New- York,  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New-Hampshire,  and  Maine — 
being  fourteen  states.  Add  Pennsylvania 
and  Vermont,  which  are  not  imincdiateiy 
,on  the  coast,  and  tbere  wmild  be  sixteen 
States.  But  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  large  commerce  on  tlie  Ohio, 
and  tlience  down  the  Mississippi  river.  So 
tliat  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  river 
arises  from  as  many  states  and  territnries 
as  border  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to 
the  Mississippi  line,  thereby  making  the 
Mississippi  river  as  much  a  national  high- 
way for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
national  defence  as  the  Atlantic  ocean  itself. 
No  single  state  has  the  sole  right  to  improve 
this  river.  The  Constitution  forbids  all  the 
states  from  making  compacts  or  agreements 
with  one  another,  and  therefore  the  Mis- 
sissippi cannot  be  improved  by  a  combina- 
tion of  a  part  or  all  of  the  fifteen  states  and 
territories  immediately  interested  in  its 
navigation." 

We  come  to  the  question  of  a  navy  yard 
at  New-Orleans.  An  appropriation  has 
already  been  made  for  purchasing  a  site  for 
a  naval  depot.  The  exposed  condition  of 
New-Orleans  was  strikingly  manifested  in 
1815,  when  the  British  came  up  to  its  very 
doors.  Mr.  Jeilerson,  in  his  messages  of 
1806-7  and  9,  urged  the  defences  of  the  city 
with  great  abihty  and  power.  In  1822,  Mr. 
Monroe  said,  "  that  the  seizure  of  no  part  of 
the  Union,  could  aflect  so  deeply  and  so 
■vitally  the  immediate  interests  of  so  many 
states,  etc.,  etc.,  as  the  seizure  of  that  city  ;" 
and  he  directed  Gen.  Bernard,  a  distin- 
gfuished  European  engineer,  to  reconnoitre 
carefully  the  whole  gulf,  with  the  view  of 
affording  the  required  security.  Mr.  Adams 
and  General  Jackson  called  frequent  atten- 
tion to  the  matter. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  up  to  the 
present  moment  nothing  whatever  has  been 
done,  whilst  the  navy  yards,  dry  docks, 
fortifications,  etc.,  of  the  North,  have  re- 
ceived the  m«t  enormous  sums.  With  a 
shore  line  of  coast  from  Cape  Henry,  exclu- 
sive of  bays,  rivers,  iSc-c,  to  the  northeastern 
boundary  (jf  m'ne  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
miles,  the  North  has  seven  navy  yards, 
whilst  up<jn  a  shore  line  from  Cape  Florida 
to  the  Hi"  Grande,  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  iniles,  the  southwest 
has  but  two  such  yards  ! ! 

This  subject  will  uo  doubt  be  urged  upon 
Congress  Lereafter  with  great  zeal.  The 
representatives  of  Louisiana  have  already 
done  themselves  honor  in  the  spirit  with 
which  they  have  moved,  and  the  success, 
although  partial,  which  they  have  achieved. 
Nor  have  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 


its  committee  acted  in  any  other  than  the 
true  and  catholic  spirit.  We  have  before  us 
an  interesting  momorial  from  the  general 
council  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
also  a  report  of  Mr.  Labouve,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Federal  Relations  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  From  the  last  we  can- 
not do  better  than  to  make  some  most 
interesting  extracts,  with  which  our  present 
paper  must  close : 

"  The  peculiar  geographical  formation  of 
Louisiana  subjects  it  to  the  liability  of  in- 
vasion from  lawless  banditti ;  who,  in  time 
of  war,  could  make  sudden  descents  on  the 
inhabitants,  carrying  with  them  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property.  jEven  a 
legitimate  enemy  would  find  strong  induce- 
ments, from  the  facility  of  access,  to  carry  on 
a  harrassing  predatory  warfare.  On  the  east 
of  New-Orleans  there  is  a  chain  of  lakes, 
extending  from  the  Gulf  far  into  the  interior, 
which  connect  with  the  Mississippi  by  bayous 
which  enter  those  lakes.  The  waters  of 
one  of  those  lakes  approach  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  On 
the  west,  there  are  numerous  deeply  in- 
dented bays,  which  are  united  with  the 
Mississippi  far  above  New- Orleans  by  the 
various  bayous  connecting  these  estuaries  in 
the  Gulf  with  the  river.  This  pecuhar  fea- 
ture in  the  physical  formation  of  Louisiana 
makes  it  very  assailable  by  an  enemy,  and 
rendering  land  fortifications  of  very  little 
value  against  his  incursions. 

"  The  Gulf,  too,  is  dotted  with  numerous 
islands  of  a  size  so  insignificant  as  scarcely 
to  be  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  geographer, 
which,  on  this  very  account,  induce  pirates  in 
unsettled  times  to  seek  resort  there  as  a 
secure  hiding-place,  from  which  they  issue 
to  make  attacks  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Gulf,  and  even  to  make  inroads  on  the 
inhabitants  bordering  on  it. 

"  Enghsh,  French  and  Spanish  cruisers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Gulf  and  the  neighbor^ 
ing  seas.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  die  Gulf 
would  be  the  first,  because  the  most  vulnera- 
ble point  of  attack.  It  would  be  so  sudden, 
that  all  the  evil  would  be  accomplished  before 
relief  could  be  had  from  our  many  navy  yards 
at  the  North :  and  hence  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing always  a  permanent  fleet  in  our  waters. 
Our  great  commercial  naval  rival,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  thousand  miles 
from  our  shores,  is  better  supplied  with  re- 
sorts for  her  vessels  of  war  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Gulf  than  we  are  ourselves ; 
England  has  her  naval  stations  in  the 
southern  waters,  beginning  at  Bermuda, 
dotted  along  through  the  Bahamas,  the 
Leeward  Islands,  and  finally  at  the  im- 
portant island  of  Jamaica.  Tliis  great  naval 
power,  with  consummate  wisdom,  makes  it  a 
pouit,  at  whatever  cost,  to  lia\^»  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cruising  ground  of  her 
fleets,  all  over  the  world,  naval  stations  to 
which  they  can  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
supplies,  of  repairs  and  refitting,  from  which 
they   can   sally   for  the  purposes  of  attack. 
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The  committee  think  it  would  he  the  part  of 
wisdom  in  us  to  follow  her  example  in  this 
respect. 

"  The  committee  think  that  the  facts  and 
views  which  they  have  presented,  clearly 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  having  a  per- 
manent naval  force  in  the  Gulf  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  commerce  and  of  its  coasts. 
They  are  equally  convinced,  that  this  will 
never  be  secured  to  them  until  a  navy 
yard  is  established  at  New-Orleaus.  The 
only  existing  navy  yard  on  the  Gulf  is 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  increased 
naval  force  which  the  wants  of  the  Gulf  so 
clearly  demand  at  this  moment,  and  which 
the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  will 
still  more  be  required  in  the  future.  An 
increased  naval  force,  without  the  necessary 
appendage  of  a  navy  yard  to  which  it  can 
resort  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  repairs, 
munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  its  cruising 
ground,  would  be  worse  than  useless,  for  it 
might  cause  it  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  an 
enemy,  having  these  facilities  near  at  hand, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  English  naval  forces 
in  the  Gulf.  Any  increase  of  a  naval  force 
in  the  Gulf  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
therefore,  be  preceded  by  the  establishment 
of  a  navy  yard  near  to  its  waters,  and  this 
portion  of  the  Union  need  never  expect  that 
protection  from  the  government  which  they 
have  a  right  to  claim,  until  this  preliminary 
step  is  first  adopted. 

"Another  reason — and  which  the  com- 
mittee think  an  important  one — for  the 
establishment  of  a  navy  yard  on  the  Gulf  is 
this :  The  improvements  of  the  day  have 
made  steam  the  great  element  of  the  pro- 
pelling power  of  naval  armaments.  With 
vessels  of  this  description,  our  principal  rival 
on  the  ocean — and  indeed  the  other  lesser 
powers — are  well  provided.  We  can  only 
successfully  cope  with  our  enemies  by  being 
well  provided  with  vessels  of  similar  con- 
struction. Steam  vessels  of  various  sizes  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Gulf,  and  is  what 
is  most  required.  The  power  to  move  with 
great  rapidity  from  point  to  point,  which 
steam  now  gives  to  vessels  of  war,  has  so 
changed  the  mode  of  attack,  that  sailing  ves- 
sels and  land  fortifications  cannot  now  afford 
that  protection  which  they  formerly  did. 
Por  defence  we  must — as  a  natural  result  of 
this  state  of  things — rely  on  naval  arma- 
ments. Without"  these,  the  committee, 
though  reluctant  to  avow  the  fact,  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  say,  that  New-Orleans 
is  now  nearly  as  much  exposed  as  in  IS  14, 
when  on  account  of  its  defenceless  condition 
the  British  were  induced  to  invade  our 
shores.  All  remember  the  deep  anxiety 
which  this  occasioned  throughout  the  whole 
Union.  The  committee  have  shown  with 
what  solicitude,  after  the  war,  the  necessity 
of  suitable  defences  was  then  pressed  on  the 
consideration  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Monroe. 
The  committee  think  the  subject  is  now  even 
lEore  than  then  worthy  of  all  the  considera- 


tion which  the  government  at  Washingtoii 
can  bestov/  on  it,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
further  delay.  A  navy  yard,  then,  uf  the 
proper  kind  for  the  steam  naval  force  re- 
cpiired  on  these  waters  should  be  the  first 
thing  decided  on,  in  order  that  all  its 
arrangements  should  be  jnade  in  view  of  the 
particular  kind  of  force  which  would  tind  it« 
shelter  there.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  not  only  important  that  an  ad- 
ditional naval  force  should  be  permanently 
stationed  in  the  Gulf,  and  an  additional  navy 
yard  should  be  established  in  its  waters,  but  it 
isof  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be 
done  without  further  delay.  Europe  rests 
on  a  slumbering  volcano.  The  times  are  preg- 
nant with  great  events  which  before  long 
will  develop  themselves.  When  the  out- 
break occurs  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  conflict  will  be  one  of  unusual  asperity, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  con- 
test between  liberal  opinions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  despotism  on  the  other,  will  in- 
volve all  tlie  principal  powers  of  Europe 
The  experience  of  the  world  and  our  own 
lead  to  the  con\'iction,  that  however  sincere 
may  be  our  efforts  to  preserve  a  strict  neu- 
trality, we  will  be  drawn  into  the  contests 
of  the  old  world,  and  that  experience  ad- 
monishes us  to  be  prepared  before  hand. 
It  is  equally  clear,  that  should  coUisione 
occur  with  other  nations,  the  ocean  will  be 
the  great  arena  of  contlict,  and  the  first  to 
be  attacked  will  be  the  exposed  coast  of  the 
Gulf,  and  the  commerce  passing  thi-ough  it. 
The  rich  treasures  from  our  possessions  on 
the  Pacific,  passing  through  tlie  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf — amounting  to  millions  of 
gold — will  offer,  as  of  old  the  galleons  did 
to  the  buccaneers,  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  the  cupidity  of  an  enemy. 

A  timely  precaution  will  save  us  millions, 
and  thus  will  protect  the  interests  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
preserve  the  honor  of  our  flag  untarnished. 

"  The  position  of  New-Orleans  points  to 
that  city  as  the  proper  place  for  a  navy  yard. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  locality  in  the  whole 
Union  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  navy  yard  for  steamers  as  New-Orleans 
This,  as  your  committee  have  already  stated, 
must  be  the  force  to  be  employed  in  order 
to  give  an  elHcieut  protection  to  the  Gulf. 
All  the  wants  required  by  this  description  of 
vessels  are  to  be  found  there  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  of  every  variety.  What  is 
remarkable,  too,  is  that  nearly  all  the  states 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
can  supply  respectively  all  the  different 
materials  required  for  naval  steamers. 
Western  Pennsylvania  can  furnish  the  iron 
in  all  its  varieties  of  workmanship  ;  Western 
Virginia,  timber  and  coal  ;*'  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  hemp ;  Illonois,  lead ;    Ohio  and 


*  The  bituminous  can  be  furnished  at  $4  50 
to  $5  per  ton  or  load,  cheaper  by  .$2  50  than  is 
paid  by  the  Cunard  steamers  lor  an  inferior 
article,  and  very  nearly  the  price  at  which 
anthracite  is  supplied  ou  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
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Indiana,  flour  ond  pork;  Tennessee  from  !  greatest  of  modern  inventions,  tl)e  telegraplr 
her  foundries  can  supply  cannon  and  ball.  1  — by  wliicb  ibe  orders  of  ilie  Secretary  of 
At  New  Orleans,  loo,  all  the  persons  re-  J  the  Navy  can  be  instantaneously  coinmuni- 
qaired  for  steamers  can  always  at  the  cated  to  the  officers  in  the  station  at  New- 
shortest  notice  be  procured,  from  the  coal  Orleans.  The  iid  vantages  of  the  telegraph 
heaver  and  fireman,'  including  deck  hands,  ought  of  themselves  to  suggest  the  immediate 
to  the  engineers  who  direct  the  m;iohinery.  ;  establishineut  of  a  navy-yard  at  Nevv-Or- 
The  numerous  steamboats  on  the  ^lissis- 1  leans,  for  many  occasions  may  arise — as 
sippi  aflbrd  the  best  school  for  training  per- 1  have  already  occurred — where  promptitude 
sons  to  all  tlie  various  duties  required  on  of  action  in  relation  to  our  aHiiirs  with  Cuba — 
board  of  steamers.  Tliese  mtn  are  known  ,  with  Mexico  tfud  with  other  powers  having 
to  be  the  bravest,  hardiest  any  where  to  be  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  would  be 
found.  Even  for  the  purposes  of  building  |  every  thing  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the 
vessels  of  war,  New-Orleans  is  most  advan-  ,  government.    With  a  permanent  naval  force 


lageously  situated,  for  she  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  live-oak  of  Florida,  and  the 
western  part  of  Louisiana  can  furnish  ilic 
best  kinds  of  cedar  and  other  varieties  of 
wood  useful  in  the  construction  of  vessels, 


in  the  Gulf,  and  with  a  navy-yard  at  New- 
Orleans  for  its  rende2Vous,  a  few  hours  only 
would  be  required  to  communicate  the  or- 
ders of  the  government,  a  few  hours  more 
would  be  all  sufficient  to  place  our  vessels 


'  Hitherto  many  difficulties  existed  at  at  the  required  point.  The  committee  have 
New-Orleans  which  were  unfavorable  for  i  reason  to  think  that  it  can  be  saiisfaotcrily 
the  purposes  of  a  naval  station,  and  proba-  |  demonstrated,  that  bad  there  been  a  navy- 
bly  this  is  one  cause  w^hy  that  city  has  been  yard  at  New-Orleans  during  tlie  late  war 
overlooked  by  tlie  general  government.  But 


these  difficulties  have  passed  away,  and  the 
committee  cannot  possibly  conceive  any  rea- 
son why  New-Orleans  should  not  be  a 
naval  station,  but  on  the  contrary  they  think 
there  are  strong  and  controlling  considera- 
tions why  there  should  be  one  there.     For- 


with  Mexico,  the  saving  alone  in  the  cost  of 
transporting  munitions  of  war  would  have 
been  more  thansufficient  to  have  established 
a  navy-yard  there,  besides  the  great  advan- 
tage of  giving  more  efficiency  to  our  naval 
military  forces  employed  against  Mexico. 
In  connection  with  this  view  of  the  sub- 


merly  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  was  one  ject,  there  is  another,  which  is  well  set  forth 
reason  operating  against  the  establishment  |  in  the  memorial  of  the  councils,  but  which 
of  a  navy-yard  at  New-Orleans  ;  now  it  is  1  cannot  too  frequently  be  impressed  on  the 
ditierent,  for  not  only  is  thecity  notannually  attention  of  the  government.  It  is  the  great 
visited  with  the  usual  yellow  fever,  but  the  r  advantage  which  our  naval  force  in  the  Pa- 
disease  when  it  does  appear  is  robbed  of  its  cific  would  derive  from  the  establishment  of 
4bnner  terrors  by  the  skill  of  the  modern  a  navy -yard  at  New-Orleans.  There  cannot 
practitioner.  Formerly  it  was  difficult  to  be  a  doubt  that  war  steamers  will  be  the 
obtain  even  ordinary  laborers  except  at  very  |  kind  of  naval  force,  which  before  long  will 


high  rates  of  wages.  The  difficulty  of  ob 
taining  mechanics  was  stiU  greater,  and 
some  species  of  that  kind  of  labor  could  not 
be  procured  at  all.     Now  laborers  can   be 


be  the  one  which  will  be  mainly  relied  on  for 
our  purposes  in  the  Pacific.  The  govern- 
ment very  wisely  has  already  ordered  two 
or  three  of  our  steamers  there.     From  New- 


procured  not  only  in  abundance,  but  also  at  I  Orleans,  whence,  as  has  already  been  shown 
very  low  rates  of  wages.  Artisans  too  of '  by  the  committee,  supplies  for  victualing, 
every  variety  of  mechanic  skill,  can  be  ob-  |  for  repairs,  and  in  the  shape  of  munitions  of 


tained  at  prices  probably  comparing   with 
northern  cities. 

"Formerly  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  presented  a  difficulty  which  is 
now  obviated,  for  modern  skill  has  applied 
to  naval  architecture  the  happy  combination 
of  increased  capacity  of  hull,  with  diminu- 
tion of  draft.  This  remark  particularly  ap- 
plies to  steamers,  of  which  many  have  en 


war,  can  be  had  in  full  abundance  of  every 
variety,  our  steamers  could  be  readily  sup- 
plied. From  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  information  can  be 
transmitted  to  Washington  via  New-Orleans 
in  less  than  five  days.  On  this  point,  the 
memorial  very  properly  says  :  'It  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  facility  connected  with  the 


tered  New-Orleans — crossing  the  bar  with  I  operations  of  our  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific, 

ease of  sufficient  size  lo  bear  all  tlie  anna- 1  for  in  the  event  of  additional  forces  being  re- 

ment  required  in  a  war  steanier.  Formerly  I  quired  there,  which  will  have  to  be  sent 
the  distance  of  New-Orleans  from  the  seat  I  from  this  side,  or  for  supplies,  or  for  articles 
of  government  was  a  serious  objection  on  ac-  of  repair,  orders  can  be  immediately  trans- 
count  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  com-  mitted  from  Washington  on  the  same  day 
municate  from  Washington  to  that  city,  to  New-Orleans,  and  irom  the  supplies  there. 
Now  that  difficulty  is  removed,  for  by  means  the  wants  of  our  Pacific  siiuadron  will  at 
of  rail-roads  already  in  operation,  and  by  once  be  met.  Over  this  very  same  route  of 
means  of  others  in  process  of  construction,  Tehuantepec,  which  brought  the  ^uick  in- 
which  will  soon  be  finished.New-Orleans  [  telligence  demanding  relief,  can  the  mate- 
can  be  reached  in  four  days  from  the  seat  of  |  rials  required  in  the  Pacific  be  transported 
government.    Uesidea  which  we  have  that   in  a  short  time  at  reasonable  cost.' 
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"  This  view  of  the  matter  alone,  without 
any  other  consideration,  ought,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  coinmiuee,  to  be  sutlicient  to  induce 
the  governniL-nt  to  establish  forthwith  a  navy- 
yard  at  New-Orleans.  But  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind,  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  large  ' 
amount  of  trade  from  the  Asiatic  world,  and 
of  great  value,  will  pass  over  the  various 
Isthmus  routes,  and  will  concentrate  in  the  j 
Caribbean  sea  and  the  Gulf;  the  necessity 
for  an  additional  naval  station  in  those  wa- 
ters will  be  apparent  to  all. 

'■In  other  respects  New-Orleans  is  most 
advantageously  situated  for  all  the  purposes  i 
of   a    navy-yard.     Her    distance   from   the 
ocean  is  sufficient  for  protection  from  sudden  1 
attack,  and  sufBciently  near   for  prompt  and  ' 
efficient  action  to  the  vessels  stationed  there ;  I 
in   fact   a    naval   force   stationed   at    New-  ' 
Orleans  would  prove  the  best  protection  to 
this  city.     A  war  steamer   placed   at  the 
English  Turn  below  the  city  would  success- 
fully defy  the  approach  of  an  enemy  in  that 
quarter. 

"  The  committee  think  the  time  has  ar- 
rived wlien  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  this 
section  of  the  country  to  demand  from  the 
general  government  an  increase  in  the  Gulf 
of  a  naval  force,  and  of  the  kind  suited  to  the 
improTement  of  modern  naval  armaments, 
■with  a  navy  yard  at  New-Orleans.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  committee  in  the  previ- 
ous part  of  the  report  to  show  that  it  is  not 
only  the  states  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  those  bordering  on  the  Gulf,  which 
are  interested  in  a  navy-yard  at  New-Or- 
leans ;  but  that  all  the  Atlantic  commercial 
states  are  equally  interested  with  them." 

2. — CANADIAiN  RECIPROCITY. 

Six  or  eight  months  ago,  we  declared  in 
the  Review,  that  unless  our  government 
would  take  immediate  measures  to  recipro- 
cate the  liberal  policy  of  the  Canadians,  dif- 
ferential duties  would  be  imposed  by  them 
against  our  manufactures,  and  all  their  canals 
closed  to  our  commerce.  The  Canadian  du- 
ties upon  American  produce  average  only 
about  12 J  per  cent.,  whilst  our  duties  on 
theirs  average  as  high  as  23J  per  cent. 

The  declaration  which  we  made  has 
proved  almost  a  prophecy,  as  will  appear  in 
the  extract  we  give  from  a  late  number  of 
the  Herald : 

''  The  ministry,  we  learn  by  the  papers, 
are  about  to  adopt  a  policy  of  retaliation,  in 
order  to  compel  us  to  accede  to  their  propo- 
sals for  free  trade  with  the  British  colonies. 
They  threaten  to  exclude  us  from  the  Wel- 
land  Canal,  by  raising  the  lolls  levied  on 
American  vessels  passing  through  that  chan- 
nel. They  intend  to  propose  prohibitory 
duties  of  seven  and  a  half  and  twelve  anci 
a  half  per  cent,  on  certain  articles  of  mer- 
chandise imported  from  this  country,  and  to 
allow  the  same  articles  to  enter  Canada,  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  free  of  this  additional 
duty." 


la  it  not  extraordinary  that  a  great  com- 
mercial nation  like  the  United  States  should 
ever  be  desirous  to  pursue  a  policy  less  libe- 
ral than  her  neighbors,  and  having  experi- 
enced the  benefit  of  free  and  unrestricted 
traffic  between  her  own  members,  should 
not  be  willing  to  admit  there  is  something 
essentially  good  and  desirable  in  such  traP 
fie? 

We  extract  from  a  memorial,  prepared  by 
Ira  Gould,  to  be  laid  before  the  I5oard  of 
Trade  of  Montreal,  and  addressed  to  the 
Governor-General. 

1 .  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorial- 
ists, it  should  be  the  policy  and  aim  of  the 
Provincial  Government  to  seek  for,  and 
obtain,  in  the  best  practicable  form,  and 
in  the  speediest  manner,  complete  and  entire 
free  trade  with  the  United  States,  as  well 
in  all  foreign  articles  imported  into  the  two 
countries,  as  of  articles  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  the  same. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorial- 
ists, the  only  practicable  way  of  securing 
this  object  is,  by  the  adoption  by  the  Provin- 
cial Government,  of  the  American  TarifT  of 
Duties  on  all  importations  from  sea,  and  by 
the  free  admission  of  the  productions  and 
manufactures  of  each  country  into  the  other; 
thus  assimilating  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  two.  countries  in  the  way  that  is  most 
desirable  they  should  be  assimilated. 

3.  That  amongst  the  details  of  this  ar- 
rangement would  be  included  the  complete 
extinction  of  all  Custom-Houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontier,  retaining  only  those  in 
Canada  at  the  ports  of  Quebeo  and  Mont- 
real, and  also  of  a  just  and  equitable  appor- 
tionment of  the  amount  of  duties  received, 
to  the  government  of  each  country. 

4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  this 
arrangement,  and  as  a  further  inducement 
thereto,  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  our  inland  waters,  with 
the  use  of  our  harbors  and  canals,  should  be 
granted  to  the  United  States  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  tolls  and  dues  as  are  paid 
by  ourselves. 


3. — THE  SLAVEHOLDING  STATES. 

Dr.  Daniel,  in  the  Circular  of  the  Southern 
Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia,  a  paper 
we  referred  to  in  our  last,  thus  concludes,  in 
language  all  must  admit  to  be  strong  and 
truthful : 

"  To  the  Slaveholding  States  a  bountiful 
Providence  has  supplied  every  element  of 
power  and  greatness.  We  have  climates 
and  soils  which  advantageously  furnish  the 
cereals  and  the  grasses — hemp  and  flax. 
The  best  tobacco  climate  lies  within  the 
northern  line  of  our  dominion,  and  cotton, 
sugar  and  rice  find  the  most  suitable  tempe- 
ratures and  soils  further  south.  Many  of 
the  tropical  fruits  grow  well  on  our  southern 
bor  lers.  Our  country  is  abundantly  wa- 
tered by  the  noblest  rivers.    Bays,  inlets 
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and  harbors  indent  our  coasts.  Our  moun- 
tain ranges,  with  iheir  rich  table-lands, 
abound  in  coal,  metals,  and  marbles.  We 
have  e.xcellent  climates  for  every  season  of 
the  year.  And  now  the  enterprise  of  our 
state  governments  and  numerous  private 
companies  are  carrying  the  railniad  with 
accelerated  progress  in  all  directions,  uniting 
our  East  with  our  West,  combining  our 
North  with  our  South.  All  these  ailbrd  ca- 
pacity, facility  iind  dispatch,  to  reward  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  on  whose  labors  re- 
pose the  prosperity,  the  very  life-blood  of 
every  other  pursuit.  These — all  these  in- 
voke us  to  consult  together,  to  devise  and 
concert  measures  best  calculated  to  elevate 
VLB  and  aggrandize  our  power,  and  to  com- 
bine our  energies  and  vindicate  ourselves, 
our  institurions,  and  our  country, — and  make 
it  what  God  has  decreed  it  shall  be,  great, 
powerful  and  beneficent  to  the  purjjoses  of 
civilization  and  Christianity,  and  consequent 
ly  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity. 


4. — THE  ROAD   TO  WEALTH. 

The  Road  to  Wealth  ;  a  Practical  Treatise 
on  Business:  or  how  to  get,  save,  spend, 
give,  lend,  and  bequeath  money  ;  with  an 
inquiry   into  the  chances  of  success,    and 
causes  of  failure  in  business.     By  Edwin 
T.  Freedley.     Also,  Prize  Essays,  statis- 
tics, miscellanies,  and   numerous  private 
letters  from  successful  and  distinguished 
business  men.     Second  Edition.     Phila- 
delphia: Lippencott,  Grambo  &  Co.  1852. 
The  Road  to  Wealth — Every  body  is  in 
search  of  it;  they  take   the  high-ways  and 
the   by-ways  ;  they  sunder  consanguinities, 
affinities,    friendships  ;    they    are   at     the 
poles,  or  the  equator  ,   they  brave  the  deep, 
struggle  with    the    savage,    endure    storm, 
lightnings,    fatigues,     privations    of    every 
earthly  (sometimes  every  spiritual)  good,  in 
search  of  it.    A  hundred  times  they   lose 
themselves,  but  still  return  to  the  search.  A 
thousand  roads  are  running  this   way,  that 
way,  the  other  way,  crossing  each  other  at 
right   angles,    obliquely,   east,  north,  south, 
west,  confounding  themselves  together,  re- 
sembling each  other  in   every  respect ;  and 
yet  one  of  these  only  is  the  road,  whilst  all 
the  others  arc  snares  and  traps,  leading  the 
unwary  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin.     Hoio  to 
find  this  riqht  road  ! 

The  book  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  proposes  to  teach  the  way.  What  a 
boon  !  who  will  not  buy — ("  put  money  in 
thy  purse") — The  Roy.nj  Road  to  Wealth  ! 
Mr.  Freedley  declares  in  his  introduction, 
p.  vi. : 

"  Inasmuch  as  one  man's  wisdom  or  expe- 
rience would  be  very  insunicient  in  this 
great  search  for  truth,  whk  h  has  a  dig 
BAG  OF  MONEY  AT  THE  END,  we  have 
not  undertaken  to  rely  on  our  own  acquired 
skill  in  money-making,  but  have  made  free 
with  the  knowledge  of  others.     The  princi- 


ples, the  facts,  the  maxims,  we  design  to  set 
forth,  are  partly  original,  and  partly  compiled. 
Few  men  have  written  books  without  say- 
ing something  wise  on  the  subject  of  money- 
getting,  and  what  we  have  learned  from  di- 
vers sources  respecting  this  matter  may  be 
found  in  the  following  pages." 

The  work  embraces  fifteen  chapters  : 
Chap.     I.  Business;  Introductory. 

II.  Business  Education;   Choice    of 
Business. 

III.  Habits  of  Business. 

IV.  Getting  Money. 

V.  Getting  Money  by  Farming. 
VI.  tV  VII.        do.     by  Merchandise. 
VIII.  How  to  get  Customers. 
IX.  The  True  Man  of  Business. 
X.  How  to  get  Rich  by  Speculation. 
XI.  Getting  Money   by  Interest  and 

Banking. 
XII.  Getting  Money  by  Inventions,  Pa- 
tent Medicines. 

XIII.  How    to     become     Millionaires  ; 

Opinions  of  Millionaires. 

XIV.  Losing  Money ;  Chances   of  Suc- 

cess; Causes  of  Failure. 
XV.  Saving,  Giving,   Spending,  Lend- 
ing, and  Bequeathing  Money. 

There  is  also  a  valuable  Appendix,  con- 
taining important  statistics  and  some  original 
notes  of  the  experience  of  great  money- 
makers, Rothschild,  Barnura,  Mr.  Grigg,  of 
Philadelphia,  etc. 

The  chapter  on  "  Millionaires,  and  how  to 
be  such,"  is  one  we  would  like  to  publish 
hereafter,  (the  author  consenting.)  inasmuch 
as  ourselves  and  the  majority  of  our  readers 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  this 
success.  (Cannot  some  one  show  us  how 
to  achieve  it  out  of  the  Review  ?  Mr.  Freed- 
ley's  magic  power  falls  shortof  this.)  The  ex- 
periences of  Rothschild,  Ricardo.  Girard, 
Astor,  Longworth,  Freedley,  McDonough, 
etc.,  are  included  here. 

\Ve  are  sure  that  the  work  before  us  will 
have  a  lari'e  sale.  Every  merchant,  clerk, 
mechanic,  lawyer,  adventurer,  will  liave  it 
at  any  price,  and  particularly  at  the  low  one 
the  author  alhxes.  This  is  already  proved 
in  the  rapid  sale  of  two  or  three  eaitions. 
It  deserves  success.  Its  maxims  and  mo- 
rals are  good,  and  one  may  discover  that  to 
serve  God  and  make  money  are  not  necessa- 
rily incompatible,  though,  alas,  how  many 
have  tried  to  evince  the  contrary  in  their  ac- 
tions ! 

The  author  intends  publishing  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  soon,  and  requests  informa- 
tion from  every  part  of  the  Union.  He  de- 
sires the  exi)eriences  of  business  men  every 
where,  their  rules,  habits,  morals,  etc 
Tliose  having  such  facts  would  do  well  to 
furnish  them  at  once. 


.'>. — nooKS   AND    PERIoniCALS. 

Naval  Dri/  Docks  of  live  United  Slates. 
By  Charles  B.  Stuart,  Engineer-in-Chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.      Illustrated  with   29 
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fine    engravings    on   steel.     New-York : 
Charles   B.  Norton,  Irving  House. 

Tlie  subje(;ts  treated  are,  New- York  Navy 
Yard,  and  its  history,  location  of  dry  dock, 
soil,  coiler  dam,  earth  work,  botlon;  springs, 
piles,  foundation,  apron  and  masonry  of  dock, 
pump-well  and  culverts,  engine-house,  turn- 
ing gales,  floating  culvert,  and  discharging 
gates,  etc.,  etc.  The  purpose  is  to  show  the 
mode  of  constructing  and  working  the  naval 
dry  docks  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Navy 
Yards  of  New- York,  Boston.  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  Pensacola,  San  Francisco,  &c., 
floating  dry  docks,  etc.  The  work  is  su- 
perbly printed,  large  (juarto,  on  heavy  white 
paper,  interleaved,  large  type,  and  is  altoge- 
ther an  honor  to  author  and  publisher. 
Every  shipwright  in  England  or  America 
should  have  a  copy,  and  we  understand  the 
demand  is  already  large. 

Putnam's  Home  Cyclopedia  ;  in  six  vols., 
each  complete  in  itself.  New- York : 
George  P.  Putnam. 

Vol.  1,  The  World's  Progress,  or  Hand 
Book  of  Chronology  and  History :  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Dates,  with  tabular  views  of  Ge- 
neral History,  and  Historical  Chart.  A  most 
useful  volume  for  the  library  of  every  stu- 
dent and  scholar,  founded  upon  the  tables  of 
Talboys,  the  elaborate  work  of  Haydn,  and 
the  labors  of  the  editor,  begun  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.  The  series  of  which  it  is  a 
part  is  intended  to  comprise  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge.  The  American  articles  are 
very  complete,  and  are  brought  down  to  the 
date  of  publication.  Ancient  history,  mo- 
dern history,  chronology,  heathen  deities, 
and  general  biography,  are  treated  with 
equal  minuteness. 

Essay  on  the  Progress  of  Nations,  in  ci- 
vilization, productive  industry,  wealth, 
and  population  ;  illustrated  by  statistics  of 
mining,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, coin,  banking,  internal  improve- 
ments, emigration,  and  population.  By 
Ezra  C.  Seaman. 

This  is  a  new  edition  published  by  Charles 
Scribner,  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  in 
1847  or  1848,  and  in  a  few  of  its  articles  the 
facts  and  figures  are  brought  down  to  date. 
The  author  should,  as  an  easy  task,  have 
completed  all  the  others  in  an  appendix. 
The  work  is  a  very  much  mixed-up  affair — 
some  politics,  a  little  religion,  any  quantity 
of  prejudice.  Its  statistics,  so  far  as  they 
go,  are  valuable.  Had  the  writer  been  con- 
tent with  these,  without  showing  himself  a 
bitter  partisan,  he  would  have  done  well.  In 
one  place  he  speaks  of  the  country  as  being 
"  Tyler-ised  and  Burr-ised" — in  another 
place  refers  to  the  course  of  the  South  upon 
the  Texas  question — "Avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, two  of  the  strongest  passions  which 
can  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  con- 
curred to  influence  them  in  their  course." 
But  such  passages  abound.  The  work  is  in- 
tended as  an  attack  upon  Free  Trade. 


Archibald    Cameron ;    or    Heart    Trials. 

Charles  Scribner,  New- York. 

A  neat  volume,  telling  a  tale  of  real  life 
more  than  fancy. 

The  Liven  of  Winfield  Scott  and  General 
Jackson.  By  J.  T.  Headley.  Scribner, 
New- York. 

Even  when  the  election  shall  be  over,  as 
it  will  be,  perhaps,  when  this  is  read,  Mr. 
Headley's  sketch  of  General  Scott,  as  the 
greatest  general  of  the  age,  will  live  and  be 
read.  In  regard  to  Jackson,  the  American 
people  will  never  tire  of  hearing,  and  Mr. 
Headley  may  write  just  as  many  books  upon 
him  as  he  pleases.  Mr.  Headley  declares 
in  his  preface  that  political  matters  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  vo- 
lume, and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  believe 
him.  The  volume  will  be  as  popular  as  any 
of  his  other  eloquent  productions. 

Pioneer    Women  of  the  West.     By   Mrs. 
Ellet,  author  of  the  Women  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.     New-York :  Scribner. 
The  biographies  are  prepared  from  origin- 
al material  in  most  cases,  and  are  deeply  in- 
teresting.    They  embrace  the  Boones,  Innis, 
Seviers,  Shelbye,  and  twenty  others. 

Lije  and  Writings  of  Sidney,  with  sketch- 
es of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  ex- 
tracts from  his  correspondence  and  politi- 
cal writings.  By  G.  Van  Santvord.  New- 
York  :    Scribner. 

An  admirable  volume  of  300  pages. 
Every  one  ambitious  of  high  and  honorable 
place  in  public  life,  should  read  the  life  and 
works  of  that  true  patriot  and  noble  martyr 
to  liberty,  Algernon  Sidney — a  glorious 
name  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Outlines  of  Moral  Science.     By  Archibald 

Alexander.     Scribner. 

An  interesting  little  volume  which  con- 
denses a  great  deal  in  a  small  space,  and 
which  should  be  read  with  Paley,  Butler, 
Wayland,  Chalmers,  etc.,  and  form  a  part  of 
the  same  library. 

Japan;    Historical  and  Geographical,  etc., 
to   date.      By   C.   McFarlane,   author   of 
British    India,     with   illustrations.     New- 
York  :  Putnam.  , 
As  we  are  preparing  an  elaborate  article 
upon  the   subject,   reviewing  this   volume 
among  others,  we  defer  any  further  notice 
now. 

Witchcraft.— K  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.   By 

CorneUus    Matthews.      London:    David 

Boyne.    1852.  -. 

This    production    is     foujied   upon    the 

witchcraft    trials    in    New-England,    which 

have    had   a    world-wide     celebrity-      We 

have  not  space  to  enter  upon  its  plot,  which 

is  admirably  devised,  or  upon  its  material 

which  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  author,  and 

altogether,    we    think,     his  chef    dmuvre. 

1  There  are  many  passages  of  exquisite  finish 

land    thrilling    interest,    and    the    reader's 
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■warmed-up  fancies  are  not  suflerpd  to  cool  [  nishcd  him  from  all  parts  of  the  republic, 
for  nil  instant  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  upon  the  slate  of  the  following  crops,  etc. : 
piece.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  grasses,  dairies, 

"  The  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  Salem,  and  :  neat  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  shcop  and 
the  action  of  the  piece  des-clops  with  great  wool,  hogs,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  tobacco, 
dramatic  force  and  truth  to  nature,  a  tragic  |  hemp,  root  crops,  potatoes,  fruits,  manures, 
story  of  dark  superstition,  ending  in  violence  j  etc.  He  desires  replies  before  the  1st  of 
and    doatli — a  story,  to  the  historical  truth-  \  January. 


fulni'ss  of  which  the  annals  of  Saleia  witch- 
craft bear  testimony  in  blood.  The  purpose 
of  the  play  is  naturally  exhibited  in  the 
gradual  development  of  superstition  in  the 
minds  of  the  credulous  and  ignorant.  The 
ftaagination  of  the  author  has  succeeded  with 
wonderful,  weird-like  power,  iu  surrounding 
his  tragedy  with  a  mysterious  atmosphere,  iu 
which  the  reader  seems  to  hear  voices  in  the 
air,  and  to  see  the  demon  superstition  steal- 
ing upon  him  as  an  apparition,  approaching 
nearer,  nearer,  step  by  step,  until  it  reveals 
itself  in  the  tragic  reality  of  death.  Mr. 
Matthews  has  shown  great  power  in  the 
delineation  of  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  and 
we  can  conceive  nothing  more  pathetic  than 
the  exhibition  in  this  tragedy  of  filial  love, 
and  of  the  struggle  between  this  love  and  a 
soul  awe-struck  with  superstition." 

Mr.  Matthews,  though  a  young  man,  has 
long  been  known  to  the  literary  public,  and 
has  acouired  laurels  in  every  fif^ld  he  has 
entered.  As  a  writer  in  the  Neiv-York 
Review,  in  its  palmy  days,  in  the  American 
Monthly,  the  Knickerbocker,  his  reputation 
ranked  hi.!,'h.  In  1838  he  published  the 
'^Motley  Book,"  or  Sketches  of  American 
Life,  which  was  received  with  great  favor. 
In  1839  appeared  his  "  Bokemotk,  or  the 
Mound  Builders."  His  other  efforts,  as  we 
can  recall  them,  were  the  "Politician,"  a 
Comedy  ;  "Big  Abel  and  the  Little  Man- 
hattan";" "Puffer  Hopkins;"  "Money- 
penny,  or  the  Heart  of  the  World ;" 
"  Chanticleer,"  etc.      He  is  also  the  author 


The  wide  circulation  given  to  the  Patent 
Office  Reports,  renders  it  desirable  that  all 
new  facts  and  dhcovencs  of  practical  I'aliic, 
relating  to  American  husbandry,  be  record- 
ed in  them,  and  thus  preserved  in  a  perma- 
nent form  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  third  and  closing  volume  of  the  In- 
dustrial Resources  of  the  South  and  West, 
has  been  issued  from  the  press,  the  pros- 
pectus of  which  will  be  found  on  our  next 
page.  Price  for  the  3  vols.,  handsomely 
bound,  $10,  postage  free. 

Our  portrait  and  biography  for  the  present 
nuu'ber  is  omitted  from  a  disappointment 
with  the  engraver.  Next  month  we  shall 
give  Maunsel  White,  of  New-Orleans,  and 
E.  Howard,  of  Tennessee. 

We  cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Segar,  and 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Virginia  Inter- 
nal Imp'ovemenl  Convention,  held  last  Sep- 
tember near  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  : 

Resolved,  That  De  Bow's  Review,  as  the 
organ  of  Internal  Improvement,  and  other 
Industrial  interests  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  recommends  itself  to  the 
consideration  and  support  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  the  people  of  Virginia  generally. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Cartwright,  of 
New-Orleans,  the  able  physiologist,  for  a 
copy  of  his  very  interesting  letter,  addressed 
of  several  plays  besides  Witchcraft,  which  i  in  reply  to  queries  from  Dr.  C.  R.  Hall,  of 
have  been  performed  frequently  and  with  England,  in  regard  to  the  Philosophy  of  the 
great  success  upon  the  sta^e  in  all  the  JYegro  Cunstilution.  In  our  next  number 
northern  cities.  His  contributions  have  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  this 
been  also  very  numerous  for  the  last  fifteen  paper,  and  from  sevaral  others  by  the  same 
years  to  many  of  the  magazines  and  other    gentleman. 

journals  of  the  North.  It  washiirh  credit  to  A.  Hutcliinson,  of  Miss.,  proposes  to  pub- 
Mr.  Matthews  that  Philarete  Cliasles,  the  Hsh  in  a  short  time  a  work  entitled, 
celebrated  French  critic,  should  say  of  one  of;  Manual  of  Juridical,  Ministerial  and  Civil 
his  productions  :  "  Whatever  may  be  the  I  Forms  ;  Re\'i3ed,  Americanized,  and  divest- 
restriclions  otthe  objections  a  fastidious  and  |  ed  of  useless  verbiage  :  Comprising  the  Pro- 
illiberal  critic  might  be  disposed  to  make  or  cess,  Proceedings  and  Entries,  before  Jus- 
te oppose,  it  informs  us  a  thousand  times  bet- 1  ticcs  of  the  Peace,  and  in  the  Inferior,  Supe- 
ter  about  the  true  manners  of  the  United  \  rior  and  Appellate  Courts  of  Mississippi, 
States  and  their  future,  than  many  books  of  [  with  Illuslratinns  of  the  Author's  System  of 
English  or  even  French  travelers.      I  have  '  Opening  and  Conducting  llie  Clerk's  Offices. 

Also,  Conveyances,  Mortgages,  Trusts,  and 
the  various  instruments  in  popular  use. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son in  his  compilation  of  the  Code  of  Mis- 
sissippi, bespeaks  his  eminent  success  in  the 
present  undertaking,  and  we  recommend 
the  work  to  the  profession.  Henry  Isaac- 
son, Clerk  of  this  Review  in  New-Orleans, 


not  failed  to  quote  it  in  my  public  lectures  at 
the  college  of  France,  as  well  as  in  various 
periodical  woHfc." 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
CIRCULAR  Or^rATENT  OFFICE. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office  has 


issued  his  an.,ual  circular,  callinc  for  infor-  I  7»  r««1;^?  ^^'^  p  "•'"^V/  P**"""'  ^^^''°'"' 
malion,  which  we  hope  will  be  liberally  fur- 1  "^  ""''scnbrng.    Pnce,  «5. 
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Finis,  at  Nashville,  is  informed  that  our 
new  Rail-road  map  will  not  be  ready  for 
some  time.  We  refer  him  to  the  one  we 
published  in  the  August  No.,  18.")1,  and  have 
sent  to  our  agents  at  Nashville,  York  tV,  Co., 
a  very  handsome,  late  one,  which  he  will 
call  for  and  get. 

Those  who  order  the  Industrial  Resources 
are  informed  that  ihey  can  have  the  volumes 
of  the  Review  hereafter  bound  uniformly 
with  it,  bv  sending:  them  to  our  office,  at  50 
cents  per  volume. 


PUBLISHED    AND    NOW    READY. 

This  work  is  rerommended  to  all  of  the  present 
and  future  subscribers  of  the  Review  as  th* 
most  complete  Cyclopedia  of  Southern  infor- 
mation yet  published.  It  is  issued  in  splendid 
style  of  print,  paper  and  binding,  and  the 
volumes  of  the  Review  will  hereafter  be  bound 
vniformly  with  it. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES,  ETC., 


Soutliern  arib  tUestern  Stales: 

Embracing  a  view  of  their  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures,  Internal  Improvements  ; 
Stave  and  Free  Labor,  Slai^ery  Institutions , 
Products,  etc.,  of  the  South;  together  with 
Historical  and  Statistical  Sketches  of  the 
different  States  and  Cities  of  the  Union — 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Commerce  and 
Manufactures,  from  the  earliest  periods,  com- 
pared with  other  leading;  poicers — the  results 
of  the  returns  of  the  different  Census  Returns 
since  1790,  and  returns  of  the  Census  of 
1650,  on  Population,  Agriculture  and  General 
Industry,  etc.,  with  an  Appendix. 


J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW, 

PBOFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL   ECONOJiy  IN  THE 
DNIVEBSmr  OF  LOUISIANA,  ETC. 

3  Large  Vols.,  Octavo-  Fine  Print,  Paper 

and  Binding. 

To  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  De  Bow's  Re- 
view, Exchange  Place,  New-Orleans  ;  79  John- 
street,  New-York;  corner  Broad  and  Bay- 
streets,  Charleston,  or  from  the  leading  Book- 
sellers in  all  of  the  large  Cities  of  the  Union. 

Price,  for  tlie  library  edition  complete,  $10, 
and  when  the  order  is  sent  direct  to  the  office  at 
New-Orleans,  and  amount  remitted,  without  an 
agent,  the  work  will  be  sent  securely  through 
the  mail,/rce  of  postage.  This  is  a  lower  price, 
when  the  quantity  of  matter,  equal  to  S  vols,  of 
ordinary  octavo,  is  considered,  than  any  similar 
American  work  has  been  nfforded  for. 

Postmasters,  etc.,  who  will  act  as  agents,  will 
be  allowed  a  fair  commission. 

Tlie  volumes  embrace  the  following  general 
subjects,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  copious 
indexes : 

History,  Population,  Gcngrnphy.  Statistics  of 
the  South  and  W'est ;  Agricultural  Products  of 
Cotton,  Sugar,  Tobacco,  Hemp,  Grains,  Naval 


Stores,  Etc.  Etc. — Manvfa/;turcs ;  detailed  ac- 
counts, statistics  and  liislory  of  all  branches. — 
Internal  Improvements:  coioplcte  statistics  of 
Rail-Roads,  results,  profits,  expenses,  costs, 
advantages,  miles  in  projection,  construction, 
completed,  etc. ;  Plank  Roads,  Canals,  Naviga- 
tion, etc. — Statistics  of  Health  and  Diseases, 
Wealth  and  Progress;  Relative  Condition, 
Whites  and  Blacks;  Slave  Laws  and  Statistics, 
Management  and  Amelioration  of  Slavery, — 
Origin,  History,  and  Defences  of  Slavery  and 
Slave  Institutions;  the  valuable  treatises  of 
Harper,  Hammond,  Drew,  on  slavery,  etc. ; — 
Commerce  of  the  South  and  West  in  all  of  its 
minute  particulars,  etc.,  together  with  an  His- 
torical and  Statistical  Sketch  of  each  of  the 
States  and  Cities, — the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Trade,  Resources,  Manufactures,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States— the  Census  Returns  from  1790, 
with  the  statistics  of  the  census  o/1850. 


TO 

LIBRARIANS  AND  LITERARY  MEN. 

The  subscriber  having  made  arrangements 
with  an  active  and  efficient  agent  in  I.uudou,  he 
is  enabled  to  supply  all  orders  for  importations 
at  the  lowest  rates,  and  with  promptness. 

Having  the  great  Object  in  view  of  consoli- 
dating the  agencies  of  the  various  Libraries  in 
the  United  States,  which  he  thinks  can  be  done 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned,  he 
hopes  to  receive  the  aid  and  patronage  of  the 
various  Libraries,  or,  at  least,  an  opportunity 
of  testing  his  abilities.  Withsi.\teen  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  Book  business,  and  during  the 
last  two  having  attended  almost  exclusively  to 
the  purchase  of  Libraries,  he  feels  confident 
that  all  parties  favoring  him  with  their  orders, 
will  be  satisfied. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 
Irving  Book  Agency,  New-York. 

Having  already  purchased  for  many  of  the 
dibraries  in  the  United  States,  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  referring  to  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, among  others. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Jewett.  Smithsonian  Institute  ;  J. 
G.  Cogswell,  LL.  D.,  Astor  Library;  R.  A. 
Guild,  Esq.,  Brown  University  ;  Prof.  Charles 
Folsora.  Boston  Athenaium  ;  S.  F.  Haven,  Esq., 
American  Antiquarian  Society;  T.  W.'Harris, 
M.  D.,  Harvard  College;  E.  C.  Herrick  Esq., 
Yale  Collese  ;  S.  F.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Chapel  Hili, 
N.  C- ;  S.  H.  Grant,  Esq.,  Mer.  Lib.,  N.  Y. ; 
John  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Phil.  Lib.  Company  ;  John 
Greiner,  Esq.,  State  Librarian,  Columbus,  O.  ; 
George  H.Moore,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  Historical  Soc. 
IMPORTANT  TO  LIBRAI\,IES  AND 
BOOK  BUYERS. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  HAS  IN  PRESS 

THE  LIBRARIAN'S  MANUAL; 

or,  a  Complete  Guide  for  the  Formation,  Ar- 
rangement, Preservation,  and  Administration  or 
Management  of  Public  and  Private  Libraries. 
Embracing  the  principles  of  Bibliography  aud 
Typography  ;  Lists  of  Bibli  ograpliical  Works  ; 
Plans  for  the  Classification  of  Books;  Statistics 
of  Libraries,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  &c., 
&c.  By  R.  A.  Guild,  A.  M.,  Librarian  of 
Brown  University.    Also  in  press, 

33oole's  irUsef  to  J)ntoDfcaI  2lfterature. 

Being  a  complete  Index  of  prominent  subjects 
in  all  the  Reviews  aud  Periodicals,  in  alphabc- 
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tical  order,  togothcr  with  names  of  writers, 
wherever  it  lias  been  possible  to  obtuiu  thciii ; 
makiug  iii  itself  oue  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
be  desired  by  the  Scholar,  Politician,  or  Liter- 
ary men.  Cumploto  iu  1  vol.  8vo.,  about  fiOO  pp. 

*,*  Orders  for  the  above  works  should  be  for- 
warded at  once,  as  the  editor  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  ([uunlity  subscribed  for. 
Norton's  Literary    Gazette  and  Fablish- 
er's  Oircalar. 

On  January  15th,  1853,  a'ncw  volume  of  this 
very  valuable  paper  will  be  commenced,  con- 
taining the  most  complete  and  accurate  lists  of 
American  and  Foreign  Publications,  with  size, 
prices,  &c.  Impartial  Criticisms  on  the  current 
Literature  of  the  day.  Announcements  of  forth- 
coming Publications,  Contents  of  the  leading 
Periodicals,  and  the  Advertisements  of  the  Trade 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Published  Monthly  at  $1  per  annum.  Each 
ntimber  comprises  twenty  4to  pages. 

IVorton's  I^lterary  Almanac,  1853. 
Containing  Important  Literary  Informtition, 
Accounts  of  American  Libraries,  Literary  Ne- 
crology for  the  past  year,  including  short  Bio- 
graphical Sketches,  Miscellaneous  Notices. 
Also  a  complete  li?t  of  New  Publications.  An 
Annual  of  Interesting  Fact?,  and  a  Statistical 
Companion.  valua!)le  to  the  Bookseller,  the  Li- 
brarian, and  the  Reading  Man.  Illustrated  with 
Views  of  the  principal  Libraries  of  the  United 
States.     12mo.  130  pp.    25  cts. 

*f*  On  the  receipt  often  Postaire  Stamps,  the 
above  valuable  Almanac  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 
Irving  Book  Agency.  N.  Y. 


TO  THE  WORLD  OF  LITERATURE  &  ART. 

A  PAPER    FOR  THE    SOUTH  AND    SOUTH- 
WEST. 

FITZGERALD'S  CITY  ITEMS. 

The  mos^t  popular  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  Philadelphia,  has  jusst  entered  upon  its  sixth 
year,  in  an  enlarged  form  and  a  new  dress  of 
type. 

Fitzgerald's  City  Itbm  is  a  weekly  Fami- 
ly and  BuiinesE  Journal,  especially  devoted  to 
Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  ^the 
Drama,  of  large  size,  printed  with  clear  new 
type,  on  fine  white  paper. 

It  is  the  aim   of  the  proprietors  to  make  it 
able,  critical  and   independent,   and  admirably 
adapted  for  elevated  Family  Reading. 
yOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

Teksis — Two  Dollars  a  year,  invariably  in 
advance.  Clubs  ordering  twenty  copies.  Twenty 
Dollars. 

Published  every  Thubsday,  and  carefully 
and  securely  mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Specimen  copies  scat  on  application,  post- 
paid, 

Address,  FitzozsljlLd  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

PUBLISHED     BY    MORTON      &      GKI8W0LD, 

LOUISVILLE)  KY.,  AND  NOW  READY, 

The  Fourth  Edition  of 

THE    COTTON   PLANTATION    RE- 
CORD AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK, 
No.  1,  for  a  Plantation  working  40   hands  or 
leu,  $i  50  ;  No.  2,  fur  a  Plantation  working  80 


hands  or  less,  $3  ;  No.  3,  for  a  Plantation  work- 
ing 120  hands  or  less,  $3  50.  By  Thomas 
Affleck.     Also, 

The  8u<;ar>Plni>tnlioii  Record  aud 
Account-Book; 

No.  1,  for  a  Plantation  working  SO  hands  or 
less,  $3  :  No.  2.  for  a  Plantation  working  120 
hands  or  less,  $3  50.     By  Thomas  Afilcck. 

The  discount  allowed  to  dealers  is  a  liberal 
one,  with  the  usual  discount.  Orders  solicited, 
addressing  either  the  publishers  or  the  author. 
Single  copies  will  be  furnished  by  mail,  care- 
fully enveloped  and  pre-paid,  by  enclosing  the 
retail  price  in  a  pre-paid  letter  to  Thomas 
Affleck,  Washington,  Miss. 


.HOOFLAND'S  GERMAN  BITTERS. 

It  snovLD  be  universally  known — for  it 
is  strictly  true — that  indigestion  is  the  parent 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal  diseases.  Dys- 
entary,  diarrhcea,  cholera  morbus,  liver  com- 
plaint, and  many  other  diseases  enumerated  in 
the  city  inspector's  weekly  cataloguu  of  deaths, 
are  generated  by  indigestion  alone.  Think  of 
that,  dyspeptic  1  think  of  it  all  who  suffer  from 
disordered  stomachs,  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
be  guided  by  advice,  founded  upon  experience, 
resort  at  once  (don't  delay  a  day)  to  Iloortand's 
German  Bitters,  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jack- 
son; which,  as  an  alterative,  curative,  and 
invigorant,  stands  alone  and  unapproached. 
General  depot,  120  Arch-street.  We  have  tried 
these  Bitters,  and  know  that  they  are  e.\cel- 
lent  lor  the  diseases  specified  above. — Phila- 
delphia City  Items. 

For  sale  by  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  No.  151  Char- 
tres-street,  New-Orleans,  and  by  dealers  gen- 
erally. 

WESTERN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE, 

DREN.NO.V   SI'KI.NGS, 
Henry  County,  Kentucky. 

The  Annual  Session  of  this  College  com- 
mences the  second  Monday  in  September, 
and  the  second  term  of  the  session  on  the 
first  Monday  in  February  of  each  year. 

Its  course  of  studies  eiiiliniees  the  scientific 
I  course  of  the  United  States  .Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  thorough  instruction  in 
History,  International  and  Constitutional 
Law.  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and 
Civil  Engineering.  Great  facilities  are  also 
offered  for  the  study  of  the  modern  F.uropean 
languages.  A  flourishing  Laiv  School,  under 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  a  judge  of  the 
Federal  Court,  distinguished  for  high  legal 
attainments,  is  connected  with  the  Institute, 
and  affords  great  advantages  to  the  students. 

The  military  feature  introduced  is  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  military 
knowledge,  but  as  the  means  of  exercising 
complete  control,  and  of  securing  to  the  stu- 
dent the  personal  advantages  of  a  uniform 
and  economical  distribution  of  time,  habits 
of  punctuality,  health,  physical  development, 
and  a  consc([uent  increase  of  mental  vigor. 

The  location  of  the  Institute  is  very  healthy, 
and  is  removed  from  the  allurements,  the 
vices,  and  the  dissipations  usually  incident 
to  college  life.  Situated  on  the  Kentucky 
llivcr.  it  may  be  reached  by  steamboat  from 
Louisville  or  Cincinnati,  or  by  rail-road  from 
Louisville  to  Emiuencc,  on  the  Louiaville  and 
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Frankfort  road,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Dren- 
non — a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

Institute  chariies  for  tuition,  boarding, 
lodging,  fuel,  lifrlits.  washini;,  .servants'  at- 
tendance, and  Uise  of  furniture  and  arms, 
$100  per  session.  Surgeon's  foe  $5  per  ses- 
sion 

Charges  in  the  Law  School  for  the  aboTc. 
and  use  of  te.Tt-books,  $160  per  term.  Each 
term  commencing  and  ending  with  the  semi- 
annual session  of  the  Institute. 

Students  are  received  at  any  time,  and 
charged  from  the  date  of  entrance  to  the  end 
of  the  session. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Adju- 
tant or  Superintendent,  at  Drennon  Springs, 
Kentucky. 

B.  R.  JOIIXSOX, 

Superintendent. 

TO  THE 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  BAR. 

The  undersigned  has  the  following  works 
relating  to  the  Laws  of  Louisiana,  which  he  is 
prep.ared  to  sell  for  c.\9n.  at  a  very  great  re- 
duction upon  the  prices  formerly  demanded. 

MARTINS  REPORTS  of  Cases  argued  and 
determined  in  the  Supbe.me  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  By  Fran- 
^ois-Xavier  Martin,  one  of  the  Judges  of  said 
Courts.  YTith  marginal  references,  by  Thomas 
Gibbes  Morgan.  Counselor  at  law.  New  edi- 
tion, 1852.  The  original  20  volumes  com- 
prised in  10  volumes,  without  abbreviation. 
I'rice  $5  per  volume  to  subscribers,  prior  to 
November  1, 1S52,  and  to  non-subscribers  $6 

ROBINSOX-S  REPORTS.  12  volumes  ;  em- 
bracing the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
OF  LouisiAXA,  from  October,  1841,  to  March, 
1846.  This  valuable  work  is  now  offered, 
either  by  the  volume  or  by  the  set,  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  heretofore.  Nothing  need 
be  said  in  commendation  of  a  work  so  well 
known  to  every  Louisiana  lawyer.  Its  posses- 
sion is  indispensable  to  secure  the  continuity 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

GREINER-S  CODE  OF  PRACTICE,  new 
edition. 

BENJAMIN  &  SLIDELL'S  DIGEST,  en- 
larged. A  Digest  of  all  the  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  down  to  the  13th 
Volume  of  Louisiana  Reports. 

DESLIX'S  DIGEST.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Benjamin  &  SlidelVs  Digest,  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  3d  volume  of  Robinson's 
Reports. 

DESLIX'S  GENERAL  INDEX,  from  1809 
to  1843.  An  alphabetically  arranged  Table 
of  all  the  Cases  decided  during  the  above- 
mentioned  long  period. 

J.  B.  STEEL,  Camp-street. 

New-Orleans. 

PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  ^lEDICDfE. 

Fifth  street,  a  few  doors  Suitfhof  Walnut. 

The  winter  Course  of  Lectures,  18.52-53  will 
be  commenced  on  Monday.  13th  of  October, 
1852,  at  .5  o'clock,  P.  M,  The  General  In- 
troductory will  be  given  by  Professor  F,  A, 
Fickardt,  M.  D.  Degrees  will  be  conferred 
about  the  1st  of  March,  1852. 

President— Hon.  Jesse   R.  Burden.  M.  D. 

Faculty— James  McClintock,  M.D.,  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery  ;  Rush  Van 
Dyke,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica  and  General 


Therapeutics;  Thomas  D.  Mitchell.  M.D., 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  James 
Bryan.  M.D.,  In>titutes  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  Ezra  S.  Carr.  M.D., 
.Medical  Chemistry  ;  James  McClintock.  M.D., 
General.  Special  and  Surgical  Anatomy  ; 
Frederick  A.  Fickardt,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ;  George 
Ilewston,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Fee  for  Full  Course $84 

Matriculation  Fee,  only  once  paid 5 

Graduation 30 

Fee  for  those  who  h.ave  attended  two 

full  courses  in  other  Colleges 48 

Dissecting  Ticket 10 

Perpetual  Ticket 150 

The  fee  for  the  respective  tickets  may  be 
paid  to  each  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  the 
whole  may  be  paid  to  the  Dean,  who  will  issue 
a  certificate  which  will  entitle  the  student  to 
the  ticket  of  each  Professor.  For  further  in- 
form,ation.  inquire  of 

JAMES  McCLINTOCK,  M.D., 

Dean. 

LNBHRSITY  OF  PENXSYLTAIflA. 

Eighty-sixth  Session — 1852-'53. 
MEDICAL  DErARTMENT. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  Monday. 
October  the  Cth,  and  terminate  about  the  end 
of  March  ensuing. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  George 
B.  Wood  M.D.  ;  Anatomy,  William  E.  Horner. 
M.D.  :  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  Joseph 
Carson.  M.D.  ;  Chemistry.  James  B.  Rogers, 
M.D.  ;  Surgery.  William  Gibson.  M.D. ;  Ob- 
stetrics and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.D.  ;  Institutes 
of  Medicine.  Samuel  Jackson.  M.D. 

Clinical  In.struction  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  and  by 
George  W.  Norris.  M.D. 

Demonstrative  Instruction  in  Medicine  and 
in  Surgery,  by  the  Professors  of  the  Jledical 
Faculty,  assisted  by  W.  ^Y.  Gerhard,  M.D., 
and  Henry  H.  Smith.  M.D. 

Practical  Anatomy,  by  John  Neil,  M.D., 
Demonstrator. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Lectures  in  the 
University $105 

Matriculating  Fee  (paid  once  only) . .       5 

Hospital  Fee 10 

Practical  Anatomy 10 

Graduating  Fee 30 

W.  E.  HORNER.  M.D. 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

"PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE. 
Medical  Departmeut. 

NINTH  BELOW  I.OCUSTST. 

The  Lectures  in  this  Institution  for  the  Ses- 
sion of  1852-3,  will  commeiice  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 11th,  and  be  continued,  without  interrup- 
tion, until  the  ensuing  1st  of  March,  including 
a  full  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  a  medical  education. 

The  Faculty  is  constituted  as  follows  : 
William   Darrach',  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
John  Wiltbank,  M.  D.,  Profr,  of  Obstetrics  and 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
Henry  S,  Patterson,  M.  D.,    Profr.  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
David  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Surgery. 
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John  G.  Reeso,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Medical  Cliem- 

islry  ami  Pharmacy. 
Jouatliaii  .M.  Allen,  M.  U.,  Profr.  of  Aiiaiomy. 
Francis  (J.  Suiiili,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Institutes  of 

Medicine. 
Wm.    H.    Gobricbt,  M.  D.,    Demonstrator    of 

Anatomy. 

Second-course  students  are  furnished  with  a 
ticket  to  the  Clinical  lectures  of  the  Penu.'ylva- 
nia  Hospilul,  without  additional  charge.  Clin- 
ical Lectures  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  with 
operations,  are  delivered  twice  a  week  in  the 
College,  by  the  Profe>isors  of  Practice  and 
Surgery.  The  Anatnmical  Rooms  will  be  open 
early  in  September.  Fees— Matriculation,  <5. 
Ticket  of  each  chair,  $15.     Graduation,  $30. 

For  further  information,  address  David  Gil- 
bert., M.  D.,  Registrar,  No.  181  North  Ninth -st 

Sept— It. 

Britaunin  Ware. 

The  subscriber  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  southfru  merchants '  to  their 
stock  of  the  above  ware,  consisting  of  tea-sets, 
cotfcc-pots.  sugar  and  slop  bowls,  cream  and 
molasses  cups,  castors,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
spittoons,  pitchers,  spoons.  i:c..  &c..  of  varied 
patterns  ;  being  persuaded  that  from  their 
long  experience  in  manufacturing  the  above 
ware,  they  will  be  able  to  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. IIALI.  &  BOAHDMAV, 

Nos.  93  and  95  Arch-street,  Philad. 


W.  A.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Cotton  and  Tobacco  Factors^ 

COMMISSION     AND     FOBWABDING      MERCHANTS, 

No.  23  Commercial  Place,  New-Orleans. 


56  Camp-st.,  Netc-Orlcans, 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Diamonds. 

Gold  I'ins,  Fine    Cutlerij,  Canes.    I'mbrellai, 

GUNS,  RIFLES,    PISTOLS, 

FAN'S,  OPERA   GLASSES,    POUTE    MO.VNAIBS, 

Dressinff,  Liqueur,    JVork,  Jewel,    Glove    and 
Odeur  Cases,  and 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 


ill.  CARDOIVA  &  CO., 

Dealers  in  every  description  of  Cabinet  Furni- 
ture, Moss  and  Hair  Mattresses,  Looking- 
Glasses,  Transparent  ff^indoio  Shades,  tfC, 
No.  139  CA.VAL-STREET,  Slate-House 
Square,  New-Orleans. 


FREDERICK  KLETT  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  manufactur- 
ers of  White  Lead,  and  dealers  in  Paints,  Oils, 
Glass,  Varnishes,  &c . 

The  subscribers  offer  a  full  and  fresh  assort- 
ment of  Dru?s,  Chemicals,  <fcc.,  Apotliecaries' 
furniture,  fancy  articles,  which  ihcy  will  sell  on 
reasonable  terms. 

FREDK.  KLETT  &  CO., 

Philadelphia. 
N.  E.  corner  Second  and  Callowhill-streets. 
Sept— 12m. 


DR.   CICERO    BAAKEE, 

OJJice,    82    Union-itreet,    New-Orleans. 
fi^  Dr.  Baakee  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  office  practice. 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

ESTABLISHED  1842,  BY  A.  F.  JAMES,  CITY  OF  GALVESTON. 

Capitalists  and  others  wishing  to  make  investments,  can  always  find  at  this  ofBce  a  list  of 
improved  and  unimproved  Real  Estate  for  sale,  consisting  of  building  lots  suitable  for  stoies  and 
private  residences;  also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  residences  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Conveyancing,  and  all  other  instruments  of  writing,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neatly 
drawn  on  paper  or  on  parchment. 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  practicable.  Title-papers,  and 
other  instruments,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  oflices  throughout  the  state. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faithfully  executed.  Sugar  and  cotton 
plantation.*;,  and  unimproved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the 
Kepablic  of  Texas,  and  against  private  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.  The 
payment  of  taxes  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  may 
have  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  witn 
the  original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  this  office  ;  and  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  granted 
by  the  sutes  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Republic  of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  the 
General  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Galveston,  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  daring  most  of  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  believe 
him  well  qualified,  and  recommend  him  to  such  as  require  the  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a 
gentleman  in  whom  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed. 


EDWARD  HILL,  President 

Galreston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
J.  BATES,  U.  8.  M. 


M.  B.  MENARD,  President 

Galveston  City  Compani^ 
JOHN  C.  WATROUS, 

Judge  of  IheDist.  Court  of  the  U.  S. 


BUSINESS  REGJ8TKR — NEW   ORLEAITS. 


PA.   HF.nRARD,    Dry    Goods 
•  Store,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
No.  13  Canal-st.,  New  (Jrleans. 


JOSEPH  H.  PALMKll  &  CO., 
"  Importers  and  Wholesale  Deal- 
ers in  Dry  Goods,  47  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


Engines. 


NILES  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Manufacturers  of  Enjjincs,  Su- 
gar   Mills.  &C.,  &C.     BURBRIDQE   &. 

Adams,  .'gents,  No.  65  Gravier-st., 
New  Orleans. 


fancx)  ©oobe. 


ALEXANDER  HILL,  Importer, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  French,  English,  and  German 
Toys,  aud  Fancy  Goods,  Combs, 
Brushes,  Perfumery,  &c..  No.  28 
Chartres-street,  New  Orleans. 


iTttrniture. 


C  FLINT  &  JONES,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Cabinet 
Furniture,  Chairs,  Feathers,  Moss 
and  Hair  Mattresses,  Curled  Hair, 
Hair  Cloth,  V'arnish,  &c..  No.  46  and 
48  Royal-st.,  New  Orleans. 


AC  A  R  R  I E  R  E,  Importer  of 
•  French  Wines  and  Brandies, 
Oils,  Holland  Gin,  etc..  No.  25  Old 
Levee  street.  New  Orleans. 


SLARK,  DAY  &  STAUFFER, 
Dealers  in  Hardware,  Iron,  and 
Nails,  Tin  Plates,  Copper,  fcc,  &c., 
corner  Canal  and  Magazine  streets. 
New  Orleans.  Agents  for  Page's 
Portable  Saw-Mills. 


R  RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartres- 
•  street.  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Oils,  Faints,  Nails,  Axes, 
Iloes,  Trace  Chains,  &.c. 


PRIESTLEY  &  BEIN,  Nos.  89 
and  91  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans, 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Tin  Plate, 
Iron,  &c.  Agents  for  Jlanufacturers 
of  Sheet  and  Bolt  Copper,  Tennessee 
Iron,  and  Cast-Iron  Pipes. 


WM.   B.   McCUTCHON  &  CO., 
Importers  of  Hardware,  Cut- 
lery, &c.,  No.  55  Camp-st.,  N.  O. 


SAMPSON  &  KEEN,  Wholesale 
aud  Retail  Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Chairs,  Mattresses,  Looking  Glasses, 
Hair  Cloth,  Curled  Hair,  Glue,  &.C., 
No.  57  Bineville-st.,  between  Chai'- 
tres  and  Royal  sts.,  N.  O. 


©iibcrs. 


I>  HALL  &  CO.,  Gilders,  No.  48 
\i»  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans,  keep 
an  hand  a  general  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Looking  Glasses,  Artists' 
Supplies,  &c. 


©rocers  S^  i^arbroarc. 


EJ.  HART  &Co.,  79  Tchoupi- 
•  toulas-street,  N.  O.,  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Groceries,  Wines,  Li- 
quors, Teas,  Spices,  &c..  Sulphate 
Quinine,  and  Staple  Drugs  by  the 
Package  or  Case,  Colman's  Patent 
Undulatory  Corn  Mill. 


LITTLEJOHN  &  HENDERSON, 
\V'holesale  Grocers,  No.  60  Mag- 
azine-st.,  cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 
Jos.  LiTTLEJOHN.  Sam.  Henderson. 


f^  OODRICH  &  CO.,  (Successors 
IjTto  Maltby  &  Goodrich,)  Whole- 
sale Grocers  and  Commission  Mer- 
chants, 27  and  29  Common-street, 
New  Orleans.  John  C.  Goodrich, 
Henry  L.  Goodrich,  Looan  Mc- 
knight. 


JONAS  PICKLES,  No.  2  New 
Levee,  and  No.  4  Tchoupitoulas 
street.  New  Orleans,  dealer  in  Cog- 
nac Brandy,  Domestic  Brandy,  Hoi 
land  Gin,  Domestic  Gin,  Essence 
Peppermint,  Webster's  Wine  Bit- 
ters, Cherry  Brandy,  Peach  Brandy, 
and  Pure  Spirits,  always  on  hand. 


FF.  FOLGER  &  CO.,  17  New 
•  Levee,  32  and  34  Tchoupitou- 
las-st.,  N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Castings,  Chains, 
Anchors,  Cordage,  Axes,  Hoes,  Mill- 
stones, Grindstones,  Paints,  Oils, 
Oakum,  Tar,  Pitch,  Glass,  &c.,  &c. 


Insurance  Companies. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT,  LIFE  AND 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY, OF  LOUISIANA.  Parent  Of- 
fice, No.  38  Camp-st.,  N.O.  Business 
confined  to  Life  Insurance — Perma- 
nent Fund,  S200,(X)0.  This  Company 
is  prepared  to  entertain  applications 
for  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  White 
persons  and  Negroes  at  the  Table 
of  Rates  established  by  the  Board. 

Tri-s TKiis. — John  liagan,  Maun- 
sel  While,  Robert  J.  \Vard,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Joseph  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
rey.  jr.,  Samuel  Stewart,  Henry  S, 
Buckner,  John  S.  Allison,  Wm.  E. 
Leverich,  Edward  Sparrow.  Peter 
Conrey,  jr..  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  John  Hagan,  President 
of  the  Company.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxe,  Vice  President.  H.  G.  Heartt, 
Actuary.  E.  L.  Goold,  .Vttorney. 
Richard  Bein,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  profits  divided  among 
the  policy  holders  every  year. 


BRAND,  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Dealers  in  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Hardware,  Iron, 
Steel,  Nails,  Ship  Chandlery,  &c., 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orleans.  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Iron,  now  manufactured  by 
Woods,  Stacker  &  Co. 


^ats. 


HANNEY  &  CO.,  WTiolesale 
Dealers  in  Hats,  Caps,  Straw 
Goods,  and  Umbrellas,  No.  47  Com- 
mon-st..  New  Orleans. 


I^oixst  i^urnisljing. 


WHEELER  &  BLAKE,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  House  Fur- 
nishing Goods,  corner  of  Custom- 
house and  Old  Levee  streets,  N.  O. 
Brushes,  Brooms,  Wood  Ware,  Wil- 
low Ware,  Tin  Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Planished 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Table  Cutlery, 
Lamps,  Lanterns,  Sec.  Importers 
of  French  and  German  Fancy  Ar- 
ticles, Toys,  &c. 


fj^  O.  SANLAY  &  CO., 
i^%k  House  Furnishing 
^^  Store,  and  Manufac- 
^^  tory  of  all  kinds  of 
work  in  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Lead, 
No.  183  Camp-st.,  corner  of  Girod, 
Branch  of  the  Goose  Pord  Store, 
No.  167  Poydras-st.,  opposite  Car- 
roll, N.  O. '  [n;p"  Has  in  store  a 
large  assortment  of  Britannia  and 
Japanned  Ware,  Grates,  Cooking, 
Parlor,  and  Office  Stoves,  Sperm 
and  Lard  Oils,  Camphene,  Spirit 
Gas,  Alcohol,  &.C.,  &c. 

*,*  Coiflns  leaded.  Grates  set, 
&c.,  &c.,  at  reduced  prices  and 
with  dispatch. 


NEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 
56  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans.  Capital, 
§200,000.  J.  M.  Lapeyre,  President ; 
J.  Tuyes,  Sec'y.  This  Company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent,  on  all  premiums 
paid. 


Cumber. 


JC.  POOLEY  &  CO.,  (Succes- 
•  sors  to  John  Hunt,)  Florida 
Yellow-Pine  Lumber  Yard,  corner 
of  Cedar  and  Julia  streets.  New  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 


iltarble,  ^r. 


NEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard,  147  Custom- 
house-street, lietween  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy  streets,  N.  O.  Fronts  of 
Buildings,  Door  Frontices,  Water 
Tables,  Steps,  Window  Sills  and 
Lintels,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c., 
furnished  and  put  up  at  short  notice, 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


flXusu 


w 


M.   T.    MAYO,  Music  Store, 
No.  5  Camp-street,  New  Or- 


Notaries. 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE,  Attorney  at 
Law,  Notary  Public,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  various 
States.  Richard  Brennan,  Ad- 
juster of  Averages,  28  Camp-street, 
New  Orleans. 


ACHI.^PELLA,  Notary  Public, 
•  No.  32  Exchange  Alley,  near 
Conti-street,  Notary  for  the  Louis- 
iana State  Bank  and  Branch. 


paints,  ^r. 


SM.  TODD  &  Co..  Dealers  in 
•  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Brushes, 
Varnishes,  Gold  Leaf,  Bronzes,  Ar- 
tists' Fine  Colors  and  Tools,  fcc,  &C. 
No.  90  Magazine-street,  N.  O. 


BUSINESS   REGISTER ^NEW   ORLEANS. 


SabMcrt). 


ANDREW  G.  BULL  &  CO., 
Manufiiclurors  and  Dealers  in 
Sadiilory  and  Saddlery  \Vare,  No. 
15  Cauai-slreut,  New  Orleans. 


6tcam6l)i|)0. 


TEXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
MAIL  LLNE  OF  LOW-PRES- 
SURE STEAMSHIPS.  Louisiana 
— Mexico — Meteiir — Yacht.  Harris 
&  .Morgan,  No.  79  Tchoiipitoulas-sl., 
N.  O.  These  steamers  leave  New 
Orleans  semi-weekly. 


JAME&  R.  JENNINGS,  Commis- 
sion Merchant,  and  .\i;ent  of  the 
U.  S.  Mail  Steamship  Company,  for 
Havana,  Cha^res,  Key  West,  Char- 
leston, and  .\ew  York.  Days  of 
sailing  —  loih  and  25th  of  -each 
month.  No.  *J3  Magazine-street,  N. 
Orleans. 


Stratu  (Socibs. 

cC LURE    &    SAUNDERS, 
Wholesale  Dealers   in   Straw 
and  Silk  Goods.  No.  9  Magaziue-st., 
up  stairs,  New  Orleans. 


Upl)olstcrers. 


J?  •  holstery  and  Fnrniture  Ware 
house,  144  Royal-street,  N.  O.  Con- 
stantly on  hand  a  general  assort- 
ment of  rich  Household  Furniture. 


toatcl)C0. 


"VT'OUNG  &  CO.  date  Nelson  A. 
i  Youn;;),  Importers  and  Dealers 
in  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches,  Silver 
Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  Ace,  &c.,  No. 
8  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 


MELLVILLE  &.  CO.,  Man 
ufactiircrs  and  Importers  of 
Watches,  .Jewelry,  Silver  Spoons, 
Forks,  Ladles,  ice.  Gold  and  Silver 
Spectacles,  Clocks,  Pens,  &c.,  21 
Camp-st..  and  35  Canal-st.,  N.  O. 

t^"  Old  Gold  and  Silver  taken 
in  Exchange. 

*,*  Watches,  Clocks,  and  Jew- 
elry, carefully  repaired  and  war- 
ranted. Oftico  17  Maiden  Lane — 
Manufactory  131  .\raily-sl.,  N.  Y. 


toincs. 


SEWELL  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer 
of  Wines  and  Liquors,  No.  15 
Royal-street,  Now  Orleans. 


tooobcn  toare. 


BEEBE  &  CO.,  No.  13  Old  T,cvoe- 
st.,  .N.  O.,  Dealers  in  \Vo()(len 
Ware,  Cordage,  .\gricultural  Imple- 
ments, &c. 


Misccllancons. 


GUNS  &  PISTOLS.— WM.  KER- 
NAGH.VN,  Importer  and  Deal- 
er in  Guns  and  Pistols,  and  Sporting 
Articles,  No.  9  Canal-street,  New 
Orleans. 


TUFTS'  HOTEL,  Nos.  21  and  23 
Canal-street,  New  Orleans,  by 
Capt.  A.  W.  Tufts. 


N  MAR  ACHE,  Dealer  in  Ale, 
•  Porter,  and  Cider,  in  cask, 
barrel,  and  bottle,  wholesale  and 
retail.  Nos.  19  and  21  Bienville- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


SHELDON  &  POTTER,  Paper 
Warehouse,  57  Camp-st.,  Wliole- 
s.ile  Dealers  in  Paper,  of  every 
description.  Playing  and  Printing 
Cards,  Printing  Ink,  ctc- 


JOHN  M'KEE,  Blank  Book  Man 
ufacturer,  and  General  Job  Bind- 
er, 68  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 

EA.  TYLER,  39  Camp-street, 
•  New  Orleans,  Manufacturer 
of  Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware.  Dia- 
monds and  other  precious  Stones 
reset,  and  old  family  Plate  made 
over. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  of  every 
description.  Clocks  and  Music  Box- 
es, carefully  repaired  by  the  best 
workmen  in  the  city. 

E.  A.  T.  has  constantly  on  hand 
a  great  variety  of  Watches.  Jewelry, 
and  Fancy  Goods,  all  of  which  be- 
ing on  commission  can  be  sold  very 
low.  Strangers  and  others  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  call  and  ex- 
amine the  goods. 


LEIIDE  &  KREBS,  Boot  and 
Shoe  makers,  No.  27  St.  Charles- 
street,  under  the  Verandah  Hotel, 
New  Orleans.  Boots,  Shoes,  and 
Hrogans,  for  gentlemen's  wear  and 
plantation  uses,  always  on  hand  at 
reduced  prices. 


OIIN  M.  CHILTON,  Attorney  at 
Law,  New  Orleans. 


JD.  B.  DeBOW,  Attorney  and 
•  Counsellor  at  Law,  N.  Orleans. 


V, 


H.    IVY,   Attorney  at  Law, 
Now  Orleans. 


FBRICHTA,  Texas  Land,  and 
•  General  Commercial  Agent. 
Office  No.  45  Common-street,  cor. 
of  .Magazine. 


UPHOLSTERY   AND   PAPER 
Hangings.    JOS.  ETTER,  No. 
16  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans.  


JOHN  HAY.MAN  &  CO.,  Dealers 
in   Lime,  Cement,  Fire  Brick, 
and  Building  Materials  genernlly. 

ALSO  — Tar,   Pitch,  and   Rosin, 

Sodii,  Ashes,  and  Paira  Oil.    Agents 

for  the  Newark  Lime,  Plaster,  and 

Cement  Company. 

No.  98  Magazine-st.,  N.  Orleans. 


SPENCER  FIELD,  Dealer  in 
Pittsburg,  Anthracite  and  Eng- 
lish Coal.  Offlce,  No.  18  Poydras- 
street.  New  Orleans. 


SHERMAN'S  NEW  PATENT 
Tr\iss  and  Rupture  Remedy,  will 
speedily  effect  a  permanent  cure  in 
all  forms  of  Hernia  or  Rupture. 
The  Truss  is  formed  on  the  true 
principles  of  surgery,  and  diflfers  in 
principle  of  action  from  all  others: 
it  will  bear  directly  on  the  hernial 
ring,  and  thereby  retain  the  worse 
forms  of  hernia  under  the  most  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  wearer.  The 
Wa.sh,  or  Remedy,  facilitates,  and 
adds  permanency  to  the  cure.  It  is 
also  an  effectual  preventive  against 
rupliire  where  there  are  any  symp- 
toms of  predisposition  to  it.  To 
guard  against  impositions,  the  pro- 
l)rietor  has  concluded  to  form  no 
agencies,  but  to  furnish  the  Remedy 
and  apply  the  Truss  at  his  office, 
No.  70  St.  Charles-st.,  N.  Orleans. 

^TW"  Persons  sending  for  a  Truss, 
must  state  the  side  the  rupture  is 
on,  and  the  number  of  inches 
around  the  hips. 

*,*  Remember,  by  the  use  of  this 
Truss  and  Wash,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  strangulation,  with  all  its 
horrors. 


CHARLESTON. 


GEO.  A.  HYDE,  Fashionable 
Clothier,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 
279  King-8t.,  opposite  the  Merchants' 
Hotel,  Charleston. 


1?41. 

WJ.  JACOHI  k  SON,  Impnr- 
•  tcrs  and  Dealers  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  2-M  King- 
strnet.  Moderate  rates  and  Invari- 
ably one  price.    Charleston. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  and  General 
House  Decorating.    Designs  fur- 
nished free  of  charge. 


A 


JOHN  MACK,  Importer  and  Job- 
ber in  Silks,  Shawls,  Dress  anil 
Lace  Goods,  Ribbons,  &c..  No.  107 
Meeling-st.,  Ch.irleslon. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  STAJNED- 
Glass  Works  and  Transparent 
Window  Phade  Factory,  186  King- 
street,  Charleston. 


M  ERIC  AN    HOTEL.— Boat- 
wright  &  Janny,  Columbia. 


WSTEF.LE,    FASHIONABLE 
.  HATTFR,    231   King-street, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

IRON  FOUNDRY.— C.  WERNER, 
corner  of  State  and  Cuinberlatid 
streets.  Castings  of  Metals,  Plain 
and  "rnamcnlal,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Black  and  White-'miths' 
Work  executed  with  dispatch,  and 
in  a  workm.anlike  manner.  .Any 
work  which  can  be  done  at  the 
North,  or  in  Europe,  can  bo  pro- 
duced here. 


TM.    EASON   &  BROTHER, 
•  Manufacturers    of   Steam-En- 
glnes    and     Machinery,    Columbus 
and  Nassau  sts.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
J.  M.  Eason.  T.  D.  Eason. 


J     P.  CHURCH,  House  and  Ship 
•  Plumber,  No.  20  Broad-street, 

[Charleston.  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
Block  Tin,  Water  Closets,  Lead, 
Brass  and  Copper,  Lift  and  Force 
Pumps,  Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower 
Baths,  Washstands,  &c. 

I  ir;^  Every  description  of  Lead 
Work  and  Hydraulics  furnished, 
and  put  up  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  ,*  (Orders  from  the  coun- 
try promptly  attended  to.    Pond's 

[Celebrated  COOKINtJ  RANGKS. 
or  IIVDROSTATIC  BEDS,  for 

'  Invalids. 
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ART.  I.-THE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 

Twenty  years  ago  "  the  far  west"  was  a  fixed  idea  resting  upon 
a  fixed  extent  of  territory.  Missouri  was  then  our  remotest  idea  of 
it — our  ultima  thule.  The  progress  of  civilization,  however,  has 
been  so  rapid,  that  now  neither  California  nor  Oregon  is  looked 
upon  as  realizing  the  idea  of  "  the  far  west."  Our  ideas  are  leaving 
even  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  find  a  locality  beyond  them 
for  this  "  far  west."  The  Sandwich  Islands,  as  we  saw  in  our  last 
number,  begin  to  lay  claim  to  it  on  the  principles  of  "  manifest  des- 
tiny." Australia  will  soon  be  in  the  "line  of  safe  precedents."  Al- 
ready President  Fillmore  finds  a  "  far  west"  on  the  isles  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  and  on  the  shores  of  China,  and  is  now  fitting 
out  a  powerful  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  it.  As  the  objects  of 
this  expedition  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
Empire,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  information  re- 
garding it  as  has  been  permitted  to  Europeans. 

The  Empire  of  Japan,  called  by  the  native  Japanese  Nij)hon* 
and  by  the  Chinese  Yang-hou,\  is  entirely  insular,  consisting  of  a 
cluster  of  3,850  islands,  lying  off  the  coast  of  China,  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Corea,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  Chan- 
nel of  Tartary.  On  the  north  of  them  lies  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
on  the  east  and  south  the  broad  Pacific.  The  entire  cluster,  con- 
stituting the  empire,  consists  of  five  large  islands,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  ones,  and  all  lying  between  the  30th  and  50th  parallels 

*  "Basin  of  the  Sun." 

t  "  Workshop  of  the  Sun."  The  Chinese  also  call  it  Noo-Kooe,  or  "  Kingdom  of 
Slaves  ;"  and  also  Je-pen  or  Je-poon,  or  "  Country  of  the  Rising  Sun." — Kampfer's  His- 
tory of  Japan. 
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of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  l"28th  and  the  151st  degrees  of 
east  longitude.  From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  they  lie  immediately 
west  of  "the  United  States,  stretching  from  south  to  north,  from  the 
latitude  of  New-Orleans  to  that  of  Newfoundland.  They  are  about 
150  miles  east  of  China. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  renowned  empire  of  the  Japanese  is  very 
incomplete,  but  still  suflicient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  its  very  singular  inhabitants.  The  Dutch  are  the  only  Europeans 
■who  are  allowed  to  visit  them,  and  then  only  twice  a  year,  and  only 
at  one  port,  that  of  Nangasaki.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  Asiatics 
who  are  allowed  to  trade  with  them.  The  system  excluding  Euro- 
peans has  existed  ever  since  the  year  1G30.  The  Portuguese  had 
till  then  the  chief  trade  to  Japan,  and  had,  as  they  stated,  convei-ted 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  to  Christianity ;  but  being  charged  with  a 
conspiracy  to  usurp  the  government,  upon  the  plea  of  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy, all  the  Portuguese  and  their  numerous  proselytes  were 
either  massacred  or  banished  the  empire.  The  Dutch  alone  were 
suffered  to  trade  with  them,  as  some  say,  because  they  declared  that 
they  were  not  Christians ;  others,  that  they  assisted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Portuguese.  Others  again  declare  that  the  Portuguese 
were  expelled,  and  the  exclusive  system  established,  simply  because 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  as  in  China,  attempted  to  christianize  the 
country.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Japanese  regard  the  Dutch 
as  Christians,  for  they  use  as  much  caution  m  their  commerce  with 
them  as  if  they  were  really  Christians. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  Dutch  fleet  is  expected,  the 
Governor  of  Nangasaki  places  sentinels  on  the  hills  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  any  ships.  When  the  fleet  arrives,  a  boat  is  sent 
off"  to  each  vessel  with  an  officer,  and  as  soon  as  the  ships  come  to 
anchor,  an  express  is  immediately  dispatched  to  announce  the  arrival 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  the  Dutch  are  not  allowed  to  dispose 
of  anything  until  the  dispatch  returns.  In  the  mean  time,  the  par- 
ticulars of  every  ship's  cargo  are  taken,  with  the  name,  age,  stature 
and  office  of  every  man  on  board,  which  are  translated  and  piinted 
in  the  Japanese  language.  On  the  return  of  the  express,  the  crews 
are  allowed  to  come  on  shore,  and  on  landing  are  all  mustered  be- 
fore a  Japanese  commissary.  Each  man,  as  his  name  is  called,  is 
required  to  give  an  account  of  his  age,  quality  and  oflice,  in  order  to 
see  if  it  agrees  with  the  particulars  given  in  at  first  by  the  Dutch 
officers.  After  this  examination,  they  are  sent  on  board  again,  and 
the  sails  of  the  ships,  v.-ith  all  the  guns,  arms,  ammunition  and  helms, 
are  brought  on  shore,  and  the  hatches  sealed  down  by  a  Japanese  offi- 
cer ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  be  opened,  whatever  the  ships'  crews 
may  need,  without  permission  from  the  governor,  who  always  sends 
a  person  to  see  what  is  taken  out,  and  to  seal  the  hatches  down 
ao'ain.  Nor  are  the  Dutch  sailors  allowed  to  light  candles  on  board, 
or  to  make  any  noise,  any  more  than  on  shore.  The  ships  are  al- 
lowed no  communication  with  one  another:  nor  is  any  officer  or 
sailor  suffered  to  go  on  shore  except  the  persons  who  are  appointed 
to  carry  the  present  of  the  Dutch  Company  to  the  emperor  at  Jeddo. 
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His  majesty  having  accepted  the  present,  and  prepared  one  in  return 
for  the  Company,  the  Dutch  officer  is  conveyed,  under  a  strong 
guard,  back  to  Nangasaki.  This  journey,  and  the  transaction  of 
their  commercial  affairs,  usually  occupy  about  three  and  a  half 
months.  The  Dutch  who  attend  the  emperor  on  this  occasion  ap- 
proach him  on  their  knees,  with  their  hands  joined  together  and 
carried  to  their  foreheads,  that  being  the  manner  in  which  the  Ja- 
panese governors  and  ministers  always  approach  him.* 

While  the  Dutch  ships  lie  in  the  road,  none  of  the  Japanese  are 
allowed  to  go  on  board  to  trade  with  the  sailors ;  and  those  that 
carry  provisions  on  board  are  not  suffered  to  take  any  money  for 
them  till  the  permission  to  trade  comes  from  court.  They  then 
present  their  accounts  and  are  paid.  After  this  the  Japanese  permit 
six  persons  from  each  vessel  to  come  on  shore  and  buy  and  sell  for 
themselves,  and  stay  four  days,  either  in  Disnia,  a  small  island, 
or  in  the  city  of  Nangasaki.  When  these  six  men  return  on  board, 
six  others  are  allowed  to  go  on  shore  to  traffic,  and  so  on  as  long  as 
the  trading  season  continues  ;  so  that  at  no  time  are  there  more  than 
six  Dutchmen  on  shore.  The  g(;ods  are  generally  paid  for  in  bul- 
lion, or  in  silver  coins  received  by  weight.  After  six  weeks  of  free 
trade  in  this  manner,  there  is  no  further  communication  allowed 
with  the  Dutch,  who  then  prepare  to  return. f 

According  to  the  most  respectable  authorities,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  Dutch,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Portuguese,  acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  by  denying 
their  religion,  and  by  going  through  the  ceremony  of  trampling  over 
the  image  of  the  cross.  This  ceremony,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
required,  is  now  discontinued,  the  Japanese  government  considering 
it  useless.  The  Jesuits  first  introduced  Christianity  into  the  islands 
in  the  year  1.545,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  their  work.  Many  of 
the  princes  and  persons  of  high  rank  became  converts,  and  a  public 
embassy  was  sent  from  Japan  with  letters  and  valuable  presents  to 
the  Eoman  pontiff.  The  Portuguese  soon  became  very  numerous  in 
Japan  ;  and  their  great  success  in  trade  and  in  converting  the  na- 
tives, soon  rendered  them  odious,  by  the  avarice  and  domineering 
disposition  which  they  exhibited.  The  heathen  priests  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  prohibition  from  the  emperor  against  the  new  religion. 
A  violent  persecution  commenced  against  the  Christians,  of  whom 
20.000  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  1590,  The  number  of 
proselytes,  nevertheless,  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1591  and 
1592,  12,000  of  the  natives  were  converted  and  baptized.  One  of 
the  emperors  with  his  whole  court  and  army  embraced  the  Cln'istian 
fiith,  and  had  the  Portuguese  acted  with  only  ordinary  prudence  and 
moderation,  they  might  have  triumphed  ;  but  in  159G,  having  super- 
ciliously treated  a  prince  of  the  empire,  their  doom  was  sealed.  A 
new  persecution  began,  which  was  carried  on  against  the  Christians 

*  Japan,h\'  T.  Watts,  M.D.,  late  of  the  B,  E.  I.  Company.  Page  5.      New- York: 
Cornish,  Lampon  &  Co.     1852. 
t  Ibid.     Page  6. 
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without  interruption  for  forty  years,  and  ended  in  1G38  with  the 
entire  extermination  of  the  Christians,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
Portuguese  from  the  country.  The  Japanese,  being  persuaded  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  was  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
their  religion,  forbade  them  ever  to  return.  The  Portuguese,  indeed, 
richly  deserved  their  fate;  for  it  afterwards  appeared  that  they  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  and  government. 
This  conspiracy  was  discovered  and  disclosed  to  the  emperor  by  the 
'Dutch,  who  were  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  exclusive  privileges  now  en- 
joyed by  the  Dutch.* 

History  of  Japan. — The  Empire  of  Japan  was  founded  about 
665  years  before  Christ  by  Siunsin.  From  him  to  Sinzakin  there 
were  61  emperors,  the  last  of  whom  reigned  in  1142,  A.  D.  At  this 
time  a  change  took  place,  and  a  double  chronology  commences,  in- 
cluding the  reigns  of  the  Dearios  and  Cubos.  The  Dearios  were 
military  officers,  and  at  one  period  completely  usurped  the  power  of 
the  em2:)erors  ;  but  finally  a  general,  by  the  name  of  Jeretimo,  being 
crowned  emperor,  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Dearios  of  all  military 
power. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  first  to  make  known  to  Europeans  the  exist- 
ence of  a  country  called  hy  him  Zipangu,  since  proved  to  be  identical 
with  Japan.  In  1542,  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  sailing  in  a 
Chinese  junk  from  Macao  to  the  Sikes  islands,  was  wrecked  on  the 
Japanese  coast,  and  thus  became  the  first  European  discoverer  of 
Japan.  The  Spaniards  were  soon  afterwards  wrecked  on  the  islands 
also.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Dutch  in  Japan  was  also  owing  to 
chance.  In  1600  the  Dutch  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  for 
the  East  Indies.  Four  of  the  squadron  were  lost  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  but  the  remaining  ship,  steered  by  an  Englishman,  named 
William  Adams,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  harbor  of  Bungo,  in  lati- 
tude o5°  30'.  Adams  was  fortunate  enough  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  loaded  him  with  presents,  but 
would  not  consent  to  his  returning  home.  The  accounts  he  sent  to 
Batavia,  with  the  prospects  he  held  out  of  a  commercial  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  induced  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
to  dispatch  a  ship  thither  in  1609  ;  and  thus,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  an  Englishman,  are  the  Dutch  indebted  for  their  establish- 
ment at  Japan.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  also,  the  English,  by 
means  of  Adams,  had  permission  to  build  a  factory  on  the  island  of 
Firando  ;  but  though  they  were  well  received,  and  allowed  to  traflic 
on  advantageous  terms,  the  trade  was  abandoned  for  reasons  unex- 
plained. 

PiivKicAL  Gkographv. — Our  entire  knowledge  of  Japan  is  de- 
rived through  the  Dutch  and  Russians.  The  latter  have  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  empire  through  their  scientific  ex- 
plorers,  Kampfer,   Thunberg,    Krusenstern,   Siebold,  Meylan,   and 

*  Wbndfrs  of  Nature  and  Arl.  By  the  llev.  Tho.  Smith.  In  14  vols.  Phila. 
1806. 
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Fischer.     The  shores  of  Japan  are  very  difficult  of  access  to  vessels, 
they  being  either  so  rocky,  or  so  extremely  flat,  and  so  often  en- 
veloped in  heavy  and  dangerous  fogs,  that  exploring  vessels  canno 
approach  near  enough   to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  coasts. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  empire  : 

Islajids.  No.  Provinces.     Sq.  miles.  Chief  towns. 

Japan  jiroper  : 

Niplion 53 109,000 .Teddo,  Miako,  Osaka,  SimonosekL 

Kiu-siu 4 28,300 -Kagosima,  Sanga,  Nangasaki. 

Siktokf 9 17,200 Tosa. 

l^^--: ~l 800 

Isousima - 2) 

Total  of  Japan  proper,  70 155,300 

Japan/'se  Dependencies, 

called  the  government 

ofMatsmai: 

Jesso - - 62,500 Matsmai  and  Khakodade. 

Tarakai,   south   part   o£ 

the  Kurule  Islands:  47,000 

Kunachir,  \ 

Iturup,       V 1,800 Ourbitch. 

Urup.         ) 


Total  of  Japaaese  Empire 266,600 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  is  larger  than  that  of  both  France  and  England  put  together 
— larger  than  all  Germany,  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  nearly 
six  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New- York. 

The  three  principal  islands,  which  alone  have  been  explored  by 
Europeans,  have  a  very  uneven  surface,  few  plains  being  of  any  great 
extent,  and  the  hills  extensive  and  of  a  rocky  character.  Niphon, 
the  largest  and  best  known,  contains  a  regular  mountain  chain,  run- 
ning N.  N.  E.,  the  highest  summit  of  which,  according  to  Siebold,  is 
12,000  feet  high;  another  summit  is  8,000.  These  summits  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  average  height,  however,  is  so 
moderate,  that  the  lands  on  the  mountains  may  be  cultivated  nearly 
to  the  average  summits.  The  two  summits  above  mentioned,  the 
first  called  Fusi,  and  the  second  Slro-jama,  are  active  volcanoes. 
Many  other  summits,  too,  in  the  island,  emit  either  flames  or  smoke. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Niphon.  In  1705  one  occurred  which 
destroyed  nearly  half  of  the  city  of  Jeddo,  and  killing  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants.  Thermal  and  mineral  springs  are  also  numer- 
ous; so  that  in  general  the  islands  of  Japan  may  be  considered  the 
Beat  of  great  volcanic  movements. 

The  metallic  riches  of  Japan  are  stated  to  be  very  great,  copper 
being  in  sufficiently  large  c|uantities  for  extensive  exportation. 
Iron,  sulphur,  lead,  tin,  and  some  gold  and  silver  are  found,  the  two 
last  being  under  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  government. 

The  rivers  of  Japan,  though  numerous,  are  not  long.  Most  of 
them  are  rather  torrents  than  rivers.  The  largest  river  is  Yedogawa, 
in  Niphon.     It  rises  in  a  large  lake,  Oitz,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
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GO  miles,  empties  into  the  harbor  of  Osaka.     The  lake  Fakonee,  S. 
W.  of  Jcddo,  is  held  in  superstitious  reverence  by  the  natives.* 

Japan  may  be  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  volcanoes.  Besides 
those  mentioned,  there  is  a  small  rocky  island  near  Firando  that  has 
been  burning  and  trembling  for  many  centuries  ;  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  is  another  which  has  thrown  out  lava  and  other 
combustible  matter,  at  dillerent  intervals,  for  many  ages.  Earth- 
quakes are  of  such  common  occurrence  there  that  the  inhabitants  do 
^ot  regard  them.  They  imagine  them  to  be  caused  by  a  huge  whale 
creeping  under  the  islauds.f 

On  the  coast  of  Japan  there  are  two  remarkable  and  dangerous 
whirlpools.  One,  near  Simabara,  is  at  high  water  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  ;  but  the  tide  no  sooner  begins  to  ebb  than,  after  some 
violent  turnings,  it  suddenly  sinks  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms,  swal- 
lowing up  with  great  force  the  ships,  boats,  and  whatsoever  comes 
within  its  reach,  dashing  them  to  pieces  against  the  rocks  at  the  bot- 
tom, where  they  sometimes  remain  under  water,  and  at  others  are 
thrown  out  again  at  several  miles  distance.  The  other  whirlpool, 
which  lies  near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Kijnokuni,  rushes  with  a 
loud  boisterous  noise  about  a  small  rocky  island,  which,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  motion,  is  kept  in  perpetaal  trembling.  But  though  this 
has  a  very  formidable  appearance,  it  is  esteemed  less  dangerous  than 
the  other;  for  its  noise  being  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  may 
be  easily  avoided. 

We  are  inclined  to  discredit  these  stories  about  the  two  whirl- 
pools, though  they  come  from  the  pen  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith.  We  find  them  in  no  other  author.  The  Russian  explorers 
must  have  seen  them,  if  seen  by  any  one,  or  at  least  have  heard  of 
them  ;  and  yet  they  do  not  mention  them. 

The  entire  number  of  islands,  large  and  small,  composing  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan,  is  said  to  be  3,850.  Niphon,  the  largest,  is  about 
I, GOO  miles  long  and  GO  wide. 

Agricdlture. — All  owners  of  land  in  Japan  are  required  by  law, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  keep  their  property  in  good  produc- 
tive condition.  The  reason  of  this  law  is,  that  the  lands  may  be  able 
to  pay  a  large  land-tax  to  government.  The  result  of  this  law  has 
been,  that  the  soil,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  has  been  so  much 
improved  as  to  be  rendered  extremely  productive.  Few  plants,  ex- 
cept upon  the  hills,  are  found  in  a  natural  state,  and  the  face  of  the 
country,  even  on  the  mountain  sides,  (which  are  formed  into  terraces, 
as  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Persia,)  is  so  diligently  cultivated  that, 
as  Thunberg  observes,  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  country 
a  single  nook  of  untilled  land,  even  to  the  dry  summits  of  the 
mountains;"  and  this  is  confirmed  in  all  material  respects  by  Sie- 
bold,  one  of  the  latest  travelers  in  Japan.  In  the  southern  districts 
rice  is  raised  in  very  large  quantities,  as  it  forms  a  principal  article 
of  food  with  the   inhabitants  ;  but  wheat  is  little  grown  and  held  in 

*  Thunherrr,  vol.  iv.  pn.  68-90.     Siebold,  vol.  i.  p.  325. 
t  Rev.  Thos.  Smith,  Wonrkrs  of  Nature. 
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high  estimation  ;  barley,  also  buckwheat,  a  bean  called  da'ldson,  and 
another,  the  soja  dolichos,  (from  which  the  well-known  "  soy"  sauce  is 
made,)  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins  and  cucumbers,  are  raised  in 
great  abundance ;  and  the  fruit-trees  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
orange,  lemon,  vine,  peach  and  mull)erry,  the  last  of  which  is  care- 
fully raised  for  silkworms,  are  both  plentiful  and  highly  productive. 
Ginger  and  pepper  are  the  chief  spice  plants.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  tobacco,  introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  is 
very  generally  raised  in  the  south  islands.  The  grand  object  of  cul- 
tivation, however,  next  to  rice,  is  the  tea-plant,  introduced  from  Chi- 
na in  the  9th  century.  Not  only  are  there  large  tea  plantations, 
with  drying  houses,  <S:c.,  but  every  hedge  on  every  farm  consists  of 
the  tea-plant,  and  furnishes  the  drink  of  the  farmer's  family  and  la- 
borers. The  fine  sorts  demand  extreme  care  in  their  cultivation. 
The  plant  thrives  best  on  well  watered  hill-sides,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  manured  with  dried  anchovies  and  a  liquor  pressed  out  of  mus- 
tard-seed. 

Among  the  trees  of  Japan,  the  Bronssonetia  ]oapyrifera  is  cultiva- 
ted for  its  bark,  which  is  converted  into  cloth  and  paper ;  and  the 
varnish  tree,  Rhus  vernix,  for  its  gum,  used  in  varnishing  wooden 
furniture  ;  the  camphor  laurel,  also  the  iron-tree,  the  oak,  fir  and  cy- 
press, are  common.  Timber,  however,  is  generally  scarce  in  Japan 
Proper,  and  it  is  supplied  from  the  northern  dependencies  of  Jesse 
and  Soghalien.  The  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  Japan  are 
without  wood,  the  very  dense  population  having  long  since  consumed 
it  all. 

Japan  is  rich  in  silk.  Capt.  Golownin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  in  Japan,  says  :  "  Matsmai  is  reckoned  to  be 
one  of  the  very  poorest  towns  ;  yet  we  constantly  saw  people  of  all 
ranks,  especially  women,  in  silk  dresses.  On  festivals  even  the  com- 
mon soldiers  wore  costly  silk  dresses.  If  we  consider  the  great 
population  of  the  Japanese  empire,  the  c^uantity  of  silk  must  be  very 
great,  even  if  only  rich  people  dressed  themselves  in  it." 

Sugar-cane  is  rare  in  Japan,  and  of  a  very  poor  quality. 

Cattle  and  other  Animals. — Pasturage  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  people  eating  scarcely  any  animal  food,  except  fish,  and  so  well 
supplied  with  cotton  and  silk  that  they  feel  no  want  of  wool  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloths,  must  necessarily  be  very  unimportant.  Buf- 
faloes and  oxen  are  not  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for  draught 
labor.  There  are  but  few  sheep,  first  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  The 
horses  are  of  inferior  size,  and  only  used  by  the  nobility.  There  are 
neither  mules  nor  asses,  and  hogs  are  found  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nangasaki.  Dogs  are  very  common,  and  are  considered 
sacred  animals,  in  consequence  of  the  favor  which  they  enjoyed  from 
one  of  the  Mikados,  or  supreme  emperors ;  and  cats  are  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Japanese  ladies ;  so  that  dogs  and  cats  in  Japan  are  a 
rivileged  class  of  animals,  and  flire  sumptuously. 

Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  enumerated  bears,  wild  boars, 
foxes,  wild  dogs,  deer,  monkeys,  hares,  rats,  mice,  weasels  ;  also  pan- 
thers, leopards  and  sables.     The  superstitious  Japanese  ascribe  to 
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foxes  the  power  of  the  devil.  Apes  and  monkeys  are  worshiped,  and 
have  their  pagodas.  Stags  are  sacred  animals  also;  and  they  are 
looked  upon  with  so  great  veneration  and  respect  that^^no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  make  an  attempt  upon  their  lives.  Stags  are  to  be  seen 
as  common  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  Japan  as  dogs  in  this  coun- 
try. No  one  presumes  to  molest  them,  and  in  case  any  person 
should  accidentally  hurt  one  of  them,  it  would  cost  him  a  large  sum, 
if  not  his  life,  to  make  atonement  for  the  misdemeanor.  Should  the 
^stag  happen  to  die  from  the  wound  he  had  received,  the  whole  street 
where  the  act  was  committed  would  be  demolished,  and  the  effects 
of  all  the  inhabitants  seized  upon  and  forfeited,  the  money  going  into 
the  public  treasury.*  This  severity  of  the  Japanese  laws  is  proba- 
bly owing  less  to  any  real  veneration  for  the  stag,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  than  to  a  desire  for  some  pretext  for  extorting  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  people. 

Birds  are  numerous,  and  of  many  varieties.  They  have  the  fal- 
con, pelican,  crane,  heron,  pheasant,  duck,  wild-goose,  teal,  stork, 
pigeon,  raven,  lark,  and  other  small  birds.  The  crow  and  parrot  are 
unknown.  The  reptiles  and  insects  are  similar  to  those  of  America. 
The  seas  abound  in  fish.     Fish  are  in  Japan  what  meat  is  in  Europe. 

Manufactures. — The  industry  of  the  Japanese  will  bear  to  bo 
compared  with  that  of  the  Hindoos  or  Chinese.  The  artificers  in 
copper,  iron  and  steel  have  a  high  character,  and  the  swords  of  Japan 
rank  second  only  to  those  made  in  Khorassan.  Telescopes,  ther- 
mometers, watches  and  clocks  of  good  quality,  are  constructed  at 
Nangasaki ;  and  if  the  descriptions  of  ]\Icylan,  in  his  work  on  Japan, 
may  be  credited,  the  Japanese  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  mechani- 
cal ingenuity.  Glass  is  made,  but  the  natives  are  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  blowing  it.  Printing  was  Introduced  in  the  loth  century, 
and  is  conducted  as  in  China,  by  means  of  wooden  blocks.  Engra- 
vings also  are  made,  but  in  a  very  clumsy  manner.  Silk  and  cotton 
fabrics,  of  good  quality,  are  manufactured  in  quantities  almost  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  population.  Porcelain,  more  high- 
ly esteemed  even  than  that  of  China,  is  formed  from  two  peculiar 
kinds  of  earth  called  kasUn  petunsee.  The  art  of  lacquering  furniture 
with  gold,  silver,  and  various  pigments,  the  secret  of  which  was,  till 
lately,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Japanese,  and  hence  called 
japanning,  is  practised  with  great  success,  and  the  specimens  that 
have  been  brought  from  Japan  exceed  in  excellence  every  other  sort 
of  European  japanned  wares,  though  only  second-rate  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  manufacture  paper  and  cordage  from  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry  and  other  trees.  The  art  of  building  is  little  understood 
by  them.  Their  houses  are  almost  universally  constructed  of  tim- 
ber, covered  on  the  outside  with  plaster ;  and  the  inside  consists  usu- 
ally of  two  stories,  each  of  which,  when  divided,  is  parted  off  into 
close  rooms  by  flimsy  paper  partitions,  adorned,  or  rather  disfigured, 
with  garnish  and  bold  paintings.  Such  is  the  account  of  S^iebold. 
Others  describe  the  houses  of  the  Japanese  as  plain  and  neat.     Those 

*  Japan  and  the  Japavcse:  T.  Watts,  p.  44. 
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of  the  better  class  as   having  halls  with  splendid  ceilings,  and  stair- 
cases equally  splendid. 

In  ship-building  the  Japanese  are  little  skilled  ;  and  all  progress  in 
the  art  is  checked  by  a  law  which  prescribes  the  exact  form  in  which 
ships  shall  always  be  built — that  of  the  Chinese  junks.  Their  ships 
are  made  of  cedar,  fir,  or  camphor-wood.  Merchant  vessels  average 
about  70  feet  in  length  by  20  or  24  in  breadth,  and  carry  about 
100  or  150  tons.  Great  numbers  of  ships  are  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  trade  with  the  different  ports  of  the  empire.  Japanese  ships 
are  mere  boats  of  the  rudest  description,  and  quite  unfit  fur  sea  navi- 
gation. The  Japanese  have  pilots  to  conduct  ships  in  and  out  of  port. 
They  are  also  supposed  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  weather,  and  are 
accordingly  consulted  by  captains  before  sailing.  In  dangerous  parts 
of  the  coasts  beacon-fires  are.  kept  burning.* 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  laws  have  for  their  chief  object  the  encouragement 
of  home  industry.  Every  means  is  used  to  facilitate  trade  between 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  The  best  of  roads  are  maintained  for 
the  land-carriage,  and  coasting  vessels  line  the  shores.  Tlie  shops 
and  markets  of  all  the  great  cities  and  towns  are  always  well  sup- 
plied with  all  the  products  of  the  empire.  Great  fairs  are  also  held, 
at  stated  periods,  which  are  crowded  by  merchants  and  others  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Foreign  commerce,  as  is  well  known,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
government.  An  edict,  published  in  1637,  and  still  in  full  force, 
makes  it  a  capital  offence  for  the  natives  to  travel  in  other  countries ; 
and  their  seamen,  even  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign  shores,  are 
on  their  return  subjected  to  rigorous  examination,  and  sometimes  te- 
dious imprisonment,  to  purify  them  from  the  supposed  pollution 
contracted  abroad. 

Capt.  Golownin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  who  was  long  in  captivity 
in  Japan,  says,  that  "  the  people  of  Japan,  in  general,  wish  to  trade 
with  foreigners,  particularly  with  Europeans."  Before  the  expulsion 
of  the  Portuguese  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  was  very  extensive. 
Their  ships  not  only  visited  all  the  coasts  of  China  and  all  of  the  East 
India  Islands,  but  they  even  went  as  far  west  as  Hindostan. 

The  Dutch  trade  in  Japan  is  very  humiliating,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  whole  Dutch  nation.  Capt.  Golownin  observes  that  the  trade 
"is  on  such  hard  terms,  that  the  Dutch  in  Japan  more  resemble 
prisoners  than  freemen  who  are  engaged  in  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  a  friendly  power." 

"  In  every  port  of  Japan,"  says  Golownin,  "  there  is  a  bureau  or 
custom-house,  which  has  the  superintendence  of  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  goods,  takes  care  that  nothing  is  privately  imported  or  ex- 
ported, levies  the  duties,"f  &c.     The  duty  is  paid  either  to,  the  empe- 

*  Siebold,  vol.  i.  pp.  218-20.  Go/owotk  ;  Captivity  in  Japan. 

t  The  Rev.  Thos.  Smith,  in  his  great  work  in  14  vols.,  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1806.  contradicts  this  statement.  He  says  :  "  Custom-houses  are  not  known,  either  in  the 
interior  of  the  cctuntry  or  on  its  coastS;and  no  customs  are  demanded,  either  on  imports 
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ror  or  to  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Each  port  has  a  harbor-master, 
whose  duties  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  tlie  same  officer  in  this 
country.     They  are  the  superintendents  of  tlie  pilots. 

For  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  and  to  facilitate  trade,  the 
government  publishes  a  kind  of  commercial  gazette,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  prices  of  goods  in  ihe  difli^rcnt  parts  of  the  empire. 
Bulletins  are  also  circulated  in  all  the  provinces,  from  time  to  time, 
informing  all  of  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  the  coming 
crops  of  rice,  cotton,  corn,  and  other  productions. 
'  In  order  also  to  extend  trade  over  the  whole  empire,  says  Golow- 
iiin,  and  give  the  merchants  more  resources  and  facilities,  the  Japan- 
ese have  introduced  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  like  those 
of  Europe  and  America,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  In  one 
of  the  southern  principalities  of  Japan  there  are  bank-notes  which 
circulate  as  money. 

The  Dutch  had  their  earliest  factory  on  the  island  of  Ferato,  but 
they  were  removed  in  1641  to  Nangasaki,  by  the  emperor's  orders, 
at  which  place  alone,  in  common  with  the  Chinese  and  Coreans,  they 
are  allowed  to  bring  their  goods  for  sale  ;  but  the  number  of  vessels 
allowed  to  come  each  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each  description  of 
goods  to  be  sold,  are  strictly  defined  ;  and  the  residents  in  the  factory 
are  restricted  to  eleven  only.  The  Dutch  are  obliged  to  send  valuable 
presents,  which  are  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  xjogun  ;  and  once  in  four 
years  the  superintendent  of  the  Dutch  factory  is  obliged  to  make  a 
journey  to  Jeddo,  carrying  gifts  of  more  than  usual  value,  which, 
together  with  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  cost  him  about  $15,000. 

The  Dutch  import  into  Japan  raw  silk,  woolen,  cotton  and  linen, 
cloths  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  dye-woods,  seal-skins,  pepper  and 
other  spices,  quicksilver,  tin,  iron,  cinnabar,  glass-wares,  ivory,  medi- 
cines, saltpetre,  alum,  Avatches,  looking-glasses,  mathematical  in- 
struments, die.,  &c.  The  Chinese  supply  the  Japanese  with  silk,  tea, 
sugar,  dried  fish,  whale  oil,  porcelain,  wrought  and  unwrought  ivory, 
nankeen,  moist  sugar,  ginseng-root,  medical  herbs,  alum,  and  divers 
trifles,  such  as  fans,  tobacco  pipes,  &c.,  &c. 

The  exports  of  the  Japanese  are  copper,  varnish,  lacquered  goods, 
salted  and  dried  fish,  sea-cabbage,  camphor,  silks,  porcelain,  soja- 
dolichos,  and  all  kinds  of  Japanese  manufiictures.  Sea-cabbage, 
which  is  accounted  almost  worthless  by  other  nations,  not  only  gives 
food  to  millions  of  people  in  Japan,  but  is  also  an  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  cooked  in  various  ways,  and  is  the  chief  article  of  food 
with  the  poor.  It  is  also  eaten  by  the  rich,  and  is  used  also  in  the 
emperor's  kitchen. 

Golownin  states  that  he  saw  three  kinds  of  coins  in  Japan,  gold, 
silver  and  copper.     The  latter  are  round,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 

or  exports,  from  strangers  or  natives — an  exemption  which  few  other  countries  possess. 
But  no  prohibited  goods  can  be  smuggled  into  the  country  on  account  of  the  vigilance 
that  is  used  to  prevent  it." 

We  cannot  credit  this  statement;  for  Captain  Golownin  was  an  eye-witness  of  things  in 
Japan  ;  while  Mr.  Smith  only  wrote  from  report.  We  do  not  look  upon  Mr.  Smith's 
great  work  as  very  reliable.  It  was  written  half  a  century  ago,  when  much  less  was 
known  of  Japan  than  now. 
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by  which  they  are  carried  on  a  string.  "  The  gold  and  silver  coins," 
says  Golownin,  "  are  longish,  four-cornered,  and  thicker  than  an 
imperial.  The  name,  value,  date  of  the  year,  and  name  of  the 
maker,  are  stamped  on  each."     The  gold  coins  are  the 

Ilzib,  worth £0    8s.  9d.  sterling-. 

Kobang,  "     1     7     -1  " 

Obon,       "     5     2     0 

Accounts  in  Japan  are  kept  in  thails,  mas  and  condorins,  the  values 
of  which  are  : 

10  condorins  equal  to 1  mas, 

10  mas,  "       lthail;and 

1  thai!,  "       75  cents  of  our  money. 

Large  payments  are  mostly  made  in  silver  ingots  of  a  fixed  weight 
and  value. 

Mineral  Wealth  of  Japan. — The  Japanese  islands  are  rich  in 
minerals.  Copper  is  very  abundant.  "  The  inhabitants,"  says  Go- 
lownin, "  cover  with  it  the  roofs  and  joints  of  some  of  their  houses, 
and  the  fore  part  of  their  ships.  About  nine-tenths  of  all  that  the 
Dutch  export  from  Japan  is  copper.  Iron  is  not  so  abundant,  but 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  home  demand.  In  several  parts 
of  the  empire  there  are  considerable  gold  and  silver  mines  ;  but  the 
government  does  not  permit  them  all  to  be  worked,  in  order  that 
the  value  of  the  metals  may  not  be  depreciated.  The  Japanese  use 
gold  and  silver  for  various  purposes  besides  for  coins.  Their  temples 
and  palaces  are  magnificently  ornamented  with  them.  Those  of  dis- 
tinction wear  swords,  having  gold  or  silver  hilts  and  scabbards.  The 
rich  use  gold  and  silver  pipes,  and  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
com.mon  use  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  principal  cities  there  are  numerous  public  houses  with  gilded 
roofs. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  says  Malte  Brun,  abound  in 
the  Empire  of  Japan.  This  was  well  known  at  one  time  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch,  who  exported  considerable 
cargoes.  Gold  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  Japan;  but  in  order 
to  keep  up  its  value  by  scarcity,  there  is  a  prohibition  against  dig- 
ging beyond  a  determinate  depth ;  and  no  mine  can  be  opened  or 
worked  without  the  express  permission  of  the  emperor,  w^io  claims 
two-thirds  of  the  produce,  leaving  the  other  third  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sands,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  extracted  from  copper  pyrites.  The  purest  and 
richest  mines  are  at  Sido  in  Niphon,  and  at  Surewga.  Silver  was 
formerly  more  abundant  in  Japan  than  now.  The  Japanese  regard 
it  as  rarer  than  gold.  It  is  said  that  there  are  rich  silver  mines  in 
the  province  of  Bungo,  and  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  em- 
pire near  Kattami.  Copper  mixed  largely  with  gold  forms  the  chief 
wealth  of  several  provinces,  and  the  most  valuable  of  their  exports. 

Amber,  sulphur,  pumice-stone,  agates,  pearls,  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  are  found  in  Japan.  It  is  rich  in  pearls.  Lead  and 
tin  abound.     The  Japanese  (says  Golownin)  cast  their  muskets  and 
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cannon-balls  of  tin,  in  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace.  They 
have  had  no  war  for  200  years. 

Sulphur  is  in  vast  quantities.  One  of  the  islands  (says  Golownin) 
is  entirely  covered  with  it.  This  island  is  rc-garded  as  one  of  the 
seven  wondersof  Japan.  Marble  is  abuiidant'but  stone  for  building 
is  not  used  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  This  is  also 
the  reason  why  they  build  their  houses  low  and  of  such  light  ma- 
terials. 

GovERN'MEXT  AND  Laws. — The  Japanese  government  is  that  of  an 
hereditar^^  and  absolute  monarchy.  The  supreme  power  was  origi- 
n^illy  vested  in  an  ecclesiastical  emperor  called  Da'irisma*  or  Mikado. 
In  1583,  Joritorao,  the  emperor's  Sjogun,  or  military  commander, 
usurped  the  civil  government,  and  since  that  time  the  Mikado,  who  is 
the  real  emperor,  has  been  a  mere  puppet,  in  a  state  of  dependence 
on  his  sjogun,  or  prime  minister  and  military  chief  of  the  empire. 
All  enactments,  however,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  before 
they  can  have  legal  force.  He  alone  confers  honorary  distinctions, 
and  has  the  entire  control  of  religion  and  education.  He  is  regard- 
ed a  sacred  person,  and  is  styled  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Any  further 
connection  with  sublunary  atlairs  than  that  mentioned  above,  it  is 
thought,  would  degrade  and  profone  his  holy  character.  His  court 
is  at  Aliako,  Avhere  he  lives  secluded  in  a  large  palace,  surrounded 
by  numerous  officers,  who  treat  him  with  almost  divine  honors.  His 
person  is  considered  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  still  less  to  the  view  of  his  subjects.  He  is  conse- 
quently confined  within  his  palace.  His  hair,  nails  and  beard  are 
not  cleaned  or  cut  by  day-light,  these  operations  being  always  per- 
formed when  he  is  asleep.  He  never  eats  twice  off  the  same  plate, 
nor  uses  any  vessel  a  second  time,  they  being  invariably  broken  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  unhallowed  hands.  His  finances  are 
derived  from  the  taxes  collected  from  Miako  and  the  surrounding 
territory  ;  from  certain  revenues  froua  the  treasury  of  the  sjogun, 
and  from  the  fees  paid  on  the  admission  to  honorable  dignities  and 
offices.  His  income  is  so  small,  and  his  dependents  so  numerous, 
that  he  lives  in  splendid  poverty — the  mere  tool  of  the  sjogun. 

The  sjogun,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  emperor,  holds  his  court  at  Jeddo, 
and  exercises  entire  authority  over  the  lives  and  property  of  the  na- 
tives, controlled  only  by  the  enactments  and  usages  of  former  em- 
perors, which  suffer  little  change.  He  also  controls  directly  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  five  great  cities,  Jeddo,  Miako,  Osaki,  Sakai  and  Nan- 
gasaki. 

Each  of  the  provinces  is  governed  by  a  prince  called  Daimio  or 
high-named  ;  and  under  each  prince  are  governors  of  districts,  called 
Siomio,  or  well-named.  The  daimios  are  appointed  by  the  sjogun, 
to  whom  they  are  accountalile,  giving  hostages  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  their  authority.  They  have  the  revenues  of  their  respective 
provinces,  with  which   they  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  province. 

*  Dairixma  means  "  Lord  of  the  Dairi ;"  the  term  dairi  being  the  name  of  the  court 
of  the  Mikado,  or  emperor. 
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They  reside  usually  in  large  towns,  in  castles  fortified  with  strong 
gates  and  lofty  towers.  Once  a  year,  in  token  of  subjection,  they  re- 
pair to  the  Sjogun's  court,  at  Jeddo,  with  splendid  retinues,  and  bear- 
ing valuable  presents,  constituting  a  main  portion  of  his  yearly 
revenues. 

The  executive  department  of  the  emperor  is  confided  to  seven 
ministers,  as  follows  : 

Minister  of  internal  economy  and  finance. 

Minister  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

Minister  of  public  works. 

Minister  of  police. 

Minister  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation. 

Minister  of  war,  and 

Minister  of  religion. 

The  sujireme  judicial  council,  called  Gorondje,  is  composed  of  five 
daimios,  who  assist  the  Kubo  in  his  decisions  on  political  offences. 
A  senate  of  15  daimios  or  nobles  forms  a  subordinate  court  cognizant 
of  civil  and  criminal  cases.* 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  law^s  are  so  few  and 
so  strict,  and  even  cruel  and  vindictive,  as  those  of  Japan.  Did  not 
all  writers  agree  on  this  subject,  we  should  be  disposed  to  discredit 
the  accounts  which  are  given.  Most  crimes  are  punished  with  death, 
even  perjury,  or  the  smallest  theft.  Scarcely  any  distinction  is  made 
between  crimes,  every  one  being  regarded  as  an  audacious  and  un- 
pardonable attempt  to  transgress  the  hallowed  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  to  violate  justice.  Fines  are  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  repug- 
nant to  reason  and  equity,  because  the  rich  may  thereby  be  absolved 
from  all  punishments.  Gambling  is  a  capital  olfence,  punishable  with 
death.  He  who  kills  another,  even  though  innocently,  and  in  his 
own  defence,  dies  without  mercy  ;  but  if  he  kill  one  maliciously,  and 
not  in  selfdefence,  he  not  only  dies,  but  all  his  kindred,  father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  related  to  him  by  blood,  and  all  his 
slaves,  are  put  to  death  with  him  at  the  same  time,  for  his  crime 
alone.  It  is  a  literal  carrying  out  of  "  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of 
the  father  upon  sons  unto  the  third  and  iburth  generation."  The 
crimes  for  which  all  the  fimily  or  kindred  are  put  to  death  are  ex- 
tortion, coining,  arson,  murder,  and  many  others.  The  estate  of  the 
whole  family  is  also  confiscated.  Such  severity  is  doubtless  resorted 
to,  more  to  replenish  the  public  treasury  than  to  satisfy  their  horror  of 
crime.  Favor  is  shown  only  to  princes  and  nobles,  who  are  some- 
times banished  to  the  barren  island  of  Faitsensima,  where  they  are 
kept  in  a  half-starved  condition. 

The  modes  of  punishment  are  the  most  cruel  imaginable.  De- 
capitation, ripping  open  the  body,  roasting  before  a  slow  fire,  dip- 
ping in  boiling  oil  or  water,  quartering  the  body  by  attaching  a  horse 
to  each  limb,  are  very  ordinary  punishments.  Gentlemen  and  sol- 
diers are  allowed  to  be  their  own  executioners,  by  ripping  up  their 
own  bodies.     All  others  must  submit  to  the  public  executioner. 

*  McCulloch's  Geog.  Diet.,  Art.  Japan. 
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Masters  have  the  power  of  putting  a  servant  to  death  for  the 
slightest  otlence,  the  master  being  the  judge.  The  torture  is  also 
used  to  extort  evidence.  Dealing  in  contraband  goods  is  punished 
with  death,  and  the  punishment  extends  to  every  individual  con- 
cerned in  the  tl'afhc,  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  prisons  are  gloomy 
and  horrid  abodes,  containing  places  for  torture  and  executions.  The 
police  is  extremely  strict,  and  in  the  large  towns  each  street  has  a 
chief  officer,  called  the  ottona^  who  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  punishment  of  delinquents,  and  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths.  Besides  these,  four  superintendents  regulate 
the  economy  of  the  towns,  and  rigorously  punish,  often  with  death, 
the  most  trifling  infraction  of  public  order  or  peace,  information  of 
which  is  obtained  by  an  established  system  t)f  espionac/e.  In  every 
village  there  is  a  place  surrounded  with  palisades,  containing  in  the 
.middle  an  inscription,  in  large  characters,  consisting  of  a  code  of  po- 
lice regulations.  The  inhabitants  in  each  street  of  a  town  are  ac- 
countable in  a  body  for  the  offences  committed  by  any  one  of  their 
number. 

Revenues. — The  public  revenue  of  Japan  consists  of  the  proceeds 
of  taxes  on  lands  and  houses.  All  lands  are  assumed  to  be  the 
property  of  thb  state,  and  are  rated  according  to  their  fertility.  The 
taxes  are  very  high,  exceeding,  it  is  said,  sometimes  one-half  or  even 
three-fourths  of  the  produce.  This  is. difficult  to  believe.  Tenants 
who  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  land  are  punished  by  ejectment. 
Houses  are  rated  according  to  their  extent  of  street  frontage,  and  the 
amount  in  which  the  holders  are  mulcted  is  greatly  increased  by 
forced  presents  to  the  civil  officers,  and  dues  for  maintaining  the 
temples  and  idols.  The  actual  amount  of  the  emperor's  revenues  is 
unknown;  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  land  tax,  and  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  daimios,  or  governors  of  provinces,  who  farm  the 
taxes,  is  an  immense  sum.  According  to  Dr.  Talbot  Watts,  "  late 
in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  B.  E.  I.  Company,"  the  revenues  of  the  Ja- 
panese lords  amount  to  73,000,000  crowns,  or  about  ^82,000,000.  The 
same  writer  declares  that  the  emperor  has  vast  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver  hoarded  up  in  his  numerous  castles — that  the  amount  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  that  the  emperor's  revenue  for  only  two  months  is 
sufficient  to  defray  his  enormous  expenses  for  a  whole  year.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  wealth  of  the  emperor  is  enormous,  as  the 
Japanese  have  had  neither  rebellions  nor  wars  to  exhaust  their 
treasury  for  near  200  years.  During  this  long  period  of  profound 
peace  wealth  has  immensely  accumulated.  Some  of  the  lords  have 
a  yearly  revenue  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  crowns.* 

Japanese  Ak.mv. — The  standing  army  of  the  emperor  is  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse,  as  a  peace  establishment.     Besides  these,  the 

•  Varenius,  in  liis  Description  of  Japan,  has  given  an  account  of  ilie  revenues  of  .lapan 
for  each  province  separately.  He  makes  the  sum  trjtal  2,834  ])utch  tons  of  polT),  which, 
valuing  llie  ton  at  XIO.OOO,  would  be  upwards  of  £20,000,000  .sterling,  or  $97,200,000, 
without  reckoninglheprovincesand  towns  which  depend  immediately  on  iheempcror.  But 
theae  revenues  are  not  to  be  considered  as  national,  being  paid  in  kind  to  the  different 
princep. 
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lords  are  obliged  to  maintain,  when  required,  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  in  proportion  to  their  revenue.  This  enables  the  emperor  to 
call  into  the  field,  at  any  time,  an  army  of  308,000  foot  and  o8,800 
horse,  in  addition  to  his  regular  army  of  100,000  foot  and  20,000 
horse.  Most  of  the  lords  maintain,  out  of  a  mere  love  of  show,  and 
to  please  the  emperor,  twice  as  many  soldiers  as  they  are  required  to 
support* 

The  cavalry  are  armed  with  corselets,  but  the  foot  have  only  head- 
pieces. The  offensive  arms  of  the  horse  are  short  muskets,  half  pikes, 
bows  and  arrows  and  cimeters.  The  foot  wear  two  cimeters,  and 
carry  muskets,  pikes,  and  large  knives.  They  are  divided  into  com- 
panies of  fifty  soldiers  each,  and  commanded  by  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
and  ten  corporals.  Five  companies  form  a  body,  who  are  commanded 
by  one  officer,  and  every  fifty  companies  have  their  colonel. 

The  artillery  consists  of  only  a  few  brass  cannon  and  light  pieces. 
The  generals  have  no  permanent  office,  being  appointed  in  ease  of 
war  by  the  emperor  or  princes.  Discipline  and  fortifications  are 
little  understood,  and  their  batteries  consist  usually  of  a  few  odd-look- 
ing walls,  raised  without  either  order  or  apparent  object. 

Religion. — The  Japanese  believe  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
gods,  and  consequently  they  regard  Europeans  as  beings  of  a  very 
inferior  order  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Their  religion  is  the  grossest 
paganism.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  religious  sects,  each 
maintaining  very  opposite  tenets  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  live 
together  in  great  harmony  and  concord,  difference  of  opinion  nofe-. 
being  considered  by  them  as  any  cause  for  dissension.  Christians 
would  do  well  to  imitate  this.  It  was  not  for  their  religion  that  the 
Jesuits  became  offensive  to  them  ;  but  for  their  want  of  toleration, 
their  desire  to  subject  all  to  Christianity,  whether  they  believed  in  it 
or  not,  and  their  haughty,  grasping  disposition,  and  their  wish,  finally, 
to  overthrow  the  government. 

The  number  of  their  deities  is  so  great  that  almost  every  trade  has 
its  tutelary  divinity,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  omnipotent 
spirit,  supreme  in  power  and  might.  Their  principal  priests  are 
appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  emperor,  and  every  sect  has  its 
respective  temples  and  idols.  Their  temples  are  always  built  on  the 
highest  places.  The  priests  in  each  are  very  numerous,  and  perform 
scarcely  any  other  functions  than  keeping  the  temples  clean,  lighting 
the  fires  and  lamps,  and  presenting  offerings  of  flowers  to  their  idols. 
No  sermons  are  preached,  no  hymns  sung.  Such  as  please  to  pay 
their  devotions  are  at  all  times  welcome  to  approach  and  leave  their 
offerings.  Even  strangers  are  not  forbidden  to  enter  the  temples, 
and  even  to  take  up  their  lodgings  in  them  at  night  when  they  can- 
not find  lodgings  elsewhere.  In  this  our  Christian  land,  the  poor  man 
who  has  no  money  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging,  would  be  treated  as 
a  criminal,  and  dragged  to  a  prison,  if  foujjd  sleeping  even  on  the  hard 
stone  steps  of  a  Christian  church  ! 

"  Watts  :  Japan  and  tlie  Japanese,  p.  14. 
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The  Japanese  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  According  to  their  tradi- 
tions, the  souls  of  the  virtuous  have  a  place  assigned  them  immedi- 
ately under  heaven,  while  those  of  the  wicked  are  doomed  to  wander 
to  and  fro  under  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  in  order  to  expiate  their  sins. 
They  do  not  believe  iu  the  transmigration  of  souls.  "  The  whole 
tenor  of  their  doctrine,"  says  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  "has  no  other 
object  than  to  render  mankind  virtuous  in  this  life.  Their  chief  and 
universal  care  is  to  preserve  a  good  conscience,  and  to  pay  due 
'obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  sovereign.  Tliey  abstain  from  animal 
food,  are  loth  to  slied  blood,  and  will  not  touch  any  dead  body." 

They  believe  that  the  souls  of  foxes  are  devils,  and  these  are  their 
only  devils.  Believing  that  their  gods  know  all  things,  they  think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pray  to  them.  There  is  no  visible 
representation  of  the  Almighty  in  any  of  their  temples,  though  some- 
times they  keep  in  a  box  a  small  image  of  the  inferior  deity  to  whom 
the  temple  is  dedicated.  Tensio-Dai-Sin  is  the  most  ancient  of  their 
gods.  His  temple  is  at  Isie.  It  is  very  old,  and  has  no  other  orna- 
ments than  a  mirror  and  slips  of  white  paper  hung  about  the  walls, 
to  denote  that  nothing  impure  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  that 
from  his  all-seeing  eye  nothing  can  be- hid.  All  are  expected  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  this  temple  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  Pilgrimages 
are  very  common  in  Japan,  in  which  great  austerities  are  practised. 

Nunneries  have  been  established  in  Japan  upwards  of  a  thousai^d 
years.  These  belong  to  the  Buddhists,  whose  religion  was  introduced 
from  China  in  the  Cth  century.  There  are  also  Jamhos^  or  mountain 
monks,  who  live  a  secluded  and  ascetic  life ;  also  blind  monks,  who 
have  deprived  themselves  of  sight,  that  they  might  not  behold  vice 
around  them.  Occasionally,  in  pursuance  of  vows,  men  entirely 
naked  are  met  with,  who  are  on  a  visit  to  the  different  temples. 
Multitudes  of  religious  beggars,  with  shaved  heads,  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  ;  and  singing  girls,  in  the  assumed  habits  of  nuns, 
procure  from  the  rich  large  sums. 

The  oldest  form  of  religious  worship  in  Japan  does  not  at  all 
resemble  that  of  the  Chinese  or  Buddhists.  This  is  the  purest  sect  in 
Japan.  It  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  heaven  for  the  good  and  a  hell  for 
the  bad;  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  every  Japanese  house 
is  an  oratory,  in  which  the  natives  offer  up,  morning  and  evening, 
prayers  to  the  supreme  deity,  through  the  mediation  of  the  mikado, 
or  of  inferior  spirits  called  kami,  they  believing  that  the  supreme 
deity  is  too  great  to  be  addressed  in  prayer  directly.  TheZa?yw'  con- 
sists of  492,  who  were  born  spirits,  and  2,040,  who  arc  canonized  mor- 
tals. To  these  kami  temples  are  erected.  Large  gates  and  tri- 
umphal arches  lead  to  the  temples,  which,  with  the  buildings  of  the 
priests,  form  often  stately  edifices.  Various  eatables  are  offered  up 
to  the  kami  as  sacrifices,  and  anciently  human  beings  were  sacrificed. 
The  priests  are  allowed  to  marry. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  of  Japan  are  divided  into  two 
classes  :  those  of  the  priests,  the  Esoteric  ;  and  those  of  the  people, 
the  Exoteric.     According  to  the  first,  man  sprang  from  nothing,  and 
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therefore  has  no  evil  in  him  originally.  The  soul  within  is  God  guid- 
ing our  actions,  and  by  following  the  bent  of  the  soul  we  escape  evil. 
The  soul  is  immortal,  and  after  death  resides  in  the  palace  of  God,  if 
good  ;  but  if  bad,  it  floats  eternally  in  the  void  of  space.  When  a 
virtuous  man  is  needed  on  earth,  a  soul  is  sent  from  heaven  to 
occupy  here  below  a  human  body.  The  Exoteric  doctrines  are : 
that  in  the  other  world,  before  the  great  judge,  Emaoo,  stands  a  large 
mirror,  in  which  the  actions  of  all  mankind  are  imaged  forth.  Near 
this  mirror  stand  two  spirits,  who  observe  and  report  the  deeds  of 
every  person,  and  a  third  records  them  in  a  book — the  Book  of  Life 
— by  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  will  ultimately  be  judged,  and, 
according  to  their  sentences,  sent  to  their  places  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. Amida,  the  saving  deity,  is  the  god  of  paradise  ;  and  the 
way  to  ensure  a  journey  on  the  gokiirak,  or  road  to  paradise,  (one  only 
out  of  six  to  which  departed  spirits  may  be  sent,)  is  an  obedience  to 
the  five  commandments,  viz. :  not  to  kill  any  living  creature  ;  not  to 
lie;  not  to  commit  adultery  ;  not  to  get  drunk  ;  and  not  to  steal. 
One  of  the  roads  for  the  dead  is  Tsikusyo,  or  the  road  to  the  hell  of 
animals  ;  and  hence  the  Buddhists  of  Japan  believe  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  into  animals  as  well  as  men. 

There  is  also  in  Japan  the  sect  of  Syuiitoo,  which  professes  the 
morality  of  Confucius.  It  is  quite  separate  from  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  creeds,  and  has  existed  in  Japan  since  A.  D.  50.  There 
as  in  China,  its  only  object  is  the  inculcation  of  a  virtuous  life  in  this 
world,  without  reference  to  any  after  state  of  existence. 

The  priests  of  Buddha,  in  Japan,  are  called  Bonzes.  They  are  very 
numerous,  comprising  both  males  and  females.  They  are  under  a 
vow  of  celibacy,  as  in  other  countries,  and  have  convents  for  both 
sexes. 

A  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  is  performed 
the  ceremony  of  trampling  on  such  images  as  represent  the  Cross 
the  Virgin  ^lary,  and  Jesus  Christ.  This  ceremony  is  required  by 
the  government,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  minds  of  the  people  an 
abhorrence  of  Christianity,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  that  form  of 
it  which  the  Portuguese  introduced  ;  and  also  to  discover,  in  this  way, 
whether  any  remains  of  it  still  remain  in  Japan ;  for  which  reason 
the  ceremony  is  chiefly  performed  in  such  places  as  were  formerly 
most  frequented  by  the  Christians.  At  Nangasaki  it  continues  four 
days,  after  which  the  images  are  laid  by  till  the  next  year.  Every 
native  inhabitant,  except  the  governor  and  his  attendants,  must  be 
present  at  this  ceremony.  Captain  Golownin  says,  that  the  people 
are  not  only  required  to  trample  on  the  cross,  but  also  on  other 
insignia  of  the  Roman  faith.  There  is  a  law  in  Japan  forbidding  any 
one  hiring  a  servant  without  receiving  first  a  certificate  of  his  not  being 
a  Christian.  When  a  person  dies  at  Nangasaki,  they  produce  wit>- 
nesses  to  testify  that  the  person  was  not  a  Christian  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  nay,  they  examine  the  corpse  with  the  utmost  care,  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  it,  or  of 
any  punishment  inflicted  on  that  account ;  afi:er  which  they  draw  up 
a  certificate  in  favor  of  the  deceased. 
VOL.  I.  37 
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Population  of  Japan. — The  exact  population  of  Japan  is  un- 
known. According  to  the  most  moderate  estimates  it  is  about 
50,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Japanese  dependencies. 
The  accounts  of  all  travelers  concur  in  assigning  to  Japan  a  prodigious 
population.  Thunberg,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  denseness  of  the  popu- 
lation, says  that  the  Tokaido,  the  principal  of  the  seven  great  roads 
of  Japan,  is  sometimes  as  much  crowded  with  travelers  as  the  streets 
of  any  European  capital  with  passengers.  The  estimate  of  50,000,000 
•would  give  only  184  to  the  square  mile,  calling  the  area  of  Japan 
260,000  square  miles. 

Manners  and  Customs. — ^The  people  of  Japan  are  divided  into 
eight  classes  :  the  princes,  nobles,  priests,  soldiers,  civil  officers,  mer- 
chants, artisans,  and  laborers.  The  caste  system  is  strictly  pursued, 
and  each  follows  the  employment  of  his  fathers,  whatever  his  talents 
may  be  for  a  different  pursuit.  The  Japanese  appear  to  be  a  mixed 
race  of  Mongolian  and  Malay  blood.  They  are  in  general  well 
made,  active  and  supple,  with  yellow  complexions,  small  and  deeply 
set  eyes,  short  and  rather  flat  noses,  broad  heads,  and  thick  black  hair, 
which  is  allowed  to  grow  only  on  the  crown.  The  Japanese  dress  in 
loose  flowing  robes  of  silk  or  cotton,  the  family  arms  being  usually 
worked  into  the  back  and  breast  of  the  outer  robe.  Over  the 
ordinary  robes  is  worn,  on  state  occasions,  a  robe  of  ceremony.  The 
males  generally  wear  two  or  three  robes  at  once  ;  but  the  women 
often  have  on  their  persons  thirty  or  forty  robes,  one  over  the  other, 
and  yet  all  so  fine  and  thin  as  not  to  weigh,  collectively,  more  than 
four  or  five  pounds.  The  robes  are  fastened  around  the  body  by  a 
belt,  four  inches  broad  for  the  men,  and  twelve  for  the  women. 
Stockings  are  not  worn.  Their  shoes  are  of  I'ice  straw'  or  of  rattan, 
and  are  generally  very  poor.  The  Japanese  never  enter  their 
houses  with  their  shoes  on,  but  always  leave  them  at  the  door. 

The  higher  classes  w^ear  a  sort  of  trousers,  resembling  a  full  plaited 
petticoat  drawn  up  between  the  legs.  They  also  wear  one  or  more 
swords,  according  to  their  rank.  The  low^er  orders  are  not  allowed  to 
wear  swords.  Priests,  physicians  and  youths,  are  exempt  from  shav- 
ing the  head.  The  women  wear  their  hair  long,  and  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  turban,  stuck  full  of  pieces  of  highly  polished  tortoise  shell. 
The  Japanese  ladies  j>aint  their  faces  red  and  white,  stain  their  lips 
purple,  and  their  teeth  black,  after  marriage.  Hats  are  only  worn 
when  it  rains,  but  the  fan  is  carried  at  all  times,  and  by  all  classes. 
Their  gait  is  awkward,  owing  partly  to  their  clumsy  shoes  ;  but  that 
of  the  women  is  the  worst,  from  their  so  tightly  bandaging  their  hips 
as  to  turn  their  feet  inward.     Tight  shoes  are  not  worn. 

Polygamy  is  nut  practised,  even  by  the  nobles,  and  far  more  free- 
dom is  permitted  to  the  female  sex  than  in  China.  Many  of  the 
ladies  ar«j  well  educated,  and  almost  all  play  on  musical  instruments. 
Concubines  are  kept  in  numbers,  varying  according  to  the  means  of 
the  owner;  but  they,  hold  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of  wives. 
Prostitutes  are  found  in  every  town,  in  greater  numbers  than  in  any 
country  of  Asia  except  Ilindostan  ;  and  so  little  discredit  is  attached 
to  their  abominable  profession,  that  they  are  visited  by  married 
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females,  and  received  back  without  remark  into  respectable  society.* 
The  law  allows  but  one  wife,  who  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
husband.  Marriages  are  contracted  by  the  parents  for  their  children, 
and  the  young  couple  know  nothing  of  what  is  done,  and  never  see 
one  another  till  the  hour  of  the  ceremony.  This  is  performed  in  the 
t§mple  by  a  bonze,  or  priest,  before  the  altar  of  the  god  of  marriage, 
who  has  the  head  of  a  dog — an  emblem  of  mutual  fidelity.  The  bride, 
standing  before  the  altar,  lights  a  torch  by  one  of  the  lamps  burning 
around  the  temple,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  a  form  of  words 
dictated  by  the  priest.  The  bridegroom  next  lights  his  torch  by  that 
held  by  the  bride,  and  the  priest  dismisses  them  with  his  benediction. 
Two  oxen  are  sacrificed  to  the  god,  and  the  parties  retire  to  their 
home.f 

The  Japanese  are  very  tender  and  indulgent  in  the  education  of 
their  children;  and  though  they  have  an  absolute  and  unlimited 
authority  of  life  and  death  over  them,  yet  they  very  seldom  treat  them 
with  inhumanity.  They  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  love 
of  glory,  which  is  their  darling  passion. 

The  Japanese  merchants  are  said  to  be  very  remarkable  for  their 
fairness  and  strict  honesty  in  all  transactions. 

A  Japanese  is  certainly  in  some  respects  rather  a  ludicrous  object 
— his  head  half  shaved — the  enormous  covering  of  oiled  paper  in 
which  he  is  wrapped  up  when  he  travels — his  salutations,  which  con- 
sist in  bending  his  body  repeatedly  almost  to  the  earth,  and  the  enor- 
mous  fan  which  he  constantly  carries  in  his  hand,  present  an  extra- 
ordinary figure.  The  Japanese  entertain  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and 
observe  towards  each  other  the  most  ceremonious  politeness.  Their 
courtesies  and  ceremonies  are  infinite.  They  have  an  immense  num- 
ber of  books  on  etiquette,  teaching  how  a  draught  of  water  should  be 
taken,  how  to  give  and  receive  presents,  and  all  the  other  minutiae 
essential  to  the  refined  behavior  of  a  Japanese  man  of  fashion.  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  Count  D'Orsay  never  dreamed  of  half  the  catalogue 
of  refined  trifles  contained  in  a  Japanese  book  of  etiquette. 

A  Japanese,  proud  of  the  minute  cleanliness  of  his  habits,  desjiises 
the  Europeans  as  a  dirty  race.  He  has  no  idea  of  our  keenness  in 
dispute,  and  even  when  loaded  with  injuries,  does  not  utter  one  ve- 
hement expression ;  but  his  pride  is  deep,  rancorous  and  invincible  ; 
and  the  poniard,  which  is  inseparable  from  his  person,  is  employed 
as  an  instrument  of  vengeance,  when  the  object  does  not  expect  it, 
or  to  destroy  his  own  life  in  case  vengeance  is  impossible. 

The  bodies  of  people  of  rank,  when  they  die,  are  burned  ;  those  of 
others  are  buried.  Tlie  festival  of  lanterns  is  celebrated,  as  in  China, 
to  which  is  added  the  custom  of  visiting  the  groves  at  stated  times. 
The  manes  are  regaled  with  food  and  drink,  and  treated  with  songs 
and  compliments. 

Public  amusements  in  Japan  consist  of  dramatic  entertainments, 
which  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  polished  nations.  "The 
great  number  of  dancing  girls  and  boys,"  says  Kampfer,  "  announces 

*  Kampfer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9.  t  Watts  :  Japaii,  p.  24. 
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the  relaxation  of  public  morals,  which  is  also  evinced  by  the  great 
number  of  infamous  houses,  which  are  more  scandalously  protected 
there  than  in  any  other  country." 

The  Japanese  may  in  general  be  reckoned  intelligent,  brave,  cour- 
teous, industrious,  frugal  and  upright ;  but  the  oppusite  vices  are  not 
wanting. 

Language. — The  language  of  the  Japanese  gives  no  evidence  of 
any  foreign  extraction.  It  contains  few  Chinese  terms,  and  has  no 
'resemblance  to  the  Tartar  or  to  that  of  the  Kurile  islands.  The  Ja- 
panese words  arc  not  monosyllabic,  lilce  the  Chinese;  the  conjuga- 
tions and  the  syntax  have  a  distinct  and  original  character.  The 
Japanese  or  Yomi  language  is  used  in  poetry  and  in  conversation. 
The  priests  of  Japan  write  their  theological  books  in  Chinese,  which 
is  to  them  what  Latin  is  to  us.*  The  Japanese  is  a  polysyllabic 
language,  with  an  alphabet  of  forty-seven  letters,  and  is  written  in 
four  different  sets  of  characters,  one  of  which,  the  katakana,  is  used 
exclusively  by  the  males  ;  while  another,  the  hiragana,  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  females.  The  Chinese  character  is  only  used  by  the 
learned. 

The  Chinese  cannot  read  a  Japanese  book ;  but  every  well  edu- 
cated Japanese  can  read  the  books  of  China.  The  Japanese  books 
are  said  to  be  excellent  in  mechanical  execution.  Their  types  are 
not  movable,  and  they  print  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Their 
schools  are  said  to  be  better  than  those  of  any  other  Asiatic  country. 
It  is  said  that  strangers  are  prohibited  from  learning  Japanese.  The 
language  is  written,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  in  straight  lines,  up- 
wards and  downwards.  The  Japanese  study  medicine  and  astrono- 
my, and  construct  almanacs  with  much  accuracy.  The  sciences 
are  taught  in  their  schools.  They  have  books  on  medicine,  astrono- 
my, theology,  botany  and  zoology,  with  engravings  descriptive  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  history  of  Japan  has  been  written  with 
great  care  by  several  learned  Japanese  writers. 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  brief  account  of  the  expedition 
now  fitting  out  by  the  United  States  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  open  a  trade  with  Japan.  This  has  been  long  in  con- 
templation by  our  government.  Com.  Porter,  as  far  back  as  181.5, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  then 
intended  to  send  out  Com.  Porter  with  a  frigate  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  but  the  plan  was  defeated.  Other  natit>ns  have  made  the  at- 
tempt without  success.  In  1803,  the  Emy^eror  Alexander  of  Russia 
endeavored  to  open  friendly  relations  with  Japan,  but  he  only  ob- 
tained a  peremptory  refusal  of  all  intercourse,  and  his  envoys  were 
ordered  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death.  The  Portuguese,  French  and 
English  have  also  made  inefiectual  attempts  to  establish  intercourse. 

The  expedition  now  fitting  out  is  to  consist  of  the  following  vessels: 
steamer  Mississippi,  Capt.  McCluney ;  steam-frigate  Susquehanna, 
Capt.  Buchanan ;  steamer  Princeton,  Commander  Sydney  Smith  Lee ; 
sloop-of-war  St.  Mary's,  Commander  Geo.  A.  ^McGruder;  sloop-of- 

*  Thunberg  :  Observationes  in  Linguam  Japonicam. 
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war  Plymouth,  Commanrlor  John  Kell}'  ;  sloop-of-war  Saratoga, 
Commander  Wm.  L.  Walker ;  brig-of-war  Perry,  Lieut.  Fairfax  ; 
storeship  Supply,  Lieut.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  and  several  other  vessels. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  flag-ship,  having  on  board  Commodore  Perry, 
conimander  of  the  fleet.  The  Susquehanna,  Plymouth  and  Saratoga, 
are  already  in  the  Pacific,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
squadron.  The  St.  Mary's  is  now  on  her  way  to  Japan,  having  on 
board  the  Japanese  sailors,  and  on  reaching  Japan  will  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet. 

The  object  of  the  expedition,  as  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  President 
Fillmore  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  and  in  the  letter  of  instructions 
from  Daniel  Webster  to  Com.  Aulick,  both  of  which  have  been 
laid  before  the  public,  is  "  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  of  Japan 
permission  to  purchase  from  his  subjects  the  necessary  supplies 
of  coal,  which  our  steamers  in  their  outward  and  inward  voyages 
to  and  from  India  and  China  may  require."  If  possible.  Com. 
Aulick  is  directed  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1851,  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands  trans- 
mitted to  our  government  the  following  note  on  the  subject  of 
Japan  : 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  foreign  vessels  are  ex- 
cluded from  Japan  by  the  government  of  that  empire.  It  was,  never- 
theless, determined,  in  1842,  that  if  such  vessels  should  be  cast  upon 
the  shores  of  Japan  by  storms,  or  come  there  in  want  of  provisions, 
with  a  view  of  asking  for  such  commodities,  water,  or  wood  for  fuel, 
those  articles  should  be  granted  to  them  on  request. 

"  For  fear,  however,  lest  this  determination,  prompted  as  it  has 
been  by  feelings  of  humanity,  should  give  rise  to  any  false  interpre- 
tation, the  government  of  Japan  has  solicited  that  of  the  Netherlands 
to  inform  the  other  powers  that  the  abovementioned  resolution  does 
not  infringe  upon,  or  otherwise  imply  any  modification  whatever  of 
the  system  of  separation  and  exclusion,  which  was  adopted  more  than 
two  centuries  ago  by  the  Japanese  government,  and  since  the  establish- 
ment of  which  the  prohibition  against  allowing  any  foreign  vessel  to  ex- 
plore the  Japanese  coasts,  has  been  constantly  in  force.  The  Dutch 
government  has  made  no  difficulty  of  complying  with  this  request, 
especially  as  the  government  of  Japan  has  no  other  means  of  mak- 
ing a  communication  of  this  nature  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague,  the  legation  of  the  Netherlands  has 
the  honor  to  communicate  the  abovementioned  facts  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  the  information  of  his 
government." 

It  is  estimated  that  a  direct  trade  between  this  country  and  Japan 
would  be  worth  to  us  at  least  6200,000,000  annually. 

The  objects  of  the  present  expedition  to  Japan  are  entirely  peace- 
ful, and  simply  to  offer  propositions  to  the  Japanese  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  nations.  The  exercise  of  no  force  whatever  is  con- 
templated ;  though  it  cannot  be  a  question  that  we  would  be  quite 
justifiable  in  compelling  the  Japanese  to  deliver  up  all  American  cap- 
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tives  that  may  now  be  in  their  possession.  It  is  stated  by  writers 
that  there  are  numerous  European  and  American  captives  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  they  arc  "  exhibited  in  iron  cages  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  Japanese  territory."  Of  the  truth  of  such  reports 
we  cannot  speak  confidently  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  tliat  our 
govennnent  ought  to  inquire  into.  If  the  reports  are  true,  the  remedy 
is  plain  ;  and  our  government  is  able  to  apply  it  ellectually. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  with  an  extract  from 
a  work  which  has  appeared  within  a  few  weeks  in  England,*  and 
tas  been  republished  in  New-York,  containing  the  fullest  accounts  of 
Japan  in  every  particular,  and  a  very  minute  sketch  of  the  history  of 
her  European  connections,  from  the  earliest  times : 

"  The  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  now  fixed  on  the  American  ex- 
pedition. This  cannot  be  made  a  merely  national  object ;  its  character  must  be 
essentially  cosmopolitan.  AVe  rejoice  to  see  that  the  subject  has  claimed  the 
attention  of  our  own  mercantile  classes,  and  that  ellbrts  are  making  to  difTuse 
authentic  information  concerning  it.  We  must  not  be  outstripped  in  the  East 
even  by  the  Americans. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  that  an  opportunity  for  open- 
ing a  liberal  and  honorable  communication  between  Europe  and  Japan,  would 
not  occur  until  the  two  great  oceans  (the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific)  should  be 
united  bv  a  canal  cut  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  when  the  productions  of  the 
west  and  northwest  coasts  of  America,  China,  and  Japan,  would  be  brought  more 
than  6,000  miles  nearer  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  when  alone  any 
great  change  could  be  eftected  in  the  political  and  commercial  policy  of  eastern 
Asia.  "For  this  neck  of  land,'  said  Humboldt,  'has  been  for  ages  the  bulwark 
of  the  independence  of  China  and  Japan.' 

"  A  very  recent  English  writer  says,  '  Since,  however,  this  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, the  bulwark  has  been  breached,  and  various  circumstances  have  trans- 
pired to  alter  the  features  of  the  case,  and  to  bring  about  a  rapid  change  in  the 
tide  of  commerce,'  and  the  progress  of  trade.  The  British  have  established 
themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago, and  have  compelled  respect  to  their  flag  and  freedom  to  their  trade. 
Energy  and  enterprise  have  constructed  a  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  the  gold  discoveries  of  California,  and  the  colonization  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
have  settled  a  vast  and  industrious  population  on  the  western  sea-boyd  of  the 
American  continent,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  an  immense  tide  of  commerce  and  emigration.  The  opening  of  the 
Nicaragua,  Tehuantepec,  and  other  practicable  routes  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween dilferent  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  has  been  undertaken  by  vari- 
ous companies.  Steam  communication  has  been  extended  from  India  to  China, 
and  recenfly  to  our  Australasian  settlements,  by  the  way  of  Singapore  and  Java. 
There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  European  and  American  shij)ping 
employed  in  the  India  and  China  trade  in  general  commerce,  and  the  whale- 
fishery  on  the  Pacific.  The  Americans,  particularly,  have  largely  extended  their 
whaling  fleet,  and  prosecuted  the  fishery  verj-  successfully  to  the  seas  and  coasts 
of  Japan  and  her  northern  dependencies,  to  the  gulfs  of  Tartary  and  Okotsk, 
the  Sea  of  Kamtschatka,  Bchring's  Straits,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

" '  The  port  of  San  Francisco,  California,  is  destined  to  become  the  great 
mart  and  entrepot  for  American  commerce  on  the  Pacific,  with  China,  Japan,  and 
all  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia,  Polynesia,  Oceanica,  and  Australasia,  which 
embrace  an  aggregate  population  of  upwards  of  si.v  hundred  millions.  Our  own 
excellent  port  and  harbor  of  Sidney,  from  proximity  and  central  situation,  having 

*Japaii~Geograpbical.  Historical,  Staiistical,  etc,  bv  Chs.  McFarlane,  E.sq.,  au- 
thor of  British  India,  Life  of  Wellington,  etc.,  with  illustrations.  New- York :  Gea 
P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  10  Park  Place.     13j2. 
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now  the  advantages  of  regular  steam  communication,  possesses  even  superior 
advantages  for  carrying  on  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  with  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

"  '  Japan  is  directly  opposite  the  American  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  two  great  islands  of  Niphon  and  Jesso  from  the  Strait  of  Sangar, 
through  which  hundreds  of  its  whale  fleet  are  compelled  annually  to  pass.  To 
land,  however,  on  any  of  the  shores  of  this  empire  for  supplies  of  wood,  water,  or 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  stress  of  weather,  subjects 
the  unfortunate  whaler  to  robbery  and  death. 

"  '  Japan  not  only  refuses  to  hold  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world — a  very  questionable  right ;  but  she  goes  further  ;  and,  occupying,  as  she 
does,  an  enormous  extent  of  seacoast,  not  only  refuses  to  open  her  ports  to  for- 
eign vessels  in  distress,  but  actually  opens  her  batteries  upon  them  when  they 
approach  within  gun-shot  of  her  shores.  And  when  driven  upon  them  by  stress 
of  weather,  she  seizes  upon,  imprisons,  exhibits  in  cages,  and  actually  murders 
the  crews  of  such  ill-fated  vessels. 

"  'The  world,  however,  is  one  of  progress  ;  and  in  the  march  of  human  events 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Japanese  will  be  persuaded  of  the  error  of  their 
present  policy,  and  induced  to  pursue  a  more  liberal  course. 

"  'The  insular  geographical  position  of  Japan,  her  excellent  ports  and  harbors, 
dense  and  industrious  population,  her  boundless  productive  resources  and  vast 
capabilities  for  commerce^  the  superior  intelligence  and  refinement  of  her  princes 
and  nobles,  together  with  the  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  Japanese  people, 
justly  entitle  her  to  rank  above  every  other  Asiatic  nation.  By  a  judicious  re- 
laxation of  her  restrictive  policy,  all  these  unrivaled,  natural  and  political  advan- 
tages could  be  made  available  for  conducting  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  trade 
with  various  countries  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  without  compromising 
either  her  sovereignty,  national  religion,  or  peculiar  institutions. 

"  '  This  isolated  and  mysterious  empire,  which  has  been  since  1637  hermeti- 
cally sealed  to  all  foreign  intercourse  and  trade,  except  with  the  Chinese  and 
Dutch,  will  now  be  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  succumb  to  the  pro- 
gressive commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  Japanese  islands  will  eventually 
become  in  the  East  what  the  British  islands  are  in  the  West.'  " 
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Taxation. — The  taxes  which  are  now  paid  by  the  nation,  and  have 
been  for  years,  are  very  oppressive.  They  are  divided  into  rentas 
generales  and  rentas  provinciates.  All  Spain,  except  Biscay,  pays  the 
former ;  and  they  comprise  the  revenue  coming  from  the  post-office, 
stamp  duties,  customs,  etc.,  and  the  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  gun- 
powder and  tobacco.  The  second  kind  of  taxes  is  collected  only  in 
the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  other  provinces 
paying  others  of  a  different  and  less  burdensome  character.  Of  the 
different  species  of  taxes,  that  called  formerly  the  alcahala  (already 
spoken  of)  was  the  most  injurious  and  oppressive.  It  does  not  now 
exist  in   the  objectionable  form   which  it   once  had,  having  been 
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changed  into  local  duties  paid  on  bringing  products  into  towns  and  vil- 
lages. After  the  alcabala,  the  tithe  is  the  tax  most  complained  of  by 
the  people.  In  1820,  it  amounted  to  335,094,000  reals  (>;1G,784,- 
700 ;)  but  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  tithe  appertains,  never  at  any 
time  received  all  it  yielded,  and  at  present  only  a  small  portion  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  the  guarantees  of  the  government.  Other 
taxes  are  the  frutos  civilcs,  a  direct  tax  on  land,  trade  and  manufac- 
tures ;  medias  annatas,  the  first  half  year's  rent  of  all  entailed  lands 
upon  the  succession  of  the  heir;  lanzas,  a  composition  tax  in  lieu  of 
furnishing  troops ;  subsidio  del  comercio,  a  tax  of  about  $500,000, 
levied  on  merchants ;  2}(ija  y  idensilio,  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  ar- 
my ;  and  taxes  on  houses,  patents,  lotteries,  bull-fights,  etc.  The 
revenue  derived  from  salt  is  obtained  by  assessment ;  that  from  to- 
bacco, however,  falls  only  upon  the  actual  consumer.  An  exemption 
from  a  number  of  petty  taxes  has  been  obtained  by  Navarre  and 
Biscav  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  contribution  amounting  to  about 
$700,000. 

Revenue  and  Finances. — The  finances  of  Spain  are  in  a  very  dis- 
ordered and  almost  hopeless  condition,  a  deficit  occurring  every  year, 
notwithstanding  the  large  sums  which  are  raised  from  the  customs  and 
from  taxation.  All  the  money  thus  raised,  together  with  that  ob- 
tained from  tlie  sale  of  church  property,  has  not  so  far  sufficed  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  country,  and  pay  the  annual  inter- 
est upon  the  national  debt.  This  debt  in  1841  had  amounted  to  14,- 
100,908,047  ($703,048,402.)  At  present  it  is  estimated  at  tiventij 
thousand  millions  of  reals,  or  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
(1,000,000,000.)  In  1841  the  deficit  amounted  to  174,421,840  reals. 
In  1845  it  ought  to  have  amounted,  according  to  an  official  statement 
published  that  year,  to  only  45,112,005  reals,  the  expenditure  of 
the  government  being  reckoned  at  1,250,035.343,  and  the  revenue 
at  1,205,522,088  reals.  Yet  it  reached  more  than  double  the  sum 
at  which  it  had  been  estimated.  Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
this  constant  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  the  government?  Ungewitter 
{Europe^  Past  and  Present,  pp.  81,  82,)'gives  the  following  solution, 
which  seems  upon  the  whole  not  improbable  : 

"  Sifting  the  question  to  the  bottom,  the  ri  Jdle  is  soon  solved.  The  leaders  of 
the  Spanish  revolution  have  been  in  the  skill  of  making  money  quite  as  expe- 
rienced and  assiduous  as  the  leaders  of  the  Portuiruesc  revolution.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Spanish  minister  of  finances,  Mr.  Mcmiizabal,  had  been  for  years  but 
a  poor  Jewish  peddler,  yet  by  his  shrewdness  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  favor 
of  the  queen  regent,  Christiana,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  finances.  This 
office  furnished  ample  opportunities  for  him  to  fill  his  pockets,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  adherents  and  of  his  benefactress.  He  sold  the  estates  of  convents,  a  great 
deal  of  church  property,  sacred  vessels  and  utensils;  nay,  even  church-bells  ;  and 
according  to  official  returns  for  the  month  of  June,  183.5,  the  sum  received  out  of 
the  sale  of  .5.59  estates  of  convents,  amounted  to  10,093,260  reals  ;  and  according 
to  official  returns  for  the  same  month,  1840,  the  sum  received  out  of  the  sale  of 
31,43.3  estates  of  convents  and  churches,  amounted  to  1,24.5. 549, .509  realsr  Now 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Spanish  people  have  not  since  been  released  from  a  single 
item  of  their  taxes,  which  number  not  less  than  ninety-four  of  various  descrip- 
tions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  at  present  to  pay  more  taxes  than  ever, 
vhile  the  ci-devant  poor  peddler,  by  his  industry  in  financial  affairs,  has  cimassed.  a 
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fortune  to  the  amount  of  at  least  83,000,000  !  If  Mr.  Mcntlizabal  should  be  asked 
to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  to  restore  all  property  illegally  ac- 
quired, he  would  indeed  be  reduced  to  very  low  circumstances,  and  that  deser- 
vedly. For  he  has  evidently  despoiltxl  the  public  treasure  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, and  to  these  spoliations  alone  does  he  owe  his  wealth.  His  predecessors 
as  well  as  his  successors  in  that  lucrative  office,  have  practised  the  same  arts, 
and  in  this  way^  acquired  immense  riches  ;  while  the  Spanish  nation  has  been 
burdened  with  taxes  at  the  ratio  of  more  than  120  reals  per  head." 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  of  Spain  is  in  good  order  ;  and  it  is 
prudently  kept  so,  for  it  forms  the  support  of  the  government.  It 
now  numbers  100,000,  forming  .31  regiments,  and  3  battalions  of 
foot,  18  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  about  12,000  artillerists.  The  sol- 
diers are  brave,  and  will  follow  a  good  leader  feithfully  ;  but  Spain 
has  at  present  but  few  good  officers.  In  the  wars  which  have  of  late 
devastated  the  peninsula,  there  were  found  in  the  army  no  distin- 
guished generals,  the  best  being  merely  good  guerilla  leaders. 

The  navy  of  Spain  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing  when  compared 
with  its  former  power.  Even  in  1802,  it  consisted  of  G8  ships  of 
the  line,  40  frigates,  &c.  In  18.34,  it  numbered  only  2  ships  of  the 
line,  4  frigates,  and  18  smaller  vessels  ;  and  even  most  of  these  have 
now  become  unfit  for  service,  Cadiz  is  the  only  navy  station ;  for- 
merly there  were  three,  Ferrol,  Cadiz  and  Carthagena, 

Local  Divisions. — In  1833,  Spain  was  divided  into  48  departments, 
the  names  of  which  are  the  same  as  their  capitals.  Since  an  early 
period,  however,  the  country  has  been  divided  into  17  provinces,  the 
names  of  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  all  that  is  written  upon 
Spain  and  its  institutions.  Eleven  of  these  provinces  constituted  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown  of  Castile  ;  the  other  six  were  those  of  the 
Crown  of  Arragon,  The  eleven  that  belonged  to  Castile  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1,  The  Kingdom  of  New  Castile,  near  the  centre  of  the  pen- 
insula. Between  it  and  the  IMediterranean  lay,  on  the  east,  Valencia ; 
on  the  south,  Andalusia.  Ferdinand,  surnamed  the  Holy,  took  it  in 
1085  from  the  Moors.  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  situated  north 
of  New  Castile,  and  e.xtending  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Originally  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Leon  ;  but  in  1016  it  became  a  king- 
dom. 3.  The  Kingdom  of  Leon,  lying  between  Old  Castile  and  Por- 
tugal, It  was  originally  the  kingdom  of  Asturias,  founded  by  Pe- 
lagio,  but  was  called  Leon  after  its  enlargement.  4,  The  Princijxd- 
ity  of  Asturias,  situated  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between  Old  Cas- 
tile and  Gallicia,  and  bordered  on  the  south  by  Leon.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Pelagio.  5.  The  Kingdom  of  Gallicia,  the  extreme  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  at  an  early 
period,  and  was  made,  in  1060,  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Leon,  a 
kingdom,  6,  The  Province  of  Estremadura,  lying  between  New  Cas- 
tile and  Portugal,  and  having  Andalusia  on  its  southern  border.  The 
Moors  overran  and  conquered  it  in  713 ;  but  it  was  recovered  in  the 
11th  and  the  13th  centuries,  7,  The  Kingdom  of  Seville  ;  8,  The 
Kingdom  of  Cordova;  9.  The  Kingdom  ofjaen,  all  three  forming 
Andalusia,  which  lies  in  the  south  of  Spain,  north  of  Granada,  It 
was  wrested  from  the  Moors  mainly  during  the  13th  century.  10, 
llie  Kingdom  of  Granada,  sometimes  called  Upper  Andalusia,  the 
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south  of  Spain,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  1492,  it  was 
conijuored  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabelhi.  11.  The 
Kingdom  of  Miircia,  situated  partly  on  the  sea,  and  lying  between 
Andalusia  on  the  west,  and  Valencia  on  the  east. 

The  six  kingdoms  which  belonged  to  Arragon  are  the  following  : 
1.  The  Kingdom  of  Arragon^  between  Catalonia  and  the  two  Castiles, 
and  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  marriage  of  the 
king  of  this  province  to  Isabella  of  Castile,  united  all  Spain  into  one 
kingdom.  2,  Tlie  Principality  of  Catalonia^  the  northeastern  ex- 
'tremity  of  Spain;  noted  for  its  commerce  during  the  middle  ages. 
3.  The  Kingdom  of  Valencia,  lying  between  New  Castile  and  the 
Mediterranean,  bordered  on  the  south  by  Murcia,  and  on  the  north 
by  Arragon  and  Catalonia.  Taken  by  the  Moors  in  788 ;  but  recap- 
tured in  1238,  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  now  the  best  cultivated  prov- 
ince in  Spain.  4,  The  Kingdom  cf  Majorca,  or  the  Balearic  Islands, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  Valencia.  The  Carthagcnians  first 
took  possession  of  these  islands  ;  then  the  Romans  ;  then  the  Van- 
dals (429,  A.  D. ;)  then  the  Moors  (798  ;)  then  King  James  I.  of 
Arragon  (1229-1254.)  Two  of  them,  Majorca  (1,342  square  miles, 
population  200,000)  and  Minorca  (250  square  miles,  50,000  inhabit- 
ants) are  called  the  Balearic  Islands.  There  are  two  more,  Ivica 
(192  square  miles,  population  20,000)  and  Formentara  (43  square 
miles,  population  2,000)  called  the  Pithyusian  islands.  5.  The 
Kingdom  of  Navarre,  between  Arragon  and  the  Basque  provinces, 
having  the  Pyrenees  on  the  north.  6.  The  Basque  Provinces,  situ- 
ated along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  having  Navarre  and  Old  Castile 
on  its  other  sides.  It  became  connected  with  Old  Castile,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  treaty  (1202.) 

Spanish  Colonies. — These  have  been  reduced  to  an  area  of  110,- 
760  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  4,500,000.  They  are,  in 
Africa,  the  Presidios,  four  fortified  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  Granada ;  the  Canary  Islands,  and  two  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea ;  in  America,  they  are  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ;  in 
Asia,  the  greater  part  of  the  PhilijJjnne  islands  ;  in  Polynesia,  the 
Ladrone  islands. 

Population. — The  population  of  Spain  must  be  determined  by  an 
estimate,  as  it  has  not  of  late  years  been  done  by  census.  In  1787 
it  was  reported  by  returns  then  made,  to  be  10,268,000,  and  now  it  is 
conjectured  with  a  good  degree  of  probability  to  be  about  12,000,000 ; 
of  this  nurnljer  500,000  are  Basques,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Can- 
tabrians,  resident  in  the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre ;  60,000 
Modejares  or  Morescoes,  resident  in  Granada  and  the  Alpujairas; 
about  45,000  Gitanos  or  Gipseys,  and  the  remainder  Castilians  or 
Spaniards  proper.  The  Gipseys,  unlike  those  of  England  and  other 
European  countries,  reside  in  the  towns  and  pursue  some  settled  oc- 
cupation. They  are  found  throughout  the  peninsula,  but  principally 
upon  its  southeastern  coasts.  Of  the  number  of  the  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1787,  188,600  were  churchmen,  61,000  of 
them  being  monks,  32,500  nuns,  and  2,700  inquisitors;  480,000 
were  hidalgos,  of  whom  about  400,000  belonged  to  Asturias,  Biscay, 
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Burgos,  Gallicia,  and  Leon  ;  34,000  were  merchants,  40,000  manu- 
facturers, 271,000  artisans,  907,000  peasants,  900,000  day-laborers, 
and  280,000  domestic  male  servants. 

The  Spaniards  are  a  people  of  moderate  stature,  thin,  but  well 
proportioned;  having  dark  hair,  black  eyes,  sharp  features,  and  sallow 
complexions.  Their  character  is  marked  by  striking  features.  The 
genuine  Spaniard  is  proud,  but  affable  and  polite  ;  grave,  but  courte- 
ous ;  slow  and  deliberate  in  movement,  but,  when  roused,  impetuous 
and  rash ;  constitutionally  and  by  habit,  lazy,  but  eager  and  untiring 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  favorite  scheme  ;  fearful  of  exertion,  but  capable 
of  great  endurance;  improvident  and  hot-headed  ;  a  warm  friend,  but 
a  most  vindictive  enemy  ;  a  pleasant  companion,  adventurous,  ro- 
mantic, generous  and  honorable.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself 
and  of  his  country  ;  is  fond  of  show  and  ostentation  ;  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking ;  bigoted  and  jealous,  but  not  as  much  so  as  for- 
merly ;  sentimental,  but  not  noted  for  high-toned  morality.  In  so- 
ciety he  is,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travelers,  highly  courteous 
and  agreeable.  On  this  point  Col.  Napier  {^Peninsular  War)  says : 
"  There  is  not  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  people  so  attractive  in  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  society.  Their  majestic  language,  fine  per- 
sons and  becoming  dress,  their  lively  imagination,  the  inexpressible 
beauty  of  their  women,  and  the  air  of  romance  which  they  throw 
over  every  action  and  infuse  into  every  feeling,  all  combine  to  delude 
the  senses  and  impose  upon  the  judgment.  As  companions,  they  are, 
incomparably,  the  most  agreeable  of  mankind  ;  but  danger  and  disap- 
pointment attend  the  man,  who,  confiding  in  their  promises  and 
energy,  ventures  upon  a  difficult  enterprise.  'Never  do  to-day  what 
you  can  put  off  till  to-morrow,'  is  the  favorite  proverb  in  Spain,  and 
rigidly  followed."  A  striking,  and  in  some  respects,  agreeable  des- 
cription this  is  indeed,  but  in  the  main  point  how  sadly  mournful ! 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent provinces.  The  lower  classes  live  on  poor  food,  rarely  eating 
meat  ;  but  laborers  on  the  farms  fare  better.  The  common  food  of 
the  latter  is  bread,  soup,  garlic,  bacon,  and  garbanzos,  (Spanish  beans,) 
together  with  wine  and  oil.  The  middle  and  higher  classes  have 
chocolate  for  breakfast,  and  eat  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  accompanied 
by  cshhage,  ffarbanzoz,  onions  and  chichoros,  (large  peas.)  A  fivoi"ite 
dish  is  olla,  or  cocido ;  and  the  sausages  (chorizos)  of  Castile  are 
esteemed  great  delicacies  out  of  Spain.  Wine  is  used  only  in  small 
quantities,  seldom  to  excess.  The  men  wear  broad-brimmed  hats 
and  wide  cloaks ;  the  mantilla  and  the  fan  are  universally  used  by 
the  women.  The  wealthy  are  richly  decked  with  jewels.  AH  classes 
take  a  siesta,  or  nap,  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  in 
the  cities,  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  shops  are  closed  from  one  to 
four  o'clock,  while  their  occupants  enjoy  their  wonted  siesta.  Exer- 
cise is  taken  by  nearly  all  the  population  in  the  evening.  The 
theatre  is  not  much  resorted  to  ;  but  evening  parties  (tertulias)  are 
frequent  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Dancing,  accompanied  with 
the  Castanet,  is  a  national  amusement,  particularly  under  the  forms 
known  as  the  fandango,  (not  common  in  good  society,)  the  bolero,  a 
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lighter  and  more  graceful  dance,  nuA  the  giiaijocho,  the  most  genteel  of 
the  three,  Music,  especially  songs  accompanied  by  the  guitar,  is 
much  admired.  But  bull-fir/hts  are  the  favorite  amusement  of  all 
classes  in  Spain,  though  they  are  discountenanced  by  the  government. 
Descriptions  of  this  diversion  are  common  ;  we  need,  therefore,  give 
none  here. 

Religion. — Since  the  days  of  Ferdinand,  Spain  has  been  noted  as 
the  abode  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Every  other  form  of  religious 
belief  has  been  rigidly  forbidden  by  law  ;  and  even  now,  notwith- 
standing that  the  government  has  become  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
that  the  national  assembly,  the  Cortes,  are  in  fact  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  Romanism  is  the  religion  of  the  state.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  no  very  serious  legal  obstacles  are  opposed  at  present 
to  the  propagation  of  Protestant  principles  among  the  inhalaitants. 
The  hold  which  Catholicism  has  upon  the  people  is  by  no  means  so 
strong  as  it  was  half  a  century  since  ;  and  among  certain  classes  infi- 
delity is  becoming  prevalent.  Spain  is  noted  as  the  country  in  which 
so  many  persons  fell  victims  to  the  measures  of  the  Inquisition,  a 
religious  tribunal  established  for  the  uprooting  of  heresy  from  the  land. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  13,000  persons  were  publicly  burnt  for  heresy 
by  the  tribunals  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  between  the  years  1481  and 
1518  ;  and  that  during  the  same  time,  191,000  suffered  other  punish- 
ments for  the  same  offence ;  but  this  is,  probably,  an  exaggeration. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  Inquisition  succeeded  in  checking  all 
free  inquiry  into  matters  of  religion  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
made  them  slaves  to  the  worst  and  the  most  degrading  of  all  despot- 
isms— a  despotism  that  binds  the  soul  and  the  conscience.  The  tri- 
bunal does  not  now  exist ;  but  attempts  were  made  to  revive  it  by 
Ferdinand  VII.,  without  success. 

The  Spanish  clergj^  are  now  poor,  and  dependent  upon  the  charities 
of  the  state.  Formerly  they  held  vast  landed  possessions,  which 
amounted  in  1812  to  one-fourth  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom, 
and  produced  them  a  revenue,  exclusive  of  their  tithes,  etc.,  of  about 
$50,000,000  annually.  The  salaries,  or  rather  revenues,  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics  were  very  large,  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  reach- 
ing from  ^300,000  to  $400,000  a  year.  In  1830  the  clergy  num- 
bered 8  archbishops,  (of  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate,) 
77  bishops,  2,393  canons,  1,809  prebendaries,  10,481  curates,  4,929 
vicars,  17,411  beneficiaries,  27,757  seculars  in  orders.  15,015  sacris- 
tans, and  3,927  servitors.  In  1835  there  were  yet  1,940  monasteries 
containing  30,900  monks,  and  a  proportional  number  of  nunneries 
with  24,000  nuns.  During  that  year,  however,  884  of  these  cloisters 
were  abolished,  (all  those  that  contained  no  more  than  12  inmates ;) 
and  in  the  year  following,  the  remainder  shared  a  similar  fate  ; — all 
conventual  establishments  and  religio-military  orders  being  suppressed, 
and  their  property  confiscated  by  the  state,  to  be  sold  and  applied  by 
it  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  expenses.  The  sale  of  the 
estates  of  the  cloisters  abolished  in  1835,  yielded,  according  to  official 
reports,  16,093,200  reals,  (S;834,0G1,  a  real  being  equal  to_)^w  cents.) 
Since  this  wholesale  despoliation — for  despoliation  it  is,  though,  like 
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that  committed  in  England  by  Henry  VIII.,  it  may  finally  result  in 
benefit  to  the  country,  as  it  certainly  is  a  death-blow  to  the  continued 
rule  of  Catholicism — the  clergy  and  Catholicism,  the  established 
religion,  have  been  wholly  dependent  upon  the  state,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  1830-o7,  has  undertaken  their  support; 
but  regarding  the  execution  of  this  provision,  even  McCulloch,  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  confiscation,  is  obliged  to  testify  that,  "  owing 
to  the  intestine  commotions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  country,  and 
its  financial  difficulties,  this  condition  has  not  been  effectively  carried 
out ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  are,  at  present,  (1841,)  but  little 
removed  from  a  state  of  indigence."  It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  revenues  and  finances,  how  far  the  public  debt  has 
been  discharged  by  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  property 
so  rapaciously  snatched  from  the  hands  of  its  true  owners  without  the 
return  of  a  just  equivalent. 

Education. — A  thoroughly  educated  man  is  a  rarity  in  Spain. 
The  schools  and  educational  establishments  have  always  been  under 
the  care  of  the  clergy,  and,  until  its  abolition,  of  the  Inquisition. 
There  is  now  in  this  particular  a  promise  of  improvement.  In  1839 
there  were  not,  according  to  the  assertion  of  a  member  of  the  Cortes, 
in  all  Spain,  more  than  900  schools  of  every  description — one  school 
to  13,333  inhabitants !  The  universities  of  Spain,  particularly  that 
of  Salamanca,  had  once  a  European  reputation ;  but  the  distractions 
produced  by  the  late  wars  have  deprived  them  of  most  of  their 
revenues  and  many  of  their  best  teachers  and  professors.  There  are 
yet  nominally  eight  universities,  only  two  or  three  of  which,  however, 
have  the  right  to  give  instruction  in  all  branches  of  science,  viz. :  that 
of  Salamanca,  founded  in  1222,  and  having,  in  1845,  302  students ; 
VolladoUd,  founded  in  1340,  and  having,  in  1841,  1,300  students; 
Valencia,  founded  in  1401,  in  1841,  having  1,000  students  ;  Saragossa, 
founded  in  1474,  in  1841,  having  1,100  students;  Seville,  founded  in 
1504,  in  1845,  having  800  students;  Granada,  founded  in  1531,  in 
1845,  having  810  students  ;  St.  Jago,  founded  in  1532,  in  1845,  having 
1,030  students  ;  and  Oviedo,  founded  in  1580,  in  1845,  having  450 
students.  Other  universities,  those  of  Huesca,  Alcala,  Toledo, 
Orihuela,  Cervera  and  Palma,  have  been  ti'ansformed  into  secondary 
schools.  In  1832  Spain  still  possessed  50  colleges  and  seminaries, 
containing  altogether  3,810  pupils,  and  774  Latin  schools ;  but  they 
were  all,  and  are  now,  in  a  languishing  condition.  Until  a  system  of 
education  more  thorough  and  more  general  than  that  now  existing  be 
adopted,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  material  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  the  government. 

Language,  Literature  and  the  Fixe  Arts,* — The  Cantabrian 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  language  originally  spoken  in  Spain.  The 
modern  Basque,  spoken  by  the  Biscayans,  and  by  the  people  of  those 
districts  which  border  on  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  tongue  which  was  predominant  in  the  peninsula.     I)ur- 

*  For  an  elaborate  paper  upon  the  Literature  of  Spain,  by  the  Editor,  see  vol.  ix.  of  the 
Reriew. 
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ing  the  dominion  of  the  Phanicians,  and  subsequently  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  Punic  (the  same  essentially  as  the  Hebrew)  must  have 
mingled  itself  in  some  measure,  particularly  along  the  southern 
sea-coast,  with  the  language  of  the  original  natives.  Subsequently, 
on  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  the 
Latin  was  introduced,  and  became  the  national  tongue,  except  in  the 
remoter  districts.  The  Visigoths,  who  captured  Spain  from  its  last 
conquerors,  introduced  the  linr/ua  Romana^Si  language  formed  by  the 
admixture  of  German  and  Latin  elements  ;  while  the  Moors,  who 
drove  back  the  Visigoths,  introduced  the  Arabic,  (akin  to  the 
Hebrew,)  which  soon  became  the  general  language  of  the  country. 
From  these  elements  was  gradually  formed  a  new  language,  which 
we  now  call  the  Sjyanish.  Many  different  dialects  of  this  composite 
tongue  soon  arose ;  but,  at  length,  that  of  Castile  predominated  in 
polite  usage,  and  became  the  classical  language  of  the  country. 
The  basis  of  this  language  is  Latin  ;  very  many  of  its  words, 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  inflections  of  the  latter  being  preserved  in 
the  Spanish.  A  large  number  of  Teutonic  words  are  embodied  in  the 
language  ;  and  also  of  Arabic,  though  there  are  not  so  many  of  the 
latter  as  we  find  in  the  Portuguese.  The  Spanish  abounds  in  vowels 
and  liquids  ;  is  mellifluous,  sonorous,  and  forcible  ;  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  oratory  and  to  poetry.  Unlike  the  French,  many  of 
whom  use  and  know  only  a  patois,  or  vulgar  dialect,  the  Castilians, 
even  the  lower  classes,  speak  the  Spanish  with  purity  and  exact- 
ness. 

The  rise  of  the  literature  of  Spain,  properly  so  called,  may  be  dated 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  about  which  time  was  composed 
the  celebrated  Cid,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  styled  el  Campcador^  a 
collection  of  ballads  written  in  honor  of  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  and 
which  belong  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  Spanish  literature.  It  is  in 
dramatic  composition  that  Spanish  writers  have  excelled.  The  first 
who  was  noted  in  this  species  of  writing  was  Torres  de  Naharro,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  IGth  century.  The  two  most  celebrated 
writers  of  dramas  are  Lopez  de  Vega,  (born  15G2,)  and  Calderon, 
(born  IGOO.)  The  drama,  however,  has  fallen  into  decay  in  Spain. 
Chivalrous  romances  were  much  written  and  were  great  favorites  in 
the  country,  until  the  publication  of  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes'  world- 
renowned  satire.  In  epic  poetry,  Spain  boasts  only  one  great  work,  the 
Araucana  of  Ercilla,  (bom  1525,)  and  this  stands  not  in  the  first  rank 
among  epics.  History  has  been  written  with  some  success  by 
Mariana,  Herrcraand  De  Solis.  Modern  writers  of  great  distinction 
Spain  has  not ;  among  the  most  prominent  are  Camporaanes,  Ustariz, 
Jovcllanos,  and  Arguelles,  (writers  on  the  resources  of  Spain  ;) 
Moratin,  (in  the  drama;)  Yriarte,  Isla,  Valdez,  and  De  la  Rosa,  (on 
miscellaneous  subjects.)  The  literary  spirit  is,  it  is  hoped,  beginning 
to  be  again  aroused.  Periodical  literature  is  meeting  with  patronage, 
and  the  best  writers  of  the  country  contribute  to  the  magazines  of  the 
day.  There  are  some  extensive  public  libraries  in  Spain  ;  that  in 
Madrid  contains  130,000  volumes,  and  has,  besides,  many  valuable 
manuscripts,  and  a  rich  collection  of  medals. 
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The  fine  arts,  especially  painting,  once  flourished  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  The  works  of  Murillo,  Kibeira,  (self-styled  Spagnoletto.) 
and  Velasquez,  have  been  dilliised  throughout  Europe,  and  are  greatly 
admired  by  competent  judges.  The  royal  palaces  and  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  nobles  are  adorned  with  magnilieent  collections  of 
paintings.  The  nobles  do  not  seem  to  value  these  as  much  as  they 
deserve.  Efforts  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  revive  a  taste  for 
painting  in  Spain,  but  so  far  without  apparent  success. 


ART.  III.-THE  RAIL-ROAD  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PROGRESS    AND    OPERATIONS    OF    THE    RAIL-ROAD  SYSTEM  OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES FREIGHTS,  PASSENGERS,  RESULTS,  INFLUENCES    ON  LANDS,    ON 

CITIES CONNECTION     OF    THE  SOUTH    WITH    THE    WEST — THE  ILLINOIS 

CENTRAL  RAIL-ROAD PROSPECTS  OF    THE  FUTURE,  ETC. 

In  every  part  of  the  South  and  Southwest  we  have  been  emulating 
the  example  of  our  thrifty  neighbors  of  the  North,  and  are  beginning 
to  show  a  degree  of  entoprisc  and  spirit,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
roads, not  to  be  shamed  in  the  comparison  with  their  own.  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Richmond  and  Balti- 
more, are  projecting  and  carrying  out  their  great  systems  of  public 
works,  rivaling  in  every  respect  those  of  Boston  and  New-York.  The 
occasion  is  a  fit  one  for  some  reflections  upon  the  rail-road  system  of 
our  country,  which  may  be  of  much  use  in  aiding' our  own  defective 
experiences  at  home. 

The  rail-road  system  of  the  United  States  is  now  being  gradually 
developed  towards  completion  by  the  annual  filling  up  of  gaps  in  con- 
nections which,  perfected,  present  a  mighty  network  of  jails  that  put 
every  section  of  the  Union  in  familiar  communication.  It  is  remark- 
able that  private  enterprise,  called  forth,  in  order  to  provide  for  some 
local  want,  has,  in  the  absence  of  any  grand  national  design,  gradually 
developed  a  comprehensive  system  which  the  most  careful  foresight 
of  government  would  scarcely  have  carried  out  so  successfully.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  while  every  state  project  has  ended  in  ruin,  individual 
enterprise  has  supplied  the  desideratum.  The  formation  of  one  line 
of  rail-road  in  any  given  direction  prepares  the  way  for  its  extension 
beyond  the  limits  first  proposed,  and  indeed  soon  renders  the  exten- 
sion a  matter  of  social  necessity.  Through  the  working  of  such  a 
piece-meal  system,  it  undoubtedly  happens  that  lines  are  formed 
which  do  not  fulfil,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  full  and  general  benefits 
of  more  comprehensive  plans  ;  the  best  route,  in  a  general  view, 
between  the  most  important  points  of  the  country,  is  not  likely  to  be 
thus  adopted  ;  but  by  thus  connecting  local  wants,  and  meeting  the 
demands  of  local  interests,  works  which  in  the  end  are  brought  to 
form  parts  of  a  comprehensive  whole  are  sooner  undertaken,  and  the 
country  thus  gains,  in  point  of  time,  to  a  degree  which  will  for  many 
years  fully  compensate  for  any  diminished  amount  of  convenience. 
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In  the  United  States,  rail-roads  in  all  sections,  subservient  to  all 
interests,  commercial,  mining,  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  trading, 
have  been  multiplied  to  the  numljcr  of  337,  of  an  average  length  of 
34  miles.  Of  these,  200  rail-roads  have  been  built  in  the  last  eight 
years ;  each  new  one  has  necessarily  compelled  new  connections,  until 
the  whole  form  eight  routes  of  communication  across  the  continent, 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south ;  and  the  connections  which  complete 
the  rails  between  New-Orleans  and  Augusta,  Elaine,  via  New- York 
and  Boston,  are  being  rapidly  supplied.  We  may  briefly  sketch  the 
roads  on  one  of  these  great  routes,  say  Augusta  to  Mobile : 

Name  of  Road.  Points  of  Connection.  Miles, 

Kennebec  &  Portland Augusta  to  Portland 60 

Boston  <Sc  Maine Portland  to  Boston Ill 

Boston  &.  Worcester Boston  to  Worcester 45 

Western Worcester  to  Springfield 54 

Sprinpfield  &  New- Haven Springfield  to  New-Haven -  62 

New-Vork  lie  New-Haven New-Haven  to  New- York 76 

New-York  &;  Philadelphia New-York  to  Pliiladelphia 87 

Philadelphia  &  Baltimore Philadelphia  to  Baltimore — 98 

Washington  Branch Baltimore  to  Wasliington 40 

Richmond  &  Fredericksburg Washington  to  Richmond 130 

Richmond  &  Petersburgh Richmond  to  Petersburg .-   11 

Petersburgh Petersburg  to  Weldon 43 

Wilmington  &  Weldon Weldon  to  Wilmington 134 

Wilmington  &  Manchester. Wilmington   to  Manchester 1C8 

Camden  Branch Manchester  to  Brownsville -   37 

South  Carolina Brownsville  to  Augusta —  75 

Lagrange Atlanta  to  West  Point 87 

Montgomery  &  West  Point West  Point  to  Montgomery 83 

This  chain  of  1,400  miles  is  formed  by  eighteen  entirely  distinct 
roads,  the  connection  of  each  of  which  is  based  only  upon  mutual  in- 
terest. The  charge  on  the  whole  route  is  $49,  or  about  3}  cts,  per 
mile,  average — the  charge  being  much  higher  per  mile  upon  the 
southern  than  upon  the  northern  roads,  a  fact  which  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  when  we  come  to  consider  the  comparative  influence  of  rail- 
roads north  and  south.  The  whole  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  in 
operation  in  1852  is  11,565,  and  the  cost  8335,150,848,  which  is  an 
average  of  820,000  per  mile.  The  cost  in  the  New-England  states  is 
much  higher  per  mile  than  either  in  the  southern  or  the  western. 
The  following  table  gives  the  length  and  cost  in  each  state  : 

RECAPITULATION. 

ifo.  of  Rail-    Miles  in  opem-    Milci  in  eouno 
ways.         lion  including      of  constructioD. 

State*                                                                                                   trnnphti,                      ,  Coit 

Maine 10 2rt3 175 $8,191,693 

New-Hampshire 10 Ad'.i 76 14,144,755 

Vermont 9 309 167 13,116,553 

Massachusetts 37 1,153 67 51,884,572 

Rhode  Island 1 50 — 2,614,484 

Conneclicul 13 570 G4 18,198,599 

New-York 44 1,!M0 OUJ 07,086,155 

New-Jersey 10 290 40 7,445,000 

Pennsylvania 51 1,323 .535 49,602,918 

Delaware 1 10 — 600,000 

Maryland 3 355 172 J4,220,503 

Virginia 16 4fr, 735 8,930.431 

North   Carolina 3 2!9 223 4,100^000 

South    Carohaa 7 383 403 8,703,678 

Georgia 13 804 i  181 15,100,080 
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No.  of  rail-    Miles  in  opera-    Miles  in  coarto 
*"'  irujs        lion  includijig      of  coaatnictioQ 

branches  Cost 

Florida 2 54 — $250,000 

Alabama 7 135 955 1,930,208 

Mississippi 4 100 518 1,770,000 

Louisiana 7 117 25 1,131,000 

Texas 1 — 72 

Tennessee 7 134 558 2,P00.000 

Kentucky 6 93 4)0 1,751.226 

Ohio 2G 890 1,481 17,000,001 

Michigan 4 474 — 8,650,340 

Indiana 20 538 1,117 9,690,000 

Illinois 14 271 1,000 5,100,000 

Missouri 2 — 249 

Iowa 1 — 180 

Wisconsin 2 20 230 400,000 


Total 337      11,503  11,228  6335,150,848 

The  press  of  Europe  from  time  to  time  expresses  a  well-founded 
surprise  at  the  great  and  rapid  progress  which  rail-roads  present  in 
the  United  States.  In  1846-47  an  immense  revulsion  overtook 
every  quarter  of  the  British  Islands,  inconsequence  of  the  vast  sums 
of  moi^y  centered  upon  rail-road  speculation.  But  the  whole  amount 
of  money  expended  on  these  works  from  1840  to  1850  was  £250,- 
000,000  in  ten  years,  a  sum  which  seems  to  have  exhausted  the 
floating  means  of  a  country  whose  boasted  wealth  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  nation.  In  the  United  States  in  the  same  time 
0350,000,000  were  expended  in  rail-roads,  without  producing  any  ap- 
parent effect  upon  the  money  market.  This  sum  was  one-fourth  the 
English  expenditure,  but  from  the  supposed  comparative  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  its  apparent  influence  upon  the  floating  capital 
should  have  been  as  marked,  if  other  circumstances  were  the  same. 
So  flir  from  this,  however,  the  value  of  rail-road  shares  and  securi- 
ties has  continued  to  improve.  In  fact,  the  increasing  supply  and  the 
influence  of  the  rail-roads  seem  to  be  to  place  more  money  in  the 
market  than  is  absorbed  in  their  construction.  The  great  distinction 
between  American  and  English  roads  exists  in  the  abundance  of  land 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  number  of  emigrants  who  follow  the 
streams  where  there  are  no  rail-roads,  but  the  latter  where  they  ex- 
ist. The  cost  of  rail- roads  in  the  United  States  is  so  low  as  to  bear 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  wealth  developed  through  their 
means.  If  we  compare  an  English  agricultural  road  with  a  United 
States  agricultural  road,  we  have  results  nearly  thus : 

Population  Length  of  roado,  Cost.  Cost  per         Receipts  ftw 

of  district-  niilts.  mile.  Sept.,  1852. 

Southern  Michigan...    169,200 215 _S4,075,000..  20, 000. -.8113,215 

Eastern  Counties 1,450,270 322 61,500,000.. 200,000 300,025 

Thus  the  English  road,  commanding  nine  times  the  population, 
costs  ten  times  as  much  per  mile,  and  receives  but'  little  more  than 
double  the  income  of  the  American  road.  The  receipts  of  the  Eng- 
lish road  are  $250  per  mile  per  week,  and  of  the  American  road 
$114  per  mile  per  week.  Why  does  this  United  States  road  give  so 
vast  an  income  in  proportion  to  population  and  cost  as  compared 
with  the  English  road  1  The  reason  is  to  be  discovered  probably  in 
VOL.  I.  38 
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the  moving  chsiracter  of  the  people,  and  in  the  fact  that  every  foot  of 
ground  passed  over  by  the  American  road  yields  almost  without  la- 
bor an  addition  to  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  while  the 
English  road  runs  through  an  old  country  where  the  people  had  fully 
drawn  out  the  resources  of  the  land  before  rail-roads  were  invented, 
and  where  (so  to  speak)  sedentary  habits  have  prevailed  fur  a  thou- 
sand years. 

The  influence  of  a  rail-road,  in  promoting  travel  and  stimulating 
tralbe  along  their  lines,  is  most  remarl<able.  It  has  frequently  been 
the  ease  that  rail-roads  have  been  opposed  in  certain  district?,  on  the 
plea  that  there  is  little  or  no  travel  to  support  it ;  and  when  the  great 
success  of  any  particular  work  is  pointed  out,  the  reply  is,  that  "  they 
are  more  busy  or  traveling  districts."  The  great  fact  is  uniformly 
overlooked  that  it  is  facility  of  communication  which  causes  travel. 
A  people  who  live  on  the  seaboard  are  seamen  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  not  that  they  are  naturally  so,  but  the  facility  of  navigation 
prompts  the  employment.  When,  therefore,  a  district  is  not  remark- 
able for  the  locomotion  of  its  people,  it  is  because  the  means  of  loco- 
motion are  scarce  or  dear.  Wherever  the  means  of  travL-l^have 
been  introduced,  passengers  and  freight  have  multiplied  wonderfully, 
following  the  universal  law  of  increase  of  traflic,  when  obstacles, 
natural  or  legal,  are  removed.  The  great  barrier  between  consumer 
and  producer  is  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  this  is  made  up  of  time 
and  labor  employed  on  it;  where  both  these  items  are  reduced,  the 
amount  of  the  products  of  industry  which  the  producers  can  enjoy  is 
increased  in  the  same  proportion,  because  those  who  step  in  between 
them  get  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers,  and  the  aver- 
age distances  traveled  by  each,  on  the  oldest  roads  of  Massachusetts, 
for  the  years  184G  and  1851  : 

, 1846. ,        . 1851. » 


o  a 


» 


:=  -a 


o     -^a      -  03      <-^        «"         j|§     ^        ^ 

Lowell 1835..  26.-400,856..  8,411,457.. 20.96..    569,284..  8,968.904..  15.74.. 8  prct 

•Worcester 1835..  45.. 470.319..  12,706,522.. 27.14.  .1,100.720.. 20,236,684. .  18.38.. 7*     " 

Fitchljur? 1845..   51.  .327,034..   5,981,872. .  18  29.. 1.2f;i.l,'-,9..  14,204,109.  .1 1.26.  .8^     " 

Conneclicut  Riv.   1846..  50.. 185.190..    1,369,800..   7.39..    203,706..  3,676,863..  13.94. . 

Old  Tolony 1845..  37.  .213,144. .   3.459,291.  .16.22..    6:i0,.5t^9..  9,161,762. .  I4..52.  .3      « 

Providence 1835..  41.  .476.615. .   7,453, 177..  15.63..    611,020..  9,261, 282.. 15.15.  .6J     « 

B   and  Maine, 1843..   74..4(if).426..   9,474,241  ..2(1.57. .1,449,631.  .23.533,081. .  16.22.  .7 

Exeter 1841..  55.. 786,756..  12,574.386..  15  93..    993,2.50..  10,054,945..  10.72.. 8 

Nashua 13.'58..  15.  .192,272..  2,678,513..  13  93..    223,888..  2, 686.056.. 1 2.     ..OJ 

Western 1841..  156.. 265,664..  14,27 3.181.. 53.72..    479.905.. 22.582.614.. 47.05.. 8 

Total, 3,778.296    78.443.440    20.76    7,583.648  124.946,900  16.47 

18  others 284.638      2.807,369    10.        1,927,210    27,909,28i 

In  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Connecticut  valley  road 
is  the  only  one  on  which  the  distance  per  passenger  was  not  shorten- 
ed. The  reason  is  that  the  road  itself  was  only  37  miles  long  in  1846. 
The  18  unentered  roads  were  not  sufficiently  complete  at  the  first  pe- 
riod to  aflbrd  a  comparison. 

Inasmuch  as  time  is  the  chief  object  in  transporting  food,  a  rail-road 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  per  hour,  which  is  the  usual  rate  for 
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freight  trains,  will  in  three  hours  bring  produce  45  miles,  while  a 
wagon  will  in  the  same  time  have  come  but  15  miles.  Thus  the  ra- 
dius of  the  circle  of  country  which  supplies  the  city  is  increased  three 
times,  but  the  quantity  of  land  is  increased  as  the  square  of  the  ra- 
dius, that  is  to  say,  nine  times;  an  increased  speed  would  easily  raise 
this  to  IG  times  or  more.  By  this  means  the  value  of  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  becomes  equalized  over  a  much  larger  surface, 
while  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  modifies  the  rents  which  would 
otherwise  become  enormous  at  the  business  centre,  and  the  city  pop- 
ulation spreads  over  a  large  surfoce.  In  a  commercial  city  the  pro- 
fits of  its  commerce  and  the  attending  local  mechanical  arts,  must  sup- 
ply its  citizens  with  rent,  food  and  fuel.  These  aggregate  profits  are 
held  in  check  by  the  competition  of  rival  cities,  and  the  distributive 
net  profits  must  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  terms  on  which 
the  three  necessaries  mentioned  can  be  procured.  In  relation  to 
dwellings,  it  is  of  importance  that  they  should  be  within  a  conve- 
nient distance  of  the  places  of  business,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
distance  depends  upon  the  time  and  money  consumed  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  necessari- 
ly crowded  within  a  small  space,  because  mercantile  economy  of  time 
requires  that  all  the  places  to  which  merchants  and  dealers  are  called 
many  times  each  day  in  the  course  of  their  business,  should  be  readily 
accessible.  The  exchange,  the  custom-house,  the  banks,  brokers,  ship- 
ping, warehouses  and  other  dealers,  all  require  to  be  within  reach,  and 
the  country  merchants,  making  up  a  stock  of  assorted  goods,  cannot 
spend  much  time  in  traveling  from  one  source  of  supply  to  another. 
Each  and  all  desire  to  get  through  as  much  business  as  possible  in  a 
day.  Therefore  time  and  distance  must  be  economized,  and  most 
merchants  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  high  rent  within  the  busiest  circle, 
than  a  lower  one  at  a  locality  more  remote.  Where  the  means  of 
travel  between  those  localities  and  dwellings  are  few  and  costly,  the 
utmost  economy  of  room  is  practised.  Boston,  in  Massachusetts, 
enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  rail-road  accommodation  than  most 
cities,  and  its  statistics  of  population  indicate  their  influence  in  the 
manner  we  have  pointed  out.  The  state  census  for  the  year  1850, 
gives  the  population  of  Boston,  and  of  the  seven  towns  which  sur- 
round it,  within  a  circle  of  five  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the 
comparative  increase  of  the  city  and  those  surrounding  towns : 

Tncrease  Per  Per  Per  Per 

ISIO.  percent.        1820.        cent.  1530.  cent.  1640.       cent.  1830.       cent. 

Boston 33,250.. 35 43.298.... 28 61.392 42 93.383 52.. ..138.788.,, .65 

7  towus,  5  miles,  15.2.59. .35 18,647 25 25,9S0 35 37.612 45 68,008 81 

16    "    10    "       19,723. .30.. ..33,700. ...68. ...30.622 40,483.. .. SO. ..  .  54,880.. ..28 

In  the  decade  ending  with  1840  Boston  showed  a  great  increase,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  relative  increase  of  Boston  and  the  surround- 
ing towns  was  the  same  in  that  period  ;  but  in  the  decade  ending 
with  1850,  the  pressure  upon  Boston,  and  the  enlianced  facilities  for 
extending  dwellings  more  remote  from  business  localities,  and  yet  ac- 
cessible in  the  same  time,  have  produced  the  vast  increase  of  81  per 
cent,  in  the  adjoining  towns,  which  have  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
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the  proportionate  increase  of  Boston,  great  as  that  has  been.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  radius  round  Boston,  -vvitlnu  which  line  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  is  situated,  is  constantly  contracting. 

The  eiVoct  of  rail-roads  is  eminently  to  facilitate  this  contraction 
within  certain  distarces,  and  they  are  the  average  which  goods  and 
passengers  travel  upon  rail-roads.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
particular  returns  are  not  made  of  the  rail-road  traflic  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  immense  changes  which 
are  being  wrought  upon  values  and  property  through  their  operations. 
The  returns  of  the  ^lassachusetts  roads  are  the  most  perfect,  and  the 
results  drawn  from  the  movement  of  passengers  and  goods  show  not 
only  that  the  di>tances  which  they  average  are  very  much  smaller 
than  is  generally  supposed,  but  are  constantly  decreasing.  Thus,  if 
we  take  the  Massachusetts  rail-roads  in  the  aggregate,  we  find  a  great 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  and  tons  exported, 
with  a  continually  decreasing  average  distance,  as  follows  : 

TONS  OF  MERCHANDISE  AND    NUMBER  OF    PASSENGERS    TRANSPORTED  ON  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS RAIL-ROADS,  WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  MILES  TRAVELED   BY  EACH. 

Tons  carried  Tons  cnrried       Aversge  miles  Passenjers       No.  canied    Average  miles 

one  mile  curried  one  mile        per  passenger 

1846 1,334,944 40,634,074 3G.43 4,062,934 84,2.''>0,809 20.73 

1847 1,769,332 66,187.617 37.46 5,5.'i6,.576 103,037,484 18.32 

l848 1,958,331 67,0ai;613 34.22 7,336,251 126,371,239 17.22 

l849 2,167,7.04 70,848,225 32.68 8,788,589 144,305,281 16.43 

l850 2,219,0.'i0 72,503,280 32.68 8,8.56,656 147,888,327 16.69 

^851 2,260,366.. ..70,205,310 31.05 9,510,858 152,916,183 16.07 

While  the  number  of  passengers  entered  upon  the  books  has  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled,  the  average  distance  to  which  they  are 
transported  has  diminished  one-fifth — viz.  :  from  20  to  IG  miles  each. 
In  relation  to  freight,  the  same  general  feature  is  apparent,  but  in  a 
less  marked  degree.  The  result  is  varied  by  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  year  1847,  in  which  an  unusual  quantity  of  farm 
produce  sought  the  seaboards,  by  every  possible  channel,  regardless 
of  expense,  on  its  way  to  Europe,  where  exorbitant  prices  remune- 
rated every  means  of  transport.  The  large  proportion  of  this  pro- 
duce which  came  from  the  west  over  the  Western  Kail-road,  raised  the 
average  distance  to  which  freight  was  transported  in  that  year  seven 
per  cent.  Since  then  the  average  is,  like  that  of  passengers,  dimin- 
ishing. It  would  seem  to  be  the  case  that  the  proportion  of  way- 
passengers  on  the  Western  road  is  greater  than  that  of  way-freights, 
although  both  increase  in  a  manner  to  show  the  proportion  to  which 
business  aggregates  along  the  line  of  a  road  in  comparison  with  its 
through  business.  The  following  shows  the  number  of  miles  run, 
and  through  and  way-passengers  transported  over  the  road  during  the 
years  1842  and  1851 : 

1842.  1852. 

Miles 397.295 774,609 

Through -possengers 18,.570 33,971 

Woy-pa6»eDger8 171,866 45,933 

Thus,  on  the  other  rail-roads  of  Massachusetts  of  completed 
lengths,   the  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  diminished  from 
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20.7G  to  10.47  miles,  or  four  miles  each.  On  the  Western  road  the 
average  distance  of  all  passengers  is  nearly  one-third  its  length.  On 
the  others  it  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  length.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  western  business  is 
through  travel ;  but  it  Seems  on  that  road,  as  on  all,  that  the  local 
business  built  up  on  the  line  of  the  road  is  rapidly  reducing  the  pro- 
portion. The  goods  carried  on  the  AVestern  have  diminished  ten 
miles  in  average  distance  since  1847;  although  the  whole  quantity 
carried  is  the  same  in  1851  as  in  1847.  These  are  very  remarkable 
results,  and  indicate  very  clearly  the  rapidity  with  which  cheap  and 
prompt  intercourse  develops  local  business — the  whole  showing  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  at  the  commercial  emporium.  Thus  a  long 
road  on  its  first  construction  carries  passengers  through  between  its 
most  distant  points,  but  gradually  lateral  connections  are  formed — 
tributary  channels  find  their  way  from  all  sections  on  either  side — 
depots  spring  up,  and,  more  especially  in  a  new  country,  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  freight  bears  a  larger  ratio  to  the  whole  sum,  even 
although  that  portion  of  the  business  also  increases  in  magnitude.  The 
expenses  of  the  work  in  the  same  manner  diminish  in  proportion  to  its 
revenue ;  because,  through  the  accessions  of  way-travel,  the  vehicles 
become  more  completely  loaded — the  engines  are  taxed  to  an  extent 
nearer  their  capacities  without  much  increase  in  expense.  The  road- 
bed becoming  more  settled  and  firm,  requires  annually  less  outlay  to 
rectify  those  derangements  which -at  first  occur  by  reason  of  the  un- 
equal manner  in  which  the  embankments  solidify. 

The  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  permanent  way  gradually  diminishes 
for  the  first  few  years,  until,  through  the  dilapidation  of  rails  by  wear, 
they  require  to  be  renewed.  The  rolling  stock  probably  undergoes 
each  year  as  much  repair  as  keeps  it  as  good  as  new,  and  this  one  year 
with  another  will  not  much  vary.  The  expenses  of  a  long  road  are 
also  in  proportion  much  less  than  a  short  one,  because  the  same  stock 
and  agents  which  are  on  duty  to  run  150  miles,  may  run  double  the 
distances  with  very  little  increase  of  expense,  and  the  increased  dis- 
tance brings  in,  by  w^ay  travel,  a  larger  addition  to  the  revenue. 
Where  the  number  of  trains  and  engines  or  their  speed  is  increased,  a 
direct  addition  is  made  to  the  expense,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
nice  calculation  in  a  management  to  decide  how  many  trains  shall 
run  on  a  given  track,  and  at  what  rates  to  produce  the  greatest  net 
profit.  Too  few  trains  will  not  accommodate  the  public,  and  too 
many  will  damage  profits.  The  gross  profits  of  a  company  are  made 
up  from  an  aggregate  of  small  profits,  and  therefore,  by  judiciously 
diminishing  the  profit  derived  from  each  single  passenger,  the  total 
profits  from  the  aggregate  trafiic  may  be  enhanced. 

Under  these  circumstances  have  the  New-England  states  illustrated 
the  fact  that  rail-roads  and  communities  react  upon  each  other  with  con- 
tinually increasing  benefits.  The  capital  invested  in  these  works  has 
paid  large  dividends.  The  property  of  the  state  has  increased  from. 
6299,878,329  in  1840,  to  8597,930,995  in  1850.  The  population  of 
the  state  is,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in 
the  cars,  as  follows: 
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Ono  citizen  to 
Popnlation  Tatieof^n  pnascDgen  Tnmtfse  money 

184fi eQ(5,4t'l 4.06-2,934 5 S2,01t<,163 

1851 1,060,200 9,510,858 9^ 3,525,183 

Thus,  the  proportion  of  travel  to  population  has  doubled  in  five 
years,  and  the  amount  paid  for  fares  has  increased  75  per  cent. 

If  this  has  been  the  etl'ect  in  an  old,  settled  country,  one  which  has 
a  greater  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  to  population  than  any  other 
district  of  the  Union,  how  much  broader  is  the  field  of  operation  in 
those  western  and  southern  states  where  the  value  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  world  depends  on  the  facilities  with  which  it  can  be  made 
available  in  the  thickly  settled  districts.  We  have  seen,  in  the  case 
of  the  Michigan  road  above  mentioned,  as  compared  with  an  English 
road,  that  the  monthly  receipts  do  not  depend  upon  the  actual  num- 
ber of  the  population  through  which  the  road  runs.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly the  case,  that  in  a  newly-settled  country  the  coarse  products  would 
find  cheaper  transport  by  water  carriage;  but  experience  has  settled 
favorably  the  question  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  rail-roads  to  carry 
freight  profitably  in  almost  any  section,  and  also,  that  the  manu- 
factories which  spring  up  on  every  available  site  along  the  route, 
supply  certainly  increasing  quantities  of  more  profitable  freight  to  the 
road.  Sites  for  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  tanneries,  factories,  mines, 
forges,  and  every  description  of  natural  material  and  facility  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  are  laid  open  by  the  operation  of  a  rail-road,  and 
they  all  furnish  it  freight. 

The  cities  of  New- York  and  New-Orleans  are  soon  to  be  connected 
by  a  continuous  line  of  rails  through  new  and  sparsely  settled  coun- 
tries. During  the  present  winter  the  connection  between  New-York 
and  Chicago,  961  miles,  will  be  complete,  bringing  the  two  cities 
■within  42  hours  of  each  other;  and  it  may  be  well  here  to  sketch  the 
leading  links  in  this  great  chain.  From  the  moment  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton's plan  of  connecting  the  Erie  lake  with  tide-water  was  perfected, 
a  strong  desire  seized  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  American  con- 
tinent to  prosecute  similar  works.  The  "  great  fact"  had  been  appa- 
rent, that  natural  difficulties  of  any  magnitude  might  be  overcome  by 
the  science  of  the  engineer.  Hence  a  universal  desire  to  put  that 
science  in  requisition.  The  most  ready  means  that  presented  them- 
selves were  government  aid,  and  all  the  western  states,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Ohio  and  New- York  projected  vast  schemes  of  im- 
provements which  were  to  be  completed  with  money  borrowed  on 
state  credit.  Charters  on  the  most  liberal  scale  w^ere  granted  to  al- 
most all  applicants,  and  immense  works  were  undertaken.  The 
financial  storm,  however,  overtook  them,  and  bankrupt  states  had  no 
recourse  but  to  abandon  the  half-completed  works  to  their  fate. 
Among  these  works,  perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, stretching  409  miles  through  the  lower  tier  of  counties  to  Lake 
Erie.  In  aid  of  this  the  state  subscribed  $3,000,000,  and  private  in- 
dividuals $1,500,000.  This  money  was  expended,  and  fifty-four 
miles  of  the  road  only  completed,  although  more  or  less  work  was 
done  along  the  whole  line.  The  company  were  then  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  state  debt,  and  total  ruin  seemed  to  have  over 
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taken  it.  At  about  the  time  that  this  project  was  started,  Michigan  pro- 
jected a  system  of  internal  improvements,  embracing  537  miles  of 
rail-road,  231  miles  of  canal  and  321  miles  of  river  navigation.  Of 
these  rail-roads,  two  were  to  run  parallel  to  each  other  across  her  noble 
peninsula,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Michigan.  The  most 
northerly  of  these  was  called  the  Central  Rail-road,  and  was  destined 
to  connect  Detroit  with  St.  Joseph's.  The  other  was  called  the 
Southern,  and  was  to  run  from  Monroe  to  Lake  Michigan.  For  the 
construction  of  these  works  mainly,  the  state  issued  what  is  called 
the  §^5, 000, 000  loan  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  paid 
the  first  instalment  and  failed,  leaving  the  state  bankrupt,  with  its 
two  roads  partly  built. 

The  Erie  Rail-road  struggled  for  years  under  mismanagement, 
with  varying  fortunes,  and  finally  came  to  a  dead  stand  in  1844, 
when  there  were  fifty  miles  only  in  operation,  which  had  cost 
$3,000,000,  loaned  by  the  state,  81,498,593  subscribed  by  stock- 
holders, and  §597,072  of  debt — making  85,095,005  for  50  miles  of 
road,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  8122,768  in  that  year.  A  new  or- 
ganization of  the  company  was  then  made,  with  Horatio  Allen,  Esq., 
as  president.  This  board  applied  to  the  city  for  aid,  which  was  de- 
clined ;  books  were  then  opened  for  private  subscription,  without 
success.  The  number  of  shares  of  stock  outstanding  was  then 
15,845,  and  the  board  called  in  85  per  share,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture, and  4,290  shares  were  forfeited.  Such  was  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, sufficiently  discouraging  it  will  be  readily  admitted.  Soon 
after,  a  new  organization  took  place,  Benjamin  Loder,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent. This  direction  came  in  like  a  northwester,  and  the  road  im- 
mediately began  to  stretch  its  length.  The  state  waived  its  claim 
for  83,000,000  wasted  upon  the  route.  The  old  stock  was  cut  down 
50  per  cent.,  making  83,736,400  surrendered  in  favor  of  subscribers 
to  new  stock.  The  result  was,  its  rapid  progress  to  completion,  from 
New- York  to  Dunkirk,  in  1851.  In  1852  its  position  is,  as  com- 
pared with  1842,  as  follows  : 

Miles  of  track.  T  Cost.  Income. 

1844 50 85,09.5,655 $122,768 

1852 550 19,000,000 3,500,000 

While  this  matter  was  progressing  in  New- York,  matters  were 
ripening  in  Michigan  and  in  Indiana.  These  states,  as  we  have  said, 
failed.  It  had  possession,  however,  of  the  Central  road,  146  miles 
in  length,  and  which  had  cost  82,238,289,  and  the  Southern  road,  68 
miles  in  length,  which  had  cost  81,125,590  ;  cost  of  both  roads 
83,363,880  ;  and  the  state  had  outstanding  its  bonds  for  85,943,324, 
which  it  could  not  pay.  In  these  circumstances,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Charles  Butler,  a  bill  was  passed,  the  Butler  Act,  providing  for 
the  sale  of  the  roads  to  private  companies  in  exchange  for  state 
bonds-  la  accordance  with  this  law  the  Central  road  was  sold  to  a 
Boston  company  for  82,000,000  ;  and  another  act  authorized  the  sale 
of  the  Southern  road  for  8500,000.  The  company  which  made  the 
latter  purchase  did  not  progress  much  ;  they  were  constrained  in  1849 
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to  sell  out  their  rights  to  new  parties,  under  whose  direction  the  road 
approached  the  Indiana  state  line.  The  company  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Northern  hidiana  road,  which  prolongs  the 
Michigan  Southern  to  Laporte,  by  which  these  two  companies  in  efleet 
became  one,  and  they  jointly  leased,  from  the  BuiValo  and  Mississippi 
Rail-road  corporation,  the  route  from  Laporte  to  the[lllinois  state  line, 
■whence  the  line  is  completed  to  Chicago  under  the  Illinois  general 
rail-road  law.  This  whole  line,  246  miles,  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Chicago,  was  opened  July  1,  1852,  having  cost,  up  to  that  time,  as 
'above  stated,  $(5,000,000,  say  ^20,000  per  mile,  in  running  order. 
This  road  was,  in  some  portion  of  its  progress,  built  for  §;  1,700  per 
mile,  little  more  expense  being  necessary  than  to  lay  the  rails  on  the 
rich  and  fmc  soil. 

The  prolongation  of  this  road  through  Illinois  towards  New-Or- 
leans to  Cairo,  is  at  once  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  and  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  individual  enterprise  and  skill.  The  Illinois 
Central  liail-road  was  one  of  the  works  projected  by  the  legislature  of 
that  state  during  its  season  of  "  day  dreaming,"  when  a  state  with  about 
40,000  small  farmers  for  all  its  occupants  authorized  the  contraction  of 
$12,000,000  debt  for  the  construction  of  public  works  through  lands 
which  hardly  any  then  living  might  hope  to  see  settled.  The  Central 
road  was  to  run  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississipj^i, 
where  the  city  of  Cairo  is  located,  northerly  to  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  Illinois  Canal,  thence  northeasterly  to  Chicago,  and 
northerly  to  Galena,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  On  this  work 
$1,100,000  borrowed  money  was  expended,  and  it  was  abandoned 
with  the  failure  of  the  state.  The  matter  so  remained  until  1850, 
when  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  to  Illinois,  in  aid  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  work, — 1st.  200  feet  wide,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  for  right  of  way.  2d.  The  right  to  take  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  its  structure.  3d.  Every  alternate  section  of  land  de- 
signated by  even  numbers,  for  six  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of 
said  road,  and  in  case  the  lands  are  already  occupied,  equivalent  lots 
elsewhere  may  be  taken.  These  lands  not  to  be  sold  until  50  miles 
of  road  are  completed. 

The  subsequent  survey  and  location  of  the  road  determined  its 
length  at  070  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  land  thus  donated  at  2,672,- 
800.  Certain  far-seeing  capitalists,  basing  their  views  upon  the 
known  effect  of  rail-ways  in  evolving,  so  to  speak,  from  the  soil  far 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  road  itself,  immediately  proposed  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  take  the  grantof  lands  off  the  hands  of  the  state,  and 
put  the  work  in  operation,  with  asingle.track,  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany  road,  by  July,  1S54.  Pursuant  to  this  proposition, 
the  state  (Feb.  1851)  incorporated  Robert  Schuyler,  ]\IorrisKetchum, 
Jonathan  Sturgis  and  others,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Illinois  Central 
Rail-road,"  with  a  capital  of  -^1,000,000,  endowing  them  -with  ap^r- 
petval  charter,  and  investing  them  with  all  necessary  rights  an  d 
privileges  to  build  the  roads,  and  with  the  lands  and  rights  granted  t  o 
the  state  by  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  Sept.,  1850  ;  upon  the 
deposit  of  $200,000,  say  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  the  governor 
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to  deliver  to  the  company  a  deed  in  fee-simple  of  all  the  lands  grant- 
ed by  the  United  States,  and  also  all  the  remains  of  the  old  road  on 
which  the  state  had  expended  its  §1,100,000.  This  property  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Morris  Ketchum,  Esq.,  and  two  others,  as 
trustees,  to  secure  bonds  issued  by  the  company  and  countersigned  by 
the  trustees,  bearing  not  higher  than  7  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  redeemable  in  1875.  When  50  miles  of  the 
road  are  in  operation,  the  trustees  to  proceed  to  sell  the  lands,  and 
redeem  or  purchase  the  bonds  with  the  proceeds ;  the  state  to  re- 
ceive from  the  company  annually  7  per  cent,  on  the  gross  income  of 
the  road  forever  in  lieu  of  taxes.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  most 
extraordinary  charter,  the  company  standing  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
tractor with  the  state,  to  build  the  road  on  certain  conditions,  which 
being  fulfilled,  the  state  has  scarcely  any  further  control  over  the 
company,  the  United  States  being  the  only  arbitrator  between  them ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  March,  1851,  the  company,  through  its  president, 
Robert  Schuyler,  Esq.,  accepted  the  charter.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
the  governor  of  Illinois  executed  the  deed  of  lands  and  property  in 
fee  to  the  company.  On  the  same  day  the  company  executed  the 
deed  of  trust  to  Morris  Ketchum,  Esq.,  of  New-York,  and  two  others, 
of  all  the  property  contained  in  the  deed,  to  secure  the  7  per  cent, 
bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  company,  viz.,  one-fourth  of  the  lands  to 
aid  in  making  good  any  possible  deficit  in  the  interest  fund,  and  the 
balance  to  redeem  the  principal. 

The  execution  of  this  deed  of  trust  completed  the  organization  of 
the  company.  They  then  organize  an  engineer  corps  for  the  location 
of  the  route  and  the  survey  and  occupation  of  the  lands.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  grant  was  equal  to  3,840  acres  for  each  mile  of 
road.  The  main  road  rmis  117  miles  directly  from  Cairo;  thence 
travels  through  a  most  magnificent  country  on  the  east  to  Chicago, 
on  the  west  to  Galena  ;  thus  forming  almost  two  roads,  running 
longitudinally  through  the  state — making  in  all  670  miles  of  road, 
which  would  give  2,572,800  acres,  apportioned  as  follows  : 

Acres.  Value. 

To  secure  construction,  7  per  cent,  bonds 2,000,(100 $21,400.(100 

"  constitute  part  ofintcrest  fund 250.000 2.700.000 

"        "  a  contingent  fund 322,800 3,400,000 

Total acres,  2,572,800  $27,500,000 

The  interest  on  the  construction  bonds  depends  upon  the  capital  of 
the  company,  the  income  of  the  road  and  the  sales  of  the  land.  The 
bondholder  is  secured  not  only  by  all  these  lands,  but  also  by  the 
expenditure  of  his  own  money  for  their  improvement;  that  is  to  say, 
he  holds  the  lands  and  the  road  too,  until  he  is  paid. 

Thus,  if  the  road  costs  the  same  as  the  Michigan  Southern,  say 
$20,000  per  mile,  the  amount  will  be  813,400,000.  If  this  money 
is  raised  upon  the  bonds,  the  landholder  will  have  to  secure  his  prin- 
cipal 670  miles  of  rail-road  in  operation,  running  through  the  most  de,- 
sirable  mining,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  country  in  the  Avorld, 
and  forming  the  connecting  link  between  New-Orleans  and  New- 
York,  the  two  great  commercial  centres  of  the  Union.     Besides  this 
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road  he  will  hold  2,000,000  acres  of  the  land  along  its  route,  the  value 
of  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  land  which  would  not  sell 
at  the  government  price  of  §;1.25  per  acre,  has  within  a  few  weeks 
sold  at  $7  per  acre  in  anticipation  of  the  influence  of  the  road.  At 
this  rate  the  lands  are  worth  $14,000,000  now,  but  at  the  same  rate 
of  progression  for  all  qualities  they  are  worth  §30,000,000.  This  land 
with  the  road  itself  forms  a  2>^>'fici  security.  There  can  be  none  bet- 
ter. The  interest  of  the  bonds  does  not  depend  for  its  payment  upon 
either  the  cash  capital  of  the  company  or  the  income  of  a  road  which 
will  not  be  second  to  any  in  the  country  in  profit,  but  it  has  a  separate 
quantity  of  land  appropriated  to  meet  it,  and  is  beyond  contingency. 
Of  these  bonds  $5,000,000  have  been  negotiated  in  London,  and 
70,000  tons  of  rails  for  the  work  were  purchased,  half  cash  and 
half  bonds.  This  iron  has  since  risen  $^15. 00  per  ton  in  value,  which, 
if  the  company  were  to  sell,  would  give  them  now  a  profit  of  over 
§1,000,000.  The  50  miles  of  road  required  to  give  the  company  the 
right  to  sell  is  nearly  ready  for  the  iron,  and  the  whole  work  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  details  of  these  great  works, 
because  they  form  a  matter  for  future  reference,  and  because  these 
roads  afford  examples  of  the  success  of  bold,  private  enterprise 
where  governments  had  failed.  It  was  an  operation  that  requires 
SLgood  name  more  than  wealth,  and  well  had  the  associated  gentlemen 
earned  that  good  name.  Illinois  had  fallen  into  discredit  with  the 
moneyed  men  of  the  commercial  world,  and  men  who  could  command 
confidence  were  requisite.  The  great  value  of  the  fertile  fields  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  favorable  nature  of  the  country  for  rail-roads,  suggested 
the  fact  that  the  lands  granted  would,  if  properly  managed,  more 
than  build  the  road  ;  and  the  operation  successfully  carried  out  would 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  few  gentlemen  who  undertook  it,  the  mag- 
nificent property  of  a  rail-road  670  miles  long,  in  full  operation, 
through  one  of  the  most  thriving  countries  of  the  world,  entirely  free 
of  cost,  and  also  of  the  benefits  which  the  construction  of  the  road 
brings  already  to  the  western  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  reciprocal  benefits  derived  by  the  road 
from  the  lands,  and  by  the  lands  from  the  road,  we  may  state  that 
the  public  lands  would  sell  in  limited  quantities  only  at  the  govern- 
ment minimum  price,  $1.25  ;  but  some  gentlemen  who  recently 
wished  to  purchase  a  tract  in  a  wild  region  on  the  Kinkakee  River, 
60  miles  from  Chicago,  but  on  the  line  of  the  road,  were  compelled 
to  give  .«;  15,000  for  1,000  acres. 

During  the  late  land  sales  of  the  government  in  that  region,  the 
prices  ranged  §2  50  to  67  per  acre,  and  were  kept  down  at  that  rate 
only  by  agreement  among  the  buyers  not  to  bid  on  each  other,  but 
to  divide  purchases.  These  lands,  some  of  them,  had  been  thirty  years 
in  the  market  without  buyers.  This  activity  and  rise  in  government 
lands  has  been  apparent  in  a  greater  degree  in  private  lands.  The 
federal  government,  as  we  have  seen,  granted  2,000,000  acres,  which  it 
might  in  time  have  sold  for  63,.300.000;  along  with  an  equal  quantity 
which  it  has  reserved,  making  §0,<)00,000 ;  but  this  reserved  lot  is  now 
selling  at  §5  average,  through  the  iufluence  of  the  road  built  with 
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the  quantity  granted.  It  will  bring  at  least  $15,000,000.  The 
government  will  thus  make  ?;9,000,000  by  giving  away  half,  and 
tlie  private  land-holders  will  make  at  least  §20,000,000.  Thus,  if  the 
enterprising  gentlemen  of  the  company  make  a  splendid  fortune,  they 
■will  still  be  behind  the  government  and  the  citizens  in  profit. 

The  practical  operation  upon  private  lands  may  be  illustrated  by 
several  actual  sales  which  have  taken  place  during  the  present  year, 
under  the  operation  and  within  the  influence  of  the  rail-road,  which  is 
already  causing  the  great  western  navigation  to  follow  its  route  in 
a  southerly  direction,  rather  than  to  push  west,  following  the  water- 
C50urse.     The  following  are  some  sales  of  land  in  Illinois  : 

Lee  County — 1,800  acres  sold  at  S3  since  1842,  by  P.  S.  Wiseman — sold  at 

auction,  1852,  at 37  00 

Ogle  County — 400  acres,  offered  without  takers,  at  So,  in  1850 — sold  this  year  at  12  00 
Ogle  County— 300  acres,  Mr.  Armstrong  bought  in  1850  for  $2,100 — sold  this 

year  at 4,000  00 

Lee  County— 280  acres,  sold  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  1850  for  81,000,  re-sold  for 2,200  00 

Cook  County— 25  acres,  sold  in  1845  for  $300,  re-sold  in  1847  for  §1,200,  and  this 

year  for 12,000  00 

Ogle  County— Buffalo  Grove  lands,  held  at  S3,  have  sold  at 8  00 

Stephenson  County — 1,200  acres  offered  in  1849  at  $3,  sold  in  May  at 6  00 

Ogle  County — 4,000  acres,  cost  83^  in  1844,  now  offered  for  cash  at 9  00 

These  are  but  a  few  items  among  a  great  number,  and  we  mention 
them  here  as  an  indication  of  the  activity  which,  after  a  slumber  of 
ten  years,  has  overtaken  the  rich  flirm  lands  of  Illinois.  There  are, 
according  to  the  census,  5,114,041  acres  of  improved  land  in  Illinois. 
If  these  lands  were  like  the  former  alluded  to,  held  at  83,  and  have 
now  doubled  in  value,  and  become  active  at  that  value,  the  property 
of  every  individual  in  the  state  has  doubled  by  the  mere  projection 
of  the  rail-road.  The  demand  for  the  lands  is  effective,  because  the 
tide  of  immigration  is  turned  upon  these  lands,  of  which  11,449,471 
acres  still  remain  unsold,  but  which,  as  stated  above,  at  the  late  land 
sales  of  the  government,  were  taken  up  at  a  range  of  $2-^  and  67  per 
acre. 

It  is  mainly  by  this  process  that  rail-roads  universally  condense  and 
keep  active  the  population  of  districts,  and  what  is  remarkable,  that 
no  matter  where  a  rail-road  may  be  located,  the  receipts  from  freights 
always  increase  faster  than  from  passengers.  Take  the  following 
illustration : 

, Massachusetts. ,    , South  Carolina ,/ Erie  Rail-road. > 

Freiffhta  Passengers  Freights         PAsBentrera  Freights         Tassengen 

1844 963,863 1,498,026 312,547 176,591 76,046..   45.402 

1851 2,650,465 3,525,118 664,184 287,341 1,108,138. .1,163,535 

The  tonnage  per  mile  of  the  Erie  Rail-road  may  be  illustrated 
thus: 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

Lenirth  of  road,  miles 53 62 74 224 337 464 

Tons  carried 45,601 58,431 64,497 90,378 131,312 250,096 

Tonspermile 900 910 870 400 400 350 

As  the  road  rapidly  extended  itself,  the  freight  maintained  its  ratio 
per  mile  until  completed,  when  the  ratio  per  mile  immediately  began 
to  increase.    The  New-York  and  Hudson  River  Road  has  powerfully 
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operated  against  the  steamboat  interest,  and  everywhere  navigation 
contends  at  disadvantage  with  opposing  rails.  In  Enghind,  the 
multiplying  of  rail- roads  has  operated  in  a  remarkable  degree  against 
the  coasting  tonnage,  and  sail  vessels  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  Newcastle  for  the  supply  of  London  by 
the  rail-roads.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  works  will  become 
the  great  feature  of  the  age,  and  the  means  of  carrying  migration  into 
the  southern  states.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  necessity  of 
,  New-Orleans,  which,  of  all  other  cities,  requires  rapid  and  prompt  com- 
municatioa  with  distant  localities. 


ART.  IV.-AUSTRALTA-* 

GEOGRAPnr,  CLIMATE,  GEOLOGY,  NATURAL  IIISTORT,  COLONIZATION,  POP- 
ULATION, AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE,  IMPROVEMENTS,  GOLD  MINES  AND 
PRODUCTS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Discovery, — The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators  first  landed 
on  the  shores  of  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, but  their  accounts  are  meagre  and  imperfect.  After  this  the 
western  shores  were  explored  by  the  Dutch,  who  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  New  Holland.  In  1780  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  were  ex- 
plored by  Capt.  Cook,  who,  from  some  fancied  resemblance,  named  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  shore  New  South  Wales,  which  appellation 
one  of  the  colonies  still  bears. 

Geographical  Features. — The  region  which  now  is  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  Australia,  though  surrounded  by  water,  and 
separating,  in  part,  the  basin  of  the  Pacific  from  that  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  truly  continental,  in  extent  reaching  from  10^  45'  S.  to 
383  45/  s,^  and  from  the  meridian  112°  20'  K  to  1530  30^  E,  of 
Greenwich.  The  distance  from  north  to  south  between  its  extreme 
points  is  about  1,700  miles,  and  the  extreme  distance  east  and  west 
is  about  2,400  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2,690,810  square 
miles,  being  more  than  three-fourths  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  sea-coast  is  8,000  miles.  The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous 
bays  and  harbors,  without  being  penetrated  by  any  large  body  of 
water,  excepting  the  vast  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  north.  The 
eastern  coast  from  Bass  Straits  to  York  Peninsula  is  bordered  by  a 
mountain  range,  which  is  continued  in  what  Lcicliart  calls  a  "  collar" 
around  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  This  chain  is  highest  in  the  south 
among  the  Australian  Alps,  where  Mount  Kosciusko  attains  a 
height  of  0,500  feet  in  30°  20'  S.,  and  diminishing  towards  the  north  to 
Mount  Ilinchinbrook,  3,500  feet  in  18"  22'  S.,  and  still  further  dimin- 
ishing to  Pudding-pan  Hill,  384  feet  high,  in  the  latitude  of  1 1  °  19'  S. 
The  southern  coast,  along  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Australian 
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giilf,  consists  of  a  low  and  sandy  calcareous  formation,  Tvitliout  a 
single  water-course  for  800  miles ;  and  the  northwest  coast,  between 
the  parallels  of  IG*^  and  21*^,  is  composed  of  sandy  beaches,  with  no 
indications  of  high  land  in  the  interior.  With  these  two  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  Australia  is  surrounded  by  a  mountain  belt  from  2,000 
to  6,000  feet  high,  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the 
coast.  Short  rivers  from  this  range  to  the  sea  ;  and  on  the  interior 
slope,  it  is  supposed  rivers  flow  either  into  a  central  basin,  or  that  they 
are  swallowed  up  by  the  burning  sands  of  a  desert. 

The  coral  formation  in  the  sea  north  and  east  of  Australia  is  of 
vast  extent;  one,  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  extends  about  1,100  geo- 
graphical miles  along  the  northeastern  coast,  and  at  a  mean  distance 
of  about  30  miles  from  the  shore. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Australia  is  remarkably  salubrious,  ex- 
cept the  marshes  on  the  northwest.  All  the  explorers  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  uniform  health  they  enjoyed  ;  and  the  robustness  soon  ac- 
quired by  the  residents  in  the  Bush  indicates  the  favorable  influence 
of  the  climate  on  health.  The  south  wind  is  cold,  and  is  invariably  in- 
dicated by  a  rise  in  the  barometer.  Eain  usually  commences  in  the 
northeast,  and  gradually  the  wind  changes  to  the  northwest.  The  sky 
is,  generally  speaking,  without  a  cloud,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
moon  is  even  distressing  ;  fine  print  can  be  easily  read  by  its  light. 

Dr.  Lang  speaks  thus  of  the  climate : 

"  For  eight  months  of  the  year,  from  March  to  November,  the  climate  of  New 
South  Wales  is  delightful.  The  sky  is  seldom  clouded,  and  for  weeks  together 
the  sun  looks  down  in  unveiled  beauty.  Refreshing  showers  in  ordinary  seasons 
are  not  unfrequent,  and  it  sometimes  rains  as  heavily  as  within  the  tropics.  It 
seldom  freezes  in  Sydney,  and  never  snows,  but  fires  are  requisite  during  the  day 
in  the  winter  months,  and  for  a  considerable  time  longer  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings.  During  summer  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive,  the  thermometer  sel- 
dom rising  higher  than  75  deg." 

THE    MEAN   ANNUAL    TEMPERATURE    OF    PORT   JACKSON. 
Tears.  Summer.  Winter.  Difference. 

1842 68.390 57.055 11.355 

1843 67.987 57.473 10.514 

1844 66.731 56.245 10.486 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Port  Macquarie  is  68°,  and  the 
fluctuation  27.5,  and  at  Port  Phillip  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
61.3*,  and  the  fluctuation  37.30. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  these  points  on  the  east  coast, 
for  each  season,  is  as  follows  : 

Summer.  Winter.  Annual  Quantity. 

Port  Macquarie 37.58 25  10 62  68 

Port  Jackson 24  48 28.00 52.43 

Port  Phillip 13.25 17.47 30.72 

The  rain  sometimes  pours  in  torrents.  A  picturesque  description 
of  a  flood  in  an  Australian  river  (the  Macquarie)  is  given  by  Sir  J. 
L.  Mitchell,  the  surveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales.  The  report 
had  been  made  of  the  coming  of  the  flood,  and  the  narrator  was  ex- 
pecting its  arrival.  He  says  :  "Towards  evening  I  stationed  a  man 
with  a  gun  a  little  way  up  the  river  with  orders  to  fire,  on  the  flood's 
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appearance,  that  I  might  have  time  to  run  to  the  part  of  the  channel 
nearest  to  our  camp,  and  wimcss  what  I  had  so  much  wished  to  see, 
as  well  from  curiosity  as  urgent  need.  The  shades  of  evening 
came,  however,  but  no  flood  ;  and  the  man  on  the  look-out  returned  to 
the  camp.  Some  hours  later,  and  after  the  moon  had  risen,  a  murniur- 
ing  sound  like  that  of  a  distant  water-fall,  mingled  with  occasional 
cracks  as  of  breaking  timber,  drew  our  attention,  and  I  hastened  to 
the  river  bank.  By  very  slow  degrees  the  sound  grew  louder,  and  at 
Jength  so  audible,  as  to  draw  various  persons  besides  from  the  camp, 
to  the  river-side.  Still  no  flood  appeared,  although  its  approach  was 
indicated  by  the  occasional  rending  of  trees  with  a  loud  noise.  Such 
a  phenomenon,  in  a  most  serene  moonlight  night,  was  quite  new  to 
us  all.  At  length  the  rushing  sound  of  waters  and  loud  cracking  of 
timber  announced  that  the  flood  was  in  the  next  bend.  It  rushed  into 
our  sight,  glittering  in  the  moonbeams,  a  moving  cataract,  tossing  be- 
fore it  ancient  trees  and  snapping  them  against  its  banks.  It  Avas 
preceded  by  a  point  of  meandering  water,  picking  its  way  like  a  thing 
of  life,  through  the  deepest  parts  of  the  dark,  dry  and  shady  bed  of 
what  thus  again  became  a  flowing  river.  By  my  party,  situated  as 
we  were  at  that  time,  beating  about  the  country,  and  impeded  on  our 
journey  solely  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  water,  sutlering  exces- 
sively from  thirst  and  extreme  heat,  I  am  convinced  the  scene  never 
can  be  forgotten.  Here  came  at  once  abundance,  the  product  of 
storms  in  the  far-ofl"  mountains  that  overlooked  our  homes.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  have  welcomed  this  flood  on  our  knees,  for  the  scene 
was  sublime  in  itself,  while  the  subject — an  abundance  of  water  sent 
to  us  in  the  desert — greatly  heightened  the  eflect  to  our  eyes.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  I  had  witnessed  nothing  of  such  interest  in  all  my  Austra- 
lian travels." 

Geologv,  Etc. — Australia  appears  to  have  risen  from  the  ocean  at 
a  comparatively  recent  geological  era.  The  sandstone  appears  to  be 
the  most  extensive  formation.  On  the  east  coast  the  strata  of  this  rock 
lie  in  perfectly  horizontal  layers,  having  apparently  never  been  dis- 
tjrbed.  The  mountain  ranges,  from  Bass's  Straits  as  for  as  lO*^  south, 
consist  of  vast  masses  of  sandstone.  The  axis  of  this  mountain  range 
is  granite,  with  occasional  masses  of  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other 
igneous  rocks,  and  it  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  beds  of  sandstone, 
limestone  and  coal.  On  the  northwest  coast  the  red  sandstone  is 
again  met,  topped  by  a  limestone  containing  corals  and  recent  shells. 
The  coal  is  principally  confined  to  the  cast  coast.  South  of  Hunter's 
river,  New  South  Wales,  is  an  extensive  field.  The  scams  of  coal  are 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  may  be  traced  for  nine  miles  until 
they  suddenly  sink  below  the  surface.  South  of  Lake  Maccj[uarie 
the  beds  of  coal  again  appear.  Beds  of  sandstone  and  clay  slate  with 
vegetable  impressions  alternate  with  the  coal.  Argillaceous  iron  ore 
is  found  imbedded  in  these  rocks.  This  coal,  as  analyzed  by  Count 
Strzelecki,  gives  carbon  62.8,  bitumen  25.2,  earthy  matter,  25.2.  It 
burns  easily  with  a  reddish  flame,  swells  and  agglutinates.  It  is  of  a 
black  color,  even  fracture,  foliated  structure,  soft  and  brittle,  specific 
gravity  2.31.     A  seam  of  10  feet  in  thickness  has  been  recently  dis- 
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covered.  In  the  vicinity  of  Port  Phillip,  in  the  Victoria  district,  sev- 
eral seams,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  inches  to  four  feet,  have 
been  traced  in  alternation  with  sandstone,  a  soapy  clay,  and  grey- 
stone.  The  coal  strata  increase  in  thickness  towards  Cape  Liptrap, 
where  the  presence  of  extensive  beds  of  this  mineral  are  strongly  in- 
dicated. 

The  copper  mines  occur  in  the  Wellington  district.  The  beds  of  ore 
are  very  rich,  forming,  previous  to  the  gold  discovery,  the  most  import- 
ant mineral  export  of  the  colony.  Lead  and  silver  have  also  been 
worked  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  geological  features  of  the  country  bordering  the  eastern  coast 
range,  before  the  actual  discovery,  had  induced  eminent  geologists, 
especially  Sir  li.  J.  Murchison,  to  express  the  opinion  that  gold 
would  probably  be  found  abundantly. 

The  native  animals  of  Australia  of  the  higher  orders  are  but  few. 
Only  58  species  of  the  mammalia  belong  as  natives  to  Australia,  and 
of  these  more  than  one  half  belong  to  the  tribes  of  opossums,  kanga- 
roos, and  others  of  the  like  marsuijial  order.  The  genera  echidna  and 
ornithorliynchus  are  bird-like  in  their  structure,  and  have  characterized 
the  anomalous/a!<«a  of  this  region,  where  nature  seems  to  delight  in 
contrasts.  Here  the  eagle  and  crow  are  white  and  the  swan  is  black. 
The  cassowary  is  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  resem- 
bles in  its  habits  and  natural  affinities  the  ostrich  of  Africa.  The  rep- 
tiles of  Australia  are  numerous,  and  serpents  and  lizards  abound,  es- 
pecially in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  north. 

The  vegetation  of  Australia  is  as  peculiar  as  the  animal  creation ; 
gigantic  gum  trees  {eucalypti)  form  the  most  imposing  feature  of  the 
Australian  forest.  The  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  plants  of  one 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  are  indicated  by  the  name  of  Botany 
Bay,  applied  to  it  by  Capt.  Cook. 

Colonization. — The  report  of  Capt.  Cook  was  so  favorable  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Australia,  that  a  colony  was  projected  in  1787,  and 
the  experiment  of  transporting  thither  its  convict  population  was 
commenced  by  the  British  government.  In  the  spring  of  the  above- 
mentioned  year  Capt.  Charles  Philip  sailed,  having  under  his  com- 
mand a  small  fleet,  and  carrying  757  convicts,  guarded  by  a  small 
military  force.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Port  Jackson,  the 
harbor  of  Sydney,  and  thus  was  planted  the  germ  of  a  great  empire. 
Within  less  than  half  a  century  from  the  landing  of  the  convicts,  land 
was  sold  in  the  town  of  Sydney  at  the  rate  of  £20,000  an  acre. 
Other  classes  of  immigrants  were  soon  allured  to  the  colony  by  free 
grants  of  land,  and  though  the  progress  was  slow  for  many  years, 
the  increase,  even  before  the  gold  discovery,  was  sufficiently  rapid  to 
awaken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  rising  state.  The  following  re- 
turns show  the  growth  of  the  colony.  In  1828  a  census  of  New 
South  Wales  was  taken,  and  the  following  was  the  result : 
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Males.  Females.  Total. 

Free  immigrants 2,846 1,827 4,673 

Born  incolonj' 4,473 4,254 8,727 

Free  by  servitude 5,302 1,342 6,644 

Pardoned 835 51 886 

Convicts 14,155 1,513 15,668 


Total 27,611 8,987 36,598 

Between  1828  and  1833  there  arrived  in  the  colony  C,021  free 
•settlers  and  1G,792  convicts,  and  the  excess  in  the  number  of  births 
beyond  deaths,  according  to  registers  then  not  very  carefully  kept, 
was  in  the  same  five  years  1,254. 

In  1833  another  census  was  taken,  and  the  numbers  found  were — 

Malen.  Females.  Total. 

Free,  under  12  years  old....   5,256 4,931 10,187 

"     above  12         "  17,542 8,521 26,003 

Convicts 21,846 2,698 24,544 


Total 44,644 16,150 60,794 

Another  census  was  taken  in  March,  1841,  and  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing results  : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Arrived  free 30,745 22,158 52,903 

Born  in  the  colony. 14,819 14,622 29,441 

Free  by  servitude  and  pardon  15,760 3,637 19,397 

Bond,  viz  : — 

Holding  tickets  of  leave...   5,843 316 6,159 

In  government  employment.   6,658 979 7,637 

In  private  assignment 11,343. . . 1,838 13,181 

Total 85,168 43,550 128,718 

In  1850  New  South  Wales  contained  205,503  inhabitants,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  not  less  than  400,000.  The 
city  of  Sydney  numbers  a  population  of  between  70  and  80,000,  and 
the  greatest  activity  prevails  in  its  business  affairs.  It  possesses  a 
ma'^nificent  government-house,  churches,  theatres,  and  all  the  marks 
of  wealth  and  civilization.  Paramatta,  about  15  miles  from  Sydney, 
is  connected  with  that  place  by  a  railway,  and  contains  a  population 
of  5,000.  The  chief  towns  are  "Windsor,  Maitland,  Newcastle,  Ba- 
thurst  and  Goulburn.  The  settlement  of  Western  Australia,  or 
Swan  llivcr,  was  begun  in  1829.  The  number  of  residents  soon 
reached  850  ;  in  1839  the  population  was  2,154,  and  now,  probably, 
less  than  5,000.  This  colony  has  never  flourished,  the  superior  in- 
ducements of  other  portions  having  drawn  off  its  strength.  It  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  coal  and  other  mineral  treasures,  and  to  be  well 
adapted  for  farming  and  grazing. 

South  Australia  was  founded  in  183G  by  a  company,  who  obtained 
a  large  tract  of  territory  from  the  government,  on  condition  that  the 
land  should  in  no  case  be  given  away,  but  sold  to  actual  settlers  at 
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the  uniform  price  of  S5  per  acre,  and  that  the  funds  derived  from 
sales  should  be  expended  in  providing  free  passages  for  laborers,  and 
in  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  South  Australia  oc- 
cupies an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  twenty  millions  of 
acres.  The  Murray  lliver,  about  1,500  miles  in  length,  and  some- 
times called  Australian  Mississippi,  traverses  the  colony. 

The  number  of  settlers  who  arrived  in  the  colony  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, up  to  the  close  of  1840,  was:— 1836,  941;  1837,  1,279; 
1838,2,598;  1839,5,197;  1840,5,025;  total,  15,040. 

In  184G  the  population  was  22,000.  In  1845  the  discovery  of  the 
copper  mines  of  this  region  was  made,  and,  till  the  gold  was  disco- 
vered,  was  the  cause  of  a  rapid  advance  in  the  colony.  In  1851  the 
city  of  Adelaide,  the  capital,  contained  15,000  inhabitants.  The 
climate  of  South  Australia  is  peculiarly  bland,  and  pulmonary  com- 
plaints are  almost  unknown. 

The  colony  of  Port  Phillip  or  Victoria  was  first  settled  in  1834,  by 
a  few  sheep-owners  from  Van  Dieman's  Land.  In  1836  it  was  ex- 
plored by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  was  so  pleased  with  its  fine  soil 
and  climate,  that  he  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Australia  Felix. 
It  is  better  watered  than  any  of  the  other  districts,  and  the  dreadful 
droughts  to  which  they  are  exposed  do  not  here  prevail.  The  first 
sale  of  to\Mi  lots  in  Melbourne,  the  capital,  took  place  in  1837.  In 
1845  it  contained  11,000  inhabitants;  in  1851  it  contained  23,000, 
and  now  the  population  is  nearly  50,000,  and  increasing  at  the  most 
rapid  rate,  the  emigration  being  mainly  directed  to  Melbourne. 

The  last  census,  that  of  1851,  gives  the  following  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  different  colonies  of  Australia : 

New  South  Wales 200,000 

Port  Phillip  or  Victoria 70,000 

South  Australia  or  Adelaide 70,000 

Swan  River  or  Western  Australia 10,000 

Aborigines 30,000 

Total 380,000 

Included  in  the  above,  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  was 
given  :  Melbourne,  25,000 ;  Adelaide,  14,000. 

Agriculture. — The  different  districts  vary  greatly  in  their  charac- 
ter ;  some  are  suited  for  grazing,  in  others  the  yield  to  the  plow  is 
enormous,  while  the  arid  regions  of  the  interior  are  a  perfect  desert. 
The  productions  have  a  large  range,  from  the  tropical  climate  of  the 
north  to  the  mildly  temperate  of  the  southern  coast.  One  fact  is, 
however,  notable — that  within  a  half  century  Australia  should  have 
become  the  greatest  wool-exporting  country  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Leichardt,  one  of  the  recent  explorers,  says,  "That  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country  is  fit  for  pastoral  purposes,  excepting  only  the  scrubs 
of  the  east  coast,  the  mountain  gorges  of  the  Upper  Lyndand  the  tea- 
tree  scrubs  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria."  Along  the 
northern  coast  every  variety  of  tropical  fruit  will  grow  wherever  suf- 
ficient moisture  exists  ;  the  cotton,  indigo,  cocoanut,  the  banana,  the 
arrow-root,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  pineapple,  the  mango  and  the 
mangostine,  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Essington. 
VOL.  I.  39 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  land  granted  and  in  cul- 
tivation in  the  colony  of  Now  South  Wales: 

Granted.  Cleared  or  Paslured.  Cultivated. 

Year.  Acres.  Acres.  Acres. 

1810.. 9.5,637 81,937 13,700 

1820 381,4(3G 349,195 32,271 

1825 673,1)99 127,878 45,514 

1828 2,906.346 231,578 71,523 

1833 4,014.117 —     — 

1848 5,500,000 —     163,669 

Tlie  crops  and  produce  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay,  dzc, 
in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

PRODUCE. 

Wheat  Mniie  Dnrloy  Oats        Rj-c  Millet       Potatoes    Tobacco        Hay 

Trar  Bu!.1kIs         Bushels  liuslicU  Bushels    Bushels    Bushels  Tons         Cwts.        Tons 

1837 692,6J0.. 632,15.5..  .'51,447..  17, 119. .6,753..  695..  2,102.-2,034..  5,627 

1833 469, 140.. 556,268..  32,103..  13,416.  .4.878..  353..  3,496. .4,9.52..  6,960 

1839 805,140.. .52.5,507..  66,033..  27,788. .7,008..  283..  2,601.. 2,.509.. 25,923 

1840 1,116.814.  .777, 947. .105,389..  66,020. .8,863. .3,338. .11,050. .4,300. .21,329 

1841 832,776.. 503,803..  90,172..  62,704. .6, 507.  .1,072. .11, 141. .2,642. .17,175 

1842 854,432. .590.134..  88,7«i7..  84,321. .  4, 451. .1,201  ..12,561. .2,014. .18,622 

1843 1,000.225. .719,358..  95,6.58..  92,268. .5,145..  410. .16,392. .6,098. .27,774 

1844 1,312,652. .57.5,913. .132,612..  70,620.-4,475..  511. .22,748..  6,382.  .31,848 

1845 1,21 1,099.. 499,122..  17.5,407..  88, 193.. 4, 101..  775. .19.906.  .3, 985.. 28,614 

1846 1,421,750..  870,400..  193,835..  216,783. .2,2.50.. 1,929..  18,329..  2,087.. 42,754 

1847 1,027,802.. 72.5,704..  87 ,636.. 221,731 .  .1,200..  798. . 14,240. .  725. .33,111 

1848 1,528,874. .262,340. .145,219. .116,643. .2,386..  158. .14,954.. .3, 059.  ..37,795 

The  number  of  acres  in  vineyards,  and  their  produce,  in  the  year 
1848,  was : 

Acres.  Wine  in  gals,  Brandy. 

New  South  Wales 887 97,300 1,163 

Port  Phillip 108 0  306 100 

Tlie  great  staple  of  Au.stralian  agriculture  are  the  products  of  the 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  sections; 
and  the  increase  in  stock  of  all  kinds  is  beyond  a  parallel. 

The  following  table  indicates  such  increase  : 

Years.  Horses.           Horned  cattle.  Sheep.  Swine. 

1788 7 7 29 No  returns. 

ISlO 1.114....       11,270 34,550 " 

1820 4,014....       68,149....       119,777 " 

1825 6.142 134,519 337,622 " 

1828 12,479 262.808 536,391 " 

1848 113,895 1,752,852 11,660,819 70,875 

Live  stock  is  becoming  one  of  the  staple  exports,  and  horses  had 
been  recently  ]>urchas'.'d  largely  by  the  East  India  Company  for  their 
cavalry  and  artillery  service,  and  their  southern  origin  rendered  them 
well  adajited  to  resist  the  effects  of  that  trying  climate. 

LIVE  STOCK  EXPORTEB  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  PORT  PHILLIP. 

.&iiM>BaQd        Homed 
Tears  Horms  Mules  Cnlile  Sh.ep  Hogs  Value 

1843 248 2 1,8.52 77,116 —  ..£413)15 

1844 4»^9 3 3,329 53,318 —  ...40.394 

1845 1.159 — 3,972 33.651 6  ...53,438 

1848 1,021 — 6,052 37,848 4   ...52.942 

1847 466 — 8,034 71,440 —  ...57,355 

1848 1,182 — '6,904 895,211....  —  ...85,184 
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In  the  production  of  wool,  Australia  bade  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  exporting  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  supplies  of  that 
valuable  commodity  began  to  be  an  important  item  in  the  vast  wool- 
consuming  manufactories  of  the  mother  country.  Wool  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  foundations  of  English  prosperity,  and 
one  of  her  oldest  branches  of  trade,  for  which  many  protective  stat- 
utes were  passed,  and  the  excise  fostered  by  her  statesmen  and 
monarchs  for  centuries. 

At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  in. 
England  was  estimated  at  £2,000,000.  Ihe  number  of  sheep  in 
Great  Britain  is  now  estimated  at  40  millions,  and  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  wool  at  120,000,000  pounds. 

"  In  1829,  the  quantity  of  foreign  wools  imported  into  England  was  21,118,976 
lbs.  ;  of  which  1.838,642  lbs.,  or  about  one-ln-cljlh  part,  came  from  the  Australian 
colonies.  The  importations  for  the  year  1834,  were  4.5,647,870  lbs.,  of  which  the 
Australian  colonies  sent  3, .5.58. 091  lbs.,  or  less  than  one-tenth.  In  1848,  the  total 
quantity  of  wool  imported  into  tlie  United  Kingdom  was  69,343,477  lbs.  ;  of  this 
Australia  furnished  30,034,567  lbs.,  in  the  following  proportions  :  New  South 
Wales  and  Port  Philhp,  22,091.481  lbs.  ;  Van  Dieman's  Land,  4,9.55,968  ;  South 
Australia,  2,762,672  ;  Western  Australia,  129,295;  and  New  Zealand,  95.151 
lbs.  The  colonies  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  therefore,  contributed  nearly  oue-half 
of  the  whole  wool  imported  in  the  year  1848.  The  proportions  of  colonial  to  for- 
eign wool  imported  for  twenty  years,  between  1826  and  1816,  at  intervals  of  five 
years,  is  thus  shown  ;  the  two  figures  represent  so  many  million  lbs.  weight ;  by 
colonial  wool  is  understood  all  wool  from  possessions  of  the  British  crown  : 


Annual  Averages 

ForeiiQ 

Colonial 

Total 

of  Five  Years. 

Wool. 

Wool. 

Iniporlal 

1826—30   ... 

...    25    ... 

...       2    .. 

27 

1831—35    ... 

...    34   ... 

...      4    .. 

....    38 

1836—40   ... 

...    44    ... 

...    10    .. 

....   .54 

1841—45   ... 

...    36   ... 

...    22   .. 

....    58 

1846 

...    34   ... 

...   30    .. 

64 

1848 

...    40   ... 

...   29    .. 

....   69 

In  1850,  the  number  of  sheep  was  at  least  12  millions,  yielding  an- 
nually 25,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  increase  between  '4.3  and 
'48  was  cent,  percent.,  five  millions  in  four  years,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  numbers  slaughtered  for  their  tallow.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  1855  will  reach  25  millions,  and 
their  annual  product  50  millions  of  pounds  of  wool. 

In  1841  and  '42,  a  very  considerable  commercial  depression 
existed  in  Australia,  the  result  of  large  importations  and  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  and  sheep,  the  staple  of  the  colony,  fell  from  ten 
shillings  to  sii-pence  or  a  shilling  each,  and  even  at  that  price  were 
only  received  in  the  way  of  barter.  This  state  of  things  led  to  the 
establi-shment  of  boiling-down  or  melting  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  tallow,  &c.,  from  the  carcasses. 

Number  of  Boiling -down  Eslahlishmi-nfs,    Cattle,    Sheep,        .,  slaughtered,  and 
Tallow  and  L'trd  produced. 

Sydney.  Sydney, 

within  llie  without  the        Port  Phillii) 

No.  of                               settled  Dis.  settled  Dis.          District.  Total. 

Establishments 41      14    7 62 

Sheep 141,-573     ....  24,128    ....120.691    ....286,392 

Horned  Cattle 27,682      ....  5,415    ....      5,545   ....  38,642 

Tallow,  cwts 49,311      ....  11,530    ....    27,725   ....  88,.567 

Hogs 23     33   2   58 

Lard,cwts 875     990 200....  2,065 
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The  exports  of  tallow,  <k;c.,  for  six  years,  has  been  as  follows : 

Qunntity 
Year  l'«t.  Value 

1843 5.6R0 .£9.639 

1844 56,G09 83,511 

1845 71 .995 102,746 

1846 20,357 28,107 

1847 69,690 108,186 

1848 98,213 140,579 

'     The  butter  and  cheese  of  Australia  are  particularly  fine,  and  the 
following  tables  show  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  these  articles: 

IMPORTED.  EXPORTED. 

Yenr  ■  Qunntity,  lbs.  Value  Quantity,  lbs.  Value 

1843 248,170 £9,497 81,173 £3,488 

1844 60.704 1,184 188,174 3,717 

1845 22,216 579 172,368 4,313 

1846 45,456 1,062 100,287 3,665 

1847 10.164 413 253,880 5,977 

1848 15,456 417 216,130 4,116 

The  exports  of  lumber  have  been  : 

Gum,  Pine  and  Tree-nails  and 

Year  Quantity  of  Cedar  cthtr  Timber.  Spikes.  Value 

1843 944,121  sup.  feet 10,020  feot    }  i';'iOQ4  £9  813 

0>i^^<^^3^?Pf^^^ 99,500  feet     ) j^j^gS 8,825 

1644 <            214  pieces.    33  logs  \                         ' 

(  24  logs. 

1645 781,415  sup.  feet 73,300  feet  )                   in-suos                      8  074 

241  logs    S luo.yuo o,u/4 

1846 956,515        "        390  006  feet        113.972 7,851 

1847       ...        953,995        "        46.850  feet         165,648 7,333 

1848 863,507        "        22,150  feet      i 76,201 6,675 

20  pieces  > 
7,600  shn'gs. ) 

E.YPORTS    OF    ACSTRALH. 


1839  1848  1850 

Wool  Total  Wool  Total  Wool  Total 

New-South  Wales £442,504. . £948,776. .  £1,240,144. .  £1,830,868. .  £1,614,241 . .  £2,399,589 

Van  Dieman's  Land....    194,647..    675,165..       195,143..        490,261,.        451,203..     1,172,530 

South  Australia 8,740..       16,039..         91,582..        504,068..        131,730..        570,616 

Western    "        2,278 9,060 15,482..         22,134 

IMPORTS    OF    AUSTRALIA. 

1S39  IMS  1850 

New-South  Wales £2,236,371 £1,556,550 £2,078,338 

Van  Dieman'H  Land 746,687 594,154 285,572 

South  Australia 346,649 382,327 51,351 

Western    "         5,448 29,598 1,232,272 

The  above  tables  present  a  view  of  the  agricultural  prospects  of 
the  infant  empire,  and  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  immense  and 
rapid  production  of  animal  life  they  display.  Great  changes  must 
take  place,  and  the  sheep-walk  yield  by  degrees  to  the  plow ;  but 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  this  prominence  will  exist  for  many 
years,  and  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  are  adapted  to  grazing 
and  pasturing  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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The  agricultural  productions  of  the  colonies  of  South  Australia  and 
Western  Australia  are  similar  to  those  of  the  more  llouriishing  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  and  southeastern  coast.  The  quantity  of  wool 
shipped  from  South  Australia  in  1845,  was  1,078,559  lbs.;  in  1846, 
1,473,180;  1S47,  1,804,918;  1848,  2,329,134;  the  value  of  the  year- 
ly export  is  about  £120,000,  and  tallow,  wheat  flour,  maize  and  oats, 
are  becoming  articles  of  export,  and  in  1848,  6640,000  were  shipped 
of  breadstulfs.  The  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality ;  one  shipment 
lately  received  in  England  weighing  from  63  to  65  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  The  entire  value  of  the  exports  of  the  colony  for  1848,  was 
£354,907. 

Manufactures. — As  might  be  expected,  manufactures  are  yet  m 
their  infancy,  and  the  only  establishments  are  in  the  two  provinces 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip  or  Victoria,  and  are  chiefly 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  great  agricultural  staples.  The 
number  and  nature  of  these  manufactories  are  contained  below  : 

Sydney.        Port  Phillip.    South  Australia 

Grindincr  and  dressing  grain 157 18   25 

Distilleries  and  rectifying,  &c 4 

Breweries 12   9   H 

Sugar  refining 2 

Soap 15   3   5 

Tobacco  and  snuff 4 1 

"Woolen  cloth 6 1 

Hat 4 

Rope 4 

Tanneries 33   7   7 

Salt 2 

Starch 1 

Blacking 2 

Patent  Oatmeal,  &c 1 

Salting  establishments 1    -      1 

Meat  preserving 3 

Potteries 7 

Glass  work 1    

Smelting  copper 1 2 

Iron  and  brass  foundries 11   2 2 

Patent  slip  for  ships 1    - 

Steam  vessels .      17 

Fire  engines -       3 —    -- 

Coach  manufactories 4 

Machine  manufactories ,      —     4 

In  1847, 18,484  yards  of  cloth,  156,604  yards  of  tweeds,  424  blank- 
ets, were  made  at  the  woolen  manufactories.  The  soap  factories 
turned  out,  in  1848,  24,180  cwt.  of  that  article  ;  1,000  cwt.  of  tobac- 
co is  annually  manufactured  ;  and  in  1848,  26,000  cwt.  of  sugar  was 
refined. 

Commerce. — The  increase  in  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  colonics 
of  Australia  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  population. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND   PORT  PHILLIP,  1828  TO  1848. 


Tuut. 

1828 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

4836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 


£399,892.. 
.  423,463. 
.  268,935. 
.  241,989.. 
.  409,344., 
.  434,220., 
.  669,663.. 
.  707,183.. 
.  794.422. 
.  807,264., 
.1.102,127.. 
.1,251,969. 
.2,200,305-, 
.1,837,369. 
.  854,774., 
.1,034.942. 
.  643,419. 
.  777,112., 
.1,119,301. 
.1,347,241- 
.1.084,054- 


From  Britif^h 
Colonies, 

.  £125,862.. 

..  135,486.. 

..  60.3.16.. 

..  68,804.. 

..  47.895.. 

..  61,662.. 

.-  ]24,.570-- 

.-  144,824.. 

..  220,254.. 

..  300,313.. 

..  309,913.. 

.-  576,537.. 

..  431,146.. 

.-  332,296-- 

.-  298,201.. 

..  227,029.. 

..  153,923.. 

..  237,759.. 

..  262,943.. 

-.  388,724.. 
..   263,787.. 


From  South 
Sea  Islands. 


From  nlher 
Foreign  Slittea. 


XI, 420.. 

1.972.. 

1,764.. 

5,548.. 
,  3,863.. 
,  1,348.. 
.  24,361.. 
,  10,020.. 
,  22,387.. 
.  10,624.. 
,  40,048.. 
,  21,799.. 
,  6,919.. 
.     2,642.. 


.£44,246.. 
..  42,055.. 
..  91,189.. 
..179.3,59.. 
..147,381.. 
..218,090.. 
..197,757.. 
..177,305.. 
..135,730.. 
..  80,441.. 
..  71, .500.. 
..186,212-. 
..104,895-. 
..  97,809.. 
..  64.999.. 
..  42,579.. 
..  32,507.. 
..  43,503.. 
..  56,461. 
..  41,557.. 
..  73,715. 


.£13,902.. 

22.739.. 

9.777-- 

8.066 -- 

.     23,093.- 

.     24,164-. 

,     35,282-- 

.     20,117-- 

.      12.041-- 

.      17,167.- 

7.416.. 

.       4,459.. 

.       1,5.50.- 

2,005.. 


£70,161... 

62.289... 

97,932... 

82,112... 
194,697... 
-252,331.-- 
.200,871-- 
.206,948... 
.211,566.-- 
-  73,600... 
-128,016--- 
-165,559.-- 
-196,032.-. 
..130,287.-. 


Total, 
£570,000 
601,004 
420,480 
490,152 
.  604,620 
.  713,972 
.  991,990 
.1,114,805 
1,237,406 
1,297,491 
1,579,277 
2,236,371 
3,014,189 
2,527,988 
1,455,0.59 
1,550,544 
931,260 
1,233,854 
1,630,522 
1,982,023 
1,556,550 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  SODTK  WALES  AND  PORT  PHILLIP,  1828  TO  1848. 


To 
Tear     Great  Britain 


1828 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1840. 

1847. 

1648. 


.  £84,008. 
.  146,283. 
.  120,559- 
.  211,138. 
.  252,106. 
.  269,508. 
.  400,738. 
.  496,345. 
.  513,976. 
.  518,951. 
.  583,1.54. 
.  597,100. 
.  792.494. 
.  706,336. 
.  685,705. 
.  82.5,885- 
.  854,903- 
.1,254.881- 
.1,130,179- 
.  1,. 503,09 1  • 
.1,483,224. 


To  Bntish 
Colonies 

£4,845.. 

12,692.. 

15,597.. 

60,354.. 

63,934.. 

67,344.. 
128,211.. 

83,108.. 
136,596.. 
157,975.. 
160,640.. 
289,857.. 
520,210.. 
238,948.. 
298,023.. 
285,756.. 
236,3.52.. 
276,788.. 
328,922., 
335,137.. 
335,887.. 


£2,096... 

9,628... 
485... 

7,137... 

1,347... 

6,621... 
13,144... 

3,005... 
17,934... 
14.106... 
17,656... 
.  13,441... 
14,231... 

6,944... 


To  To 

Fisheries     United  States 

£6,708 —      . 

15,821 —      - 

,    16,949 —     - 

,   19,545 —     - 

,  28,729 —     . 

39,882 £18,.594. 

30,180 13,697. 

54,434. 


To  other 
Foreign  States 


ToUl 


33,988... 
34,729... 
27,864... 
18,417... 
22,862... 
18,827... 
11,623... 
1,593... 
590... 


10,617. 
11,324- 
18,.568- 
27,885- 
4.837- 
17,101- 


£3,011.. 

2.625.. 
17, .592-, 

6,525-. 

7,175.. 
24,618-- 
41,715.- 
40,715.- 
23,918.- 
11,131.- 

5.068- . 

8,407.- 
17,587.. 

4,313.. 


..  £90,0.'=0 
...  161,716 
..  141,461 
..  324,168 
...  384,344 
...  394,801 
..  587,640 
..  082,193 
.-  748,624 
.-  760,864 
..  802,768 
..  948,776 
-1,399,692 
.1,023,397 
-1,067,411 
-l,i72,320 
-1,128,115 
.1,55.5,986 
-1,481,539 
-1,870,046 
- 1,830, 36rf 


The  relative  proportion  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  of  Melbourne,  Port  Phillip,  is  thus 
shown  by  the  tonnage  entering  inwards  from  Great  Britain,  the  Brit- 
ish colonies,  and  elsewhere,  in  1848  : 


From  British  ColoniM. 

From 

rnm 

Trom 



From  (ireat 
Britain. 

New 
Zealand. 

Elaewbere. 

Sea  Islaodi. 

Fisheries, 

Sutn. 

Foreign 
States. 

Sydney 

Fori  Phillip 

No 
71 

no 

Tons. 
34,309 
23.295 

No. 
106 
10 

Tons 
23,S77 
!^56 

v., 
232 
40(j 

Tons. 

15.1  7.j 
42,310 

23 

Tons, 
2.095 

2,695 

No 

63 
63 

T.m.. 
17.473 

1 

Ton.. 
406 

30 
5 

35 

Ton..   'sT, 

7,753  527 
1,018  409 

Tons. 
131,686 
07,619 

Total 

57,604 

116 

24.S'-.'i 

639 

S-,522 

23 

17,473 

1 

406 

8,771 

996 

199.300 
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Of  late  years  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  of  New  South  Wales  have 
diminished,  though  the  ports  of  Australia  and  those  of  Van  Dioman's 
land  and  New  Zealand,  are  favorably  situated  for  carrying  on  this  oc- 
cupation. 

"  The  number  of  ships  engajrcd  in  the  whale  fishery  in  1848,  in  connection  with 
New  South  Wales,  was  61  ;  viz  :  37  forciirn  ;  3  British  ;  24  colonial  ;  and  the 
produce— sperm  oil,  1.274  tuns,  value  £07  005;  black  oil.  ."iS!)  tuns,  £9,180  ; 
whalebone,  306  tons,  £1.472.  Total  value,  £77,652.  At  Port  Phillip  there  were 
four  boats  engaged,  which  collected  15^  tuns  oil,  value  £235  ;  whalebone,  6  tons, 
6  cwt." 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  registered  in  the 
colonies  have  been  : 


Vessels  Built. 

Vessels  Registered. 

Years. 

Number. 

lona. 

Number. 

Tom. 

1834.. 

9... 

376..., 

...     19- 

1,852 

183.5. . 

7... 

303.... 

...     21. 

2,267 

1836.. 

9... 

301 

...     39- 

4.560 

1837.. 

17... 

760.... 

...     36.. 

3,602 

1838.. 

20... 

808..., 

...     41-, 

6,329 

1839.. 

12... 

773..., 

...     79. 

10,862 

1840.. 

18... 

1,207..,, 

...     98. 

12,426 

1841.. 

35... 

2,074 

...   110. 

11,250 

1842 26 1,357 89 9,948 

1843 47 1,433 92 7,022 

1844 18 519 87 8,087 

1845 18 1,042 9S 9,376 

1846 28 1,032 83 4,895 

1847 36 2,284 104 9,428 

1848 28 1,561 103 7,584 

Mines. — The  mineral  treasures  of  Australia  are  only  paralleled  by 
thoseof  the  United  States  in  variety  and  abundance,  and  the  opening 
of  them  has  begun  to  shape  out  a  national  destiny  for  the  once  convict 
colony. 

In  1842,  several  years  after  the  settlement  of  South  Australia,  a 
fine  specimen  of  green  carbonate  of  copper  was  found  by  a  lad  gather- 
ing flowers  on  one  of  the  plains  ;  soon  after  a  neighbor  discovered 
a  protruding  mass  of  clay  deeply  tinged  with  the  same  mineral.  The 
father  of  the  lad,  Capt.  Bagot,  and  Mr.  Dutton,  the  second  observer, 
purchased  an  80-acre  lot  of  this  locality,  the  present  Kapunda  mines, 
at  the  government  price,  £80.  They  have  since  been  ofiijred.  and  re- 
fused £27,000  for  their  land. 

The  fiimous  Burra  Burra  mines  are  situated  on  Burra  Creek,  85 
miles  from  the  city  of  Adelaide.  A  gentleman  who  visited  these 
mines  makes  the  following  mention  of  them  : 

"  The  deposits  of  iron  are  greater  than  those  of  copper,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  huge  clean  masses  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. They  look  indeed  like  immense  blocks  that  had  only  just  passed  from 
the  forge.  The  deposits  at  the  Burra  Burra  amounted  to  some  thousand  tons, 
and  led  to  the  impression  that  where  so  great  a  quantitj'  of  surface  ore  existed 
but  little  would  be  found  beneath.  In  working  this  gigantic  mine  it  has  proved 
otherwise.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  share-holders  that  it  took  three  hours 
and  three-quarters  to  go  through  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  the  mine.  Some  of 
the  latter  arc  cut  through  colid  blocks  of  ore  which  glitter  like  gold  where  the 
hammer  or  chisel  has  struck  the  rock  as  you  pass  with  a  candle  among  them." 
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During  the  year  184S  over  1G,000  tons  of  ore  were  raised  from 
this  mine,  and  in  fifteen  months  tlie  dividends  of  profit  amounted  to 
£123,200,  one  thousand  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

There  are  about  thirty-fivo  mines  in  South  Australia,  one-half  of 
which  were  inactive  working  in  1848;  they  are  all  copper  except 
two  of  lead  and  copper,  five  lead  and  silver  lead,  and  one  copper 
and  gold. 

The  following  table  presents  the  exports  of  these  mines : 

Ores  in  tons. 


Cojipcr.  Le;iil.  Emery.  Value. 

1843 1 18 £127 

1844 277 203 6,436 

1845 664 273 13,484 

1846 2,691 189 60,314 

1847 6.921 60 142,640 

1848 10,632 .271 68 203,788 

1849 16,323 682 320,624 

The  controlling  event  in  the  history  of  Australia  was  the  discovery 
of  gold.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  Hargreaves,  a  returned 
Californian,  struck  with  the  geological  resemblance  of  the  country  to 
the  gold-bearing  regions  of  California,  proceeded  to  a  spot  in  the 
Bathurst  district.  New  South  Wales.  He  found  the  bed  of  the  creek 
filled  with  grains  and  scales  of  gold.  Mr.  H.  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Sir  C.  Fitzroy,  under  whose  direc- 
tions Mr.  Hargreaves  was  again  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  his  discovery 
in  company  with  the  colonial  geologist,  Mr.  Stutchbury.  The  beds  of 
the  streams  descending  from  the  Blue  Mountain  range  were  found  to 
be  auriferous.  The  discovery  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  in  a 
month's  time  thousands  of  miners  were  engaged  in  digging  at 
"  Ophir,"  the  locality  of  the  discovery,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Turon, 
a  tributary  of  the  Macquarie.  The  copper  region  of  South  Australia 
was  next  eagerly  searched,  but  no  gold  was  found.  In  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  or  Australia  Felix,  as  it  has  been  named,  the  prospecfers 
were  more  fortunate.  Gold  was  first  discovered  at  the  volcanic  hill 
called  Buninyong,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Melbourne ;  this  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ballerat  diggings.  In  October,  1851,  seven  thou- 
sand miners  had  assembled  at  this  spot.  Still  richer  diggings  have 
been  discovered  at  the  base  of  INIount  Alexander,  and  at  Bendigo 
Creek.  From  thirty  to  forty  thousand  miners  have  been  collected 
at  these  lociilities.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  a  license  system,  had  bi  en  found 
very  effective  in  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  Australian 
miners. 

The  gold  of  Australia  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  is  found  occasion- 
ally in  large  masses  called  '*  nuggets,'  a  corruption  of  ingots.  Soon 
after  the  discovery  of  gold,  such  a  mass  was  found  by  a  black  shep- 
herd in  the  bed  of  a  creek  in  the  Turon  district.  Another -weighing 
over' twenty-seven  pounds,  and  called  the  "  King  of  Nuggets,"  was 
found  at  Forest  Creek,  Mount  Alexander ;  it  contains  no  quartz,  but 
is  a  massive  lump  of  a  very  fine  color ;  it  is  eleven  inches  in  length 
and  five  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part. 
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The  total  quantity  of  gold  exported  from  Port  Phillip,  or  Victoria, 
up  to  the22d  of  May  last,  was  32  tons,  4  cwt.,  19  lbs. ;  and  its  value, 
at  60s.  an  ounce,  £2,328,908,  or  over  11  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amount  exported  from  Sydney,  up  to  the  5th  of  June,  is 
estimated  at  £1,464,<»85,  or  about  7  millions  of  dollars. 

Proljabl}  more  than  25  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  had  been 
raised  between  the' 1st  of  October,  1851,  and  1st  of  June  following. 
The  region  of  auriferous  deposits  is  estimated  to  contain  at  least 
10,000  square  miles. 

Here,  as  in  California,  the  gold  constants  are  talcose  or  micaceous 
schists,  containing  veins  of  quartz,  the  matrix  of  the  gold.  When 
quartz-crushing  mills  are  erected  on  a  large  scale,  hardly  any  limit 
can  be  set  to  the  amounts  that  may  be  produced,  except  the  labor 
and  capital  expended. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  tide  of  emigration  sets  strongly 
from  the  British  Islands  towards  Australia.  Over  a  thousand  are 
embarking  each  week  for  the  new  El  Dorado,  and  the  harbors  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  crowded  with  shipping. 

Such  are  the  attractions  which  are  laying  the  foundations  of  new 
seats  of  commerce  and  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  the 
next  century,  perhaps,  or  the  latter  part  of  this,  will  find  Australia 
and  California  the  recipients  of  "  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind." 

When  this  great  trade  shall  have  begun  to  be  developed,  the  po- 
sition of  New-Orleans  is  worth  regarding,  situated  centrally  between 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco, 
and  midway  between  the  oceans,  and  the  cities  of  New-York  and 
San  Francisco,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  provide  constructions  to 
touch  this  Pacific  trade,  and  make  herself  its  distributing  fountain  for 
the  region  extending  from  the  delta  of  the  Llississippi  to  the  estuary 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  commerce  has  now  new  instruments  in  the 
steamship,  the  rail-road  and  the  telegraph,  and  assumes  more  and 
more  a  cosmic  attitude — when  art  shall  have  done  all  that  can  be 
done  for  all  points  on  the  surface,  the  great  throne  of  commerce  will 
at  last  be  placed  where  the  mightiest  rivers  converge  to  the  sea  ;  and 
what  are  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Amazon?  Formerly,  the  ingrossment  of  the  trade  of  a  country  was 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  statesman  and  economist;  the  merchant- 
cities  of  the  future  will  contend  for  the  trade  of  the  hemispheres. 
New-Orleans  has  the  most  commanding  geographic  situation  in  the 
world ;  energy  alone  can  make  it  fully  available. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

t.— THE  CURATIVE  VIRTUES  OF  THE  SUGAR-HOUSE  FOR  BRONCHIAL, 
DYSPEPTIC  AND  CONSUMPTIVE  COMPLAINTS-EFFECTS  ON  NE- 
GROES, ETC. 

This  paper  is  the  production  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright,  of  New-Orleans,  and 
was  kindly  furnished  for  our  pages,  together  with  another  very  interesting  one 
upon  sugar,  which  must  be  deferred  to  next  month. 

A  residence  in  a  sugar-house,  during  the  rolling  season,  far  surpasses  any 
other  known  means  of  restoring  flesh,  strength  and  health — lost  by  chronic  ail- 
ments of  the  chest,  throat  or  stomach.  The  rolling  season  is  the  harvest,  when 
the  canes  are  cut.  the  juice  expressed  and  converted  into  sugar.  In  Louisiana 
it  commences  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  ends  at  Christmas,  but  is  some- 
times protracted  into  January.  Not  long  after  the  Venetians,  in  1471,  dis- 
covered the  art  of  making  sugar  from  the  cane,  it  was  observed  that  the 
laborers,  engaged  in  the  process,  fattened  and  became  more  healthy  during  the 
cane  harvest.  The  experience  of  upwards  of  three  centuries,  in  making  sugar 
from  the  cane  on  this  continent,  proves  that  the  negroes  fatten  and  become 
remarkably  healthy  during  the  rolling  season.  The  health  and  fattening 
properties  of  that  season  are  not  confined  to  the  negro  race,  as  some  have 
erroneously  supposed.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
sugar-growers  of  Mauritius,  Bengal,  Java,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Australia,  and  many  other  places  wheie  negro  labor  is  not  employed. 
Leonard  Wray,  a  sugar-planter  of  British  India,  of  vast  experience  in  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  cane  into  sugar,  and  the  author  of  a  standard  work  published 
in  London  in  1848,  entitled  "The  Practical  Sugar-planter,"  says,  at  page  21, 
"  The  fattening  qualities  are  abundantly  shown  on  every  sugar  estate  in  the 
world  ;   however,  as  this  admits  of  no  doubt,  I  need  not  dwell  on  it." 

It  is,  however,  only  at  one  season  of  the  year,  the  rolling  season,  when  the 
operatives  on  sugar  estates  are  observed  to  become  fat  and  healthy.  This  has 
been  attributed  to  their  eating  sugar  and  drinking  cane  juice  and  syrup.  Inquiry 
into  the  matter,  guided  by  the  inductive  philosophy  to  aid  the  mind  in  the  search 
for  truth,  will  prove  that  it  is  not  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  sugar  consumed, 
which  fattens  the  operatives,  but  something  wihtin  the  walls  of  the  sugar-house. 
The  laborers  who  are  not  employed  in  the  sugar-house,  I  have  found,  from  care- 
ful inquiry,  do  not  get  fat,  and  are  as  liable  to  disease  as  those  on  estates  where 
no  sugar  is  made.  All  the  laborers  on  a  sugar  estate  are  divided  into  two  por- 
tions— one  to  labor  in  the  field  and  to  supply  the  mill  with  cane;  the  other  to 
manufacture  the  juice,  after  it  arrives  in  the  boiling-house,  into  sugar  and 
molasses.  The  field  hands  are  engaged  in  cutting  down  the  cane  and  hauling  it 
to  the  mill.  They  have  the  cane  stalks,  abounding  in  juice,  to  eat  at  will,  which 
those  in  the  house  have  not.  As  to  the  sugar  and  the  condensed  syrup,  nc-itlier 
class  of  laborers  can  get  access  to  it,  except  by  permission.  Yet  those  in  the 
Bugar-housc  fatten,  while  those  in  the  f^eld  do  not.  All  improve  more  or  less 
when  they  interchange  places  and  each  division  takes  its  turn  in  the  sugar- house. 
Where  the  lime  is  equally  divided,  the  laborers  who  remain  longest  in  the  house 
are  the  fattest.  The  whites  as  well  as  the  blacks,  who  occupy  the  sugar-house, 
during  the  rolling  season,  fatten  and  keep  healthy.  The  overseers  and  sugar- 
makers  are  generally  white  men,  and  share  equally  with  the  negroes  in  the 
benefits  derived  from  occupying  the  manufactory,  ^^'hite  men  who  are  engaged 
in  other  avocations  on  the  plantation,  although  the  syrup  and  cane-juice  are 
always  at  their  command,  are  not  observed  to  fatten. 

Not  long  since,  a  creole  French  woman,  from  La  Fourche  Interior,  whom  I 
had  never  heard  of,  came  to  the  city  to  consult  me.  She  was  very  lean  in  flesh. 
She  said  that  last  year  I  had  given  one  of  her  neighbors,  who  was  a  mere 
skeleton,  a  prescription,  which  had  not  only  fattened  him,  but  had  made  him 
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weigh  more  than  he  over  did.  She  wanted  the  same.  On  telling  me  her  neigh- 
bor's name,  I  remembered  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  very  much  reduced  in  flesh, 
having  pain  in  the  chest,  sore  throat  and  bad  cough,  preceded  by  hemorrhage 
from  the  liiui^s,  whom  I  had  advised  to  take  himself  to  the  sugar-house,  as  soon  as 
the  rolling  season  commenced,  and  remain  in  it.  He  did  so,  and  came  out  of  it 
weighing  more  than  he  ever  did.  I  lately  advised  a  distinguished  jurist  from 
New- York  to  try  the  same  remedy,  as  .soon  ;s  the  approaching  rolling  season 
commences.  He  looked  surprised,  and  assured  mc  that  my  advice  was  only  a 
duplicate  copy  of  that  he  had  already  received  from  Gov.  Mouton,  a  sugar 
planter  and  former  governor  of  Louisiana.  His  excellency  is  not  a  physician  by 
profession,  nor  did  he  learn  from  me  or  1  from  him,  but  we  both,  no  doubt,  ac- 
quired our  knowledge  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  sugar-house  in  bad  colds, 
coughs,  sore  throats,  dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  consumptive  com- 
plaints, in  the  same  school — the  sugar-makers,  planters  and  overseers  being  the 
professors,  and  the  broad  field  of  nature  the  text-book.  But  the  other  day,  a 
planter,  the  ownerof  some  four  or  five  hundred  negroes,  applied  to  me  for  advice, 
in  the  cases  of  a  number  of  emaciated  negroes,  chiefly  children,  to  keep  them  up 
until  the  rolling  season  commenced.  On  being  asked  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  them  then,  he  replied  that  he  would  follow  his  usual  custom  of  sending  all 
such  cases  into  the  sugar-house,  where  he  was  very  certain  they  would  soon 
recover  their  health  and  get  fat.  If  mere  sugar,  syrup  or  molasses  would  cure 
such  cases,  that  planter,  I  know,  would  have  given  them  enough  to  swim  in, 
rather  than  see  them  sick.  On  questioning  him,  however,  he  attributed  great 
virtues  to  the  clarified  juice  of  the  cane,  drank  hot  in  the  boilinn^- house.  I  found 
the  same  opinion  very  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies,  when  I  visited  those  islands, 
several  years  ago,  for  a  chronic  inflammation  of  my  throat.  The  advice  was  to 
visit  the  sugar-houses  frequently,  and  to  go  into  that  department  called  the  boil- 
ing house,  and  drink  the  hot  clarified  cane  juice.  Sure  enough,  the  remedy,  as 
far  as  I  observed  the  numerous  invalids  who  adopted  it,  was  so  speedy  and 
effectual  in  giving  relief,  that  I  wrote  home,  that  bronchitis,  incipient  phthisis, 
dyspepsia  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  or  heart,  of  blood  origin,  could  be 
thrown  off  almost  as  easily  as  laying  off  an  overcoat.  I  partook  in  the  belief, 
that  the  hot  syrup  or  cane  juice  was  an  essential  part  of  the  prescription.  Last 
December,  having  a  very  severe  and  distressing  cough,  which,  for  some  weeks, 
had  resisted  the  usual  remedies,  I  went  into  a  sugar-house,  drank  a  glass  of  hot 
cane  juice,  and  stood  over  che  kettles,  called  clarifiers,  for  some  hours,  inhaling 
the  vapor  arising  therefrom.  The  vapor  was  most  agreeable  and  soothing  to  the 
lungs.  The  fragrant,  saccharine  aura  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  obstructed  lobules,  opening  its  way  into  the  intercellular  pas- 
sages and  air-cells,  without  exciting  cough,  but  removing  the  obstructions,  the 
cause  of  the  cough.  There  I  stood  over  the  clarifiers,  enveloped,  for  five  hours, 
in  a  dense  cloud  of  Fvapor  of  an  agreeable  temperature  and  an  aromatic  odor ; 
after  which  I  retired  to  rest  and  had  a  refreshing  sleep.  In  the  morning  tlie 
inhalation  of  the  vapor  was  again  resumed,  when  I  returned  home,  through  a 
cold,  raw,  windy  atmosphere,  some  ten  miles  to  the  city,  almost  well,  without 
experiencing  any  inconvenience  from  the  exposure  to  the  cold — the  cough  and 
disagreeable  sensations  of  chilliness,  smothering  and  febrile  irritation,  having 
disappeared  almost  entirely. 

Having  thus  struck  the  trail  of  a  new  induction,  I  was  determined  to  follow  it 
wherever  it  led,  regardless  of  preconceived  opinions.  It  led  to  a  sugar-refinery, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  vapors  therein  were  the  same  as  those  from  the  clarifiers 
of  a  sugar-house.  The  refinery  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  stands  on  the 
ground  where  the  great  battle  of  the  8th  of  January  was  fought,  about  five  miles 
below  this  city.  The  inductive  philosophy  was  in  pursuit  of  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  was  there  repulsed.  The  smell  of  dead  men's  bones  and  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  spring  were  not  more  different,  than  the  vapors  of  the  refinery  and 
those  of  the  sugar-house.  Both  were  saccharine,  but  the  saccharine  matter  was 
not  the  same,  or  was  diffused  through  the  air  in  combination  with  substances 
very  different.  In  the  refinery,  inferior  sour  sugar,  from  frost-bitten  or  damaged 
cane,  was  undergoing  the  process  of  purification.  The  planter,  who  ac- 
companied me,  visited  the  refinery  to  dispose  of  his  inferior  and  uncrystallizable 
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sugar.  The  vapor  was  oppressive  anil  disagreeable,  while  that  arising  from  the 
clarifiers  of  the  juice  of  rich  ripe  cane  in  the  sugar-house  was  most  ilclightful 
and  soothing.  Something,  therefore,  besides  mere  saccharine  matter  is  the 
remedial  agent,  or  all  saccharine  matter  is  not  the  same. 

The  induction  next  led  to  the  cane,  to  ascertain  if  the  juice  of  all  canes  be 
alike  in  emitting  a  vapor  carrying  healing  on  its  wings,  when  subjected  to  the 
process  of  clarification.  It  was  found  that  the  vapor,  from  the  boiling  juice  of 
different  canes,  differed  very  essentially  ;  that  from  badly  frost-bitten  cane,  after 
a  thaw,  being  almost  irrespirable  ;  and  that  from  cane  which  had  taken  the 
second  growth  from  too  much  heat  and  moisture,  was  found  to  emit  a  disagreeable 
odor  when  heated  in  the  clarifiers.  If  the  cane,  after  being  frost-bitten,  be 
ground  and  the  juice  extracted,  before  a  thaw,  the  vapor  arising  from  the 
clarifiers  of  the  juice,  when  heated,  could  not  be  told  from  that  which  had 
suffered  nothing  from  the  frost. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  induction  further,  the  sciences  of  botany,  organic 
chemistry  and  micrography  must  be  called  in  to  clear  the  way.  The  latter  of 
these  sciences  declares  that  it  sees  with  its  glass  crystallized  sugar  deposited  on 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  cells,  where  the  saccharine  matter,  like  fruit, 
is  deposited.  Botany  teaches,  that  each  joint  of  the  cane  plant  has  an  organ  in 
the  shape  of  a  leaf,  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  which  presides  over  the  sugar- 
makuig  process  of  that  particular  joint.  On  the  perfection  of  that  leaf  depends 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sugar  deposited  in  the  cells  of  that  joint.  The 
leaf  of  any  joint,  on  being  stripped  off,  puts  an  immediate  stop  to  the  plastic 
organizable  sap  distributed  to  that  joint,  but  does  not  affect  the  rest.  Organic 
chemistry  shows,  that  the  bursting  of  the  cells,  from  a  thaw,  intermingles  the 
crystallizable  saccharine  matter  with  the  nitrogenized  principles  in  tiie  plant, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  a  viscous  fermentation,  and  that  uncrystallizable  sugar  is 
the  product.  It  further  shows,  that  a  solution  of  crystallizable  sugar  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  whereas  a  solution  of  the 
product  of  fermented  cane  juice  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  No 
chemical  process  can  ever  make  good  sugar  out  of  it.  Yet  it  can  be  converted, 
in  the  refinery,  into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  and  made  to  assume  -a  crystalline 
structure,  and  moreover  to  rotate  to  the  right,  as  in  the  first  instance.  It  is 
essentially  different,  however,  from  good  cane  sugar.  Alkalies  destroy  it ; 
because  it  is  united  with  an  acid.  But  alkalies  have  no  effect  upon  good  cane 
sugar,  although  some  of  them  form  compounds  with  it.  Strong  acids  do  not  act 
upon  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  but  they  speedily  destroy  good  cane  sugar.  Sugar, 
made  from  the  uncrystallizable  product  of  fermented  cane  juice,  from  beet  roots, 
and  the  black  substance  called  goor  in  the  East  Indies,  instead  of  being  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  refined  loaf  sugar,  might  more  properly  be  called  the  tooth- 
decaying,  worm-breeding,  scurvy-giving  sugar  ;  while  that  made  from  the  juice 
of  good  healthy  cane,  should  be  called  the  tooth-preserving,  worm-destroying, 
anti-scorbutic  and  nutritious  sugar.  Certainly,  the  latter  has  proved  itself  to  be 
a  good  dentrifice,  and  is  known  to  destroy  worms  and  to  cure  the  scurvy. 

It  is  to  the  cane  juice,  from  wliich  the  latter  kind  of  sugar  is  made,  that  the 
induction  leads  us  to  look  for  the  remedial  agent  existing  in  the  sugar-house,  so 
beneficial  in  bronchial,  dyspeptic  and  consumptive  complaints.  A  tenuous  vapor, 
of  an  agreeable  aromatic  ordor,  hovers  constantly  over  the  heated  juice  in  the 
clarifiers.  It  is  demulcent,  saccharine,  and  grateful  to  the  respiratory  organs ; 
causing  no  oppression  or  feelings  of  constriction,  as  other  smokes  and  vapors  so 
often  do,  but  the  lungs  seem  to  expand  and  drink  it  in  with  avidity,  as  the  roots 
of  plants  inspire  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  impregnated  with  azotized  bodies  after 
a  shower.  What  humus  is  to  vegetable  substances,  the  elements  contained  in 
this  vapor  would  seem  to  be  to  man. 

To  follow  up  the  induction,  and  to  ascertain  what  are  the  ingredients  held  in 
solution  in  this  vapor,  chemistry  will  have  to  be  interrogated.  It  declares  them 
to  consist  (besides  the  sugar  and  water)  of  lignin,  gluten,  green  fecula,  wax,  gum, 
bi-phospate  of  lime,  and  other  saline  matters.  Ten  gallons  of  Louisiana  cane 
juice,  sent  by  Mr.  Forestall,  of  this  city,  to  Dr.  Urc,  yielded  5^  ounces  of  saline 
matters,  consisting  of  the  acetate,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  potass,  chlorure  of 
potassium,  acetate  of  lime  and  silica.     He  examined  it  with  reference  to  the  saline 
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matters  alone.  One  of  the  saline  substances  found  by  Dr.  Urc  in  the  unclarificd 
juice,  the  chlorure  of  potassium,  has  been  used  by  Kohlcr  and  Christison  in  phthisis 
pulnionalis,  prosopalgia,  6cc.  (.Huten  or  vegetable  albumen,  in  its  various  forms 
of  zymome,  gliadine,  Icgumin,  fibrin,  casein  and  diastase,  is  also  found  in  the 
juice.  When  alkali  is  added  and  heat  applied,  the  gluten  coagulates  and  rises 
to  the  surface  in  a  thick  scum.  The  green  wa.\,  or  coloring  matter  of  the  juice, 
contains  chlorophyl.  The  gum  is  in  the  form  of  mucilage.  The  above- 
mentioned  matters  contain  within  themselves  all  the  elements  of  fermentation. 
They  are  what  are  called  skimmings.  In  Louisiana  they  are  thrown  away,  but 
in  the  ^\'est  Indies  they  are  turned  to  profitable  account  in  making  rum.  The 
induction  bids  us  follow  them  up,  to  witness  their  effects  in  combination  out  of 
the  body,  to  give  some  idea  of  what  the  respiration  of  the  same  combination  of 
substances,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  could  be  expected  to  produce,  when  applied 
directly  to  the  lungs.  In  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  for  instance,  the  skimmings, 
precipitates  and  washings  from  the  boiling-house,  are  conducted  into  a  reservoir 
in  the  distill-house.  The  alcohol  is  extracted  by  distillation.  The  compound 
mixture  loses  nothing  but  the  alcohol.  After  the  alcohol  is  extracted,  it  is  left  to 
ferment  in  what  is  called  the  dunder-pond.  It  is  then  called  duvder,  from 
redundar,  a  Spanish  word,  meaning  to  contribute.  When  clarified,  dunder  is  a 
light,  clear,  slightly  bitter,  aromatic  liquid,  which  is  always  best  when  fresh  and 
free  from  acid.  In  a  mixture  of  molasses  it  has  the  same  effect  as  hops  in  wort. 
"  Dunder,"  says  Leonard  Wray,  author  of  "  The  Sugar  Planter,"  "  is  an 
aromatic  substance,  which  modifies  the  changes  or  transfonnations  taking  place 
during  fermentation  ;  it  increases  the  density  of  the  liquor,  (molasses  and  water,) 
preventing  violent  fermentation,  and  keeps  the  liquor  comparatively  cool  in 
temperature  and  slow  in  motion."  The  vapor  from  the  cane  juice  of  the 
clarifiers,  arises  from  the  identical  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  dunder,  and  in  addition  is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  good  crystallizable 
sugar.  The  drinking  of  the  hot  clarified  cane  juice  in  the  sugar-house,  supposed 
to  be  so  effectual  in  fattening  the  laborers  and  invalids  during  the  rolling  season, 
is  shown  by  the  induction  to  be  connected  with  another  circumstance  of  much 
more  importance  than  the  mere  heat  of  the  saccharine  fluid  imbibed.  To  get  at 
the  hot  cane  juice,  as  ii  runs  from  the  clarifiers,  the  vapor  arising  therefrom,  con- 
taining all  the  elements  of  dunder,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  pure  saccharine 
matter,  must  necessarily  be  breathed  and  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  every 
minute. 

The  induction  we  have  been  pursuing  has  led  us  to  a  polypharmaceutical  com- 
pound, in  the  form  of  vapor,  containing  all  the  elements  of  dunder  and  sugar, 
diffused,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  through  the  boiling-room,  as  the  efficient  agent 
in  giving  health  and  flesh  to  those  who  occupy  the  sugar-house.  Experience 
proves  that  this  compound  vapor  cures  catarrhal,  bronchial  and  some  dyspeptic 
affections.  There  is  also  some  evidence  in  its  favor  as  a  curative  agent  in 
phthisis  pulnionalis.  Will  it  be  too  much  to  hope,  that  further  experience  may 
discover  that  it  promotes  the  cicatrization  of  tuberculous  excavations,  and  heals 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  tracheal  passages  1  But  there  is 
already  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  an  antidote  to  that  acrimonious  dis- 
position of  the  humors,  so  often  the  cause  of  phthisis.  It  also  soothes  that 
morbid  irritability,  the  cause  of  consumption  in  many  constitutions.  Andral 
relates  a  few  cases,  in  which  the  absorbents  of  the  lungs  were  found  loaded  with 
tuberculous  matter.  May  not  dunder  and  sugar,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  stimulate 
the  absorbents  to  remove  tubercles  ^  Dr.  Turpin,  a  deservedly-popular  French 
physician,  of  this  city,  has  collected  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
tubercles  are  of  animalcular  origin.  Fresh  dunder  and  good  crystallizable  sugar 
are  destructive  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  animal  creation.  Thus,  according 
to  Carminati  (Opus  Therap.,  Vol.  I.)  (confirmed  by  Magendie,)  sugar  destroys 
toads  and  lizards,  whether  given  internally  or  applied  externally.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  plant,  which  Dr.  Rush  prophesied  was  then  growing  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  sufficient  tonic  and  nutritive 
properties  to  cure  consumption,  has  at  length  been  found "!  And  is  not  that 
plant  the  very  same  which  he  and  his  friend  Anthony  Benezet  were  so  much 
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afraid  would  depopulate  two  continents  ;  one  to  get  land,  and  the  other  to  get 
negroes  to  work  it ! 

Many  persons  in  the  South  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  few  weeks'  residence  in 
the  North.  There  are  fully  as  many  North,  who  would  be  equally  benefited  by  a 
residence  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  South.  An  interchange  of  visits 
between  the  two  would  not  only  serve  to  promote  the  health  of  each,  but 
to  dilVusc  information  and  to  strengthen  the  friendly  and  political  relations  of 
both. 

Mechanics,  such  as  coopers,  brick-masons,  carpenters,  engineers,  smiths,  and 
even  common  laborers,  if  well  recommended  for  sobriety,  industry  and  morality, 
could  always  find  employment,  at  good  wages,  on  sugar  estates  in  the  rolling 
season.  Louisiana  and  the  South  generally  would  be  a  much  better  climate  than 
the  West  Indies,  or  southern  Europe,  for  consumptive  patients,  if  it  were  not 
for  occasional  spells  of  cold,  wet  weather.  Patients  could  avoid  all  bad  weather 
by  confining  themselves,  at  such  limes,  to  the  sugar-house,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  nearly  always  the  same,  night  and  day,  and  the  dampness  of  the  external 
atmosphere  is  excluded  by  the  processes  of  sugar-making.  If  a  cure  were  not 
cflccted  by  the  expiration  of  the  rolling  season,  the  West  Indies  could  be 
reached  in  three  or  four  days.  The  dry  season  does  not  begin  there  until 
January,  and  until  then  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go.  It  is  a  great  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cane  plant  does  not  arrive  at  the  same  perfection  in  the  southern 
portion  of 'Louisiana  and  the  states  in  the  same  latitude  as  it  does  in  the  West 
Indies.  This  idea  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  form  seed. 
The  seed  never  matures  sufficiently  anywhere  to  reproduce  the  plant,  either  in 
the  West  Indies  or  in  Asia.  The  cane,  like  the  cotton  plant,  requires,  in  the 
latter  stages  of  its  growth,  a  little  cold,  dry,  frosty  weather  to  make  it  mature 
and  to  prevent  its  taking  the  second  growth,  which  it  is  so  apt  to  do  in  tropical 
climates  from  too  much  heat  and  moisture.  The  cold  nights  and  hot  days  of  our 
October  and  November  are  alike  beneficial  to  both  plants.  Hence  in  quality  and 
quantity  the  southern  states  of  our  confederacy  can  excel  the  whole  world  in 
making  sugar  and  cotton  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  soil,  climate  and 
seasons  are  better  adapted  to  the  full  maturity  of  the  cane  and  cotton  plants  than 
any  other  extensive  region  the  world  over.  The  difficulty,  in  Louisiana,  with 
cane,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  laborers  in  harvest  time,  known  here  as  the  rolling 
season,  to  get  in  and  grind  the  crop  in  due  time  ;  also  in  the  imperfection  of  the 
machinery  and  a  want  of  practical  chemists  to  superintend  the  sugar-making 
processes.  Sober,  moral  and  industrious  white  laborers  are  more  respected  in 
the  South  than  in  any  other  land — which  is  somewhat  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion  at  the  North,  drawn  from  the  estimate  in  which  drunken,  vicious  and 
worthless  laborers  are  held.  No  sensible  planter  would  have  such  on  their 
plantations,  to  demoralize  and  corrupt  their  negroes ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  employ  such  or  none,  for  .some  special  purposes.  Mechanics, 
artisans,  and  men  of  invention  and  genius,  properly  recommended,  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  and  employment  on  sugar  estates. 

How  long  the  vapor  arising  from  the  clarifiers  of  the  cane  juice,  should  be 
breathed  to  cfTect  a  cure,  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  each  individual  case.  A 
day  or  two,  or  a  week  or  two,  might  be  sufficient  for  some,  while  the  whole  season 
of  sixty  to  ninety  days  would  be  required  in  other  cases.  The  modus  operandi 
of  the  respired  vapor  is  an  interesting  question,  but  would  occupy  too  much  room 
for  this  paper,  already  too  long,  I  fear,  for  the  reader's  patience  ;  as  it  would 
lead  into  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  respiration  on  the  assimilating  func- 
tions under  the  light  afforded  by  the  Willardian  or  American  discovery  of  the 
motive  powers,  which  produce  the  circulation  of  the  fluids.  But  when  the 
physicians  of  young  America  are  |)repared  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  old,  non- 
progressive, dogmatical  lOurope,  and  get  tired  of  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
destructive  march  of  phthisis,  exploring  mere  effects  with  the  stethoscope,  but 
arc  ready  to  face  about  to  grapple  with  the  original  cause  of  the  most  fatal  malady 
of  the  master  race  of  men^  they  may  calculate  on  my  feeble  aid,  if  living. 
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CUBA  TRADE— 1846-52. — The  condition  of  Cuba  I  dens  imposed  upon  Cuban  planters  annually  more 
is  such  as  to  point  out  to  any  reasonable  person  the  onerous,  notwithstanding  the  increased  quantities 
necessity  for  a  fircat  and  prompt  change  in  the  man-  produced.  The  following  are  the  quantities  of  lead- 
agement  of  its  affairs.  Ol'  late  years  the  department  ing  articles  e.xported  from  the  island  for  the  last  five 
of  industry  in  other  countries  which  rival  Cuba  in  years  : 
her  productions,  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  bur- 1 

EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCE  FROM  CUBA. 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

Sugar.. boxes. . .  .987,742 1,274,811 1,228,718 1,090,684 1,249,fi63 1,437,056 

Bum pipes....     9,032 19,432 16,339 11,640 11,825 10,168 

Molasses hhds. ..  .203,597  252,840 228,726 246,570 269,044 400,000 

Coffee qtls....  204,41 5 233,038 173,534 219,284     ....     130.035 117,032 

Tobacco " 88,260 98,195 62,756 40,191 79,784 75,791 


Almost  the  sole  increase  in  these  productions  is  in 
sugar,  and  the  chief  market  forthat  production  is  the 
United  States.  The  following  are  the  importations 
into  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  Cuba  pro- 
duction, assuming  400  lbs.  to  the  box: 


Cuba 

product 

lbs. 

Cuba  imp't 

into  U.  S. 

lbs. 

Cuba  export  to 

other  countries 

lbs. 

1846. 

1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 

..395,096,800.. 
..509,924,400.. 
..491,487,200.. 
..436,353,600.. 
.499,845,200.. 
..574,822,400.. 

..  61,624,973. 
..169,274.024. 
..174,979,362. 
..179,754,020. 
..127,707,543. 
..275,327,497. 

...333,471,827 
...340,650.376 
...316,507,838 
...256,599,580 
...372,077,657 
...299,494,903 

Total  ) 
6  yrs  i 

2,907,529,600 

..988,727,419. 

.1,918,602,181 

In  1846  the  United  States  took  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  quantity  sent  to  other  countries,  and  for  the 
six  years  averaged  about  one  half  as  much,  but  in 
the  year  1851  they  took  one  half  the  whole  quantity, 
notwithstanding  a  very  large  production  in  the 
United  States,  reaching  for  the  present  year,  257,- 
138,000  lbs.  Cuba  in  1851  exported  to  the  United 
States  as  much  of  her  chief  product  as  she  did  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  evident  from  this  fact 
alone  that  neither  the  island  nor  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment can  afford  to  lose  such  a  customer.  All  that 
makes  Cuba  valuable  to  the  court  of  Madrid  is  the 
money  that  can  be  extracted  from  it,  and  the  amount 
of  that  money  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar 
that  the  United  States  purchase.  Yet  the  chances 
are  that  she  will  lose  that  market  as  she  lost  the 
coffee  market,  by  perseverance  in  a  system  of  ta.xes, 
■which  might  have  answered  a  century  ago,  when 
Cuba  had  an  entire  monopoly,  but  which  are  simply 
insane  in  the  present  state  of  commercial  intercourse 


throughout  the  world.  We  may  take  an  actual  trans- 
action to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  continued  in- 
tercourse—thus a  person  ships,  say  200  bbls.  of  llour, 
costing  $5  50,  or  .$1,100,  to  Cuba,  with  orders  to  in- 
vest the  amount  in  coffee  for  return ;  the  accounts 
will  stand  thus : 

Sale  of  200  bbls.  flour  at  $17 $3,400 

Charges- 
Duty $2,020 

Freight 157 

Landing  and  cooperage 14 

Commission  23<J  per  cent...     44 

2,235 

Proceeds..-.-. $1,165 

Invested  in  100  bags  coffee, 

10,470  lbs,  at  $5  per  100  lbs $823  50 

Invested  in  bags,  5  rials  each 62  50 

Charges—  $886  00 

E.xport  duty,  63 ?i  cents  per 

100  lbs $104  01 M 

Brokerage  H  percent 4  03Jg 

Marking,  weighing  and  cart- 
ing        12  04 

Bills  lading 1  00 

122  01 

$l,0tl8  01 
Commission  2)^  per  cent 25  013^ 

Net $1,033  02H 

Out  of  an  investment  of  $1,000  in  the  United  States, 
the  Cuba  government  gets  .$2,124  31,  or  very  nearly 
200  per  cent,  taxes.  Take  now  the  comparative  pro- 
duction of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  the  quantity  bought 
of  each  by  the  United  States. 


-1838- 


Cuba lbs. 

Brazil "  . 


Sold  to 
Product.  U.  States. 

.  40,261,025 33,051,061. 

.  170,208,800 27,41 1 ,986 . 


-ISJl- 


Sold  to 
Product.  U.  States. 

.    11,703,200 3,099,084 

.  303,556,960 107,578,257 


Thus,  Cuba  has  lost  a  trade  which  the  Brazils  i 
have  gained.      Coffee  has  been  in  all  this  time  free  ' 
of  duty  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Cuba  sales  have 
perished  under  the  weight  of  Cuban  taxes.     In  rela- 
tion to   sugar,   the   diminished   duty  in  the  United 
States  under  the  present  tariff,  served  to  open   a 
market  for  the  increased  products  of  the  island,  at  a 
time  when  the  growth  of  beet-sugar  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  increase  of  East  India  sugar,  counter- 
acted the  diminution  in  the  West  India  supply  cut 
off  through  emancipation,  &c.     The  production  of 
sugar  now  in  St.  Domingo,  the  British  West  Indies, 
Brazil  and  United  States,  is  receiving  a  more  regular 
development,   and  with  it  the  dependence  of  Cuba  | 
upon  the  United  States  for  a  market  will  gradually  I 


become  more  marked,  and  the  present  commercial 
system  cannot  be  maintained.  The  position  of  the 
island  is  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  manufac- 
turing sections  of  England— as  long  as  they  had  the 
monopoly  of  supplying  the  world  with  manufiicturea 
they  could  afford  to  tax  the  producer  to  any  extent, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  and  other  classes. 
As  soon,  however,  as  other  countries  began  to  rival 
her  manufactures,  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  maimfacture  by  removing  taxes.  Cuba  is 
losing  her  monopoly  in  tropical  produce,  and  can  no 
longer  afford  to  pay  over  $30,000,000  per  annum  for 
the  support  of  the  Spanish  throne.  On  purely  eco- 
nomical principles,  the  continuance  of  Spanish 
authority  in  Cuba  much  longer  is  impossible.    The 
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cessation  or  modification  of  that  authority  will  de- 
velop the  same  slate  of  things  as  at  'the  north.  If 
Canada  and  t'uha  do  not  send  representatives  to 
Congress,  and  thus  enter  politically  into  the  IFnion, 
they  must,  in  spite  of  themselves,  enter  commercially 
,  into  the  Union  by  free  trade  reciprocity. — U.  S.  Eco- 
nomist. 


COAL  TRADE  OF  rENNSYLVAMA.— From 
the  Statistics  and  Tables  of  C.  G.  Childs,  Esq.— 
Pennsylvania  contains  an  "area  of  4(i,(i00  square 
miles,  of  which  upwards  of  15,0(10  square  miles,  or 
about  one  third  part  of  the  state,  is  coal  lands,  prin- 
cipally lying  above  or  near  the  water  level.  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  combined, 
according    to    the    best    authorities,    contain    only 


11,000  square  miles  of  coal,  in  an  area  of  120,000 
s(iuare  miles  of  territory.  This  coal  in  many  cases 
lies  from  900  to  1,800  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  is  raised  by  machinery.  In  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  iron  ore,  nearly  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  these  articles  of 
the  first  necessity,  and  indispensable  to  a  state  of  ci- 
vilization, our  state  possesses  three  times  as  much 
as  all  Great  Britain. 

If  to  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  stale  be  added,  (be- 
lieved to  exceed  1,300,000  of  tons  in  1851,)  the  total 
quantity  would  be  about  0,300,000  tons,  worth  at 
tide  water  $3  40  per  ton,  and  we  have  a  total  of 

TWENTY    MILLIONS    OF    DOLLARS  ES  the  ValUC  Of  OUT 

coal  trade  for  the  year  1851. 


Table  showitig  the  Quajitity  of  Anthracite  Coal  sent  to  Market  annually,  from  its  commencement  in  1620  to 

1850,  inclusive. 


365. 
1.073. 
2.441. 
5.023. 


Years. 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 9,541.. 

1825 28,396. 

1826 31,280.. 

1827 32.074  . 

1828  30,232.. 

1829 25,110.. 

1830 41,750. 

1831 40,966.. 

1832 75,000.. 

1833 123,000.. 

1834 106,244. 

1835 131,250. 

1836 140,522. 

1837 225.937. 

1838 214,211., 

1639 222,042. 

1840 225,591. 

1841 142.807. 

1842 271,913. 

1843 267,125 

l844 376,363. 

1845 430.993. 

184<) 522,518. 

1847 643,568. 

1848 680,193. 

1849 800,987. 

1850 722,688. 

1651 989,251. 


Total      Schuyl-       Little  Total      Lacka- 

Lehigh.        kill.      Schuylk'I.  Schuylk'l.  w^anna. 
Tons.        Tons.        Tons.  Tons.       Tons. 


Pine  Lykens'  Shamo-  Wyo- 
Grove.  Valley,  kin.  ming. 
Tons.     Tons.      Tons.    Tons. 


6,500. . 
16,767. . 
31,360.. 

47,2S4.. 
79,972.. 
69,984. . 

61.854.. 

195,271.. 

216,210.. 

191,540.. 

302,024.. 

393,975.. 

491.230. 

421,569. 

333,927. 

433,263. 

543,280. 

491,602. 

647,308. 

782,070. 
1,008,901. 
1,150,828. 
1,467,499. 
.1,490,209. 
1,428,156. 
1,500.047. 
1,S6S,277. 


.  14,000.. 
.  36,761.. 
.  35,152  . 
.  37,494. 
.  38,070. 
.  31,922. 
.  12,306. 
.  8,249.. 
.  19,028.. 
.  41.412., 
.  26,831.. 
.  30,005.. 
.  58,309 
.  76,122. 
.  86,155. 
.105,345. 
.162,625. 
.174,757. 
.211,900. 
.310,307. 


6,500. 

16,767. 

31,360. 

47,284. 

79,972. 

89,984. 

81,854. 

209,271 . 

252,971. 

226.692. 

339,518. 

432,045. 

523,152. 

433,875. 

442,176. 

452,291 . 

564,692. 

541,504. 

677,313. 

840,.'i79. 

1,085,023. 

1,236.983. 

1,572,844. 

1,652,834. 

1,605,626. 

1,712,007. 

*2,178,584. 


7,000.. 

42,700.. 

54,000.. 

84,501.. 
111.777.. 

43,700.. 
.  98,845.. 
.104,500.. 
,115,387.. 

76,321.. 
122,300.. 
148,470.. 
,192,270.. 
205,253.. 
227,005.. 
251,005.. 
.266,072. . 
.318,400. 
.388,200., 
.434,267. 
.454,240., 
.543,886. 
.788,465. 


5,500 
9,978 

16,726. 

16,665. 

19,227. 

19,463. 

15,306. 

31,437. 

22,879. 

27,719. 

31,208. 

55,.346. 

61,233. 
.  56,938. 

76.299. 

62,809. 

+00,000. 


.  5,439 

.  6,430 

.  6,005..  4,104. 
.  5,372.. 11,930. 
.  5,302.. 15,928. 
.  6,176.. 22,154. 
.      161.. 10,098. 

9,870. 

13,087. 

10,135. 

12,646. 

14.904. 

..  2,000..  19.357. 

25,000. 19,058. 

35,000.. 19,921. 

,53,150..  23,989. 


.  47,346. 
.  57,740. 
. 114,906. 
.  178,401. 
.188,003. 
.  289,898. 
.237,271. 
.  258,080. 
.275,109. 
.336,018. 


Total 

Supply. 

Tons. 

365 

1,073 

2,440 

5,823 

9,541 

34,896 

48,047 

63,434 

77,il6 

112,083 

.      176,734 

.      170,820 

.      368,771 

.      467,748 

.      376,636 

.      575.103 

.      698,484 

.      887.632 

.      746,181 

.      823,479 

.      667,045 

964,255 

.   1,107,732 

.  1,262,532 

.   1,023,459 

.  2,002,877 

.  2,333,494 

.  2,970,597 

.  3,082,660 

.  3,241,890 

.  3,371,420 

.  t4,389,476 


MOBILE  LMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  1851,  1852. 


— Exports- 


— Imports-- 
Free. 


1851.  Am.  vessels.        For.  Vessels.  Total.  Dutiable.  Free.  Total. 

1  St  Quarter....    $4,197,492 $1,596,480 $5,723,972 $101,632 $23.223 $124,855 

2d  Quarter 3,510,716 2,217,051 5,727,767 105,024 7,000 112.624 

3d  Quarter 1,194.197 367.554 1,561.751 75,431 1,800 77,231 

4th  Quarter ,1,104,329  437,546 1,541,876 138,146 168,036 300,182 

.$620,892 


Total,  1651 $14,555,366 

1852. 

Ist  Quarter...    .  $4,346,358 §3,555,969 $7,902,327 $178,721 $.5,776 §184,500 

2d  Quarter 3,745,493 2,637,088 6,362,581 99,690  35,115 135,005 


Total,  Jan.  1,  to  Aug.  31,  1852 


.  $14,248,908 $319,505 


This  shows   a  very  remarkable  increase   in  the  I  mostly,  if  not  altogether  cotton,   and  the  details  for 
business  of  that  port.    The  exports  are  of  course,  |  the  year  ending  August  Ist,  as  fijllows: 


*  By  Reading  Rail-road  to  Dec  27.  +  Enlarging  Union  Canal. 

t  Including  20,000  tons  from  the  Dauphin  Mine. 
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COTTON  EXPORTS  FROM  MOBILE  FOR  THE  YEARS   ENDINO   AUGUST  31,  1851-52. 


Bales. 
To  Great  Britain  in — 
U.  States  vessels...  129,980. 
British          "       ...176,022.. 
Bremen         '•       


1852- 

Pounds. 


64,975,117. 
87,630,250. 


Value. 

$4,998,308  14. 
.  6,626,174  51. 


-1852- 


.145,357....  71,697,340.... 
..102,830....  50,695,190.... 
. .     1,710....        839,780 


Value. 

$7,640,647  39 

.   5,621,146  45 

106,726  41 


Total  to  G.  Britain  .306,002. 

France — 
U.  States  vessels. . .  95,690. 
French  "     ...     2,063. 


. .  .152,611,383  ...  $11,624,482  65. . .  .249,897 123,232,310. 


M3,368,520  25 


49,751, .'594. 
1,006,216. 


$3,921,955  00. 
29,143  33. 


44,414....  21,907,208 

1,046....        518,966.... 


Total  to  France. . 

Spain — 
U.  States  vessels. 
Spanish        " 


97,753 50,757,810....    $3,971,098  33...  45,460....  22,426,174....    $2,633,360  23 


102. 
5,469 . 


43,608. 
2,563,052. 


$3,561  00 
236,693  65. 


Total  to  Spain 5,571. 


2,600,660....      $240,254  65. 


Russia 2,009. 

Holland 2,635. 

Bel-iium. 4.182. 

Sardinia...   8,478. 

Sweden 741. 

Mexico 3,475 . 


981,4.S4. 
1,359,733. 
2,<'82,(I92 
4,183,132 

362,982. 
1,521,110., 


$84,853  67. 

98,554  53. 
161,095  17. 
329,951  ■'1.. 

29,268  61 . . 
116,387  74.. 


13,945... 

13,945... 

1,.500.. 
800... 
2,554 . . . 
3,896... 
1,230... 
2.491... 


21,520....   10,490,483. 


8820,111  43....   12,471. 


Total  to  other 
foreign  ports  ; 

Grand  total 430,846 ....  216,466,336 ....  $  1 6,655,947  06 ....  32 1 ,7 


6,74.3,337.... 
6,7)3,337. 

747,070. 

390,326.. 
1,264,814. 
1,960,621.. 

606,636.. 
1,244,743.. 


6,214,210... 


.158,616.031. 


694,232  37 
$17,572,742  95 


In  relation  to  this  table  the  Planters'  Prices  Cur- 
rent remarks,  "The  shipments  to  foreign  ports  are 
430,846  bales,  weighing  216,466,336  pounds,  and 
valued  at  .§16,655,947  (;6.  The  average  weight  of 
the  bales  is  502  pounds.  The  cost  price  per  bale 
averages  $38  65,  and  the  average  cost  per  pound  is 
7?3  cents.  The  crop  of  South  Alabama  at  this  esti- 
mate, amounts  to  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  crop  of  the  country,  which  may  be  set  down  at 
about  3,000,000  bales,  will  amount  to  *1 15,950,000." 

Also,  after  remarking  upon  local  improvements,  it 
says;  "In  addition  to  these  local  evidences  of  im- 
provement, we  have  to  notice  an  undertaking  to  in- 
crease the  facilities  of  our  commerce,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers,  to  run  be- 

Mobile. 


tween  this  city  and  New- York,  the  first  ship  of 
which  has  been  completed  and  may  be  e.xpected  to 
arrive  here  in  a  few  days  ;  so  that,  when  our  great 
rail-road  enterprise,  which  with  giant  strides  is 
pushing  On  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  shall  be  accom- 
plished, we  shall  find  a  concentration  of  facilities 
here,  that  cannot  fail  to  make  our  little  city  an  em- 
porium worthy  the  intelligent,  industrious  and 
wealthy  population,  spread  over  the  fertile  regions 
that  border  our  noble  rivers,  and  who  look  to  this 
place  as  a  market." 

The  (juarterly  exports  from  Mobile  as  compared 
with  New-Orleans,  for  si.x.  ijuarters,  have  been  as 
follows  : 


yew-Orleans. 


V.  S.  Ves-  For.  Ves-  U.  S.  Ves-  For.  Ves- 

1851.  sels.  sels.  Total.  sels.  sels.  Total. 

1st  Quarter 4,197,492 1,596,480 5,723,972 11,431,425 7,692,659 19,124,084 

2d  Quarter 3,510,716 2,217,051 5,727,767 12,529.368 3,449,907 15,979,295 

3d  Quarter 1,194,197 367,554 i, 561, 751 4,058,085 I,3ii2,995 5,361,080 

4th  Quarter  1,104,329 437,547 1,541,876 8,936,430 969,215 9,905,645 


Total,  1851 $14,555,366 $50,370,105 

1852. 

1st  Quarter 4,346,358 2,555,969 7,902,.327 8,512,789 7,478,048 16,020,837 

2d  Quarter  3,745,493 3,637,088 6,382,581 11,931,884 4,856,751 16,788,635 


Total. 


.$14,284,908 $32,983,472 


This  result  shows  an  increased  business  in  favor  | 
of  Mobile  for  the  first  sixmonthsof  the  present  year, 
but  the  increasing  business  of  New-Orleans,  from 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Mississippi,  raise  the 
figures  of  her  trade,  perhins.  ti°vond  the  real  inte- 
resfof  the  city  in  it ;  that  of  Mobile,  on  the  other 
band,  shows  the  growing  wcalih  of  the  rich  country 
watered  by  her  noble  rivers,  and  of  which  she  is  the 
commercial  centre.  | 


MASSACHUSETTS.— Our  article  upon  this  .state 
was  prepared  some  years  ago,  and  therefore  does 
not  show  her  present  w.^alili  and  resources.  Tha 
reader  will,  however,  find  under  the  heads  of  Bos- 
TO.s,  Rail-roads,  United  States  Population, 
Fisheries,  Co.m.merce,  eic  ,  a  great  many  additional 
and  later  facts  of  great  value.  To  these  we  append 
a  few  others. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  IST  JAN.,  1852. 

The  following  valuable  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Eiucation,  compiled  December,  1851  : 

Number  of  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  have  made  returns 920 

Number  of  public  schools   3,987  ;  increase,     109 

Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the  public  schools  in  summer 179,497  ;  "        3.153 

In  winter  199,429;  "        5,026 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  in  summer 132,422;  "        3,607 

In  winter 152,564;  "        2,955 

VOL.  I.  40 
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Number  of  persons  under  5  years  of  ago  attending  public  schools 17,757  ;  deerease,      25 

Nu:nber  over  15  years  of  af;o  attending  public  .srliools 2(i.'.)lH)  ;  increase,  2,788 

Number  of  persons  between  5  and  15  years  in  the  counties 196,536  ;  "        3,304 

Number  of  teachers  in  suiiuner  and  winter — 

Males 2,432;  decrease,       10 

Females 6,202  ;  increase,     274 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  during  the  year 0,991  ;  "  256 

Average  length  of  the  schools,  7  months  and  11  dsiys. 

Average  wages  paid  per  month,  including  value  of  hoard,  males S36  29 

Average  wages  paid  per  month,  including  value  of  board,  females 15  25 

Amount  of  nmney  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  including  only 

the  wages  of  teachers,  board,  and  fuel...'. $915,839  53  ;  increase,  $51,171  68 

Amount  of  board  and  fuel,  and  money  voluntarily  contributed   for  public 

schools 39,052  07;  "  4,947  76 

Amount  of  money  appropriated  to  schools,  as  income  of  local  funds 34,372  92 

Aggregate  expended  on  public  schools,  for  wages,  fuel,  and  superintend- 
ence   10,212,775  66  ;  increase,  63,274  33 

AmouiK  raised  for  taxes,  for  each  child  between  5  and  15 4  71;         "    per  child  19 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned 09 

Average  number  of  scholars 4,154  ;  increase,  437 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition $65,612  65 

Number  of  private  schools 785  :  decrease,  60 

Estimated  average  number  of  scholars 16,658 

Estimated  aggregate  amount  paid  for  tuition $260,312  32 

Amount  expended  on  public  and  private  schools  and  academies,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 

repairing  and  erecting  school  edifices 1,353,700  03 

The  law  requires  each  town  to  raise  by  tax,  at  least  SI  50  per  child,  between  5  and  15,  as  a  condition  of 

receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund. 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  $1  50,  or  more,  for  each  child  between  5  and  15.  according  to  re- 
turns   138 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  less  than  $1  50  for  each  child  between  5  and  15,  which  have  made 

returns 2 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  twice  this  sum,  ($3)  or  more,  per  child  between  5  and  15 173 

Increase  for  the  year .# 11 


Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  Massa- 
chusetts.— According  to  a  lav/  of  this  state  every 
city  and  town  is  required  to  make  an  annual  return 
of  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Birlhs. — "  The  whole  number  of  births  in  the 
commonwealth,  between  January  1st  and  December 
31st,  1850,  was  27,664  ;  in  1849,  25,773  ;  being  an  in- 
crease of  1691,  or  7.34  per  cent.  Of  this  number, 
S,197  were  of  Ibreign  parentage,  against  6,460  in  the 
year  preceding  ;  and  ttiere  were  3,278  whose  parent- 
age was  not  staled,  which  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  last  report,  in  which  4,235  births  were  not  speci- 
fied in  this  particular.  It  will  be  observed  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  births  of  foreign  parentage 
occurs  in  our  cities  or  manuiacturing  towns.  For 
instance,  the  whole  number  of  births  in  Boston  was 
5,279,  of  which  3,340  were  of  foreign  jiarentage  ;  in 
Lowell,  468  American  to  452  foreign  ;  Fall  River,  145 
American  to  164  foreign.  Instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied. 

Marriages. — •'  The  number  of  marriages  for  the 
year  1850,  was  10,345  ;  showing  the  unprecedented 
increase  of  3,409,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  large  increase  is  in  part  owing 
to  the  returns  being  more  full  and  comiilete  ;  but  it 
cannot  l>e  doubted  that  the  late  alleratioii  in  the  law, 
concerning  marriages,  has  helped  to  swell  the  re- 
turns of  matrimonial  alliances  within  the  state.  The 
number  of  marriages  hi  Boston  in  1849  was  1,187  ; 
in  185(t,  2,407,  being  an  increase  of  1,280,  or  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

'Deaths. — "The  year  1850  was  not  marked  by  the 
prevalence  of  any  particular  disease  or  classes  of 
disea.ses,  and  in  this  respect  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1850 
was  3,817  less  than  in  1849,  and  this  dlfTerence  is 
mostly  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  preval- 
ence of  certain  diseases  in  the  latter  year. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  while  the  births 
and  marriages  have  increased,  the  deaths  have 
greatly  decreased  The  whole  number  of  deatlis  in 
1849  was  20,423  ;  in  1850,  16,606  ;  being  a  decrease  of 
3,817,  or  18.69  per  cent. 

TRADE  OF  NEW-ORLE.\NS. 

Molasses. — The  product  of  molasses   from  the 

last  cane  crop  was,  according  to  the  statement  of 

Mr.  P.  A.  Cliampomier,  unusually  large,  in   propor-  , 

tion  to  the  yield  of  sugar,  it  being  estimated  at  sev-  j 


enty  gallons  per  1,000  lbs.,  against  f\\\y  gallons  the 
season  previous.  Thus  the  whole  product  is  set 
down  at  18,300,000  gallons,  against  10,500,0(10  gallons 
the  season  previous.  The  increased  yield  is  attri- 
buted- to  the  immature  condition  of  the  cane,  the 
ripening  of  which  was  retarded  by  the  late  rains. 
Notwithstanding  this  very  material  addition  to  the 
supply,  however,  prices  generally  have  been  very 
well  maintained,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
annexed  table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  low- 
est points  in  each  month,  for  sales  on  the  levee  in 
barrels : 

Highest  I^owest 

September. cents  per  gal.  25     a  30     23      a  30 

October  23      a  30     20     n  28 

November 26      n  27     22?^  a  235^ 

December 22?i  a  241^...  .17      a  21 

.Tanuary 17     «  21     ....15     rt  20JiS 

February 20      a  25     ..   .15      a  21 

March 15     a  26       ...14     a  25 

April 18     a  27     ....15     n  26 

May 24     a28M....20     «  28 

.lune 23     a  28     ....20     a  28 

July 18     a28     ....15     a  28 

August 18     a  28     ....18     a  28 

Tobacco. — Trade  of  New-Orleans,  1851-2.— 
At  the  commencement  of  the  connnercial  year 
which  has  just  closed,  the  stock  of  tobacco  in  this 
port  (including  all  on  shipboard  not  cleared)  was 
23,871  hhds.,  of  which  about  10,000  hhds.  were  in 
the  hands  of  factors,  the  remainder  being  composed 
of  strips  and  lugs  for  forwiirdiiig,  and  of  parcels 
which  had  changed  hands,  and  were  awaiting  op- 
liorlunily  for  shiimieiit. 

The  quotations  given  in  our  last  annual  statement 
were,  for  Fro.sted,  'i^i  a  3:  Lugs,  factory,  none ; 
Planters'  ditto,  3\o5;  JjcaJ\  inferior  to  common, 
5J4  a  6 ;  fair  to  fine,  0,'t>  a  7  ;  choice  and  selections, 
6;<i  n  9  per  lb.  From  the  1st  September  to  the  close 
pf  December  the  demand  was  moderately  fair,  the 
arrivals  during  that  time  being  atxtut  5,000  hhds., 
while  the  sales  exceeded  10,000  hhds.  In  prices 
there  was  a  downward  tendency  from  the  middle  ol 
October,  and  on  the  31st  December  our  quotations 
were,  for  Frosted,  2  a  2?.l  ;  Lugn,  factory,  none  ; 
Planters'  ilitto,  3  rt  4  ;  Leaf,  inferior  to  common,  4ii 
a  5  ;  fair  to  One,  5hi  a  0  ;  choice  and  selections,  6}^ 
a  7  cents  per  lb. 

The  first  hogshead  of  the  new  crop  reached  here 
on  the  18th^  October,  and  in  January  some  few  par- 
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eels  of  new  came  to  market,  and  found  buyers  at 
rates  '.'4  a  H  a  cent  below  the  closing  figures  of  De- 
cember ;  hut  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  March 
that  any  considerable  arrivals  took  |dace.  From 
that  time  until  the  end  of  April  the  receipts  were 
on  a  pretty  lihoral  scale,  and  the  demand  at  the 
eanie  time  was  fair,  and  was  freely  met  by  factors 
generally.  In  this  period  buyers  •rradually  obtained 
some  I'urther  advanlajre  in  prices,  and  on  the  1st 
May  we  quoted,  for  Lugs,  factory, 2  a  2^  ;  Planters' 
ditto,  3  a  3>4  ;  Leaf,  inferior  to  common,  39.i  a  i%  ; 
fair  to  fine,  A%  a  a  :  choice  and  selections,  bM  aG 
cents  per  lb.  Early  in  May  a  number  of  buyers  who 
had  previously  held  aloof  entered  the  market,  and 
an  active  demand  sprung  up,  which  continued  un- 
abated for  some  sixty  days,  the  sales  in  that  time 
reaching  nearly  30,000  hhds.  The  consecjuences  of 
these  exceedingly  heavy  transactions  were  that  the 
stock  ou  the  market  (notwithstanding  the  unusual 
extent  of  the  receipts)  vvas  reduced  to  a  very  mode- 
rate quantity,  and  that  prices  gradually  improved, 
until  at  the  commencement  of  Jidy  our  figures  were 
advanced  to  the  following  range  ;  Liiiis,  factory,  2% 
a  3'4  ;  Planters'  3J<;  a  4  ;  Lea/,  inferior  to  common, 
4M  «4?.i  ;  fair  to  fine,  5  a  b"i  ;  choice  and  selections, 
6  a  7  cents  per  lb.  At  about  these  rates  some  6,000 
hhds.  changed  hands  during  July,  the  demand  being 
fair,  though  not  animated,  and  the  stock  on  sale  be- 
ing too  limited  to  admit  of  any  very  extensive  opera- 
tions. During  the  past  month  the  inquiry  has  been 
more  brisk,  and  the  sales  reported  embrace  some 
6,500  hhds.,  including  some  parcels  which  had  pre- 
viously changed  hands,  and  were  re-sold.  Under 
the  intiuence  of  this  improved  demand  prices  have 
again  taken  a  start  upward  within  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  we  now  quote,  for  I.tigs,  factory,  3  a  3?4  ; 
Planters'  ditto,  3J^  a  4M  ;  Leaf,  inferior  to  common, 
454  a5!sC  ;  fair  to  fine,  53<;  a  6  ;  choice  and  selections, 
654  1  TJd  cents  per  lb.  We  close  our  tables  with  a 
stock  in  port  of  18,831  hhds.,  though  the  quantity 
immediately  on  sale  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  4,000 
hhds.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  this  amount  there  are  probably  6,000 
to  8,000  hhds.  held  in  second  hand,  which  may,  in 
certain  contingencies,  be  again  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket. The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  Sep- 
tember, as  shown  by  our  tables,  are  80,675  hhds., 
which  amount  includes  11,740  hhds.  strips  and  2.118 
hhds.  stems.  The  quantity  inspected  since  1st 
September  is  64,645  hhds.,  of  which  5,615  hhds. 
were  Mason  county. 

Early  in  the  season  it  was  very  generally  known 
that  the  crop  would  certainly  be  a  large  one,  and  in 
view  of  the  experience  of  previous  years  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  heavy  accumulation  of  stock  upon  our 
market,  a  majority,  both  of  siiippers  in  the  country 
and  of  factors  here,  were  in  favor  of  speedy  sales. 
This  course  has  been  generally  pursued,  and  its  ad- 
vantages have  been  fully  made  manifest.  The  extent 
of  our  receipts  (which  would  have  been  several 
thousand  hogsheads  greater  but  for  the  low  stage  of 
water  in  the  rivers  above  for  several  weeks  past) 
show's  that  the  e-stimates  of  the  crop  were  about 
correct.  Its  quality,  however,  was  probably  over- 
estimated, as  the  reports  received  from  the  interior 
last  fall  led  to  the  expectation  of  something  un- 
usually fine,  whereas  the  receipts  from  most  sec- 
tions have  been  decidedly  below  the  average  quality 
of  former  years.  And  here  again  we  take  the  liberty 
to  call  the  attention  of  planters  to  the  necessity, 
if  they  would  protect  their  own  interest,  and 
the  interest  of  the  trade  generally,  of  bestowing 
more  care  upon  the  handling,  sorting  and  prizing  of 
their  crops.  Their  negligence  in  these  particulars 
has  been  matter  of  serious  complaint  for  some  years 
past. 

With  regard  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  briefly 
to  remark  that  the  accounts  received  thus  far  have 
been  of  a  decidedly  discouraging  character.  Com- 
plaints of  scarcity  of  plants,  of  want  of  proper  sea- 
sons for  planting,  and  of  long  continued  drought 
since  the  planting  was  made,  have  been  very  gene- 
ra!, and  we  hear  of  no  section  of  the  tobacco  growing 
region  (unless  it  maybe  .Missouri)  in  which  anything 
like  an  average  crop  is  expected.    It  is  quite  too 


early,  however,  to  determine  what  the  extent  of  the 
crop  is  likely  to  be,  and  at  a  later  period  we  may 
take  occasion  again  to  ailvert  to  its  jirospects. 

Western  Produce. — Trade  ok  New-Or- 
leans, Ib51-2. — In  this  dei>artment  of  our  trade 
there  is  embraced  a  vast  variety  of  products,  which 
contribute  largely  to  the  value  of  our  commerce  with 
the  interior,  but  our  limited  space  will  only  permit 
us  to  review  brielly  the  course  of  the  market  in  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent  articles.  There  has  been 
some  increase  in  the  supply  of  breadstufls,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  and  the  average  of  prices  has 
been  lower.  The  receipts  of  flour  are  927, 212  barrels, 
against  941,106  last  vear,  and  of  Indian  corn  they 
are  equal  to  3,750,000  bushels,  against  3,300,000 
bushels  last  year.  Of  wheat  the  supjily  has  been 
light,  and  the  receipts,  which  have  been  mostly  to 
go  forward  to  Alabama,  Georgia,  &c.,  have  only 
reached  130,000  bushels,  against  180,000  bushels  last 
year.  The  few  sales  that  have  taken  place  have 
been  at  the  extreme  range  of  65  a  85  cents,  though 
mostly  at  about  70  cents  per  bushel.  Of  corn  meal 
there  has  been  received  only  2,514  barrels,  against 
3,662  barrels  last  year.  The  total  exports  of  flour 
since  Isi  September  amount  to  544,711  barrels, 
against  583,418  barrels  to  same  date  last  year.  Of 
this  quantity,  138,569  barrels  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,  70.445  to  West  Indies,  <fec.,  and  the  remain- 
der to  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  corn,  the  total 
exports  have  been  equal  to  2,182,000  bushels,  against 
1,300,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  382,000 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  122,000 
to  the  West  Indies,  <fec.,  and  the  remainder  to  coast- 
wise ports.  The  following  tables  will  indicate  the 
course  of  prices  for  flour  and  corn,  as  they  present 
the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  market  in  each 
month,  the  range  being  according  to  quality. 

TRICES  OF  FLOUR.  NEW-ORLEANS, 
Hi(;he8t 
September  per  bbl.  $3  50  a  5  00 

October 3  75  a  5  00 

November 3  55  a  4  75 

December 3  90  a  4  75 

January 4  00  a  5  50 

February 4  25  a  5  12J^ 

March 4  25  a  4  50 

April 3  75  a  4  123^ 

May 3  60  a  3  80 

June 3  80  a  4  37J<; 

July 3  75  a4  25 

August 3  75  a  5  00 

PRICES  OF  CORN  IN  SACKS,  NEW-ORLEANS,  1851-2. 
Hiehfst  Lnwest 

September cents  per  bushel  35'  a  56 32  a  55 

October 40  a  58 33  a  42 

November 48n52...   .  33  a  42 

December 50  a  56 41  a  46 

January 54  n  57 44  a  47 

February 51  a  54 46  a  50 

March 50  a  54 42  n  46 

April 48  n  50 42  a  46 

May  47  a  53 40  a  47 

.Tune 48  a  53 45  a  52 

July 50  a  62 48  a  52 

August 52  a  60 48  a  51 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  since  1st  September,  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year. 

1851-2.  1850-51. 

Flour barrels  1,359,882 1,379,643 

Corn  meal 1,750 5,5.i3 

Wheat bushels  1 ,520,31)7 1 ,286,630 

Corn 1 ,547,383 2, 107,253 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  breadstufls  for  the 
coming  year,  it  is  likely  to  be  most  ample  ;  for  it  is 
understood  that  the  yield  throughout  the  country 
has  been  more  generally  abundant  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  at  least  for  a  long  period.  Even  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  grain  crops  have  been 
almost  a  total  failure  for  two  years  in  succrssion, 
the  harvest  is  ample,  and  large  sections  of  country. 


BANS,  1851-2. 

Lowest 

.  ..$3  37 J<^  a  4  75 

. ...  3  40 

a  4  50 

....3  40 

a  4  50 

. ...  3  55 

a  4  3734 

...  3  60 

aoZia 

,..,4  00 

a  4  50 

...,3  75 

a  4  25 

..,.3  30 

a  3  90 

...,3  25 

a  3  75 

,.,,345 

a  4  12Ji 

,,.,3  50 

a3  873i 

...3  50 

a3  87J6 
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which  have  depended  upon  the  West  for  supplies, 
are  likely  to  have  a  surplus  to  send  to  market.  The 
crops  ol'  Europe,  also,  are  generally  represented  as 
givinj:  favorable  promise,  and  the  probabdities  would 
seem  to  indieate  a  lower  raupe  of  prices  than  the 
American  fanner  has  reali/.ed  for  some  years  past. 

The  article  of  pork  has  presented  unusual  interest 
the  past  season.  It  was  itedared  that  there  was  a 
further  deficiency  in  the  supply  olhogs,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  while  it  was  evident  that 
the  consumption  was  rapidly  on  the  increase,  as  the 
increase  of  population  was  large  and  constant,  he- 
sides  which   the   failure   of  the   corn   crops  at  the 


j  South  had  involved  at  the  same  time  the  failure  of 
the  usual  home  supply  of  pork,  and  on  these  con- 
siderations the  market  for  hogs  opened  in  the  West 
at  what  apiieared,  to  some  at  least,  to  be  high  piijes. 
;  The  seiiuel,  however,  has  sustained  the  views  of 
'  the  jiurcha-sers,  though  we  doubt  whether  any  one 
'  anticipated  so  high  a  range  of  prices  as  the  market 
I  has  attained  witiiin  the  past  few  months,  a  range 
that  has  scarcely  been  aiiproached  since  IS.IS.    In  beef 
i  there  has  been  "some  increase  of  supply,  but  prices, 
nevertheless,  have  ranged  consideraldy  higher  than 
last  year.     The  foUowins  tables  show  the  highest 
I  and  lowest  points  of  the  market  in  each  month. 


PRICES   OF  rORK  AT  NEW-ORLEANS,  1651-2. 


■  tiurrel. 


pt-r  barrel. 


lliglieet 
per  barrel. 


pel 


Liirrel. 


September $16  50  n  IT  HO $16  GO 

October 15  25  «  16  (10 14  00 

November 14  75  «  15  00 13  50 

December 14  50  n  15  00 12  50 

January 15  00  a  15  50 12  75 


a  16  50  . 

a   14  50.. 14  50a 

a  14  25 13  50  a  .. 

a  13  50 12  00  a  12 

a  13  75 13  50  a  .. 


February 


March..'.., 16  50  n  17  00 

April  17  75  a  18  00 

Mav 17  25  a  17  G2M  ... 

June   20  00  a  21  00 

July 20  00a  21  00. 

August. 


.15  50  a  15  75 14  8^y^   a  15  25. 


.15  00 
.16  50 
.16  75 
.17  t!0 
.19  75 
.21  50  a  22  50 21  00 


.$15  00  a  16  00 $15  00  a  15  50 

13  00  a     .. 

13  00  o  .  . 

10  75  a  11  50 

12  00  rt  12  75 

13  25  a  .. 

13  25  a  .. 

13  50  a  13  7S 


.13  50  a 


a  15  50 14  00  a 

a  If)  75 15  00a 

a  17  00 15  00  a  15  50 14  50  a  .. 

«  17  50 18  00  a  15  00  a  15  50 

fl  20  50 18  00  a  18  00  a  .. 

a  22  00 18  25a  18  25  a  .. 


PRICES  OF  BEEF. 


per  barrel.  per  b.iirel.  per  barrel,  per  brt»rel. 

September        .       .     $14  50  a  15  00 $14  50  a  15  00. . ., $11  50  a  12  50 $10  50  n  11  00 

Orio'icr  14  50  n  15  00 14  00  a  15  00 il  50  a  12  50 II  .OO  a  12  50 

November  14  50  a  15  00 14  00  a  14  50 II   00  n  12  00 II  00  a  12  00 

December  .     12  00al3  00... 1100al2  00 9  50  a  10  00 7  00  a    7  75 

January  11  00  a  12  00 11  00  a  11  50 7  50  a    8  00 7  50  a    7  75 

Febrnary  11  00  a  12  00 11  00  a  12  00 7  50  a    8  00 7  50  a    7  75 

March  13  OO  a  13  50 12  00  a    9  00  a    9  25 7  50  a    8  00 

April  13  00  a  13  50   13  00  a  13  50 9  50  a    9  75  9  00  a    9  25 

May  '  13  25  a  14  00. 13  00  a  13  50 10  00  a  11  00 9  50  a    9  75 

June  14  00  a  14  50 13  25  a  14  00 13  00  a  13  75 10  00  a  II  00 

julv  '  14  50  a  15  00 14  00  a  14  50 13  00  a  13  75 13  00  «  13  50 

August  .     14  50  a  15  00 14  50  o  15  00 13  00  a  13  50 13  00  a  13  50 


The  receipts  of  lard  have  rather  exceeded  those  of 
last  year,  but  the  average  of  jjrices  has  been  about 
the  same.  The  total  exports  since  1st  September 
(all  packages  being  reduced  to  kegs)  are  equal  to 
792,513  kegs,  against  738,956  kegs  last  year.  Of  ihis 
quantity,  222, .')24  kegs  were  exported  to  foreign  ports, 
egainsi"l8M,3.j3  kegs  last  year,  Great  Britain  taking 
61,923  kegs,  against  41,663  last  year.  The  course  of 
the  market  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  an- 
nexed table,  which  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
points  in  each  month,  the  lowest  figures  being  for 
inferior  in  barrels,  and  the  highest  for  prime  in  kegs. 

PRICES  or  LARD,  NEW-ORLEANS,  1851-52. 

1  Ugliest  1  ow^st 

September cents  perlb.  8Vi  a  ]2ii  .83^nl2 

October   8^  a  12     ..8      a  Whi 

November 8     a  \0H  .  .614  a    9 

December 6H  a    b%  .   C^Vi  a    8 

January 63<i  o    9,V,   .5      a    6V; 

February 6     a    9?.i    .5      a    9',<i 

March 7      a    99i..6      a    9H 

Aprd 7      all     ..OV.  a9,'i 

Mav 6)4  a  II      .6^  a  II 

June   8     aWVi.."!      a  \U% 

Julv    8      a\\M...»      a    6?i 

August 10    a  13     .10    a  12 

Lead.— The  discovery  of  gold  in  (-alifornia  has 
greatly  interfered  with  the  production  of  this  article, 
and  our  receipts  the  past  year  have  fallen  to  267, .564 
pigs,  which  is  the  lowest' amount  since  1837.     Our 


largest  receipts  were  765,000  pigs  in  1846-7.  Tho 
great  bulk  of  the  receipts  has  been  forwarded  lo  the 
Norlhern  cities,  the  sales  in  this  market  sciircely 
reaching  20,000  pigs  for  the  entire  season.  The 
extreme  range  of  prices  has  been  §3  75  per  100  lbs. 
in  October,  and  S4  70  in  .lune,  when  it  was  shipjied 
freight  free.  The  total  exports  since  1st  September 
are  256,939  pigs,  against  320,608  pigs  last  year. 

Hemp.— There  has  been  a  further  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  this  article,  the  receijils  since  1st  Sept- 
tcmber  being  17,149  bales,  against  25,116  babs  last 
year.  As  in  the  case  of  lead,  nearly  all  that  is  re- 
ceived is  sent  forward,  only  occasional  parcels  being 
offered  for  sale  in  this  market,  and  those  generally 
of  an  inferior  iiualily.  Under  these  circuiUKianceB 
very  few  sales  have  taken  place  here  during  the  past 
season,  and  those  mostly  of  limited  parcels,  at  an 
extreme  range  of  $h5  a  $95  per  ton  for  dew-rotted. 
The  exports  since  1st  September  are  15,728  bales, 
all  to  Northern  ports. 

Coffee.— This  article  has  rapidly  risen  in  im- 
portance in  our  market,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
take  the  lead  among  our  foreign  imports.  The  first 
direct  cargo  from  Rio  was  in  1635,  and  uji  to  1840 
the  iinporls  only  amounted  to  44,000  I»ags,  while  in 
the  same  year  we  received  from  Cuba,  &c.,  91,000 
bags.  The  following  table,  which  shows  the  direct 
imports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  each  year  for  ten 
years,  will  exhibit  the  rapid  increase  in  ihis  branch 
of  our  foreign  trade,  and  will  also  establish  llie  in- 
teresting fact,  that  this  is  now  the  largest  market  in 
the  world  (out  of  Ura/.il)  for  Rio  coffee. 
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1842— Import  at  New-Orleans bags 120,210 

1843        "  '•  85,438 

1814        "  '• 161,082 

1845  "  "  167,069 

1846  "  "  215,031 

1847  "  "  205,111 

1848  "  "  .-. 239,371 

1849  "  "  299,129 

1850  "  "  225,013 

1851  "  '=  274,690 

1852  "  "  353,016 

The  market  during  the  past  season  has  been  char- 
acterized by  more  steadiness  than  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  for  some  years  previous,  but  the  in- 
crea.sed  supply  has  reduced  the  average  of  prices, 
which  have  fluctuated  between  7  cents  in  December 
and  .January,  and  9?,i  cents  in  April,  as  the  highest 
and  lowest  points.  The  following  table,  which  we 
take  from  the  annual  circular  of  Mr.  II.  T.  Lonsdale, 
Coffee  liroker,  shows  the  monthly  sales  and  average 
prices  for  the  year  ended  July  1st,  1852.  By  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  the  season  for 
Rio  colTee  has  been  8  00-100  cents  per  lb.,  while  the 
year  previous  it  was  10  18-100  cents. 

Bngs  Price 

1851— .Tulv 20,613 . . .  .8:55-100 

August 0,931 . . .  .8:94 

September  10,973. ..  .8:29 

October 25,992 ...  .7:89 

November 47,904 8:24 

December 20,473 . . .  .8:20 

1852— January 53,014 ....  7:87 

February 52,109. . .  .8:00 

March 48,337 ....  9;  1 2 

April 34,301.... 9:31 

May 39,198.... 9:22 

June 42,278....  8:73 

402,191        8:60-100 

The  above  sales  include  the  transactions  from  im- 
porters' and  speculators'  hands,  and  e.xceed  the 
quantity  taken  for  consumption  by  about  30,000 
bags. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  imports,  stock, 
etc.  : 

Estimated  stock  ont  of  grocers'  hands  on 
1st  Sept.,  1851,  of  all  kinds bags,  4,000 

Imports  direct  from — 

Rio  de  Janeiro 353,616 

Cuba,  Laguira,  &c 12,525—366,141 

Stirling. 


Received  (Coastwise  for  sale  (estimated) 55,000 

Making  »  supply  of 425,141 

Total  supply  last  year 353,557 


Increase. 


71,384 


In  the  direct  imports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  is 
an  increase,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  78,926 
bags.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  2,158  bags  in  the 
imports  from  Cuba,  &c.,  and  of  18,800  bags  in  the 
receipts  coastwii^e  for  sale.  The  present  stock  of 
all  kinds,  out  of  grocers'  hands,  is  estimated  at 
35,000  hags,  which  would  leave  390.141  bags  as  the 
quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and 
South,  against  379,757  bags  last  year  ;  or  an  increase 
of  40,384  bags.  The  quantity  of  Rio  Coffee  taken  for 
consumption  in  the  whole  United  States  during  the 
past  year  is  estimated  at  845,000  bags,  of  which 
nearly  one  half  was  furnished  through  this  market, 
where  the  aggregate  ofsales  for  the  year  has  been  over 
six  millions  uf  dollars.  In  a  statement  published  in 
the  Baltimore  American,  said  to  be  from  reliable  au- 
thority, the  total  produce  of  all  countries  for  1852 
is  put  down  at  548,000,000  pounds,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  Europe  and  the  United  .states,  at  the 
present  ratio,  is  estimated  at  640,000.000  pounds, 
which  would  be  equal  to  4,000,000  bags  Brazil.  The 
stock  on  the  1st  July  was  estimated  at  125,000,000 
lbs.  for  Europe,  and  25,000,000  lbs.  for  the  United 
States. 

Our  advices  from  Rio  are  to  the  3d  .luly.  The  cir- 
culars of  30th  June  (the  close  of  the  crop  year)  state 
the  total  e.xports  to  be  1,881,.559  bags,  against  1,669,967 
bags  the  year  previous.  Of  this  quantity  our  own 
country  has  taken  952,498  bags,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  New-Orleans  ,^46,262,  New-York  260,179, 
Baltimore  207,792,  Philadelphia  81,125,  Charleston 
25.732,  Boston  11,758,  Mobile  11,261,  Savannah  4,369, 
California  4,020  bags.  The  few  samples  of  new 
crop  which  had  been  received  proved  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  crop 
will  be  fully  an  average  one  in  quantity. 

Exchange. —  The  Exchange  market  has  main- 
tained a  good  degree  of  steadiness  during  the  past 
season,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  annexed 
table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  quota- 
tions in  each  month,  for  sterling,  and  for  bills  at  sixty 
days' sight  on  New- York.  These  figures  are  intended 
to  represent  the  prevailing  range  of  the  market, 
though  there  have  probably  been,  at  most  periods, 
some  transactions  at  rates  both  above  and  below 
them. 


New- York  60  Days. 


a  lOVj 83<3  a 


Highest 
Mooths.  .  per  ceut.  pm. 

September 10 

October 10 

Novemljcr 9 

December .  9 

January 63^  a    93:. 

February sy,  a    Q)i 

March 

April 8hi  a   Ol^i 8H  a 

May 834  o   93; 

June 
July 


Lowest  Highest  Lr 

per  cent.  pnx.  per  cent.  dis.  per  ci 

all      10      oil      15^o2     134 

all      dH  a    83^ 2      a2J^ 3 

a  10     6li  a   an 134(i2J<; 23 


934. 
9  . 
9 


August . 


a2}^ 2 

a2M 2}^ 

ai^i 2M 

2 
lii 

m  a  134 134 

934fllO}.i 9      a  10     1      o  IM 15-i 

'4  a  10?^ 9}Aa](\H    34  o  1     1 


8hi  a    914 8^  a    QU IH  a  Hi 

1      a  l> 

8M 


.10     a  1034 9340103^ ?4al 


Dt.dia_ 
a  23^ 
a  354 
a334 
a2}^ 
a3 
a  3 
a2M 
a  m 
a2 
a  134 
a  li£ 
a  m 


Freights. —The  freight  marliet  has  presented 
considerable  fluctuations  during  the  past  season, 
though  it  has  generally  been  characterized  by  ra- 
ther more  steadiness  than  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  for  several  years  past,  the  extreme  range  for 
Cotton  to  Liverpool  being  ijd.  to  ?8d.  per  lb.  The 
following  table,  which  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
rates  in  each  month,  for  cotton  to  Liverpool,  will  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  course  of  the  market : 

HigTiest.  Lowest. 

September Jijd 3jd. 

October Sj 7.]6 

November J^ 7-16 


Highest  Lowest 

December 3^ 15-32 

January % 7-16 

February -.  .5-16 13-32 

March 5-16  9-16 

April 9-16  fS 

May U 9-ie 

June H % 

July H % 

August 5-16 % 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  from  sea  since  Ist 
September,  1851,  is  2,351,  viz  :  607  ships,  213  steam- 
ships, 371  barks,  287  brigs,  and  673  schooners  ;  and 
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the  entries  at  the  custom-house  for  the  year  ended 
30lh  .Iiiiie.  1851,  were  as  follows  :  whole  nuiiiticr  of 
Vessels  i.'ZCd  ;  lonniige,  910,855.  The  increase,  com- 
pared Willi  last  year,  is  212  vessels  and  142,827  tons. 
Included  in  tlie  arrivals  are  412  foreign  vessels,  from 
foreign  ports,  with  a  total  measurement  of  185,38li 
tons.  This  is  an  increase  on  last  year  of  80  vessels 
and  4S,38S  tons. 

COMMERCE   OF   NEW-ORLEANS.— TONNAGE   ENTERED. 

3d  quarter,  July  to  September,  1651. 

No.  of  Ves- 

mIs-  Tonnng*. 

American  from  foreign  ports 74 26,187  07 

Foreign 30....     6,564  47 

Coastwise 223 74,347  00 


327 


.107,098  54 


Ath  tptarter,  October  to  December,  1651. 

American  from  foreign  ports 170 61,776  86 

Foreign 148....  70,916  01 

Coastwise 386  ...173,909  15 

704,... 306,602  07 

1st  quarter,  January  to  March,  1852. 

American  from  foreign  ports 1 75 82,209  27 

Foreign 140 ... .  07.039  94 

Coastwise 305 ....  1 10,395  36 


620.... 259,644  62 

2rf  quarter,  April  to  June,  1852. 

American  from  foreign  ports 155 71,9!6  77 

Foreign 95....  40,867  08 

Coastwise 365 124,695  85 

615.... 237,509  75 

Recapitulation. 

Total  3d  quarter,  1851 327. ..  .107,998  54 

,    4lh      "  "    704 306.6(12  07 

1st   "   1852 620.... 259,644  62 

2d   "    "  615.... 237,509  75 

Total  to  .Tune,  30th,  1852 2266.. .  .910,855  08 

Total  the  year  previous 2054 768,028  04 

Increase  this  year 212 142,827,04 

TONNAGE  CLEARED. 

Zd  quarter,  July  to  September,  1851. 

American  for  foreign  ports 105  ...  43,939  13 

Foreign 48 16.001  44 

Coastwise 167 63,584  07 

340.... 123,524  64 
Ath  quarter,  October  to  December,  1851. 


American  for  foreign  ports 184. . 

Foreign 58.. 

Coastwise 269 . 


96,133  20 
21,414  00 
9-1, 987  65 


514.... 212,534  65 

\st  quarter,  January  to  March,  1852. 

American  for  foreign  ports 189 101,406  40 

Foreign 173 82,114  83 

Coastwise 316. ..  .130,282  29 

678.... 213,803  66 

Zd  quarter,  April  to  June,  1852v 

American  for  foreign  ports 240 128,424  54 

Foreign 122....  56,031   93 

Coastwise 308 ....  94,722  84 

670.... 279,179  41 


Recapitulation. 

Total  3d  quarter,  1851 340. ...  123,524  64 

4th      "  "     514....212.."):t4  85 

Lst       "         1S.')2 678.... 313.803  66 

2d        "  "    670.... 279,179  41 

Total  to  .Tune,  30th,  1852  2202. . .  .9?9,042  66 

Total  the  year  previous 2197 775,081  69 

Increase  this  year 105 154,900  92 

EXPORTS — Ni:\V-ORLKANS,   1851-2. 
AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 

American  Vessels  tn  Foreign  Countries. 

3d  quarter,  1851 $4,058,085 

4th      "  "    8,936,430 

1st      "        1652 8,5-12.789 

2d        "  "    11,931,884 

33,469, 168 

Foreisrn  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

3d  quarter,  1851 $1,302,995 

4th      "  "     969,215 

1st      "        1952 7,478,048 

2d       "  "    4,856,751 

14,6(17.009 
Coastioise. 

3d  quarter,  1851 $4,538,830 

4th       "  "    6,102,449 

1st   "   1852 11,498,214 

2d   "    "  7,068,879 

28.208,372 

Total  foreign 48,076,197 

Coastwi.so 28,208,372 

Grand  total ...$76,344,569 

FOREIGN  PRODICE. 

American  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

3d  quarter,  1851 $47,332 

4th      "  '•    31.805 

1st   "   1852 60,279 

2d   "    "  66,520 


$205,936 
Foreign  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countrie.t. 

3d  quarter,  1851   $  3,875 

4th      '•  "    8,798 

1st   "   1832 20,950 

2d   "     "  11,157 

41,780 
Grand  total $250,716 

RECEIPTS  BY  THE  NEW  CANAL,  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Statement  of  produce  received  in  the  New  Basin, 
for  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1652.  Furnished 
liy  Capt.  .lames  Stockton. 

Cotton— bales 40,650 

Lumber— yellow  pine  and  cypress — feet.. 30,570, 000 

Wood — oak,  ash  and  pine — cords  28,20t) 

Hricks 19,.')'..'9.(I(I0 

Sand— bbls 1 0 1.850 

Shells- bbls 27,000 

Charcoal— bbls 114,360 

Tar— bbls 1,872 

kegs 12,060 

Shingles .*. .   1,814,000 

Laths 5,090,000 

]50,000 

13,900 

2,408 

11,715 

33,763 

310 


Staves. 

Sash  and  doors— pairs. . 

Spirits  turpentine — bbls. 

Rosin — bbls 

Salt,  sacks   

Cotton  Gins 
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Hides 3,024 

Corn  Mills 19 

Domestics — bales 1,478 

Sheep  skins — bales 4 

Hay— hales 20 

Bui-kets— dozen 1,006 

Tobacco — leaf— boxes 844 

Merchandise — boxes 53 

Moss — hales 30 

Cotton  seed — bags 14 

AVool— bags 6 

Suuiir-bbls 870 

Molasses— bbls 893 

Fish— bbls ; 130 

Caniphene — bbls 10 

Knees,  white  and  live  oak 1,165 

Pickets 13,000 

Clap  boards 165,000 

Gunnv  bass — bales 285 

Horned  Cattle 123 

Paper — bundles 110 

Barrels  — empty 1,150 

Rass — bales     4 

Mahosany — logs 20 

Deer  Skins— bales 16 

Almonds — sacks 35 

Bottles,  empty — casks 17 

White  oak  bark — cords   35 

Cedar  logs 240 

Turpentine,  raw — bbls 73 

STATEMENT  OF  COTTON,  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1851 Bales  15390 

Arrived  since  the  27th  ultimo 2740 

Arrived  previously 1426443 

Total  receipts  for  12  months 1429183 

Add.  made  from  waste  and  damag- 
ed cotton  and  samples.. estimated,      1000 

1430183 


1445573 

Exported  since  27th  ultimo 2716 

Exported  previously 1431 899 

Shipped  to  western  states 1200 

Total  exports  for  12  months 1435815 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1852 Bales        9758 

STATEMENT  OF  TOBACCO,  NEW-OELEANS. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1851 Hhds      23871 

Arrived  since  the  27th  ultimo 1252 

Arrived  previously 88423 

Additional  hhds.  made  from  samples, 
repacking,  &c 200 

Total  receipts  for  1 2  months 69875 

Exported  since  27th  ultimo...       1505  113746 

Exported  previously 92210 

Total  exports  for  12  months 93715 

City  consumption,  baling,  &c 1200— -94915 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1832 Hhds.      18831 


COMPARATIVE    ARRIVALS,  EXPORTS,  AND     STOCKS    OF 
COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  AT  NEW-ORLEANS, 

For  ten  years— from  1st  September  each  year. 


TOBACCO — HHliS 


1851-52 
1850-51 
1849-5f) 
1848-44 
1817-48 
1816-47 
1845-46 
1844-15 
L843-44 
1812-43 


1429183 

995036 

!  837723 

1142382 

1213805 

740069 

1053633 

]  979238 

910854 

1089642 


1435815 
997458 
838591 

1167303 

1201897 
724508 

1054857 
984616 
895375 

1088870 


9758  89675 
15390  64030 
16612  60304 
15180  52335 
37401  55882 
23493  55588 

6832  72896 

7556  71493 
12934  82435 

4700^92509 


COMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  EXCHANGE  ON  LONDON, 
PARIS  AND  NEW-VORK. 

On  the  1st  of  each  month  for  three  years  past— sixty 
day  bills 


Sept . , 

Oct.. 

Nov . 

Dec. 

.Ian . . 

Feb.. 

Mar  . 

April 

May.. 

June. 

July. 

Aug., 


a 

§ 

p.1 
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pni 

per  » 

lOM 

5   12 

IOi<! 

5  15 

7 

5  25 

9ii 

5  20 

9K, 

5  20 

sh 

5  25 

9 

5  22 

9 

5  22 

8M 

5  25 

9;<. 

5  20 

lOH 

5  20 

10 

5  18 

1850-1 

1849-50. 

J£ 

^ 

R 

,.    i    8 

tf 

i" 

i  1  >: 

>3 

(S 

1 
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^ 

1 1 
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per  * 
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pm 
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9^,; 

5  28 

IM 

8M 

5  25      K 

9>.i 

5  28 

\% 

'  9?.i 

5  30      J< 

7M 

5  32 

m 

9J4 

5  28    1^ 

8 

5  30 

\% 

8 

5  32    13i 

7'i 

5  28 

^ri 

7H 

5  35    15i 

7J<. 

5  30 

2 '4 

■Uli 

5  30    15i 

5  23 

2^ii 

5  .•!2    IJi 

10 

5  10 

% 

7J« 

5  35    1?S 

10 

5  12 

% 

93.1 

5  27|  a 

10  Ui 

5  10 

S/ 

93^ 

b  27      % 

10)^ 

',5  08 

Uk 

1  9}«. 

5  271  m 

^   9ii 

Is  10 

ly. 

1!  9\ 

5  29>     7i 

MONTHLY  ARRIVALS   OF   FLATBOATS — NEW-ORLEANS 


Sep.  3  ..      5 1    ■■  .5 

Oct.  1  ..      1    ..      4     2 5      -  13 

Nov.  1 •  1 

Dec.  34  ..    12    ..      2     3 12  54 

Jan..  58  11    43      6    ..      3 3     .-  124 

Feb.  39  11    20      4      5 4    ..  83 

Mar  88  7    77    ..    10      3 30    ..  215 

Apr.  31  9  1^9  ..    14    20    ..      1    --  31    11  226 

May  90  26    74  ..    30    16    ..     ..      3  11      2  252 

June  7  13  U  ..  31   4 85  .-  150 

July  3  8   5  ..  87 --  50  ..  153 

Aug.  2  3  1 ^  _^  _::_!!_:■  _^ 

To'u  357  "88  358  ~10  183    51     1     2     3  250    15  1318 

Also  about  150  from  various  states  with  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  lumber,  fcc.,  making  a  total  of  1.468. 

COMPARATIVE  KATES  OF  FREIGHT,  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Ore  Cotton  and  Tobacco  to  Liverpool,  Havre  and 
New-York,  on  the  Jirst  of  each  month,  for  the  past 
two  years. 


Esp'ts 

Stacks 

93715 

18831 

~  54501 

23871 

57955 

14842 

52896 

13293 

60364 

14851 

50376 

22336 

:  62045 

17924 

^  68679 

7673 

84249 

4859 

89691 

4873 

COTTOX— PER  POl-XD 

1851-52                   1 

1850-51 

Livpl 

HavTd 

N.  Y. 

Livpl. 

Havre 

X.  Y. 

Sept.. 

5^d 

%ct 

?^ct 

7-16d 

%ct 

J^ct 

Oct. . . 

7-16 

15-16 

% 

7-16 

H 

Nov.  . 

M 

1 

5a 

¥ 

^ 

Dec. . 

7-16 

% 

J5  - 

7-16 

'« 

a 

Jan.  . 

7-16 

H 

13-32 

% 

H 

Feb... 

7-16 

15-16 

9-16 

9-16 

15-16 

H 

March 

?8 

% 

5/ 

13-16 

in 

1 

April.. 

9-16 

IH 

'A 

y» 

H 

May. . 

1-16 

w 

H 

k 

% 

a 

June.. 

y» 

% 

% 

% 

1 

H 

Julv... 

5-16 

% 

% 

H 

% 

Aug.  . 

yz 

% 

% 

\     7-16 

bi 

0]2 
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TOBACCO — PER  HOGSHEAD 


Sept. 

35s  Oii 

t     .. 

*.4  50  1 

32s  fid 

$7  00 

Oct... 

35    0 

8  00 

4  00 

32     6 

7  00 

Nov. 

37    6 

10  CO 

30     0 

Do.-.. 

8  00 

Juii. 

8  00 

35     0 

Fi'b. . 

40    0 

March 

6  00 

April.. 

45    0 

7  00 

Mav 

7  75 

June. 

35    0 

7  00 

4  00 

35     0 

July . 

30    0 

6  75 

3  50 

35     0 

Aug 

30    0 

6  75 

3  00 

35     0 

$2  50 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 
5  00 
7  (10 
9  00 

5  50 
0  00 

6  00 
4  50 
4  50 


FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE,  NEW-ORLEANS,  DIRECT 
IMTORT.S  OF  COFFEE,  SUGAR  AND  SALT. 

For  thfee  years,  Oom  September  1  to  August  31. 


11851-211850-1  40—50 


CofTee,  Ilarana bags    12523    10367 

Coffee,  Rio hags  353611) 274690 

Sugar,  Havana boxes'  25673   29293 

Salt,  Liverpool sacks  5S0l0fiJ420838 


1(1627 
22.')013 

18843 
468932 


Salt,  Turks  Island,  &c...bush.235952;419685  583183 

Comparative  Prirrs  middling  to  /air  Cottons,  Sugar 
on  the  Levee,  Molassex  on  the  Levee,  and  Flour  at 
I\'(ic- Orleans,  on  the  _first  of  each  month,  from 
\st  September,  1851,  to  Z\st  August,  1852. 


bugar 


cents  cents 

9      aid      3'.ia6H 
[8     a    9!:,-  33i  a6J<i 
7      o    8ii  3      a6?4 
7M  a   8?a|2M  a  6 
17 'i  o    8)<-i2      a5J<:. 
\-yi  a   8?4|2      o5k 
;7?i  o    9     \iH  «5!r, 
|7'i  a    9     |2!^  a5?4 
\l%  a   ^H  iH.  «5?4 
,9^1  a  ..     13^  a  6 
'9Ha..     '3Ha6 
i9)<  a  ..     \3}i  o65i 


cents 

dollars 

25 

a  30 

3J^  a  5 

23 

a  30 

33i  a43i 

18 

a  27 

33^  am 

23-^ 

a  24 

VA  aA% 

17 

o20J<' 

3?i  a  5k' 

15 

a  20;<, 

4      a  5?^ 

20 

a  25 

iH  ai\ 

15 

a  26 

3?8  aA\ 

20 

a  28 

31-4  a  39i 

23 

o2S 

3?^  o  3?5 

20 

a  28 

334  a  i'H. 

18 

a  28 

3     o3?S 

September 

Oclolier 

November 

December. 

January... 

February  . 

March 

April 

May 

Jun^ 

July 

August . . . 

NEW-ORLEANS   MORTALITY,    1851-52. 

From  September  \st,  1851,  to  Augustus,  inclusive,  1852. — Fro»i  Dr.  Axson^s  New-Orleans  Medical  Journal. 

8 

s. 


IMPORTS    OF    SrECIV>"NEW-ORLEANS. 

For  flvo  years,  from  1st  Sep.  to  31st  Aug. 

1851-52 16.278.523 

18.i0-51 7.9:i7.119 

.'849-50 3  792  662 

1848-9   2501.250 

1847-8  1.845,808 

Statement  of  the  Deposits  and  Coinage  at  the  Branch 
Mint,  New-Orleans,  from  the  \st  of  August,  1851, 
to  the  3lst  July,  1852,  inclusive. 

COLD  DEPOSITS. 

California  gold  bullion $5,821,695  22 

Other  g.ild  bullion 139,608  79 

Total  gold  deposits §5,061,304  01 

SILVER  DEPOSITS. 

Silver  extracted  from  Cali- 
fornia gold $36,568  23 

Other  silver  bullion 105,777  97 

Total  silver  deposits 142,346  20 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  deposits  $6,103,650  21 

Last  year 9,107,722  39 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Pieces  VaTne 

Double  eagles 228.000 . .  4 ,560,000 

Easles 131 ,500. .    1 ,315,000 

Half  eagles 8,000..         40,000 

Quarter  eagles 98,000..      245,000 

Gold  dollars 210,000..      210.000 

675,500.. $6,370,000 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Pieces  Valne 

Half  doUars 204,000 132,000 

Quarter  doKars 144,000 36,000 

Dimes.   : 320,000..,.  32,000 

Half  dimes 640,000 32,000 

Three-cent  pieces ....  120,000 2,G00 

1,488,000... 235,600 

Total  coinage....  2,1 63,000 $  6,G(l5.e0O 

Last  year 5,625,000 10,044,500 


September 

October 

November. . . . 

DecemV)er 

January,  1852. 

February 

March 

April 
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June 

July.' 
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201 

54 

181 

119- 

72 

63 
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1 

1 

3 

30 

43 

514 

162 

56 

162 

102 

69 

33 

10 
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0 

0 

32 
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90 
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84 

44 

11 

3 
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0 

0 

4 

17 

56 
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94 
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78 
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33 

14 

4 

0 

1 

0 

7 

15 

64 
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97 

60 

123 

39 

6 

6 

0 

1 

1 

11 

42 

51 

477 

155 

91 

106 

85 

128 

38 

14 

4 
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0 

6 

22 

4>.> 

462 

190 

72 

138 

67 

95 

46 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

5 

27 

45 

502 

227 

99 

146 

90 

99 

51 

8 
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7 

40 

32 
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290 

118 

209 

112 
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7 

30 

51 
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144 

757 
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74 

101 

8 

4 
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26 

41 

769 

301 

108 

339 
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68 

61 

2 

9 

3 
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2 

2 

67 

56 
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305 
2921 

141 
1178 

360 
2861 
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1141 

68 
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6 

9 
52 

1 
11 

7 
17 

1 
6 

15 
81 

48 
396 

63 

7555 

1212 

601  1 

SPECIAL  FORMS  OF  DISEASE  TABULATED. 


Mnnth* 

TriBintis 

smi- 

1651 

F«Ter 

Cholera 

DyB€ntery 

Nascentium 

CoiiTuliions 

Tetanus 

Conmniption 

bom 

September 

114... 

....        5... 

29... 

....  23.... 

....  42... 

7... 

....    50 

..    14 

October   

71... 

....       8... 

49  .. 

....  18.... 

...     28... 

8... 

....   49^-.... 

..   15 

November 

73... 

....     78... 

37... 

....  29.,.. 

....  27... 

4... 

....    60 

..  24 

December 

50... 

....     28... 

29... 

...     9.... 

....   19... 

7. . . 

...     56 

..  29 

Januarv,  1852 

48... 

....      2     . 

17... 

....   13.... 

....  20... 

....  7... 

....  72 

..  27 

February 

63... 

....      0... 

20... 

....   10.... 

....  27... 

4... 

...  67 

..  24 

March 

. ...     63... 

....       1... 

26... 

....     9.... 

....   17... 

....  6... 

....  63 

..  24 

April 

....  47  ... 

....      6... 

....  21    ... 

....   12... 

....  34... 

....   2.... 

....  60 

..   14 

Mav 

29... 

....     63... 
....  559... 

42... 

24... 

....    a.... 

....   10.... 

....  49... 
....   55... 

....  4.... 
....  4... 

....  67 

....  58 

..  26 

June 

69... 

..   12 

July   

78 

....   173  .. 
..       101... 

21.... 

44... 

'.'.'.'.  22.'.'.'. 

....   38... 
....'51... 

....10.... 
....  3... 

....  48     ... 
....103       .. 

..  24 

August 

160... 

..  30 

Totals 865. 


.109. 


.407 65. 


.263 


COMMERCE    OF  ST.  LOUIS. 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  CIIAIUTY  IIOSTITAL. 


DUchargos 


Month.  , 

ISil  MHlfs 

September 1701 . 

October 1505. 

November....^ 1092 

Decetiiber 1150. 

January,  1852 1175. 

February 1168 

March 939. 

April 699. 

May 829 . 

June 988. 

July 1141. 

August 1288. 


FemiileS 

...  616.. 
...  470.. 
. ..  290.. 
...  319.. 
...  343.. 
. ..  404.. 
. ..  323.. 
, ..  287.. 
. ..  384  . 
. ..  422.. 
...  387.. 
. ..   507.. 


MiiW.'s 
1052. 
1359. 
1006. 

9.55. 

858. 

1052. 

,     915. 

693, 

703. 

791. 

982. 
1163. 


Feiiuiled 
..  516... 
..  438.. 
..  322... 
. .  272.. 
. .  304.. 
..  371.. 
. .  362.. 
. .  282.. 
. .  302.. 
. .  349... 
. .  349.. 
. .  444.. 


Males 

.  109. 

..  118. 

.  139. 

.  117. 

.  115. 

.  132 

.  113. 

.  84. 

.  143. 

.  142. 

, .  100. 

, .  101. 


FeiDales 

....  29 

....  25 

....  32 

....  18 

....  28 

....  33 

....  29 

....  28 

....  60 

....  71 

....  33 

....  26 


Total 13675 4752 12129 4431 1413. 


..412 


Admissions  Discharges  Deaths 

Total  number,  18,427 Total,  19.500 Total,  1825. 

Of  this  number  admitted  there  were  natives  of  the  United   Stales 1,754 

"  "  natives  of  foreign  countries 16,468 

"  "  places  of  nativity 195 


POSTAGE  LAW  OF  1852.— This  law  is  a  liberal 
advance  upon  the  previou.s  one. 

Sm:ill  newspapers  and  periodicals,  published 
monthly  or  oftener.  and  pamphlets  not  containing 
more  tlian  sixteen  octavo  pages  each,  when  sent  in 
single  packages,  weighing  at  least  eight  ounces,  to 
one  address,  and  pre-paid  by  affixing  postage  stamps 
thereto,  shall  bo  charged  only  half  of  a  cent,  for 
each  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  notwithstand- 
ing the  postage  calculated  on  each  separate  article 
of  such  package  would  exceed  that  amount.  That 
books,  bound  or  unbound,  not  weighing  over  four 
pounds,  shall  be  deemed  mailable  matter,  and  shall 
be  chargeable  with  p(*tage  at  one  cent  an  ounce 
for  all  distances  under  three  thousand  miles,  and 
two  cents  an  ounce  for  all  distances  over  three 
thousand  miles,  to  which  fifty  per  cent,  shall  be 
addeck  in  all  cases  where  the  same  may  be  sent 
■without  being  pre-paid,  and  all  printed  matter 
chargeable  by  weight  shall  be  weighed  when  dry. 

Q,uarterly  rales  of  postage  when  paid  in  advance,  on 
Kewspupers  and  Periodicals  sent  from  the  office  of 
publication  to  actual  suhscribers.  from  and  after 
the  30(/i  of  September.  1852. 
Weekly    newspapers    (one  ^ 

copy  only)  sent  tu  actual  1  >•       ^ 

subscribers    within    the    ^  *  "a       '^ 

county     where    printed    §  '§  ^        il 

and  published —       —  free 

Newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals not  exceeding  Ik 
oz.  in  weight,  when  cir- 
culated    in     the     state 

where  published 223...  93 3j | 

Newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals of  the  weight  of  3  oz. 
and  under,  sent  to  any 

part  of  the  United  States   4.51.. .19V e\ IJ 

Over  Sand  not  over 4  oz...    91  ...39 13 3 

Over  4  and  not  over  5  oz.  $1-36 j..  ..58J 19i 4i 

Over  5  and  not  over  6  oz...  182   ...78i 26 6' 

Over  6  and  not  over 7  oz...2'27i.--97^....32j "j 

Over  7  and  not  over  8  oz.. 2  73  ..117 39' 9 

DIRF.CTIO'S. 

1st.  When  the  weight  of  any  publication  exceeds 
eight  ounces,  the  same  progressive  rate  of  postage, 
laid  down  in  the  above  table,  must  be  charged. 

2d.  Publishers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
may  send  to  each  other  from  their  respective  offices 
of  publication,  free  of  postage,  one  copy  of  each 
publication  ;  and  may  also  send  to  each  actual 
subscriber,  inclosed  in  their  publications,  bills  and 
receipts  for  th<!  same  free  of  postage. 

3d.  Postmasters  are  not  entitled  to  receive  news- 
papers free  of  postage  under  their  franking  pri- 
Tilege. 


4th.  If  the  publisher  of  any  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical, after  beiiij  three  months  previously  notified 
that  his  publication  is  not  taken  out  of  the  office  to 
which  it  is  sent  for  delivery,  continues  to  forward 
such  publication  in  the  mail,  the  postmaster  to 
whose  office  such  publication  is  sent,  will  dispose  of 
the  ,same  for  the  postage,  unless  the  publisher  shall 
pay  it  ;  and  whenever  any  printed  matter  of  any 
description,  received  during  one  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year,  shall  liave  remained  in  the  office  with- 
out being  called  for  during  the  whole  of  any  suc- 
ceeding quarter,  the  postmaster  of  such  office  will 
sell  the  same,  and  credit  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
in  his  quarterly  accounts  in  the  u.sual  manner.  • 

5th.  tiuarterly  payments  in  advance  may  be 
made  either  at  the  mailing  office  or  the  offic  e  of 
delivery.  When  made  at  the  mailing  office,  s  atis- 
factory  evidi'uce  of  such  payment  must  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  delivery. 

COMMERCE  OF'ST.  LOUIS.— Imports  into  St. 
Louis  by  the  river  for  two  years  commencing  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1850,  and  ending  December  31st,  1851. 

Articles.  1851.  1850. 

.Apples,  green,  bbls 13,094..  20,291 

dried,  bbls.  &  sacks,  20,64234  14,766 

Axes,  bo.xes 692..  1,875 

Bacon,  casks 76,1833^  27,106 

"     bo.xes 962..  6,195 

"     bulk  lbs 310,495..  558,703 

Bagging,  pieces 2,765..  1,262 

Barley,  bushels 149,859..  72,591 

Beans,  barrels 1,862..  1,378 

"      sacks  8,156..  3,017 

Beef,  barrels 19,119..  11,423 

"      a  do 1,854..  775 

"      tierces 

Beeswax,  sacks,  bbls.,  bxs.,  650}^ 

Boots,  boxes 19,735..  27,160 

•'     trunks 680. .  2,800 

Brandy,  bbls 2,855. .  5,723 

Buffalo  robes 95,844..  64,654 

Butter,  bbls 2,181..  1,926 

"      kegs   4,54534  5,349 

"      firkins 3,636..  3,234 

Candles,  sperm,  boxes 139,.  496    . 

"       tallow,     "       3,092.  2,806 

Cattle 1,819..  1.376 

Cheese,  boxes 31,340..  26,38134 

"        casks 422.. 

Cider,  barrels 54034  801 

Cigars,  foreign,  boxes,  1000  |  j  ggg  gg  381 

each )  '       "  ' 

Cigars,    domestic,*  boxes,  )  gng  j  goo 

1000  each i  '  ■  ' 

Coffee,  sacks 103,123..  73,281 

Corn,  bushels 1,834,689.,  1,016,077 
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Articles.  1851. 

Cotton  yams,  packages 

Dry  goods,  boxes 1 08.583 . . 

"         packages 480,589.. 

"          bales    41,2-24.. 

Fish,  kegs 1,810.. 

"     bo.\Ps 4,783. . 

*'     barrels (),hC4.. 

"     ball'liarrels 2,105.. 

Feathers,  sacks 1,143.. 

Fla.sisecil,  barrels , 4,4003^ 

Flour,  barrels 194,857. . 

hairdo 6,324.. 

Furs,  packages 3,051 . . 

Gil),  barrels   939.. 

Ginseng,  sacks  and  barrels.  42.. 

Glass,  bo.\cs. 

Hay,  bUles 23,280  . 

Hemp,  hales 64,607. . 

Hemp  seed,  barrels 355.. 

Hides 99,.362. . 

Hogs  17,685.. 

Horses f33.. 

Iron  bars,  tons 9,3875:£ 

"   pigs.i 6,683'4 

"   castings 1,214.. 

Lard,  barrels 60.646M 

"     kegs 16,227.. 

Lead,  pigs 521,734.. 

'•      bars,  lbs 38,250.. 

"      white,  kegs 797.. 

"      red,          "   91,. 

Malt  liijuors,  barrels •  8,200^ 

Molasses,       "       40,530,'^ 

Nails,  kegs 63,736.. 

Oakum,  bales 1,506. . 

Oats,  bushels 776,141.. 

Onions,  sacks  and  barrels. .  21,897. . 

Oil,  sperm,  barrels 1,677. 

"    castor,        "      459.. 

"•    linseed,      "      1,201}^ 

"    train,          "      394.. 

"    lard,            "      212.. 

Paper,  wrapping,  reams  . . .  47,914. . 

,"       writing,          "     6,579.. 

Peaches,  green,  barrels 1,207. . 

"        dried,        "      1,187  . 

"           "       sacks 4,273.. 

Peltries,  packages 1 ,066 . . 

Pork,  barrels 114,899.. 

"      halfdo 3,052.. 

"      bulk 11.873,645. .1 

Potatoes,  bbls.  and  sacks  . .  58,650. . 

Powder,  kegs 14,887.. 

Qu^ensware,  casks 2,720. . 

"            crates 2,453 . . 

Rice,  tierces 2,579  Ji 

Rope,  hemp,  coils 33,935.. 

"       .Manilla,  " 1,643.. 

Rum,  bbls 198. . 

Rye,  bushels  7,650.. 

Salt,  domestic,  fine,  barrels,  444.. 

"            "         coarse,     "  37,200. . 

"    Liverpool  B,  sacks 17,302.. 

"    G.  alum,            "      ...  119,^67.. 

"     Turks  I.            "      46,594.. 

8l\eep 6,001 . . 

Shoes,  bo.xes 12,057  . 

"        trunks 509,. 

Skins  5,152,. 

Soap,  boxes  2, .521 . . 

Sugar,  hhds 29.722,. 

"      barrels 22,270,, 

"       boxes   16,098.. 

Tallow,  casks 376  . 

"       barrels 1,175J^ 

Tar,           "      10,090., 

"           kegs 5,8flO.. 

Tin  plate,  boxes 6,677.. 

Tea,  chests 1,058. . 

"     half  chests 2,694.. 

Tobacco,  hhds lu.26fl.. 

"        boxes,  manufact'd.  10,235.. 

Vinegar,  barrels 755. . 

Wheat,  bushels 1,644,861.. 


1852. 

94,162 

362,9,"!6 

26,298 

1,198 

5,843 

6,758 

2,192 

1,593 

2,348 

326,072 

7,321 

2,180 

790 

677 

25.271 

62,698 

750 

80,815 

12,226 

2,098 

14,322 

4,468 

2,485 

100,001 

17,433 

601,780 

113,150 

8,975 

7,725 

32,403 

88,813 

2,612 

712,617 

14,629 

2,038 

1,678 

2,587 

348 

50,500 

10,990 

743 

2,260 

5,831 

1,362 

135,662 

7,321 

1,474,041 

13,401 

18,505 

3,197 

2,508 

3,389 

33  442 

5',649 

706 

3,468 

805 

24,219 

23,252 

159,699 

94,038 

2,924 

17,022 

2,618 

6,718 

24.159 

12,273 

13,926 

439 

809 

1,126 

5,219 

9,993 

2,873 

5,906 

9,272 

10,309 

1,134 

1,863,750 


Articles.  18.51.  1850. 

Whisky,  barrels 48,541M  38,813 

Wine            " 5,.S64!<<  8,972 

Wool,  sacks 1,684..  1,509 

Note. — Several  important  articles  in  the  trade 
of  St.  Louis  are  oniitled  in  the  list  of  imports  to 
this  city. 

SAVAN'XAH,  Georgi.*.— We  regret  not  to  have 
bei'ii  iible  k)  procure  1  iter  and  morn  iinport^int  infor- 
mation upon  ihi.s  city  tli:in  ap|)pars  uiuler  it>  appro- 
priate head,  or  uiiiler  that  of  Georu'ia  Raillioads, 
United  Slate*  Cotion  Crop,  &c.,  but  we  were  disap- 
pointed  from  an  unexpected  quirier. 

The  returns  of  population  hy  the  la.st  census, 
(below)  and  for  which  we  are  inacbti-d  to  a  friend, 
are  supposed  to  tall  short  of  the  reality  by  at  least 
2,000. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  1st  Januatiy,  1852.— 
There  are  in  the  United  States  Navy  68  captains,  97 
commanders,  327  lieutenants,  passed  midshipmea 
233,  niidsliipinen  171. 

Ships  of  the  line.— Pennsylvania,  120  guns  ; 
Franklin,  74  ;  Columbus,  74  ;  Ohio,  74  ;  North  Oaro- 
lina,  74  ;  Delaware,  Alabama,  S'errnont,  Virginia, 
New-York,  New-Orleans,  74  guns  each.  To- 
tal II. 

Razee,  Independence,  54  guns.     Total  1. 

F/-/ir«'''s.— United  States,  Constitution,  Potomac, 
Brandywine,  Columbia,  Congress,  Cumberland,  Sa- 
vannah, Raritan,  Santee,  Sabine,  St.  Lawrence,  44 
guns  each  ;  Constellation  and  Macedonia,  36  guns 
each.    Total,  14  vessels. 

STonps  nf  IVnr.— Saratoga,  ,Iohn  Adams,  Vin- 
cennes,  Warren,  Falmouth,  Fairfield,  Vand;ilia,  St. 
Loui.s,  Ciyenne,  Levant,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  St. 
Mary's,  Jamestown,  Germcntown,  Albany,  20  guns 
each  ;  Ontario,  Decatur,  Pflble,  Marion,  Dale,  16 
guns  each.     Total,  21  vessels. 

Brigs. — Dolphin,  Porpoise,  Bainbridge,  Perry,  10 
guns  each.     Total,  4  vessels. 

.V(;/(r)o)iprs.— Wave,  1  gun  ;  Phoenix,  2  ;  Petrel,  1. 
Total,  3  vessels. 

Steam  Frf^-afcs.— Mississippi,  Susquehanna,  Pow- 
hatan, Sarauae,  San  Jacinto.     Total,  5. 

Steamtrs.—FuHon,  Michigan,  Alleghany,  Union, 
Vixen,  Waterwilch,  Massachusetts,  General  Taylor, 
Engineer,  .John  Hancock.     Total,  10. 

Store  Skips  and  yJr/?-.?.— Relief,  Lexington,  Sup- 
ply, Fredonia.     Total,  5  vessels. 

U.  STATES  RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS  (Esti- 
mated.)—Komnn  Cuthnlir.s,  1,073  churches,  1,233,- 
350  communicants.  Episcopalians,  1,232  churches 
07,550  members.  PrcsOi/tcrians  (Old  School),  2,675 
churches,  140,060  members.  //j/«Acrffln,  1604  churches, 
103,000  members.  Mithndist  Church  North  and 
South,  1,000,000 communicants.  Congngntionafists, 
1971  churches,  197,190  members.  Bnptists.  S,872 
churches,  719,290  members.  Camphellite  Baptists, 
1848  churches,  118,618  members.  There  are  95,000 
other  Prcslii/trrians,  1,000,000  Diitrli  and  Gtrrnan 
Reformed,  6000  Moravians,  3,000  Reformed  Methods 
is'ti,  20,000  Wt'stei/nn  ^f<tho(lists,  15,000  I'nited  Bre- 
ttirin,  15,000  Alllirisht  M,  ttiodists,  58,000  Mennonites, 
30,000  Unitarians,  (W.mu  fniversalistsSOm,  Swirien- 
borgians,  3,5H6  Six  Prineiple  Baptists,  0,243  Srvrnth 
Day  Baptists,  56,000  FreeWill  Baptists,  10,000  Church 
of  God  Baptists,  3000  Christian  Baptists,  04,000 
Anti-mission  Baptists. 

V.  STATES  CURRENCY,  COINAGE,  ETC.— The 
large  increase  which  the  specie  currency  has  under- 
gone the  last  four  years,  has,  up  to-tliis  time,  been 
without  any  very  perceptible  influence  upon  values, 
or  the  rent  of  capital  generally,  and  that  it  is  so, 
may,  without  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  all 
other  products  of  industry  have  increased  in  an 
equal  or  even  greater  ratio,  and  the  channels  of  cir- 
culation which  were  before  nearly  bare  of  coin, 
particularly  gold,  have  become,  at  least  on  the  sea- 
board, far  better  stocked  with  gold.     We  may  take 
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official  data  in  order  to  approximate  tlie  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  actually  now  in  the  country, 
and  the  rale  of  its  increase.  Prior  to  the  year  1821 
there  were  no  ofBcial  records  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  the  precious  nietals  ;  up  to  that  year  there 
had  been  coined  in  the  United  States,  however, 
$7,511,312  of  gold,  and  $in,'.H)(),490  of  silver,  which 
would  make,  together,  $18,412,032  ;  but  nearly  all 
the  small  circulating  coin  was  then,  as  now,  Sjjan- 
ish  fractions,  and  owinir  to  the  false  location  of  the 
mint,  nearly  all  the  gold  imported,  and  which  came 
to  New- York,  remained  in  the  banks'  vaults  in  the 
foreign  shape.    In  those  days  the  difliculty,  risk  and 


expense  of  sending  gold  fl-om  New- York  tnPliiladel- 
phia  l(>r  coinage,  was  too  great  lor  any  individual  or 
bank  to  undertake.  There  had  also  been  some 
specie,  but  not  much  in  the  country  at  the  lormalion 
of  the  government.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
vi7. :  the  actual  coinage,  the  retention  of  foreign 
coins  in  the  banks,  the  circulating  Spanish  coin, 
&c.,  Mr.  Gallatin  and  .\Ir.  Crawford  boUi  estimated 
the  specie  in  the  country  at  about  $30,(i(iii.()0().  Since 
that  time  the  amount  of  specie  has  been  more  ac- 
curately ascertained.  The  import  and  export  of 
foreign  coins  anil  bullion  have  been,  since  1820,  as 
follows  : 


Statement  of  the  Import  and  Export  of  Gold  and  Silver  Cnin  and  Bullion  annualli/,  frojn  October. 1,  18  20, 
being  the  period  at  which  they  werejirst  recorded,  to  June  30,  1851. 

Gold  I?ullion  Gold  Coin  Silver  Bullion  Silver  Coin 

/ ■^ >  I * 1  I * »  I *•  >—~\ 

Import  Kxport  Import  Export  Import  Exjwrt  Import  Export 

Years  Dolls  I>oU»  Dolls  DoUs  Dolls  Dolls  Dolls  Dolls 

1821 84,890....    90....  7,980,009.... 10,477.969 

1622 411,444....  28,248....  2,958,402. ..  .10,781,932 

1823 230,771 1,800. ...  4,867,125  ...  6.371,187 

1824 11,941 34,954 319,451 8,01.3,489....  7,014,552 

1825 151,020 378,257....  315,672. ...308,827 10,849 5,232.661....  8,470,534 

1826 116,194 15.648 562,.346....  434,555 462.087....  25,090....  5,740,131....  3,6.32,385 

1827 91,049....  8,610.  ...1,019.399 820,304. ..  .422,605. .. .  3,23fi....  6,618,077 6,139,155 

1828  69,650 13,663 738,570 928,.384 465,064....  42,588...  6,216,458....  6,503,804 

1829 110,638 25,270....  706,028....  9.3.3,102.  ...837,107. ..  .213,821 ... .  5,749,839....  3,136,941 

1830 115,267....  10,637....  703.879....  474,876..  I,047,.343. ...  24,134. ...  6,283,475. .. .   731,955 

1631 160,191....  21,690....  765,838...  899,.365 686.283. ..  .203,572  ...  5,687,633....  5,831,830 

1832 102,021 7,615  ...  614,665 630,850.  ...7.30,711 ...  .255,717....  4,454,107....  3,351,417 

1833 48,276....  26,773....  563,585 495,890...  .297,849 6,160,676....  1,722.196 

1834 293.665....  12,681 ...  .3,472„507. .. .  276,999. ..  .514,417. .. .  2,591 ...  .13,631,043. .. .  1.383,987 

1835 653,457 1,669,739....  625.679. ..  .765,283 10,040,968 5,122,495 

1836  ....  1,913,137....  25,777.. .  .5,318,725. .. .  275,940  ...318,350....  52,695....  5,850,669....  3,624,186 

1837 336,549. ...101,563. ...1,895,265. ...1,828,633... .594,291....  5,600....  7,490,309...  2,7.36,914 

1838 230,694 11,444,189....  740,263   .392,643...  2,500. ...  5,679,390.  ..  2,292,342 

1839  86,340....  77,660. ..  .1,065,632  ..  .2,814,6.30. ..  .154,680- ••  ■  8,040....  4,207,.391 . . . .  3,968,035 

184U- 273,127....*  2,812,030. ... 1,468,.300. ..  .469,434. . ..  47,689....  5,328,222....  4,665,952 

1841 134,181....  166,086...   1,098,346....    676,757 274,225....  63,011 3,401,730....  6,271,452 

Total  to 

Sept.  '41..  5,105,588.... 513,673...  34,866,174...  14,642,239..  9,635,945....  991,291. .  .131,673,803.  ...104,304,220 

1842   56,365 700.929. ...  1,134.002. .. .   30.438 3,291,464....  2,508,713 

1843-9  mos.  100,835 450. .  .16,965.602. .. .    299.808.  ...142,199 5,111,699 1,11.3.104 

1844 83,150 1,.'530,134... .1,183,116. ...208,094 4,008,031....  4,087,693 

1843 66,103 752.747... 2,210,979 41,275 3,210.117....  5,551,070 

1646   14,150 896,263  ...1,629,348....  33.579 2,833,740....  1,852,069 

1847......     131,749 21.423,182 2,975,105 71,923 2,474,465....  669,103 

1818   56,882 3,331,873 8,379,785   ...392,939....  174,971    ...2,558,590 4,595,488 

1849 297,570....     6,500. ..  .3.771,077. ...  1,008,859 154,688 2,427,905....  3,432,415 

1850 175,984....     2,160. ..  .1,600,722. ..  .2,511,788. .. .   26,316 2,825,770 2,962,367 

1851 196,466....     1, 528....  3,372.644. .  .4,758,805. .. .  48,471....     4..534....  1,835,942....  6,631,305 

June  30. .  1,199,234 10,638. .  .54,305,193. .  .24,082,591. .  .1,159,542. . .  .179,505. . .  .30,677,743. . .  .33,703,397 


The  aggregates  sum  up  thus  ; 


-Gold- 


-Silver- 


Imports 

Coin $89,231,367.. 

Bullion 6,304,622.. 


Excess  of  Excess  of 

Exports  Imports  Imports  Exports  Iiup'Tts 

.$38,704,630.   .  .$59,506,537 $162,351,546 $138,007,617 $24,343,929 

, ..      524,311 5,780,511 11,015,478 1,170,796 9,646,691 


Total. . . $95,530,189 $30,249,141 . . . :  $56,287.048 $173,367,024 $139,178,413 $34,183,620 


The  supply  of  silver  has  been  very  small,  and  it 
will  be  observed  from  the  imports  and  oxi)ort.«,  that 
in  the  last  ten  years  the  export  is  actually  ^3,000,000, 
say  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  apparent  imports. 
These  are  the  facts  according  to  the  official  figures, 
but  really  the  stock  of  silver  has  undergone  no  dimi- 
nution. The  exports  are  nearly  all  foreign  coins, 
which  come  here  unreported  in  the  pockets  of  immi- 
grants, and  return  upon  the  manifests.  Thus,  in 
the  months  of  .Tuly  and  .August  last,  there  were  ex- 
ported from  New-York  $7,000,000,  ol  five  francs, 
German  and  English  silver,  nearly  all  of  which 
came  in  the  pockets  of  immigrants,  unknown  to 
official  returns  ;  much  gold  comes  also  in  the  same 
private  manner,  and  the  re-exports  of  tho.se  pieces 
are  equal  to  $500,000,  because  tliey  are  the  most  de- 
Birable  means  of  remittance  ;  as  there  is  no  available 
mint  in  the  United  States,  Jheir  national  character 


is  not  changed.  The  Atlantic  gold  mines  first  began 
to  furnish  gold  to  the  mint  in  1824,  and  since  the 
discovery  of  California  they  have  somewhat  de- 
clined. The  total  supply  of  American  gold  deposited 
at  all  the  mints  up  to  July  31,  1852,  was  as  follows  : 

SUPPLY  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOLD. 

California  Odier  Mints  Total 

1824  to  1846 $10,713.211... $10,713,211 

1846  1,139,357,...   1,139,357 

1847  889,085....      889,085 

1848     $4.3,.301 851,374....      896,675 

1849 6,151,361....      927,784....  7.079,144 

1850       36,273,097....      665,217. ..  .36,938,314 

1851       55,9.38,232....      602,380. ..  .56,540.612 

1852  7  months  3 1,298,823....      481,930...  31,779,853 

$129,706,813..  $16,219,438..  $145,976,251 
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Thus  we  have  the  domestic  production,  and  if  we  i  United  Slates  coinage  at  the  mint  and  branches,  has 
add  this  to  llu-  net   import,  the  supply  amounts  to    been  as  follows  : 
$202,i63,2Ua  of  geld  since   lb20.     ^o\v  the  actual  I 


UNITED  STATES  COINAQE. 


.$18,442,(lS3 


Coinage  to  1821 $~M  1,5-12 $1  ().W)n,400 $  1 

182110  1652 172,747,755 (J7,(i8l,'.il8 2."t'J,82'J,<i73 

Jan.  1,  to  Aug.  1,  1852 3I,'.)51,751 455,545 32,407,296 


Total $212,241,048 . 


.  $78,437,953 $290,079,002 


The  exports  of  United  States  coin  from  1821  to 
June.  1851.  reached  $39,874,357;  and  for  the  year 
endin;:  July  1,  1852,  they  have  been  about  $35,000,- 
000.  The  oflicial  return's  do  not  distinguish  between 
silver  and  gold  in  the  export  of  the  United  States 
coin,  but  during  the  past  year  they  have  been  near- 
y  all  gold.    It  results  then  as  follows : 


United  States  coinage— 
1821  to  1851 S17r.,341,149 $21,804,777 

1851  03,488,524 18,069,580 

1852       32,407,290 35,000,000 


Total $272,236,969 $74,874,357 

This  gives  an  increase  of  near  200  millions  dollars 
of  United  States  coin  since  1821 .  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  gold  coinage  since  1821,  is  much  larger 
than  the  domestic  supply  of  the  metal.  It  has  been 
as  follows : 

Domestic  supply  of  gold,  1821  to  1852. .   $145,976,251 
Excess  imports' of  gold 56,287,048 


Total  supply,  1821  to  1852 $202,2(i3.299 

"     coinage  "  204,699,516 

Thus,  the  coinage  has  been  greater  than  the  whole 
apparent  supply,  but  it  arises  from  re-coinage  from 
jewelry  and  ornaments  melted  up  at  the  mint,  and 
fcom  the  emigrant  supplies  of  gold  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  ollicial  returns.  Now,  notwithstand- 
ing this  apparent  coinage  of  all  the  importation,  the 
quantity  of  foreign  coins  in  the  market  is  large,  and 
always  in  good  supply.  In  order  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  supply,  we  take  a  table  of  the  ex- 
ports of  coin  from  New- York  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August  for  two  years  : 

E.XP0RTS  OF  COIN  FBOM  NEW-YORK,  JULY  AND 
AUGUST. 

1851.  1852. 

United  States  gold  coin $6,546,580 ....  $4,763,485 

"            silver  coin...   1,037,955....  110,000 

British  silver  coin ..    .        48,600....  15,630 

Mexican  dollars 131,268 237,000 

Other  foreign  silver 357,329 ....  698,607 

English  gold   313,694....  85,057 

Doubloons,  gold 127,004...  33,1.56 

Other  foreign  gold 80,481....  23,000 

Gold  dust 15,627....  6,000 


.  Total $8,658,738..., $6,271, 934 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  small  supply 
of  foreign  money  by  the  official  returns  of  importa- 
tion, the  export  returns  show  that  the  markets  are 
well  supplied.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
eiitimate  by  .\Ir.  Crawford  was  correct  at  ■?30,000,000 
In  1820,  and  the  United  Slates  coinage  has  increased 
$2(M), 000,01)0,  with  an  apparent  large  supply  of 
foreign  coin  still  in  the  market,  the  stock  of  specie 
in  the  country  is  now  not  short  of  $2.'?0,(l0ii,000  we 
allow,  bul  little  for  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  arts,  because  a  great  quantity  of  that  raw  mate- 


rial is  refabricated,  and-  of  late  years,  since  the  pro- 
cess of  galvanizing  has  been  introduced,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  metals  used  in  ornaments  is  far  loss  than 
formerly.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  estimated  the 
amount  of  coin  in  the  countrv,  in  1835,  in  his  speech 
upon  the  Sub-Trcasurv.  at  §80,000,000;  since  then 
it  has  increased  $150',000,000,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  quantities  of  bullion  which  circu- 
late as  money  in  California  ;  the  actual  money  there 
is  that  which  has  passed  through  the  United  States 
mint.  Now,  notwithstanding  this  great  supply  of 
money,  the  uses  for  it  have  multiplied  immensely  ; 
California  alone  has  taken  off  a  very  considerable 
quantity,  and  the  west  and  south  and  east  ate  com- 
paratively well  supplied  with  coin,  where  but  a  few 
years  since  there  was  none. 

Since  1840  over  8.000,000  souls  have  been  added 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  according 
to  the  census  the  whole  while  population  doubled 
between  the  years  1830  and  1850  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
rose  from  10,537,378  at  the  former  period  to  19,619,- 
366  in  1850.  As  in  the  last  two  years  the  increase 
has  been  more  rapid,  the  probability  is,  that  from 
1832  to  1852  the  number  of  whites  have  quite 
doubled  ;  a  fact,  which  in  itself,  if  the  relative 
wealth  and  trade  per  year  remained  the  same, 
would  have  recjuired  a  doubling  of  the  si)ccio— that 
is  to  say,  an  addition  of  $90,000,000.  IJiit  the  pro- 
ductive wealth  of  the  country,  its  industry  and  traf- 
fic, are  very  much  more  per  head  than  they  were  in 
1830.  Thus,  the  exports  of  domestic  proiluce  from 
the  country,  were  $6  per  head.in  1830,  and  $10  per 
head  in  1851  ;  the  imports  were  $7  per  head  at  the 
former  period,  and  are  now  $11  per  head.  The  pro- 
perty which  came  via  the  New-York  canals  to  tide- 
water was  under  $10,000,000  in  1830,  and  was 
$55,000,0(JO  in  1851.  The  production  of  coal  and 
iron  rose  from  nothing  to  $20,000,000  ;  about  the 
same  with  sugar  in  Louisiana.  The  production  of 
cotton  has  increased  from  1,000,000  bales  to  over 
.?,000,000  bales,  say  from  $40,000,000  to  $120,000,000 
in  value.  The  rail-road  and  canal  trallic  has  in- 
creased $30,000,000  per  annum,  rc(iuiring  a  large 
currency.  Manufactures  and  small  trades  have  more 
than  (luadrui)lcd.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
if,  at  $8  per  head,  money  was  far  from  abundant  in 
1830,  its  relative  abundance  would  not  now  be  in- 
creased at  $12  per  head,  which  would  give  the 
amount  now  estimated  in  the  country,  viz  :  $240,- 
000,000.  Hut  the  increase  in  population,  the  exten- 
sion of  rail-roads,  and  the  development  of  natural 
wealth,  are  growing  with  a  more  rapid  pace  than 
ever,  and  a  proportional  increased  demand  for  cur- 
rency must  attend  those  circumstances  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  shower  of  coin  which  has 
sprinkled  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in  the  last 
two  years,  has  but  partially  refreshed  the  thirsty  soil. 
There  was  a  want  of  money  which  is  far  from  being 
satisfied,  and  the  distribution  of  the  money  over  the 
country  has  been  most  iniquitously  retarded  by  the 
want  of  a  mint  in  New-York,  and  once  more  Con- 
gress has  adjourned,  having  dodged  the  most  im- 
portant measure  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
whole  people  which  could  have  occupied  their  at- 
tention.—iv£«e//. 
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UNITED  STATES   EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
FROM  CUBA- 1851. 
Domestic  eipnrU  r>i'mi>«tic  erporta 

Oil,  Sperm. jjulls.      17,087   Candles,  tiillow  lb  715. G7-t 

"Whale 18-1,09-1   Soap 3^0,7-18 

"  Liiiaecd 3.5ai    Toliacco  niauuf 'd    191,211 

CandU.,  sprni.lb.      5G,M5   Leallier, 16.864 

Fish,  dried.,  qtls.      37,509   Shoes pair        1,552 

'•  pickled. bbls.        1,799   Cables cwt      ^    T.il 

"         "         kc?3  t!j   Gunpowder  ..  .lb     63,714 

Staves  &  heads.M       3,713   Salt bush        5,770 

Shinirles 610    I-ead lb.        6,218 

Board.s M  It.      44,491    Nails 2,694.836 

Naval  .•>lores  bbls.       2,7li4   Ca-tinps 13,806 

Beef I,C.)2  Oilier  Iron   ....$    518,6113 

Tallow, lb.    546,767  Copper  Goods.  .$      15,287 

Butter 412,902   l)ru-.s 56,n0d 

Cheese 256,162  Coiion goods... $     2.7,741 

Pork bbls.         3,364    Fla.K 30 

Hams lb.l,237,9iy    Apparel 

Lard 7,836, 1. '13    Earthenware  ... 

Horses 108   Combs  &  brushes$ 

Flour bbls.        5.511    Morocco 

Corn bush   229,105   Fire  en^jines . 

Cora  meal.. bbls.        3,398    Printing  types  .. 

Bread 1,369   Books  and  music 

"     kpgs.        3.678   p. per 

66,053    Paints 

6,964   Glass 

27.616   Tin 


Potatoes bush 

Apples bbls. 

Rice tcs. 

Cotton lb.  113,572   Pewter 

Tob.icco. . .  hhds.  18   Sjiecie. 

Hops lb.  1,119    Trunks 

Spirits galls.  1,472   Bricks. 

Beer 85,391    C.al... 

Turpentine 15,071    Ice 

Furniture  .....$     5-S,783  

Coaches 17,717   Total  value f5239.276 

Hats 873   In  Amer.ves....    5,039,768 

Saddlery 5,122 

In 


1,432 

1,128 

2,976 

6.987 

4,284 

1,744 

10.6.10 

31,119 

11  =30 

21,123 

2,-31 

488 

20,5:i5 

3,720 

2.1  93 

13  3.<2 

18,320 


Exporta— Foreign  gooi" 

s 

Specie $1,013,529 

Worsted  goods.. 

lii,9ci2 

Silk  goods 

83,532 

7.406 

Apparel 

2;  730 

Nail..* lb. 

4.U00 

Brandy  ..  .galls. 

2,123 

Oil,  linseed 

3.311 

Cocoa lb. 

93,343 

Fiirs 

33  374 

Pepper 

603,189 

Candles,   tallow 

I.6U0 

Stearino 

10,200 

Cordage 

29,326 

Salt bash. 

71.721 

Fish,  dried. cwt. 

3,253 

Fish bbls 

490 

Tot.  val.      .$1,284,-1^7 
In  Am.  ves.  1,279,244 


iporls 

Gold $      317,768 

Coflfre lb  3,099.084 

Copper  ore  ..  $  3.740 

Copper pigs  2,331 

Ciiiton  ;:oods..$  5,029 

Silk...r 5.435 

I'lvg  cards. pcks        15,588 
Cabinet  wood..         97,580 

Dye  wood 1 1,505 

Rawhides 5  379 

Cocoa lb.        32,898 

Slolas.sn8..galls.31.5l8-)62 

Sugar,  brii...lb  275  327.497 

while...  2,274,194 

Almonds 27.125 

liidiu'o 13.144 

Tobacco  ...leaf  3.393.796 

Ciirars M.      162.904 

Other  tobac. lb.        22.460 


Tot.  ral.     $l7,04t5.8.n 
In.  Am.  TCS.   15,615  951 


UNITED  ST.\TE:^  EXPORTS— 1851. 

Summary  Stntemcnt  of  the  onlur.  of  'he  Ezvortx  nfthe 
growLli,  produce,  and  mimuf  irturc  of  Ike  United 
Stnle.',  dwintr  the  ye  !r  cominnir.niir  on  the  Is-t  dmj 
of  July,  1850,  and  ending  uu  tlie  30iA  of  Jane,  1851: 


THE    SKK. 

Fisheries — 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil 

Spermaceti  oil 

Whalebone 

Speviii  iceti  candle.-!. 

Dried  V\A\  or  cod  fisheries  

Pickled  fish,  or  river  tisherie.i,  (her- 
ring, t^had,  salmon,  mackerel 


«:883.48.-> 

1.1144.967 

6S9.(;62 

19.i.916 

3C7,7Z9 

113,932 


THE    FOREST. 

Product  of  wood — 
Staves,     shingles,    boards, 
scantling,  bewn  timber..  $2,348,021 

Other  lumber 205.190 

Masts  ami  spar-< 70.095 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye 355,477 

All  inauufaciures  of  wood.     2,076,395 
Naval     sloii'S,     tar,    pitch, 

rosin,  turpentine 1,063,812 

Ashes,  pot  and  [icarl 649,091 

6,768,711 

G  inseng 100,549 

Skins  and  furs 977,702 

7.847,021 

AGUICUI.TURB. 

Product  of  ani'nals — 
Bei  f,  tallow,  hides,  horned 

cattle S1.689.9.'i8 

Butter  and  cheese 1,124,652 

Pork,  (pieklcd,)  bacon,  lard, 

live  bogs 4,366,015 

Horses  and  mules 198  155 

Sheep 18,875 

7,309,055 

Vegetable  food — 

Wheal 1,025.732 

Flour 10,524.381 

Indian  corn 1,762..')49 

Indian  meal 622  8'. 6 

t  ye  meal 145,802 

Rye.  oats,  and  other  small 

grain  and  pulse 120.670 

Biseuit  or  ship  bread 354,280 

Potatoes 79.3  4 

Apples. 71.367 

Rice 2,I7i'.927 

10,877.844 

Indigo  2,803 

Cotton 1!'J.3I,5.317 

Tobacco 9.219,251 

Hemp 29,114 

All  other  agricultural  products — 

Flaxseed 18.988 

Brown  sugar 29,l7i( 

Hops 11.P30 

59,794 


3,294,692 


145,903,778 

MANUFACTURES. 

Wax 122  835 

rteriiicd  sugar 219..588 

Chocolale 3,255 

Spirits  from  grain 3»).ii84 

Spirits  from  molasses 239.622 

M(>lasse.s 16.830 

Vinegar ]t).915 

Reer,  ale,  porter,  elder 57  975 

I.inseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine....  ]4'i,J10 

Ilou-ehold  furiiilure 30.'.S30 

Coaches  and  other  carriages I i  9,421 

Hats  li':!.708 

Saddlery ."iti.lOO 

Tallow  candles  and  soap 0  9  732 

Snuff  and  tobacco I,l-i3,.047 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes '').''i8.838 

Cordage :'2,ii54 

riuii powder 1.14  -Jo7 

Salt (■)l-424 

Lead 1    774 

Iron — pg,  bar.  and  nails '21  .6.52 

Castings 164  425 

.-Ml  nialiUlaeHires  of 1  8T'-,t21 

Topper  and  l)r;iss 91.871 

Medieiiinl  druu's 351,585 

Cotton  piece  goods — 

Primed  or  coU-ied $1,006  561 

Uncolored, 5,671.f'76 

Twist,  yarn,  and  it-read 37.C60 

Other  manufactures  of . . . .       6--5.8urt 

7,241,205 
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Hemp  and  flax — 

Ch  111  and  thread 1, 

Ba^s  and  nil  luaDUfactures  of ti, 

Wi-arin^'  apparel 1,211 

Earthen  and  stoneware 23 

Combs  and  buttons 27 

Brushes 8 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus *. .  1 . 

Uinbrollas,  pantsols,  siin-ihades 22, 

Leather  and  morocco  skins  (,uot  sold  per 

pound) 13. 

Fire  onsi"<*s  and  apparatus 9 

Printing  pressii-s  and  type 71, 

Musical  instruments 55 

Book!)  and  niajis 1-^3 

Paper  and  stationery l,i."i 

Faints  and  varnish li'9, 

Mauufi^ctures  of  glass 183, 


Tin 27,R23 

I'ewliT  and  lead lri,4-JG 

Marble  and  slone 41,449 

Gold  and  silver  and  t'old  leaf. C8.C39 

(•old  iinil  silver  coin 18,nti9,.'(80 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry 121,013 

Trunks 1-J.207 

Brick  and  lime 22,i  45 

§34.413,2(16 

Coal 1():5.977 

Ice 1U6,8U5 

Articles  not  enumerated — 

Maiiulactured 3,793,341 

Raw  pioduce I,n;i),e98 

4  'J(;u.239 
Total SiyG..6c9,718 


UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE— 1850-51. 


Compnrntive  view  of  the  registered  avd  enrolled  town gc  of  the  Vvited  States;  showing  the  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery  ;  also,  the  prvpurtion  of  the  enrolled  avd  bcensi  d  tonnage  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  cod  fishery.,  mackerel  fifhiry,  and  whale  fishery ,  from  1815  to  1851,  inclusive. 


Registered 
toniiafe  in 
vliaieli»liery 


FroporlK 


I  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 
emplnjed  in  llie — 


M,ickerel 
(ipliery* 


Tons  and  95tJu 


Whale 
liMiery 


1815 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

le-jit. 

1821 

1822 . 


1,3158. 
1,372 

1,399 
1,225. 
1,2G0 
1,28  V 
1,208 
1.324 


1823 1.330. 

1824 \\:.m. 

1825 jl.423, 

1820 1,534. 

I  1.6211. 


1827. 
1S28. 
18:^9  . 
18.30  . 
lS3i. 
1832. 
1833. 
18.34. 
183.-)  . 
1830. 
1837 . 
183j^. 
18.33. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


1,741, 
1.2C0. 
1.191, 


1.2G7 
1,4:9 
l,r.06 
1.7.7H 


l,8^-'4. 

1,82 1 : 

1.896 
1  995. 
2.096. 


2.180 
2.130, 
2,092 
2.1.JH 


1844 1  2.280. 

184i  12.417 

IMG I  2.f.62 

1847 2,839. 


1848. 
1849. 
IS.W. 
1851. 


3.1i4 
3.334, 
3  53.V 
3.772. 


4,871 
16.134 
31.71  0 
35  391 
26,(170 
45  449 
39.918 
33,lt;5 
35.379 
41.7.57 
45.6.53 
54.621 
.57,284 
38  91 
82  315 
72,868 
1(11.1.58 
108.0130 
97.640 
144.6SU 
127.211 
119  (i29 
131.845 
136  926 
1.57.405 
151,012 
152,374 
168.293 
19't.695 
I8<<,980 
77;  193.i-.58 
8.V  I<I2.179 
29j  180,186 
23l  146.016 
43|  181.644 


435 

479 
481. 
503 
523. 
539. 
f.5y 
573 
566. 
589. 
587, 
666. 
732, 
758. 
.508. 
516. 
539, 
649. 
744. 
783. 
792 
873, 
956 

89  1,041 
25  1,153 

64  1.176 
17  1,107. 
74  1,04.5, 
86  1,076 
()3  1,109, 

65  1,191). 
16  1.289. 
72  1,4.52. 

90  1.620. 
29  1,730, 
71  1.7.55. 
52  I  854, 


,066  87 

979  14 

.4.57  92 

140  37 

,5.^6  20 

.080  46 

.434  57 

080  02 

.4"8  88 

.223  01 

,273  07 

.420  44 

,937  65 

922  12 

.858  10 

.978  18 

,723  ',i 

.627  40 

.198  6 i 

.618  65 

,301  20 

,0i;3  21 

.980  60 

,105  18 

551  80 

694  46 

,1167  8.'i 

.753  39 

155  59 

.614  44 

.898  27 

.870  89 

,623  35 

.988  1'. 

.410  84 

.796  42 

,317  90 

26,570  33 
37.879  30 

53  990  26 
58.55!  72 
65.044  92 
60  842  65 
51,351  49 
58,405  35 
67.621  14 
68,419  00 
7(1,626  02 
63.-61  42 
74,048  81 
74,947  74 

101,796  78 
61,.5.54  57 
60.977  81 

54  027  70 
62,7J0  70 
56,403  70 
72374  18 
63,307  37 
80,551  89 
7(1,064  00 
72,2.58  08 
76.035  65 
66.551  84 
54  804  02 
6 1, 2 .'4  25 
85,v24  77 
69,825  66 
72.510  17 
70.177  52 
82.(551  82 
42.970  19 
85.616  30 
87,475  89 


35,973  38 
46.210  80 
47,427  72 
48,725  43 
61,082  11 
64,443  11 
64.425  25 
46.810  90 
56,649  16 
.35.983  87 
28,':69  19 
11,321  13 
16  096  8.3 
11,775  lu 
16,170  6(> 
21,413  le 
36,463  16 
31.451  13 
43.5.53  78 
73,853  78 
58  111  94 
50.539  02 


377  31 
143  33 
321  14 
206  92 
439  53 

432  75 


UNITED  STATES  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMERi'IAL  STATISTICS.— From  the  lotesl  accounts  prepared  at  the  Treasury 
of  tlie  United  States,  and  Ilubli^hed  by  order  of  Coii^Tess,  we  eollecl  and  »rrangn  the  lollowin.'  : 

The  iiumbiT  of  Anierifan  vi'ssuls  wliicli  clean  d  tur  foreign  eoiuitries  during  the  >ear  ending  Jnne  30, 
18.M,  was  9. -274  of  3,'iOO,519  tonnage,  with  a  crew  of  ll3,04o  mi'Q,  and  3,427  boys.  Tlie  number  ot  foreign 
vessels  ll),71'2,  1.929.53)  tons.  8!),059  men,  and  l.9i  i  boys.  Total  cluaiauces,  Aniuricau  and  foreign,  19,986 
vessels,  .i.i:J0,o54  tons,  303  tiOU  men,  and  5,3.'i6  boys. 

The  number  of  American  vessels  which  entered  in  tha  same  lime  was  8,951,  5,*'r>A,^l9  tons,  113,471  men, 
3,U<3  hoys.  Number  of  toreign  vessels  IO,7.^>9,  1,939 (Wl  tons,  !l(),79i>  men,  1,831  boys.  Total  American 
and  forcigu  entered,  19,710  vessels,  4,993,440  tons,  2U4,-2G7  men,  4,9:47  boys. 

STATEMENT    OF    FOREIGX    IMrOllTS    INTO   UNITED    ST.\TES,    YEAR    ENDl.N'O    IST   JCLY,    1851. 


MERCHANDISB  PAYING    DVTIBS  AD  VALOREM. 


WHENCE   IMPOBTKD. 


Russia. 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Swedish  West  Indies, 
Danish  West  Indies. 

Denmark 

Han-e  Towns 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies.. 
Dutch  West  Indies 

D\itch  Guiana 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Irelanil  

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Bri  ish  East  Indies 
Cape  of  Good  Uope 
British  Honduras... 

British  Guiana 

British  AVest  Indie 
British  American  Colonies 
Other  British  Colonies 

Canada 

France  on  the  Atlantic 
France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  Guiana 

French  West  Indies 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic 
Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Teneritfe  and  other  Canaries, 
Manilla  and  other  Philippine  Islands. 
Cuba.. 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Portu!,'al 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Azores, 

Cape  de  Verds 

Italy 

Sici  y 

Sardinia 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports, 

Turkey 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Central  Kepublic  of  America 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Rt-puMic 

Argentine  Kepubhc 

Chili 

Peru , 

Equador 

Soutii  America  generally 

China 

Africa  generally 

West  Indies  gener.illy. 

South  Seas  and  Pacilic  Ocean 

Sandwich  Island; 

Total 


191,1 18,345.216,2-24,93-2  1G3,G.')0..')43  .')2.574,3S9     21C  224.932 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


Statistirnl  vicm  of  the  Commerce  of  Ike  United  States,  exhihiting  tke  value  of  Exports  to  and  Imports  from 
each  foreign  rountrij.  nnil  the  tonnage  of  Jlmtrican  and  foreign  vessels  arriving  from,  and  departing,  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  I8jl. 


COUNTRIES. 


Ru^'sin 

Prufsiu 

Swt^di'n  and  Norway 

Swedi^li  Wpst  ludit-'S 

Deiiiu  irk 

Diiiiisli  >Vcst  ludies 

II II  use  Towns 

Holland 

But  li  Kiist  [Ddies 

Dutoh  West  Indies 

Dut'li  (iuiana 

Bi'l  liuiii 

England 

Scoilsiid 

Ireland 

Gibniltur 

Malta 

Briti^'h  East  Indies 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Manrifias 

British  Honduras 

Brit  sli  Cuiana 

British  West  Indies 

Canada 

British  Am'  rican  Colonies. . 

Other  lirilish  Colonies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Meditenan.. 

French  West  Indies 

Miiiuelon  and  French  fisher. 

French  Guiana 

Bourbon 

French  po.^ssessions  inAfrica 

Spniii  (I  1  the  .Allantic 

Sp.iin  (in  the  Mediterranean 
Tjni-ritTc  and  other  Canaries 
MaTiilia&.Philippine  Island- 

Cuba  

Porto  Ricoii  othr  Span.W.  I. 

Poitu.'al 

Madeira 

Fay.il  and  other  Azores. 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands.. . 

Italy  tri-nerally 

Tuscany 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Ponliti.al  States 

Trie-ie  &  olhr  Austrian  ports 

Turkey,  Levant,  &.C 

Greece 

Ilnyli 

M<  xico 

Central  America 

New  Grenada 

VeiMzuela 

Bolivia 

Br^nzil 

Argentine  Republic 

Cisi'iaime  Republic 

Chii     

Ptrii 

China 

Wi-«.t  lollies  generally 

Equmliir 

Bnuili  America  generally... 

Lil»-ri« 

Africa  u'enerally 

Acia  uenerally 

Pouili  -^cMs  &,'p«ciflc  Ocean 

Bandwich  Islands 

Au-tml  a 

N'Tthwi-st  Coast 

One  .'iiiid 

All 'i.i  c  Ocean 

loiiiiin  Islands 

Indiiin  "cenn 

(Jncert  lin  places 

Total 


CllHMBRCK. 


Kore  ign 
Iirodiicc 


Ion 


$145,987 

;■)  4-14 

21. .506! 

7»5 

i<i..';40 

lv;5,G()-2 
G41,J91 

i;S4.l).-,4 

4:»,uii 

138.0.-9 

5.:<s-2 

Hi.filO 

8.1.5I.2(;6 

261. 9.3: 

1 .200] 

5i>.5J9| 

175.484 

2,976 
23,:i62 

3,7:!4 
l.M),94!l| 

2.09;}.:ff'6 
8GL230 

2.814  6';8 

'13>..303 

20.7i2 

6.-)l 

2,875 

1,0 

137,472 

5  1139 

7,000 

1,28 1.  f4 

57,209 

4.9  r> 

7,i7i; 

1.I4-. 

2.4i7 

127,4,1 

8.19? 
19,401 

230  894 
65  3  •29 

Uu.OIP 
.')(i7.(/98 

:'9.|)^9 
633  121 

89  746 

6-'3  960 
414,911 

r.l,ti7f 
28I>.4'J8 

22.:<.3S 
329.34. 


40,715 

cr),v:8:! 

,37:'l 

9J.N3V 

3rl 


Vnlue 
of  im]iurta 


$1,61 '.69; 
8.'),9Ki 
7S2.3()i 

6l.9(;i; 

111  7:7 
l.(l-J8  2-'.i 
6.tl47.-447 
•./,  195.161 

24T,.^7(; 

.5li4,>iH7 

9i.o:b 

2,H.n2.li|2l 

113.-:7:i.lH7 

4.072  940 

'599,St--8 

23  ,4:i3 

76.299 

C8-i.:i90 

1C1.S91 

19^58 

2.37.108 

544.288 

4  103  .•)"!) 

7,029  14' I 

4  0di.7S3 

27  3M 1. 735 
870.411 
31  281 
3715 
463^4 
22,728 

9-9,788 

4,594.8  3 

19  179 

132  544 

6  524,123 

1,018,619 

1723::8 

101,765 

21. 

.'■)9.913 

1,864.240 

49.936 
330,289 

2,49!)  467 
227,733 

1.847.290 
J,.'->^<1.7S3 
262,391 
3.04",ft22 
1,144,525 

.1,752.916 

1.174.768 

45789 

1  89.1.30 
272,098 

2  48.-., 

76,!  -M 

76,911 

1,340.644 

7    961 

G66,'t78 

3S1 


$1,392,782 

20.r)12 

967. 2.i 

29,(1(11 

3S.8S' 

23.^894 

10.008,36-1 

2.0.-)--'.7l  6 

■41lM4^ 

572.47' 

89.6?: 

2..377G3( 

911,6.2.23.' 

2,999.7I( 

235,93- 

73.6(1- 

2H.167 

3,3:6  33 

123  223 

174.526 

44,213 

1.003  871 

4,9.16  471 

1,736.651 

132 

29,789..124 

1.9J6.429 

22,909 

28,948 


4.11.79 

1,710,776 

27.718 

1,2.54.688 

17,.  46.931 

2.48'i.32( 

367,5^8 

1  2.448 

32,85 

1.8.50 

2,051.89' 

S25.924 

2,8(i: 

■;  30,788 
901.2.36 

1.8(=9  9fi8 

1,804,779 

149.856 

695.6(16 

2.380,29  . 

11.52.1,304 

3.261.382 

16.114 

2.734  746 

94.733 

7  065  144 

25  751 

76.692 

39.829 

1,103,176 


2.29F 
l(i,8./2 


NAVIGATION. 


I  Topt(i«(ic. 


9,817 

■^62 

2,669 


10,386 
21  ,-,34 
11,41 

3  3-.'9 
15.92.S 

4  2: 
16..578 

619,592 

18.219 

6,488 

5(9 

3(10 

29.9 

1.223 

3,0f,5 

2,781 

58.353 

1,013.275 

62,458 

135.f;96 
7.14 
3.983 


9.940 

Ij.pil 

309 

9,933 

355.5  rj 

48,33( 

961 

1.068 

1.864 

111 

.5,210 

27.178 

168 

814 
6,7ii4 

207 
39.940 
29.407 
8,:,.-,0 
166.37 
17.103 

383 
63.61.3 
13,:82 

154 
30,068 
Sit.lO 
27.587 

586 
241 

I2.(;75 

48.501 
18,9'.)2 
6,3-^1 


3  39:! 
lOJ 


l,603.-'93   21'^,388.011    216,224.9  2     3,0.14.349     3.2'0..1I9     1.939,091      1,929  5.35 


Kiir-iari  Tiinnng». 


K.ilfieil 
lie  Uiiiteil 
StHlrs 


9,241 
18- 

1,.54. 

l,31i 

l!!l 

18.23:- 

1G.69( 

9,'23<. 

3.01( 

7.687 

4i2-; 

17654 
6  1  561 

18,:1(^ 
3,14i 
3,900 
1,097 

49,210 
2,.501 

3,933 

12.001 

88,5.14 

927,013 

108,2o5 

147,003] 

16,614 

I0S88 

672 

1,006 


14.688 

9,576 

7.13 

15.134 
361.732 

36,320 
2.470 
3,379 
1.53 
1,.505 

1,513 
2,848 
6,741 

10,179 

4.268 

33.1.53 

31,019 

27,165 

20.1.390 

11,761 

189 

63  629 

11.061 

1,3.0 

48,140 

1 8.920 

46,31 

219 

1,768 

12,978 

54.678 

36.:!9 

7.830 

1,0011 

.376 

6,0f(i) 

4  540 


3,260 

704 

25,22.5 

544 

5  ('62 

90.539 

18,-.62 

l.li 

7,663 

703 

7, -24 

411611 

46.210 

74,021 

1. 114 

694 

2,813 

238 

2,  .524 

1,.167 

43,315 

514,383 

36  ,21- 

26.498 
14  656 
2.353 


5.547 

1 9.590 

746 

2,549 

53,162 

7.8 

5,175 

13' 

678 


4,710 
16,473 
6,204 
310 
6.281 
2,1(.9 

7,82( 

12,701 

209 

9961 

2,738 

254 

22.428 

ILOO'. 

1,99-. 
23.396 

.5.7-11 
11,327 

410 
1,185 

1^>85 

1,041 

3,211 

27,16'- 


3,239 
1.635 
9,098 

2,086 

4  175 
G9.724 
26,014 

5  651 
806 
524 

3.829 

274.283 

'-2.987 

12.618 

1.9G2 

746 

2,964 

827 

.5.125 

4,220 

4  '.4.37 

616.883 

592,507 

]2,.533 

10.027 

871 

2,072 


194 

12.424 

44.014 

157 

4,8115 

29.942 

6  013 

5,076 

1.314 

723 

730 

485 
\9I6 
8,479 

13,371 


7.586 
20.145 

4.406 
12.. 585 

2  891 
129 

7  048 

5.185 
947 
41.657 
1  .519 
lOl'JS 

568 


595 


4  013 
12,<)(i8 


46 
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UNfTED  STATE3.— National  character  op 

PORICIQN  VESSELS  ENTKRICD  OR  SAILKD  FROM  V.  S. 
YKAR    ENDING   JULY,    ltj')l. 

RECAPITULATION. 


ENTKRED    AND 
SAILED. 


Russiiin  

Prussiau 

Swedish 

Danish 

Hanscatic 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Mecklenburg. .. 

Oldenburg 

Unnoverian 

British 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Austrian 

Sardinian 

Sicilian 

Mexican 

Venezuelan 

Brazilian 

New-Grenadian. 

Argentine 

Cisplatine 

Chilian 

Hawaiian 

Peruvian 

Tahitien 

Equadorian 

Cent.  American 

Lubec 

Jtalian 

Poatifical 


Entered 


Tons 


Cleared 


4-2 
47 

199 
43 

286 
C9 
24 
12 
12 

9,4?9 

95 

176 

18 

15 

.57 

21 

36 

9 

9 

9 

7 

3 

2() 

16 

17 

5 
1 
5 
3 
1 


Total 10,759 


17,579 
15.62-2 

62.686 

8,ti62 

109,108 

21.7u8 
7,7.^4 
3,565 
2,898 
1,312 
1,559,869 

25,252 

44,592 
3,328 
(5.723 

14,746 
5,391 
4,042 
1,445 
2,681 
2,C06 
1,427 
646 
6,044 
2,002 
4,1C3 

1,533 

66 

1,445 

486 

310 


1,939,091    10,712 


No 


30 

"60 

207 

41 

298 

66 

18 

10 

10 

5 

9,423 

100 

16S 

23 

20 

54 

29 

38 

10 

8 

7 

5 

27 

14 

23 

2 

4 
4 
3 
5 


12,667 

18,313 

G.5,fi89 

8,427 

100,570 

19,9r)5 

5,561) 

2,934 

2,011 

1,596 

1,552,170 

26,608 

41,206 

4.424 

8,125 

15,075 

7,307 

4,053 

1,862 

o  212 

1^574 

884 

.5,811 

1,728 
5,.578 
129 
704 
539 
838 
916 


1,929,535 


UNITED  STATES.— Number  of  vessels  built  in, 

YEAR  ENDING  JuLY,  1851. 


= 

o^ 

STATES 

U 

-  ^ 

E 

o  5 

.1 

.5= 

1 

z."^ 

rf 

ii 

S  3 

V3 

a    1    K 

n 

w 

H 

hH 

Maine 

102 

45     94 

9 

4 

254 

77,398  49 

N.H 

7 

—     — 

— 

— 

7 

8,158  06 

Vermont... 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

501  29 

Mass 

50 

4 

V8 

1 



133 

41,323  93 

R.  Island.. 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

12 

3,056  60 

Conn 

1 

— 

22 

7 

5 

35 

3,414  20 

N.  York... 

25 

2 

bU 

88 

54 

229 

76,805  02 

N.  Jersey.. 

1 

— 

4i 

20 

2 

70 

5,869  40 

Penn 

4 

3 

14 

103 

76 

200 

28,6J8  12 

Delaware... 

1 

— 

7 

4 

3 

15 

2,058  47 

Maryland.. 

15 

10   101 

— 

4 

130 

18,027  0  4 

D.  of  Col... 

— 

— 

1 

■a 

2 

74 

4.439  17 

Virginia 

— 

— 

7 

4 

27 

1,778  31 

N.  Carolina 

— 

— 

1 

— 

33 

1,724  82 

S.  Carolina. 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1 

5 

625  12 

Georgia — 

2 

— 

— 

3 

6 

2,-369  15 

Florida.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

275  53 

Alabama . . 

— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

5 

354  62 

Mississippi. 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Louisiana. . 



— 

lb 

1 

8 

24 

2,327  05 

Tennessee.. 



— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

225  10 

Kentucky.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38 

38 

8,^6 1  49 

Illinois 

— 

— 

4 

— 



3 

313  50 

Missouri.. . 





— 

5 

6 

11 

2,066  04 

Ohio 



— 

6 



15 

25 

6,li:!5  51 

Michigan  . . 

— 

— 

5 

3 

1 

9 

1,305  92 

AVisconsin.. 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

76  39 

California. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

69  69 

Total.... 

211 

65,  522 

326 

233 

1,357 

-'98,203  60 

UNITED  STATES  MILITIA. 

Statistics  of  the  Militia  Force  of  the  United  States 
compiled fTom,  the  latest  returns,  together  tvith  the 
number  of  permanent  or  fixed  Military  Posts  or 
Forts,  and  the  number  of  Arsenals  in  each  state 
1852. 

Total  No.  of  Non-Comiiiiaaibned 
ConiTniflsioued           Ollicera, 

Officers  Musicians  and    Aggre- 

Stiites  and  Territorica  I'rivtttca           gate 

Maine 183 62,850 02,.588 

New-Hampshire 1,348 30.803 32,151 

.Massachusetts 549 119,141 119.690 

Vermont 1,088 22.827....      23.915 

lUiodelsland 78 14.365 14.443 

Connecticut 450 51.193..         5l'649 

New-York 7.002 257.631....'   265'.293 

New-Jersey 1.988 37.183....      39171 

Pennsylvania 7,518 208.5.52 276,070 

Delaware 447 8.782 9.229 

.Maryland 2,.j97 44.407 46,864 

Virginia 6.494 118.634 125128 

North  Carolina 4.267 75.181 79,448 

South  Carolina 2. .591 52,618 55209 

Georgia 3.092 54.220 57312 

Florida 620 11.502 12122 

Alabama 2,832 73,830 76!662 

Louisiana 1,392 42.4.31 43"823 

Mississippi 825 35,259 36^084 

Tennessee 3.007 07,645 71.252 

Kentucky 4.805....      77.035 81840 

Ohio 2.051 174.404 176J455 

Michigan 2.793 61,145 63.938 

Indiana.. 2,801 51,052 5.3!918 

Illinois... 4.618 165,741 170.359 

Wisconsin 1,804 30.399 32/203 

Missouri 3.919 57,081.!!!      61.000 

Arkansas 1.109 16.028              17137 

Texas 1,248....  18.518..!!      19!766 

California . 

Minnesota 7 1.996 2,003 

Oregon 

Utah 217....  2.358....       2575 

New-Mexico   J 

Dist.  of  Columbia  .. .      96 1,158 1,248 

Total 74.962....  2.105.524.... 2.180,486 


UNITED  STATES.— Tonnage  cn  30th  Ju.ne,  1851. 

Tods  and  95the 

The  registered  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign 
trade  on  the  30th  June, 
1851 - 


1,720,307  23 


The  enrolled  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting 
trade  on  the  30th  June, 
1851 1,854,317  90 

The  licensed  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting 
trade,  under  twenty 
tons,  on  the  30th  June, 
1851 45.053  36 


1,899,976  26 


The  enrolled  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  fishery 
on  the  30th  June,  1851. 

The  enrolled  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  mackerel 
fishery  on  the  30th  June, 
1851 

The  enrolled  vessels'  em- 
ployed in  the  whale 
fishery,  on  the  30th  June 
1851 


87.475  89 


50,539  02 
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146,155  84 


3.77-2,4:»  43 


The  licensed  vessels,  under 
twenty  tons,  enipU>ycd 
in  thf  cod  fishery  on  the 
30ih  June,  1831 8,140  88 

Total 

The    registered     tonnnt^e 

employed  in  the  whale 

fishery  ou  the  3Uth  June, 

1851 181,644  52 

The    registered     tonnage 

employed  other  than  In 

the  whale  fishery  on  the 

30th  J  une,  1S51 1,544,662  66 

1,720,307  18 

The  asKregate  amount  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  U.  S. 
on  the  30lh  June,  1851 .         3,772,439  43 

Whereof- 
Permanent      registered 

tonnage 1,351,193  14 

Temporary      registered 

tonnage 375,114  09 

Total  registered  tonnage 1,726,307  23 

Permanent  enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage 1,979,540  68 

Temporary  enrolled  and 
liccnsi-d  tonnage 12,792  IS 

Total  enrolled  and  li- 
censed tonnage 1.992,332  86 


Licensed  tonnage,  under 

twenty  tons,  employed 

in  the  coasting  trade.  45,653  36 
Licensed  tonnage,  under 

twenty  tons,  employed 

in  the  cod  fishery . . .  8,140  88 

Total  licensed  tonnage, 

under  twenty  tons. . . 

Total  

Of  the  enrolled  and  li- 
censed tonnage,  there 
were  employed  in  the 

Coasting  trade 1,8.54,317  95 

Cod  fisiiery 87.475  89 

Mackerel  fishery 50,539  02 

Whale  fishery — 


53.799  24 
3,772,439  43 


1,992,332  86 


Of  the  registered  tonnage, 

amounting,     us     stated 

above,   to   1,726,.307    23 

tons,    there    were    em- 
ployed in  steam  naviga- 

Uon 62,390  13 

Of  the  enrolled   licensed 

tonnage,  amounting,  as 

stated  above,  to   1,992,- 

332  86  tons,  there  were 

employed  in  steam  navi- 

g.iti(m 52L2I6  87 

Total  tonnage  in  steam 


navigation . 


583.607  00 


IMTED  STATES.— Statement  exitibitixg  a  condensed  view  "f  the  tonnage  op  the  several 

DISTRICTS    of    the    UnITED    StATES    ON    THE   .3IITH    JUNE,    1851. 
Tot.il  tt>nn«| 
Dif trict  of  eacl)  ilisiri 


Passamaquoddy..   Me.   25,349  38 


Machias " 

Frenchman's  Bay.  " 

Penobscot " 

Belfast " 

Bangor " 

Waldoborough.. .  " 

Wiscasset " 

Bath " 

Portland " 

Saco  " 

Kennebunk " 

York « 

Portsmouth N.  H, 

Burlington Vt, 


22,876  88 

34.899  86 

40.809  25 

44,835  22 

27,.i71  64 

103..59.3  51 

19,718  '-6 

103.795  91 

97,571  70 

2,825  88 

11,204  44 

1.263  66 

25.427  54 

3,932  31 


Newburyport Mass.  26,706  80 

Ipswich " 

Gloucester " 

Salem " 

Beverly " 

Marblehead " 

Boston " 

Plymouth " 

Fall  Uiver " 

New-ne<lford " 

Bamstatile " 

Kdgarlown " 

Nantucket. . . 
Providence.. . 

Bristol 

Newport 

Middletown . . 

New-London " 

Stonington " 

New-Haven " 

lairfleld " 

Cham  plain N.  Y 

Sackeit's  Harbor.  " 

Oswego " 

Niagara " 

Qencaee " 

Otwegatchie " 


K.I. 


492  55 
23.4:i6  11 
3'J,49S  78 
3.948  36 
4..351  51 
342.930  f  9 
1(1.723  10 
12.0711  :>() 
131.409  40 
72.997  44 
8.1)79  19 
26,752  71 
15.5.-,2  .55 
"  12.177  63 
"  10.320  19 
Conn.  12.7.17  53 
"  40.4^17  67 
"  20.302  51 
»  18.3' If  44 
"  24.403  60 
4.207  70 
7.1115  93 
26.323  21 
6i>5  94 
686  01 
1,935,34 


N.J. 


Di.strict 
Buffalo  (;reek 
S.ng  Harbor. . 

Greenport " 

New- York « 

Cape  Vincent.. ..      " 

Cold  Spring « 

Pertli  Amboy 

Bridgetown 

Burlington 

Camden 

Newark 

Little  Egg  Harbor. 
Great  Egg  Harbor. 

Philad-lphia Pa.  222,428  91 

Presque  Isle "       8,210  35 

Pittsburg "     53,734  34 

Wilmington Del.    6.816  67 

New-Ca.-!lle «        5,004  19 

Baltimore Md.160,-511  94 


oteachdistnc-, 

N.  Y.  43,003  13 

12.808  00 

7391  11 

931,193  74 

2.496  )9 

2,608  12 

22.765  89 

14.8:15  07 

6  797  05 

15,063  41 

5.773  33 

6  039  26 

16,421  79 


Oxford 

Vienna 

Snow  Hill . . . 
.St.  Mary's.. 
Town  tVeek 

Annapolis " 

Georgetown.. 
Alexandria  . . 

Norfolk '• 

Pelrrsb  irg " 

Hiehinoiid " 

Yorkiriwn " 

Tappahannock...   " 
.\ccotn.-ick  C.  H..   " 

Esist  liiver " 

Yroromi.-o " 

Clurrvt.ne " 

\Vli.-.-lin^' " 

Wilmington 

Newbcrn 

\Vi«bin({ton. 
Edenlon 


12,636  45 

14.469  87 

9.851  59 

2.290  48 

2,l-'4  73 

2.659  58 

D.  C.  22.91)3  46 

Va.    10,111  87 

'•      23.661  2.) 

"        2,927  41 

"        6,835  14 

5,241   S2 

"        5.0.)9  09 

"       4,3  I  78 

"        l.O.iO  84 

"       3,388  57 

«       1,037  l(i 

"        3,923  89 

N.  C.  12.337  4) 

"        4,891  6i 

"        6,615  58 

«        1.128  08 


Tol.il  tnnnagB 
of  ra.;li  J.siric 

N.  0 


Camden «      12,310  52 


S.  C. 


2,414  24 
2,'  U7  00 
',428  15 
31.910  27 
3,277  19 


District 

Beaufort 

Plymouth 

Ocracoke 

i^'harleston 

Georgetown. . . 

Ri-aulort 

Savannah Ga.  22,265 

.Sunbury '• 

Brunswick " 

Hardwick " 

St.  Mary's " 

Pensacola Fla. 

St.  Augustine " 

St.  Mark's '• 

St.  John's " 

Appaiachicola... .      " 

Key  West " 

Mobile Ala. 

Penrl  River Miss. 

Vicksburg.. 
New-Orleans 
Teehe 


489  67 

1,429  87 
2,322  79 

281  60 

309  93 

2  0.^0  36 

4.400  10 

27  327  01 

1,236  21 

168  48 

La.  251,900  14 

1  384  79 


Nashville 


Tenn.   3.587  67 


Louisville Kj.    12,9.37  90 

St.  Louis Mo.    34.165  46 

Chicago 111.     1^3  103  45 

Cuyahoga Ohio   H6.070  50 

S.indu.-'ky "       4.K.i8  38 

Cincinnati "      14,187  18 

Miami "        3.236  13 

Ilctroit Mich.  40.319  46 

Micliiiimackinac.      "'        1,4)5  40 

Galveston Texas    3.667  16 

Point  Isabel '•  0.';7  49 

SaUiria "  .'^88  52 

Astoria 0"gn     1.003  43 

Ran  Francisco... ^-<'al.  58  163  54 

.«onora "  372  43 

Milwaukie Wis     2.940  10 

3,772,439  43 


UNITED    STATES    EXPORTS.  623 

STATEMENT  OF   DOSIESTIO   EXPORTS   FROM    UNITED   STATES,    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30,    1851. 


WHITHER    EXPORTED. 


TOTAL  VALUE   OF    DOMESTIC   EXPORTS. 


ill  LOUD-   Xu  [lie  Ouniinioa 
'  each  power 


Russia 

Prussia. . . ; 

Sweden  and  Norway. . . 
Swedish  W'eat  Indies. 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies... 

Ilanso  Towns 

Holland 

Dutch  Kast  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

England , 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 


British  East  Indies 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 

Canada 

British  American  Colonics 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

Mt(Hiflon  and  other  French  Fisheries. 

French  Guiana 

Bourbon 

Spain  on  the  A  tlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

Cuba 


Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Italy  generally 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  Adriatic  ports. 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Central  Republic  of  America 

New  (Grenada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

China 

West  Indies  generally 

South  America  generally 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

South  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean 


Total 8137,934,530 


$1,187,116 

5,l.i'J 

198,J69 

58,924 

2,913 

804,909 

550,542 

711,724 

168,226 

341,397 

85,491 

2,335,077 

72,200,571 

2,004.306 

203,335 

91,616 

60.261 

451,670 

158,666 

190,507 

384,266 

2,292,-523 

3.5^5.671 

'492,627 

23,864,292 

58^172 

217,319 

3,715 

45,693 

16,607 

759,853 

87,6.38 

8,765 

125.544 

5,039,718 

861,286 

83,945 

68,474 

15,411 

57,476 

906,791 

3,305 

136,361 

1,465,822 

162,204 

1,380,447 

916,173 

217,691 

2,413,.568 

757,003 

2,841,983 

25,804 

463.535 

1,581,796 

186,320 

2,111.0-29 

68,761 

36,196 

70,586 

1,175,049 

601,146 


$58,755,179  31  ii',689, 


§1,46.5,704 

80,4611 

760,80(1 

61,157 

92,257 

902.687 

5,40o,951i 

1,911, llj 

204,43  ( 

366,89!- 

85,491 

2,"  09,39:' 

105,121,921 

3,  11,00L 

898,68S 

577.904 

64,061 

512,9iif 

161,891 

16,88.' 

213,806 

;'  540,5,54 

3,943,560 

5,835,834 

3,224,553 

24,567,067 

735,018 

289,579 

3,715 

45,693 

19,853 

95^713 


4,457,.331i  I 

13,540 

12,5,544 

5,239,276 

961,410 

167,342 

94,589 

20,240 

57,476 

1,736,834 

41,743 

310,888 

2,205,573 

162.204 

1,679,372 

1,014,690 

223,302 

2,507,701 

854.779 

3,128.956 

32,711 

659,852 

1,608.877 

249,760 

2,155.945 

76,936 

36,196 

70..586 

1.245,361 

'601,146 


$1,465,704 
80,469 

821,957 

994,944 
5  405,95« 

2,567,934 

2,709,393 


124,323,563 


>     25,660,925 


11,755,814 


339,847 

1,736,834 

41,743 

310,888 

2,265,573 

]62,'.'04 

1,079,372 

1,014,690 

223,302 

2,507,701 

854,779 

3,128,956 

32,711 

659,852 

1,608,877 

249,760 

2,155,945 

76,936 

36,196 

70,586 

1,245,361 

601,146 


$196,689,718 
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CANADIAN  COMMERCE. 


Foreign  Trade  of  Canada— Imports  from 
Great  Britain  and  United  States. 

tireat  BriUtin  U.  States 
Coffee,    green    and  .other 

kinds $4,384.. ..$115,772 

Sugar,   rcfiiieil  and  other 

kinds 146,.''>43....27G,8!12 

Molasses 2,8!2....  2-1,072 

Tea 84,784. . .  .94!t,9(i8 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured.  75!) 59,935 

Do.,  manufactured 1,799 377,916 

'Salt 21,06:) 87,517 

Horses,  (duty  20  per  cent)         14,392 

Cheese 2,9D6....  17,208 

Salt  meat 89 4,756 

Fur 55,352 46,218 

Glass 49,518....  39,492 

Leather,  tanned 47,292.... 142,09! 

Oil 1)2,160....  77,960 

Paper 58,976....  48,304 

Books  (free) .V2,920. ..  .220,1 11 

Dried  fruit 31,720....  53,823 

Cotton  manufactures 2,965,168...  938,720 

Leather        do 34,168 159,709 

India  rubber 156 70,584 

Iron  and  hardware 1,267,608.  ...478,986 

Machinery 6,862....  161, 100 

Linen 409,852 44,792 

Silk 627,644 14,408 

Wool 2,365,348. . .  .542,372 

Coals 97,994 73,054 

Hide '^      764. ...205,1 14 

Fla.x,  hemp  and  tow 45,576 21,074 

Tallow 4,81 8 128,249 

Horses,  (free) 796....  27,278 

Cotton  wool 684....  24,484 


Great  CritAii:       U.  St«te» 

Carriages 23,020 

Coin  and  bullion 10,140 428,792 

Settlers'  goodu 16,584 128,597 

Wheat 472....  294,484 

Exported  from  Canada  in  1851. 

Mineral,  Marine  and  Foreat  Pro- 
duolicins—  Great  Britain     U.  States 

Copper §26,380.. ..860,372 

Lead 31,616...    63,784 

Ashes 783,240 56,816 

Number,  &c 3,904,836..  1,096,116 

Affricultural  FroducUona — 

Horses 200.  ...212,572 

Cows 40. ...114,992 

Butter 145,603....  56.208 

Wool —     79,036 

E?KS —     .52,812 

Other  articles 24,924 50,264 

Wheat 142,512 456,988 

Flour 896,848...  1,159,140 

Barley  and  rye —     85,760 

Beans  and  peas 37,116 49,764 

Oats —     ....131,532 

Other  articles 22,388....  62,032 

Manufactures 316....  45,064 

Other  articles,  not  enumer- 
ated       .5,200....  28,032 

In  1849  the  exports  from  the  United  Slates  to 
Caiiada,were  $4,971,420';  in  1850,  $0,544,800,  and 
in  1851,  $8,305,764.  The  total  imports  in  1851. 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  were  $21,436,780,  and  the  total  exports, 
chiellv  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
were  $13,810,604. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— SUPPLY  OF  COAL  FOR  LOUISIANA. 

Some  time  ago,  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  prepared  for  our  pages  a  paper 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  addressing  it  to  Maunsel  White,  of  New-Orleans. 
By  some  means  or  other  the  paper  never  reached  our  possession  until  it  had  ap- 
peared in  another  quarter.  We  were,  therefore,  not  anxious  about  its  publica- 
tion, and  let  it  lie  upon  the  table  subject  to  call.  As  the  subject,  however,  is 
still  fresh  in  interest,  and  as  perhaps  some  movement  will  be  made  in  it  the  com- 
ing winter,  we  conclude  to  present  it  in  full  to  our  readers.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  matter  if  coal  can  be  furnished  to  our  planters  at  from  25  to  3!i  cents  per  bar- 
rel, and  the  kind  in  que.stion  has  been  proved  by  an  intelligent  planter  to  be  un- 
surpassed for  every  other  purpose  than  the  blacksmith's  shop. — (Ed.) 

"  Thus  far,  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Ohio  river  have  very  often  been  attended 
witli  heavy  losses,  and  have  rarely  resulted  in  such  profits  as  would  justify  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  business.  The  demand  has  been  uncertain,  and  the 
expenses  and  risks  have  been  enormous. 

With  the  present  means  of  transportation,  the  costs  of  coals  from  the  Monon- 
gahela  at  your  city  Icvce,  or  at  the  shore  of  the  plantation,  averages  full  forty 
cents  the  barrel.  From  Cannclton,  Rose  Harbor  and  Caseyville,  thccost  has 
averaged  about  thirty  cents  the  bushel.  The  cost  of  the  Upper  Ohio  coals  can- 
not be  reduced  to  any  extent,  if  at  all.  Indeed,  the  probabilities  are  that  this 
cost  will  be  increased.  .Above  Louisville,  the  river  will  allow  the  transportation 
of  coals  only  for  a  few  months  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
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coaK  merchants  here,  the  flatboats  can  never  be  superseded,  for  this  purpose,  by 
any  other  means  of  conveyance. 

By  the  use  of  other  ami  better  instruments,  aiid  the  adoption  of  the  methods 
that  Iiavc  obtained  in  England,  for  many  years,  the  cost  of  the  lower  Ohio  coal 
could  be  reduced  full  one-third,  and  perhaps  even  lower.  But  these  instruments 
are  costly,  and  the  business,  to  be  profitable,  must  bo  carried  on  largely,  con- 
tinuously, and  with  the  utmost  economy.  The  capital  required  would  be  at 
least  §100,000,  and  no  individual  or  company  could  safely  make  such  an  outlay 
without  first  securing  a  market  at  certain  times,  places  and  prices.  There  may 
be  now  a  sufficient  demand,  but  there  must  be  needful  arrangements  between  the 
producers  and  consumers. 

The  New-Orleans  consumption  of  Ohio  river  coals,  (including  the  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio,)  is  stated  to  be  3,500,000  bushels  yearly,  and  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  consumption  at  the  sugar  plantations  is 
now  very  limited.  You,  better  than  I,  can  estimate  what  it  would  be,  if  the  sup- 
ply was  certain,  and  at  reduced  prices.  I  understand  that  three  cords  of  wood, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  supply  of  bagasse,  are  required  to  make  a  hogshead  of 
sugar.  We  reckon  ten  bushels  of  coal,  properly  used,  as  fully  equal  in  evapora- 
tive power  to  a  cord  of  our  dry  wood.     Your  wood  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  ours. 

Without  any  means  of  making  an  accurate  calculation,  I  suppose  that,  for 
the  next  five  years,  the  plantations  in  your  state  that  can  be  reached  by  coal 
boats,  will  produce  an  average  of  200,000  hogsheads  yearly.  At  ten  cents  the 
bushel  for  coals — equal  to  less  than  SI  the  cord  for  wood — the  former  would 
probably  soon  supersede  the  latter  on  these  plantations,  and  there  would  arise  a 
demand  for  6,000,000  bushels  yearly. 

If  the  sugar  planters  find  it  good  policy  to  refine  their  sugars,  and  retain  the 
waste  and  the  profits  of  their  refinement,  the  demand  for  coals  would  be  largely 
increased.  The  sugar  refineries  at  New-York  and  Boston  pay  from  85  to  86,50 
per  ton  for  coals.  Those  at  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  pay  about  82,50.  You 
may  obtain  it,  when  you  and  your  neighbors  choose  to  give  us  the  needful  as- 
sistance, at  less  than  S3  per  ton.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  condensation  and  re- 
finement of  your  sugars  on  the  plantation,  and  by  the  use  of  our  cheap  fuel,  will 
give  you  a  great  advantage  over  foreign  producers,  who  cannot  get  fuel  at  these 
low  prices.  The  saving  of  carriage  on  the  waste,  and  the  cost  of  double  pack- 
ing, would  be  equal  to  a  handsome  profit.  Besides,  your  finished  product  need 
not  then  be  taken  out  of  the  nearest  line  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 
Most  of  our  western  merchants  are  now  supplied  by  New-York,  Boston  and  St. 
Louis.  If  you  will  complete  the  process,  you  or  we,  shall  save  at  least  our 
freight  or  commission,  and  something  on  interest  and  insurance. 

If  such  should  be  your  movement,  and  if  we  of  the  lower  Ohio  are  the  only 
parties  who  can  largely  reduce  the  price  of  your  fuel,  there  is  every  reason  why 
we  should  soon  begin  to  act  in  concert  and  aid  each  other.  Although  we  are 
aware  that  our  coal  business  must  increase  with  wonderful  rapidity,  we  dare  not 
now  risk  the  fluctuations  in  your  markets  without  preliminary  arrangements,  ^^e 
care  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  your  city  speculators  and  monopolists. 

You,  the  consumers  of  coals,  are  now  paying  on  the  average  not  less,  perhaps, 
than  fifty-five  cents  the  barrel.  You  have  no  assurance  in  the  summer  that  you 
can  get  a  winter's  suppl}^  at  $1,00  the  barrel,  and  therefore  lay  in  your  full  stock 
of  wood.  Now,  if  you  can  organize  an  association  of  consumers,  who  will  agree 
to  take  a  certain  and  large  quantity  of  our  coals  at  not  over  thirty-five  cents  the 
barrel,  we  can,  bej'ond  question,  take  immediate  measures  to  furnish  a  full  sup- 
ply for  the  next  season.  If  you  will  furnish  the  necessary  capital  at  your  legal 
rate  of  interest,  with  the  security  that  the  coal  lands  and  instruments  and  quan- 
tity of  the  producers  would  aflford,  you  could  obtain  the  supply  as  low,  probably, 
as  twenty-five  cents  the  barrel.  If  you  would  form  an  association  to  purchase 
the  lands  and  instruments  and  then  rent  both  to  responsible  lessees,  you  could, 
as  I  think,  be  furnished  with  stipulated  quantities  at  less  than  twenty  cents  the 
barrel.  If  this  result  can  be  obtained,  the  modus  operandi  is  entitled  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  your  citizens  and  planters. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  means  used  for  moving  coals  in  England, 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  low  prices  at  which  they  are  sold.     They  are  taken 
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from  seams  averaging  less  than  three  feet  in  thickness,  at  many  hundreds  of  feet 
"under  the  grass,"  with  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  dollars  in 
shafts,  engines  and  rail-roads  ;  pay  a  high  rent  to  the  land-owners  ;  are  then  of- 
ten taken  on  rail-roads  to  the  barges,  and  by  these  to  vessels  on  tide-water. 
Cheap  labor  and  capital  have  far  less  influence  in  ])roducing  low  prices,  than  la- 
bor and  capital-saving  instruments  and  systematic  arrangements.  You  can 
adopt,  and  perhaps  improve  the  roads,  "  staiths,"  barges,  steam-tugs,  &c.,  now 
used  there.  For  i?200,000  you  can  buy  5,000  acres  of  accessible  coal  land  on 
the  Tread-water  and  Saline  rivers,  and  prepare  all  the  instruments  needed  for  a 
^supply  of  four  millions  of  bushels  yearly.  The  same  quantity  of  coals  in  the 
mines  of  Northumberland  or  Lancaster,  that  could  be  had  from  these  .5,000  acres, 
and  the  instruments  required  for  moving  these  English  coals  from  their  native 
bed  to  tide-water,  would  cost  some  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  difference 
in  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  working  the  respective  mines,  and  in  your 
favor,  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  dilfercnce  in  the  price  of  labor 
and  capital  against  you.  The  average  cost  of  coals  in  England  at  the  points  of 
consumption,  is  about  eleven  cents  the  bushel.  You  can  got  coals  of  an  equiva- 
lent quality  at  ten,  and  probably  eight  cents  the  bushel,  and  without  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  of  home  labor  and  capital. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  in  your  markets  that  our  open  burning  coals 
are  worth  less  than  the  caking  coals  of  Pittsburgh.  The  difl'erence  in  value  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  You  and  others  who 
have  carefully  used  both,  know  that  this  opinion  is  the  result  of  interest  or  igno- 
rance— ours  has  more  evaporative  power  than  that  of  Pittsburgh.  The  very  quali- 
ties that  make  the  latter  superior  for  blacksmith  purposes — that  is,  the  making  of 
a  hollow  fire — depreciate  it  for  the  evaporation  of  water.  Each  kind  requires  a 
difierent  treatment.  Your  consumers  were  firjt  supplied  with  the  caking  coal, 
and  fitted  all  their  apparatus  for  its  use — with  the  same  apparatus  they  could  not 
use  the  anthracite  coals  at  all ;  and  with  the  same  reason  that  they  condemn 
ours,  might,  as  did  once  the  Philadelphians,  declare  that  the  anthracite  coals 
would  never  be  burned  until  the  last  conflagration.  Professor  Johnson,  howev- 
er, fixes  very  nearly  the  relative  values  of  the  several  kinds,  and  experience 
will  teach  your  consumers  how  best  to  manage  each.  I  may  remark  here  that 
the  number  of  seams  of  coal  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  Illinois  coal  basin,  is 
now  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  eighteen,  and  probably  contain  most  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  cannel,  open,  burning  and  caking  at  the  mines  of  Chambcrlin  and 
Caldwell,  six  miles  up  the  Saline  river ;  and  only  three  miles  from  the  Ohio,  six 
strata  have  been  discovered, — three  above  high  water  and  three  below, — one  of 
the  upper  being  five  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  in  all  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet 
thick.  Over  one  million  of  bushels  can  be  taken  out  of  every  acre  of  this  land. 
As  to  convenience,  quality,  and  quantity,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  coal  mines  in 
the  world  equal  to  these.  What  is  of  more  importance  to  j'ou,  they  are  accessi- 
ble to  your  sugar  planters  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year.  From  that 
point,  as  I  apprehend,  the  supply  of  coals  is  to  be  obtained,  not  only  for  your 
market,  but  for  the  ports  on  the  Gi'lf  of  Mexico,  and  as  Lieut.  Maury  thinks,  for 
the  Isthmus  ports  on  the  Pacific.  Our  Cannelton  coals  will  be  required  by  pass- 
ing boats  and  by  home  manufacturers.  We  have  a  site  above  overflow,  and 
perfectly  healthy.  In  these  respects,  we  have  the  advantage  of  our  rivals  on  tho 
Saline,  Big  Muddy  and  Treadwater.  We  have  a  further  advantage  in  the  "  dip" 
of  our  strata  towards  the  river,  which  saves  us  the  entire  expense  of  drainage. 
These  advantages  may,  for  some  years,  make  up  for  the  additional  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles  from  your  market. 

In  concluding  this  hasty  letter,  allow  me  to  request  you  to  exchange  views  with 
your  sugar-planting  friends  on  this  subject,  and  if  you  should  agree  with  me  that 
our  coals  are  all  important  to  you,  we  may  be  able  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which 
they  shall  be  sent  to  your  plantations  at  a  low  cost. 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

Hamilton  Smith." 

Nnte. — Sinre  wTitine  the  forecoinp  Icttor,  Mr.  P.  Chamberlain  has  handoil  mc  the  following 
•Btimale  of  the  cost  of  delivering  coal  from  the  Saline  and  Treadwater,  at  the  sugar  j)lantation.s 
on  the  river.  The  estimate  was  prepared  by  him  and  Mr.  11.  L.  L.  Casey,  who  lias  beec 
•ogaged  in  the  coal  buaineas  at  the  Treadwater  from  its  commencement. 
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2.— HISTORY  AND  USES    OF  GUANO— ITS   MANAGEMENT,  AND  HOW" 
PAR  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

Tlic  following  admirable  letter  from  the  Hon.  A.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  was 
coinnuniicatcd  to  the  Honbls.  M'.  Brooke  and  J.  D.  Freeman,  of  Miss.,  with  per- 
mission to  publish. 

"  Guano  is  the  deposit  of  innumerable  sea  fowl,  and  some  amphibious  animals 
■whose  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  marine  shells  and  fish,  chiefly  upon  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  It  has  been  preserved  in  its  gieatcst  purity  near  the 
Peruvian  coast,  from  the  remarkable  {jhenomena  of  the  most  total  absence  of  rain 
or  moisture,  both  coastwise  and  inland,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  that  country. 
Other  guanos  have  been  found  south  of  Peru  ;  and,  recently,  a  Mexican  guano 
has  been  introduced  into  the  port  of  Baltimore,  but  whether  from  the  Pacific  or 
Gulf  coast  I  have  not  learned.  All  of  these — the  Chilian,  Patagonian,  and  Mexi- 
can— have  been  pronounced  by  chemists  (and  experiment,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  opinion)  inferior  to  the  Peruvian, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  presence  of  rain  and  moisture  in  all  those  countries,  which 
is  almost,  as  before  stated,  totally  unknown  upon  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Its  use  in  Peru  as  a  manure  has  been  long  known  ;  but  its  application  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  irrign/ion,  which  is  necessary  in  that  hot  and  arid  country  for 
the  development  of  its  fertilizing  power.  Its  introduction  into  England  and  the 
United  .States  is  of  verj' recent  date.  The  first  cargo  imported  into  Baltimore 
— it  being,  I  believe,  the  first  in  the  United  States — was  in  the  year  1844.  It 
was  at  first  used  with  caution  and  in  very  limited  quantities,  from  the  twofold 
reason  of,  first,  its  high  cost,  and,  secondly,  the  doubt  with  practical  farmers  of 
the  possibility  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  "  dust"'  exerting  such  wonderful  power 
upon  vegetation  as  it  was  represented  to  do. 

I  believe  the  honorable  Senator  Pearce,  of  Kent  county.  Col.  Capron,  of  Laurel, 
Prince  George's  county,  and  Edward  Stabler,  of  Sandy  Spring,  in  this  (Montgom- 
ery) county,  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  in  this  state,  to 
give  the  result  of  their  experiments  to  the  public.  These  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Farmer's  Library,  and  the  first  volume,  new  series,  of  the  American 
Farmer,  and  are  interesting  as  well  for  the  general  success  of  the  first  application 
of  guano,  as  for  the  failure  or  transient  benefit  in  some  of  the  experiments  then 
made.  The  failure  then,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  similar  experiments  since  made, 
is  now  well  under&tood  to  result  from  a  too  siiperficial  application  of  the  guano, 

Estimate  of  expenses  of  one  trip  of  a  steam-tug  o/"400  tons,  of  a  capacity  for  towing  eight  flat- 
boats  with  75,000  bushels  of  coal.  The  time  occupied  should  be  about  20  days — one  month  is 
allowed. 

Incidental  expenses — 

liighest  estimate $315 

Cost  of  one  trip $2,000 

Eight  trips  the  year 16,000 

Cost  of  600,000  bushels  on  board,  at  4c., 

including  cost  of  tlatboats 24,000 


1  pilot  and  assistant , $150 

2  engineers  and  assistants 150 

16  firemen  and  deck  hands 360 

Captain 75 

Mate  and  carpenter 40 

Cook  and  cabin  boy 40 

8,000  bushels  coal,  cost  on  board  3c 240 

Wood  for  kindling 50 

Provisions 200 

Wear  and  tear  of  boats  and  lines 250 

Insurance 60 


Cost  of  600,000  bushels  at  plantations, 
GJc.  per  bushel,  or  16«c.  per  bbl $40,000 


The  receipts  for  upward  freight  estimated  equal  to  interest  on  capital. 

This  estimate  is,  probably,  high  enough  if  the  business  was  well  managed.  The  substitution 
of  barges  for  flatboats  would  considerably  lessen  the  cost.  Mr.  Lamb,  who  delivered  stone  from 
our  Cannelton  quarries,  at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Memphis,  tried  each  method,  and  the 
result  was  a  large  saving  by  using  the  steamboat  and  barges.  This  method  is  now  adopted  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Pomeroy  mines,  in  supplying  Cincinnati,  and  I  understand  to-day,  that  a 
company  has  been  formed  to  transport  coals  from  the  Monongahela  to  Cincinnati  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  obtaining  of  a  cheap  and  certain  supply  of  coals  on  Ihe  Mississippi  River,  is  now  seen 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your  city,  from  which  trade  is  now  attracted  by  the 
eastern  cities,  through  their  new  channels  of  communication  with  this  valley.  The  freights  to 
and  from  your  city  must  be  reduced,  or  you  may  lose  the  best  part  of  vour  business.  Is  there 
any  way  by  which  these  freiirhts  can  be  largely  reduced,  other  than  by  the  substitution  of  coals 
for  wood  for  river  steamboats,  and  a  reduction  of  price  in  the  cost  of  your  coals  for  steam- 
ftbips? 
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Moisture  here,  as  well  as  niois/iirc  in  Peru,  has  been  found  by  experience  neces" 
sary  to  its  full  development.  This  is  obtained  here  by  burying  the  guano  with 
the  plow,  several  inches  below  the  surlace  of  the  soil,  and  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  drying  winds  to  which  our  climate  is  subject.  Some  judicious 
practical  fanners  say  eight  or  ten  inches  is  not  too  deep,  though  I  have  no  prac- 
tical experience  myself  in  so  great  a  depth.  I  am  confident  that  a  depth  of  less 
than  four  inches  in  our  climate,  for  a  summer  crop,  will  hazard  the  expected 
benefit  from  its  use. 

Since  the  successful  experiment  of  Mr.  Stabler  upon  his  single  acre  of  wheat, 
detailed  in  his  letter  of  September,  1845,  already  referred  to,  from  the  application 
pf  the  previous  autumn,  the  use  of  guano  lias  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  in 
this  county,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  and  tide-water  counties,  both  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  it  has  also  rapidly  extended  into  the 
state  of  Virginia.  From  a  single  cargo  in  1844,  and  but  two  or  three  in  1845, 
brought  into  the  port  of  Baltimore,  such  has  been  the  popularity  of,  and  growing 
demand  for,  this  wonderful  manure,  that  during  the  year  1851 — a  period  of  only 
seven  years  from  its  first  introduction — the  import  into  the  same  port  had  run  up 
to  tlie  large  quantity  of  25,000  tons,  which  was  all  sold  at  the  high  price  of  S 46 
to  S48  per  legal  ton  from  the  vessel.  In  this  county — with  a  poj)ulation  of  less 
than  16,000  souls — from  the  small  experiment  already  referred  to,  and  one 
or  two  others  not  given  to  the  public,  last  year  at  least  1,500  tons,  at  a  cost 
of  875,000,  were  bought  by  our  farmers.  The  result  has  been,  an  increase  since 
1845  of  at  least  two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  wheat  crop — the  crop  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  applied.  Upon  old  worn-out  land,  long  considered  worthless,  the  ell'ect 
has  in  many  instances  been  magical,  frequently  producing  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five bushels  of  wheat  from  a  single  application  of  250  lbs.  per  acre,  where  not 
a  return  for  the  seed  sown  could  have  been  expected  before.  The  usual  mode  of 
application  is  to  separate  the  fine  guano  from  the  lumps  with  a  sieve  or  riddle,  (a 
plasterer's  riddle  is  a  convenient  implement  ;)  then  with  a  watering  pot,  with  a 
rose  to  it,  moisten  the  mass  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  dust  from  ih'ing.  The 
lumps  can  easily  be  produced  with  a  maul  or  hammer,  if  left  in  mass  for  a  day  or  two, 
after  being  pretty  freely  watered.  Then  sow  the  guano  with  the  hand  (the  ground 
of  course  being  first  prepared)  pari  passu  with  the  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and  both  plowed  in  together  three  or  four  inch- 
es deep,  with  a  shovel  plow,  or  a  long-toothed  cultivator.  To  obtain  the  above 
quantity  with  sufficient  precision,  I  lay  oft'my  ground  in  lands  of  seven  strides,  or 
twenty-one  feet,  passing  up  and  down  on  either  side,  at  a  moderate  pace,  and 
finishing  in  the  middle,  with  a  handful  at  each  cast.  Some  prefer  licfore  sowing 
to  mix  a  peck  or  more  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  each  bag  of  guano,  [the  bags  aver- 
aging about  160  lbs.,]  and  think  its  action  both  improved  and  prolonged.  The 
experiment  is  worthy  of  trial,  though  1  have  succeeded  satisfactorily  without,  not 
having  the  plaster  at  hand. 

Besides  the  wheat  crop,  guano  has  been  successfully  applied  to  corn,  rye,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables,  and  also  tobacco.  Although  it  gives 
a  vigorous  growth  to  the  latter  crop,  yet  it  imparts  a  coarse  texture,  unfavorable 
to  the  long-established  reputation  of  our  fine  silky  Maryland  tobacco.  Corn  and 
potatoes  being  gross  feeders  and  of  quick  growth,  require  a  larger  supply  than 
wheat,  say  from  three  to  four  hundred  pound.s  per  acre,  turned  under  with  the 
large  two  or  three  horse  plow,  unless  combined  with  other  manures,  except 
lime  and  ashes,  both  of  which  seem  to  he  unfriendly  to  some  of  the  valuable 
salts  contained  in  guano.  But  with  l)one-diisf,  barn-yard  and  stable  manure,  it 
acts  promptly  and  powerfully.  The  finest  crop  of  wheat  I  ever  made  was  from 
a  dressing  of  guano  and  bone-dust,  and  the  finest  crop  of  timothy  I  ever  saw 
was  from  a  like  combination. 

Various  opinions  exist  as  to  the  durability  of  guano  as  a  manure.  Some  far- 
mers claim  for  it  an  influence  through  a  whole  course  or  rotation  of  crops,  while 
others  insist  they  can  see  no  benefit  bcvond  the  first  crop  to  which  it  istipplied. 
It  would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  expect  long-continuiid  or  permanent  benefit 
from  so  slight  a  dressing  as  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  manure  per 
acre,  after  so  prompt  and  large  a  return  as  guano  always  gives,  when  judi- 
ciously applied,  from  the  first  crop.     Yet  I  am  quite  confident  that  I  have  seea 
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a  marked  influence  upon  the  second  crop  of  clover  in  the  third  season  after  its 
application  to  the  wheat  crop.  Something,  however,  is  certainly  due  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  a|)plied.  Upon  moist,  compact  clays,  it  not  only 
acts  more  powerfully,  but  its  influence  is  longer  seen  ;  while  upon  light,  sandy 
soils  it  gives  a  less  return,  and  its  after-benefit  is  sooner  cxliausted.  Upon  lime- 
stone land,  with  wliich  I  have  no  experience,  it  is  said  not  to  act  so  well— per- 
haps from  the  same  cause  which  renders  freshly-limed  land  unfriendly  to  its 
action. 

I  have  thus,  at  some  length,  and  I  fear  tediously,  given  you  an  account  of  the 
source  whence  obtained,  the  use  and  mode  of  application,  and,  as  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  value,  the  growing  demand  and  popularity  among  our  farmers — a 
body  of  shrewd,  practical,  intelligent  men,  industrious  and  economical  in  their 
habits,  and  little  disposed  to  waste  money  upon  useless  or  doubtful  objects. 

As  before  stated,  tlio  original  source  of  supply  of  the  best  guano  is  the  coast 
of  Peru.  It  is  owned  by  the  government,  and  let  to  contractors,  who  pay  a  bonus 
per  ton  for  the  privilege  of  digging  it  and  sending  it  abroad  for  sale.  These 
contractors  reside  in  Callao,  and  sell  it  here  through  the  agency  of  commission 
houses.  Up  to  the  present  year,  there  have  been  two  agents  in  this  country  for 
the  sale  of  Peruvian  guano — one  in  New-York  and  one  in  Baltimore,  where  by 
far  the  largest  quantity  [or  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries]  has  been 
disposed  of.  The  agents  prefer  to  sell  it  by  the  cargo  or  in  large  lots  ;  and  it  is 
eagerly  bought  up  by  dealers  who  retail  it  at  a  profit  corresponding  with  the  supply 
in  market.  I  have  known  this  profit  at  periods  of  scarcity,  without  any  advance 
upon  the  import  price,  to  run  up  to  the  handsome  sum  of  815  per  ton,  or  36  per 
cent,  advance.  It  is  now,  at  a  period  of  great  abundance  in  market  and  consider- 
able competition  among  dealers,  retailing  at  about  12  per  cent,  profit  upon  the 
import  price,  which  is  now  fixed  by  the  present,  and,  as  I  understand,  sole  agent 
in  the  United  States — Mr.  Riley,  of  New- York — at  the  following  rates  : 

For  50  tons,  of  2,240  lbs.  per  ton $48  GO 

"    100      "     of        "  "       47  00 

"300      "     of        "  "       46  00 

at  four  months,  or  a  discount  of  2J  per  cent,  for  cash,  which  is  equivalent  to  7 
per  cent.,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  New- York.  Thus  the  farmers  who  can- 
not conveniently  unite  upon  so  large  a  quantity  as  300  tons,  will  have  to  pay  from 
2  to  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  dealers,  if  bought  directly  from  the  agent  or 
importer,  or  from  12  to  36  per  cent,  if  they  rely  alone  upon  the  dealers. 

In  all  instances,  where  practicable,  although  at  some  disadvantage,  I  would  ad- 
vise that  purchases  be  made  directly  from  the  importer.  It  is  not  only  cheaper 
but  safer  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  dealers  advertise  Pafagonian  as  well  as  Peru- 
vian guano  ;  and  now  Mexican  is  also  introduced.  In  this  state  of  things,  when 
one  knid  is  in  high  request  and  another  dull  of  sale,  the  temptation  is  strong  to 
mix  the  inferior  with  the  superior,  or  otherwise  to  adulterate  the  Peruvian,  the 
better  quality.  This,  unfortunately,  can  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
without  detection,  until  it  is  too  late  or  too  troublesome  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
fraud.  The  inspection  in  this  State  aflbrds  no  protection  against  adulteration  ; 
it  is  rather  a  protection  to  fraud — -a  burden  without  a  benefit.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  charging  fraudulent  sales  upon  any  of  our  dealers  in  guano. 
Having  always  myself  purchased  directly  from  the  importer,  I  have  no  reason  to 
do  so.  My  object  is  only  to  point  out  the  course  of  the  trade,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  attend  it.  I  know  no  reason,  however,  why  dealers  in 
guano  should  be  supposed  to  be  less  liable  to  temptation,  or  possess  a  higher  de- 
gree of  morality,  than  dealers  in  drugs,  who  have  been  charged  before  Congress 
with  extensive  adulteration  of  articles  intended  to  "cure  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to" — a  degree  of  cupidity  and  fraud  wliich  should  be  punished  with  the  se- 
verest penalty  the  law  can  inflict.  Whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  humble  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  a  like  imposition,  is  a  question 
which  I  leave  for  you  and  General  Freeman,  and  your  honorable  coadjutors,  to 
decide. 

What  the  cost  of  guano  would  be,  landed  at  "  Mobile  or  New-Orleans,"  I  have 
not  the  means  of  knowing,  with  the  present  arrangement  of  the  "  sole  depot" 
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in  the  city  of  New- York.  The  price  in  New- York  having  been  already  shown, 
to  that  will  have  to  be  added  freight,  insurance,  and  whatever  j)ort  duties  may 
be  charged  in  the  southern  cities.  The  freight  from  Baltimore  to  tlic  Southern 
cities  upon  tlic  Potomac  and  James  rivers  has  ranged  from  75  cents  to  $1  per 
ton;  sometimes  higher  even  than  the  latter  sum.  Insurance  one-half  per  cent.  ; 
efTecting  same  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  per  cent.  From  these  data,  General 
Freeman's  better  acquaintance  with  the  charges  between  New- York  and  the 
South  will  enable  him  to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  of  the  cost  of  the  article 
in  Mobile  or  New-Orleans. 

3.-JACaUE'S  FUNERAL— A  PLANTATION    SCENE. 

"  The  earliest  summon'd  and  the  longest  spared, 
Are  here  deposited  with  tribute  paid 
Various  ;  but  unto  each  a  tribute  paid." 

We  insert  from  the  Southern  Matron  a  picture,  executed  with  the  exquisite 
touches  of  Caroline  Oilman,  which  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 

Let  me  pause  to  bestow  a  parting  notice  on  one  who  is  still  associated  with 
the  happiest  and  tenderest  scenes  of  my  youth.  Jacquc's  labors,  as  is  custom- 
ary with  aged  slaves,  had  been  gradually  suspended.  He  still  performed  a  few 
voluntary  duties,  and  might  be  seen  on  sunshiny  days  propping  up  a  failing 
fence,  clearing  an  encumbered  hedge,  drying  nets,  making  baskets  of  rushes  or 
oak,  attending  to  his  pigs  and  poultry,  or,  with  a  characteristic  eye  to  his  mas- 
ter's interests,  tottering  to  the  fields,  and  shaking  his  head  if  he  detected  any 
symptom  of  waste.  Still  retaining  a  feeling  of  autliority,  he  was  angered  by 
idleness  ;  even  the  young  negroes,  whose  greatest  toil  was  to  turn  somersets, 
and  dance  to  their  own  whistling,  tried  to  look  busy  or  grave  when  his  eye  was 
on  them,  long  after  his  corporeal  and  mental  powers  had  ceased  their  activity. 
But  the  time  drew  near  when  old  Jacque  must  die.  It  was  in  vain  that  mamma 
gave  him  her  personal  attendance,  sent  him  daily  luxuries,  and  anticipated  his 
wants  with  almost  filial  tenderness  ;  the  golden  cord  of  his  life  was  loosened, 
and  we  were  told  one  morning  he  had  died,  breathing  a  prayer  for  his  master's 
family. 

Mamma  had  asked  him,  many  years  before,  if  there  was  anything  she  could  do 
for  his  comfort. 

"  Tank  you  much,  my  missis,"  he  answered ;  "  Jacque  hab  everyting  him 
want  in  dis  world,  "cept  de  shroud,  praise  God." 

Mamma  gave  him  money,  and  he  expended  it  on  grave-clothes.  He  had  taken 
them  out  and  aired  them  from  year  to  year  ;  now  they  were,  indeed,  to  enfold 
his  venerable  remains  ;  and  we  were  a  mourning  family  ;  true,  we  were  not  clad 
in  weeds,  but  a  tender  tic  had  been  riven,  and  it  was  riven  with  tears.  None 
but  those  who  live  under  our  peculiar  institutions  can  imagine  the  strong  bond 
existing  between  faithful  servants  and  the  families  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected. 

I  was  informed  by  Maum  Nanny,  Jacque's  sister,  that  he  had  left  something 
for  me  in  the  sill  of  his  chest,  as  his  dying  bequest.  An  old  pocket-book  was 
found  there,  which  I  opened,  and  discovered  several  bills  of  continental  money, 
carefully  wrapped  in  paper.* 

Plantation  negroes  prefer  to  bury  their  dead  at  night,  or  before  sunrise.  Neigh- 
boring plantations  are  notitied,  and  all  who  can  obtain  tickets  from  overseers 
attend.  A  spot  of  ground  is  allotted  for  their  burial-place,  and  simple  monu- 
ments of  affection  maj'  usually  be  found  in  them.  The  ceremony  of  interment 
is  commonly  performed  by  a  class-leader,  a  pious  colored  man,  who  is  the  spiri- 
tual teacher  of  the  neighborhood,  and  prepares  his  brethren,  by  an  examination 
into  their  belief,  and  a  %vatch  over  their  conduct  and  feelings,  for  communion. 

The  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  the  burial,  for  it  is  not  less  among  slaves,  in 
proportion,  than  in  palaces,  delayed  the  funeral  until  midnight.     As  the  visitors 
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It  may  scarcely  be  iiecessarj'  to  repeat  that  this  incident  and  others  in  the  •'  Southern 
Cron,*'  like  those  in  the  Northern  Housekeeper,  are  founded  in  truth. 
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assembled,  thov  crowded  the  hut  of  the  deceased,  and  when  that  was  full,  stood 
around  the  entrance  year  tlie  coffin.  At  short  intervals,  some  among  the  group 
commenced  a  hymn,  in  which  all  joined  ;  refreshments  were  then  decorously 
distrihuted.* 

The  death  of  Jacquc  had  been  particularly  affectinir  to  me,  for  I  had  been  his 
especial  favorite.  I  went  with  the  boys  to  sec  him  after  his  decease  ;  and  though 
I  did  not  feel  the  faintness  that  came  over  me  at  witnessing  the  remains  of 
grandmamma,  yet  I  liad  that  dizzy  sensation  which  youth  often  experiences  at 
the  innncnse  diirerence  between  a  bright  intellectual  glance  and  the  glazed  eye 
or  moveless  lid,  between  the  warm  touch  of  affection,  and  the  stiff,  cold  hand 
that  returns  no  pressure. 

The  night  of  his  interment  was  mild,  and  I  sat  at  my  window  by  the  starlight, 
watching  the  approach  of  the  negroes  as  they  crossed  the  fields,  or  came  through 
the  avenue.  Torches  were  seen  glowing  in  the  range  of  whitewashed  huts,  and 
a  bush-lightt  was  flaming  near  Jacque's  habitation,  which  was  so  brilliant  that 
I  perceived  the  cofHn  and  the  groups  gathering  round  it ;  while  occasionally 
strains  of  their  hymn  came  floating  with  a  softened  cadence  on  the  breeze.  The 
procession  was  formed  :  si.x  women,  dressed  in  white,  preceded  the  coffin,  and 
the  pall-bearers,  bearing  torches,  were  on  each  side.  Their  path  lay  near  the 
house,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  an  occasional  ejaculation  of  "Lord 
Jesus  !"  "  He  knows  !"  "  God  have  mercy  !"  "  His  will  be  done  !" 

The  burial  place  was  near  the  river,  and  a  huge  oak  threw  its  arms  over  it,  as 
if  protecting  the  dwelling  of  the  dead.  I  could  see  them  as  they  wound  down 
the  slope  and  stood  in  a  circle  round  the  grave,  distance  still  softening  their  sa- 
cred song.  It  was  one  which  I  had  heard  from  infancy  in  their  devotional  exer- 
cises, but  never  had  it  touched  my  feelings  as  now,  when  it  rose  over  poor  Jacque's 
last  dwelling-place.  The  leader  spoke  ;  at  first  his  voice  was  low,  then,  rising 
to  that  declamatory  shout  which  often  carries  the  feelings  captive,  it  reached  me 
where  I  sat.  He  described  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  said  that  Jesus  wept,  and 
that  they  might  weep,  for  a  good  brother  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  Jesus  by 
his  grave  to  bring  him  back ;  he  dvs-elt  on  the  character  of  Jacque,  and  on  their 
duty  in  imitating  his  example  ;  told  them  to  be  grateful  for  their  religious  bles- 
sings, for,  while  the  heathen  were  in  darkness,  a  great  light  had  shone  upon 
them  ;  dwelt  long  on  their  sinfulness  and  God's  anger,  and  taxed  his  imagination 
to  paint  the  torments  of  hell,  unless  they  repented  and  accepted  the  gospel. 

Familiarity  with  his  dialect  prevented,  with  me,  all  that  might  have  been  ludi- 
crous to  a  stranger.  He  prayed  for  his  master  and  mistress,  that  God  might  re- 
ward them  for  all  their  goodness  to  brother  Jacque.  "  Oh  Lord  Jesus,"  he  cried, 
"  bless  my  j-oung  maussas.  Gic  'em  good  counsel,  and  let  'em  drink  of  de  water 
of  life,  and  bless  my  young  missis  ;  may  she  know  de  Lord  dat  bought  her,  and 
may  she  bring  her  alabaster  box  of  ointment  and  pour  it  out  for  the  love  of  her 
maussa,  Christ." 

As  these  words  reached  me,  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears  ;  I  laid  my  head  on 
the  window-sill,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Another  hymn  was  sung.  The  words  of 
Watts,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Christian  Israel,  whose  tender  notes  fall  like  gen- 
tle dew  on  the  heart  of  monarch  and  slave,  rose  in  the  quiet  midnight  under 
that  starry  heaven. 

"  Why  do  we  mourn  departinfr  friends, 
Or  shake  at  death's  alarms  ? 
'Tis  but  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends, 
To  call  ihem  to  his  arms." 

As  they  ceased,  the  waving  lights  passed  away.  I  was  again  alone  with  night 
in  its  silent  beauty.  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  :  the  sounds  still  vibrating  on 
my  memory  ;  and,  as  my  eyes  closed  in  sleep,  a  vision  of  the  mansion  whither  the 
spirit  of  Jacque  had  risen,  came  before  me,  and  I  heard  cherub  voices  welcome 
him  to  his  heavenly  home. 

*  This  solemnity  is  usually  styled  by  the  negroes  "  a  setting  up.''  When  a  funeral  oc- 
curs at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  citj'  to  procure  tea,  coffee,  &.C.,  or  the  owners  do  not 
provide  them,  the  body  is  interred,  and  the  friends  afterward  celebrate  what  is  called  a 
"  false  burying,"  where  religious   ceremonies  are  performed,  and  refreshments  provided, 

+  A  fire  of  hghtwood  kindled  on  a  small  mound  of  earth. 
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A  plain  marble  slab  may  be  seen  at  Roseland,  on  which  is  inscribed, 

Sacred 
To  the  Memory  of 

JACUUE, 

A  faithful  slave, 

His  master  bears  this  testimony  to  Lis  worth.* 

4.— TEXAS— HER  SOIL,  CLIMATE  AND  PHODUCTS. 

We  have  published  in  the  Review  already  as  much  as  a  whole  volume  upon  the  sta- 
tistics, resources,  &c.,  of  Texas,  and  the  inducements  it  liolds  out  to  settlers.  All  of  this 
Material  will  be  found  in  our  New  Series  of  three  large  volumes.  At  present  we  add  an 
extract  from  the  Ansli7i  Gazette,  which  is  very  valuable.  Will  not  some  one  there  give 
us  an  able  paper  upon  the  history  of  the  Territory,  Republic,  and  State  of  Texas? 

All  the  cereal  grains  are  produced  here  in  great  perfection  and  abundance.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  com  is  about  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  planted  about  the  first  of  March, 
and  is  in  roasting  ear  the  first  of  June.  Corn  for  the  last  six  years  has  throughout 
Western  Texas,  borne  a  high  price,  owing  to  the  demand  created  by  the  wants  of  the  army 
on  the  frontier,  and  emigration;  but  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  alnindaiice  of  the 
growing  crop,  and  the  very  considerable  increase  in  its  cultivation,  will  reduce  the  price 
for  the  next  year. 

A  belt  of  land  about  a  hundred  miles  wide,  bordering  on  the  coast,  is  the  sugar-growing 
region  of  Texas,  although  cotton  forms  the  principal  product,  not  because  it  is  more  profi- 
table, but  because  of  the  large  outlay  of  capital  re((uired  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  in 
fact  cotton  requires  more  labor  in  its  growth,  is  subject  to  more  disastrous  contingencies 
in  this  region  than  sugar,  and  where  the  portage  is  not  too  great,  is  less  profitable.  In 
this  section  corn,  millet,  oats,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  every  species  of  pulse  grow  freely. 
All  manner  of  garden  vegetables  grow  to  great  perfection.  Peaches,  figs  and  pome- 
granates are  reared  with  little  trouble,  and  the  fruit  is  abundantand  of  fine  flavor  ;  oranges 
are  sometimes  raised,  but  the  climate  is  not  adapted  to  their  growth.  Several  varieties  of 
indigenous  grapes  are  found,  from  which  a  palatable  wine  is  made,  and  the  pecan  nut  is 
here  everywhere  abundant.  Melons  of  all  sorts  attain  great  size  and  richness  of  flavor. 
This  region  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  although  the  country  farther  west  is  better, 
and  the  more  elevated  country  above  better  suited  to  raising  sheep,  horses  and  mules, 
where  there  is  better  water,  less  mud,  and  fewer  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

The  country  here  is  everywhere  flat,  presenting  to  the  eye  little  diversity  of  scenery, 
except  that  of  woods  and  prairies,  the  latter  of  vast  extent,  a  perpetual  common  for  pas- 
turage, the  only  productive  land  being  that  upon  the  streams  and  in  their  neighborhood. 
Springs  fit  for  use  are  nowhere  found,  and  the  water  of  the  streams  and  wells  is  bad; 
the  use  of  cistern  water  is  becoming  general. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  country  for  large  planters;  persons  of  limited  means  cannot  in 
this  region  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Here,  though,  as 
well  as  everywhere  else  in  Texas,  capable  and  industrious  mechanics  do  well. 

The  country  lying  above  this  belt,  although  diversified  in  its  appearance  and  adaptabili- 
ties, may  sfiil  be  treated  of  together.  This  is  the  proper  cotton  and  grain-growing  portion 
of  Texas,  besides  which  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  at  some  future  day  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions will  be  found  vastly  important.  Everywhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  we 
see  unmistakable  evidence,  of  the  presence  of  rich  ores,  but,  as  yet,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  work  them,  nor,  indeed,  has  there  been  any  reliable  e.\amination  made  into  the 
subject.  Cotton,  though  yielding  less  heavily  here  than  below,  is  more  certain,  and  one 
year  with  another,  we  nave  little  doubt  will  produce  more.  The  great  distance,  however, 
from  market,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  facilities  for  transportation  beyond  the  ox  cart, 
renders  its  production  limited.  The  face  of  the  country  is  rolling,  and  in  many  places 
rugged  and  broken,  veined  everywhere  with  beautiful  streams  of  limpid  water,  and 
abounding  with  springs. 

Wheat,  corn,  and  all  the  cereals  grow  finely,  and  are  in  no  degree  inferior,  we  are  told , 
to  the  produce  of  the  regions  of  the  northwest.  With  the  exception  of  the  more  tropical 
productions  of  the  lower  country,  all  which  grow  there  are  found  here,  and  in  addiiion, 
apples  and  pears  do  well ;  and  a  still  greater  variety  of  the  grape  is  found  here,  some  of 
them  fine  table  fruit;  and  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  much  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  land  lying  uncultivated,  and  which  the  emigrant  can 
obtain  at  a  price  of  which  he  cannot  complain.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  building 
timber  is  scarce,  but  this  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  i)resence,  in  all  this  region,  of 
fine  stone  for  the  purpose.     It  has  been  well  ascertained  by  experiments  that  this  portion 

*  A  similar  monument  13  on  a  small  plantation  a  few  miles  from  Charleston. 
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of  the  state  is  well  suited  to  sheep  raisin;^,  the  fine  breeds  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  country  neither  deteriorating  in  size  nor  the  ([uantity  or  fineness  in  their  fleece. 

The  climate  may  be  regarded  as  emphatically  healthy,  disease  being  less  fre(|uent  and 
less  severe  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  there  is  so  much  individual  ex- 
posure, and  such  general  disregard  to  all  sanatory  laws. 

5.— LAJTO  DONATED  BY  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  STATES. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Snow,  of  New- York,  in  his  speech  in  Congress,  gives  the  following  table : 
"  I  submit  a  statement  of  tlie  amount  of  land  already  donated  to  the   stales  and  ter- 
ritories : 

Acres.  Acres, 

Ohio 2,273,8.58,77  Florida 2,022,993,00 

Indiana 3,2G7,-160,fil  Iowa 2,713,9^,5,22 

Illinois 5,584,167,94  \Visconsin 3,128,799,00 

Missouri 3,242,627,00  Tennessee 3,3.53,824,00 

Alabama 2,094,284,00  Ciilifornia 500,000,00 

Mississippi 4,151,011,00  Minnesota  Territory 2,997,191,00 

Louisiana 10,210,122,58  Oregon  Territory..'. 12,186,978,00 

Michigan 6,170,860,00  New  Mexico 7,493,120,00 

Arkansas •. 6,250,813,00  Utah 6,681,707,00 


Total 84,222,184,12 

"  By  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  liberality  of  the  government  is  not  to  be  questioned  i 
the  government  having  sold  only  one  hundred  and  one  million  acres  ;  showing  that  almost 
as  much  has  been  donated  as  has  been  sold." 

6.— DEBTS,  REVENUES,  EXPENDITURES,  ETC.,  OF  THE  STATES. 

Debts  of  the  several  states,  showing  the  direct  and  the  contingent  debt.  Also,  the  an- 
nual receipts  and  expenditures — with  the  last  valuations: 

Absolute  Contin-  Int.  paid,  Expend- 

debt.  gent.  Total.  by  State.        Receipts.  ilure. 

Maine 878,250.  —      ..     878,250..  66,000...    52.'),688...  604,726 

ftlas.sachusetts.  1,085,500.  4,049,564..  5,135  004..  58,883...    510,658...  601,604 

N.  Hampshire.        —       .  24,842..       24,842..  —     .       109,723...      90,000 

Vermont 58,036.  —     ..        58,036..  3,000         125,374...  109,872 

Rhode  Island..       41,000.  192,719..     233,719..  2,464...      71,183...     80,818 

Connecticut...      —         .  33,112..        33,112..  850...      80,000...      75,000 

New-York 22,530,802.  9,33,036.. 23,463, 836..  1,214.282...    767,962...  826,720 

New-Jersey...        37,000.  —      ..        37,000..  2,200...     123,583...  125.542 

Pennsylvania.. .40,677,214.  —     ..40,677,216.  .2.004,714      4,438,131   ..4,205,329 

Maryland 15,540,192.  —     ..15,546,192..  690,366.  ..1,213,104.  ..1,209,340 

Virginia 13,663,051.  3,917,894..  17,615,951..  490,000...    856,937...  824,199 

N.Carolina....     786..500.  190,500...     977,000..  4.5,000...      96,000...  140,000 

S.  Carolina....  2,061,292.  —     ..2,061,292..  120,000...    600,293...  531,864 

Georgia 1,828,172.  189,680..  2,018,152..  121,270...    310,270...  349.400 

Florida 3,900,000.  1,910,000..      396,000..  234,000...      56,382...      59,2.59 

Alabama 6,693,888.  1,91.5,331..  8,609,269..  471,507...    597,424...  471,673 

Mississippi 2,271,707.  5,500,000..  7,771,707..  110,000...    358,617...  139,957 

Louisiana 1,913,397. 14,227,330.. 16,145.777. .  93,000. ..1,091,040... 1,064,865 

Texas 6,818,793.  —      ..  6,618,793..  400,000...    128,946...      77,263 

Arkansas .3,697,112.  —      ..3,697,112..  220,000...    495,194...  433,976 

Tennessee 2,977,000.  —      ..        —       ..  150,000...    374,660...  369,521 

Kentucky 4,247,637.  250,000..  4,497,631..  246,999  ..    593,602...  522,254 

Ohio 18,744,654.  —      ..18,744,654..  1,051,053..  .3,092.993.  ..2,960,927 

Michigan 2,374,733.  333.359...  .2,708,092..  142.440...    429,268...  449,355 

Indiana 7,617,960.  7,993,725..  .15,611,665. .  380,000...    450,681...  490,000 

Illinois 8,784,431.  7,843,028.. .  16,027,510..  382,830...    568,230...  571,020 

Missouri 956.261.  —       ..        —      ..  75,000...    450,000...  230,000 

Iowa 55,000.  —        --         —       ..  550...       15,500...      14,700 

Wisconsin —        .  —        ..         —       ..  —     ...      52.S56...      52,845 

California 120,000.  —       ..        —      ..  —     ...        —     ...         — 


170,.575  736    13,534,220     21,409,9.56     S  786,843     18,537,211     17,846,504 
U.  States....  74,388,238  74,288,2.38     1,209,751     43,774,848    39,355.268 

Massackuselts. — The  direct  debt  is  mostly  for  deficient  government  revenues  ;  the  in- 
direct, for  loan  of  credit  to  railroads. 

New-York. — Direct  debt  is  for  canals  and  railroad  credits  assumed;  the  indirect,  for 
credits  loaned  to  railroads.     The  revenue  and  expenses  do  not  include  those  of  the  canals. 

Virginia  indirect  debt,  is  mostly  for  credits  loaned  to  public  works. 

North  Carolina  debt,  is  a  credit  loaned  to  the  Gaston  Rail-road  assumed  by  the  state  ; 
the  indirect,  is  a  similar  credit,  not  yet  fallen  upon  the  slate. 

Florida  debt,  is  for  bonds  loaned  to  broken  banks  ;  and  the  contingent  debt  is  accumu- 
lating interest. 
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Alabama  debt,  is  the  unredeemed  credit  loaned  to  the  state  banks  ;  aud  the  indirect, 
otlier  liabilities  connected  with  the  institution. 

Mississijtpi  Debt. — Direct,  is  for  bonds  loaned  to  the  Planters'  Bank;  the  indirect,  the 
fraudulent  bonds  of  the  Union  Bank. 

Louisitinu. — The  direct  debt  is  for  loans  for  state  purposes  ;  the  indirect,  the  bonds 
loaned  to  banks. 

Texas. — The  debt  is  the  face  for  which  the  state  is  liable.  The  nominal  amount  of  the 
debt  is  Sl'3.3i'J,443.     A  new  loan  for  $200,000  was  authorized. 

Arkansas  debt,  is  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  banks  ;  and  there  may  be  accumulated  in- 
terest in  addition. 

JMiclugan  debt  is  the  balance  of  bonds  now  outstanding. 

Indiana  and  Illinois  direct  debis,  are  those  for  which  the  state  is  liable.  The  contin- 
gent, is  the  debt  to  be  liquidated  only  by  the  state  canals,  and  their  property  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  for  that  purpose. 

Missouri,  is  the  old  debt.  There  are  now  two  projects  before  the  legislature  of  the 
state.  One  to  authorize  liie  Pacific  railroad,  cipital  .S4, 500, 000  ;  and  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  s  Railroad,  capital  $4,500,000— making  together  $0,000,000;  of  which  two-thirds, 
or  $0,000,000,  is  to  be  raised  by  slate  credit.     This  last  bill  has  become  a  law. 

7._PUBLIC  DEBTS  FOll  BONDS  ISSUED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

In  favor  of  banks  and  corporations.     Interest  pnynUe  and  capital  reimbursable  by 
said  corporations  as  maltiring,  and  not  provided  for  by  the  state  when  such  cor- 
porations fail  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  such  issues. 
January  1,  1844. 

Amount  Amount 

Bonds  issued  by  the  State.  When  due.  emitted.  negotiated. 

Consolidated  Ass'n 30,Iuue,  1S43 $763,000 $763,000* 

ilo 1    June, '1848 1,617,000 1,617,000* 

Union  Bank 1     Nov.  1841 1,7.50,000 1,730,000 

do 1     Nov.  1847 1,750,000 1,760,000 

do 1     Nov,  1850 1,750,000 1,750,000 

do 1     Nov.  1 852 1,7.50,000 1,7 .50,000* 

Citizen^'  Bank 1  Feb'y,  1850 2,000,000 1,424,000* 

do 1  Feb,y,  18.59 2.000,000 1,424,000* 

do 1  Feby,  1808 2,000,000 1,424,000* 

do 1  Fcb'y,  1 877 2,000,000 1,424,000* 

do 1  Feb'y,  1 686 2,000,000 490,680 

Municipality  No.  2 1     May,  1869 499,680 30,240 

Municipality  No.  3 15  Dec,   1«70 30,240 

$17,029,920 

State  Bonds  outstanding  1st  January.. .1844 $19,909,920 

"  "        18.52 9,261,333  36 


Amount  redeemed - $10,648,850  64 

Januaky  ],  1852. 
Bonds  issued  by  the  State.  When  due. 

Consolidated  Ass'n 1854  to  1866 $1,376,000 

Redeemed —  — 

Redeemed —  — 

Redeemed —  — 

Union  Bank —  1,370,000 

Citizens'  Bank 1  Feb'y,  1 8.59 1 ,296,888  89 

do 1  Eeb'y,1868 1.297,333  33 

do 1  Feb'y,  1877 1,297,33.3  33 

do 1  Feb'y,  1886 1,296,8H8  89 

do  Bonds  due  in  18.50  extended  to..l  Feb'y,  1852 252,622  23 

do  do  do ]Feby,18.53 2.'52.622  23 

do  do  do '. 1  Feb'y,  1854 252,022  23 

do  do  do I  Feb'y,  18.55 2.52,022  23 

Municipality  No.  2 1  May.     l^'69 356,160     t 

Municipality  No.  3 15  Dec,  1870 30,240    | 

$9,261,333  36 

*  Dishonored.  t  Int.  dishonored.  t  In*-  paid  by  state. 

8.— LEAD  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  following  account  of  the  lead,  »nd  other  mineral  resources  of  the  western  states,  wo 
take  from  the  St.  Lonis  Republican. 
The  demand  for  lead,  it  is  said,  more  than  equals  the  supply,  notwithstanding  the  new 
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and  extensive  discoveries  here,  near  the  eastern  market.  Until  very  recently,  and  up  to 
the  discovery  of  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  was  almost  the  only  source  oflead  in  the 
United  States.  The  amount  of  lead  shipped  from  Galnia  and  other  ports,  aimually,  is 
about  -12,000,000,  according  to  the  register  kept  in  the  city  of  Galena.  Tiiis  amount  would 
be,  at  S-1  per  cwt. — the  price  there — worth  81,780,000.  The  number  of  miners  actually 
at  work  does  not  exceed  2.000,  which  would  show  an  average  production  of  $890  for  each 
man.  Now  deduct  $90  for  cost  of  working  and  smelting  the  mineral,  and  we  have  the 
large  average  production  of  $800 — an  amount  of  prosperity  indicated  of  which  no  other 
country  can  boast.  The  lead  business,  which  for  a  few  years  past  has  been  declining,  is 
daily  becoming  more  active,  and  confidence  in  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Not  one  acre  in  one  hundred  of  the  mineral  lands  of  Illinois,  has  been 
scratched  with  the  pick  or  spade,  and  all  the  leads  (lodes)  heretolbrc  worked  lie  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface. 

9— PUBLIC  DEBTS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Payable  at  the  State  Treasury,  and  provided  for  by  ike  law  of  lS4i,  and  amendment 
oflOth  March,  1845,  as  then  adjusted  and  now  standing. 


-1  Januaky,  1844.- 


State  Bonds  and  Bills  Piiyablo .  When  due  Amount  due         Coupons  dishon. 

Bank  of  Louisiana,  for  Stock 1    July,  1844 $600,000 

do 1    July,  1849 600,000 

Mechanics' Bank,  for  Stock :   9    May,  1853 150,000 

Di-ainini;  Company,  for  Stock I    Nov.,  1855 50,000 $1,250 

Charity  Ho.-pital,  for  property 24  Mch.,  1872 125,000 11,200 

N.  0.&  Nashville  R.R.  Co.: 1    Apr.,  1867 500,000 31,330 

Clinton  &  Port  Hudson  U.  R 1    July,  1849 160,000  ) 

do  1    July,  1859 lC6,00OV 58,150 

do 1    July,  1869 166,000^ 

Mexican  GuIfR.  R.  Co 18  Dec,  1869 30,0i'O  l 

do     llMch.,1870 50,O0OS 000 

do 23  May,  1870 20,000  ^ 

Citizens'  Bauk,  for  borrowed  money 1    June,  1857 2.")(),6(l0 

Cousolidated  Ass'n 4    Feb.,  1844 72,000 

do I    June,  1848 15:3,000 

Union  Bank  of  La 1    May,  1844 8S.OOO-1 

do 1    May,  1847 87,000'  28  485  82 

do. 1     May,  1850 88,000  f "^'^^"^  " 

do I    May,  1852 87,000J 

Charity  Hospital,  donation 1    May,  1858 100,000 10,000 

B.  p.,  favor  Bank  La.,  borrowed  money 27  Feb.,  1S44 250,000  f 

La.  State  Bauk,  "  2    Mch., 1844 50,000  J. 1,500 

^         .     50,000) 


Canal  and  Banking  Co.,    "  1    Feb.,  1844. 


$3,898,000  $142,515  82 

Add  Coupons  dishonored 142  515  82 


$4,040,515  82 


-1  January,  1852.- 


Stale  Bonds  and  Bills  Payable  State  Bouds  Wlien  due  Anioimt 

Bank  of  Louisiana,  for  Stock Redeemed 

do do 

Mechanics'  Bank,  for  Stock do --       _        «.cfi'nnn 

Draining  Company,  for  Stock..  .Draining  Company 1    Nov.,  1855 $50,000 

Charity  Ho,pital,'for  property. .Charity  Hospital 24  Mch  ,  1872*.  ..Iv.:i,000 

N.  O.  &  Nashville  Pv.  R.  C0....N.  O.  &  Nashville  R.  R 1    Apr.,  1667...  483,000 

Redeemed --  t-^'mn 

Clinton  &  Port  Hudson  R.  R... Clinton  and  P.  H.R.  R 1    July,   1869....  50,000 

do do 1    July,   1869....  106,000 

Mexican  Guifii.R.  Co Mexican  Gulf  R.  R....." 18  Dec.,  1869. ...  30,000 

do  do  11  Mch.,  1870....  50,000 

do!.'.'.'.!'."!"";".;'.".'.        do.;;;;;'.'.".'.'.'.!".'.' 2;? May,  i87o....  20,000 

Citizens'  Bank,  for  bor'd  m'ny. .  Citizens'  Bank i    J uue,  1857 250,000 

(The  balance,  a$  above,  redeemed). .. 

Deduct ..$1,225,000 

r  Bonds  ol  the  Clinton  &  Port  Hudson ~| 
,,.„,.,  I      Railroad  Co.,  held  by  the   Union,  1  *oi7nnn 

UmonBankofLa j      redeemable  out  of  the  State  profits  >  $-17,000.... 

I     in  that  institution J 

-.      ..     IT       .,  ,    , ,■   „        (  Charity  Hospital  Bonds  provided  for  (  19^000 

Charity  Hospital,  oonatiou <      ,      .i         ,       r  .  i  i^o,uuu 

/  1        1  1      by  the  sale  of  property S 

'  f    f      }  .< 342,000 

•CoopoM  dishonored,  $1,016.  $683,000 
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E.  HOWARD,  Banker,  of  Tennessee. 

WITH   A    PORTRAIT. 


No.  24. 


Mr.  Howard  was  born  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1817,  in  the  county  of  Sumner,  Ten- 
nessee. After  receiving  the  ordinary  rudiments 
of.education,  in  his  eleventh  year  he  com- 
menced life  in  Nashville,  but  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  remained  there  only  for  a  short 
time.  Having  changed  his  residence  to 
various  places  in  Kentucky,  and  in  his  native 
state,  he  finally  settled  in  Clarksville,  in  the 
year  1840,  where  he  has  been  permanently 
established  in  business  ever  since. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Howard  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Clarksville  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  position  he  occupied  until  Sept., 
1849,  when  the  company,  by  his  own  advice, 
through  the  vote  of  the  stockholders,  was  dis- 
solved. He  immediately  commenced  a  bank- 
ing and  exchange  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Early  adopting  the  opinion  that  the 
banking  operations  of  the  country  should  be 
left  to  individual  enterprise,  and  be  based  on 
the  productions  of  the  country,  he  has,  in  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  Clarksville  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company,  and  his  own  business 
for  ten  years  past,  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
the  theory.  His  action  has  not  been  without 
its  inlluencc  on  the  moneyed  institutions  of 
his  section,  for  during  this  time  most  of  them 
have  adopted  the  policy  in  bill-buying,  by  dis- 
pensing, in  many  cases,  with  endorsers.  Under 
the  old  system,  money  was  often  procured 
on  the  credit  of  endorsers  who  rarely  met 
the  obligation,  on  the  failure  of  principal 
or  drawer.  Having  received  no  consideration, 
they  generally  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
contest  the  obligation,  and  avail  themselves 
of  all  legal  pleas  to  avoid  its  payment.     This 


being  true,  the  wisdom  of  the  new  policy  must 
be  obvious. 

Mr.  Howard  is  extensively  connected  with 
the  tobacco  interests  of  the  west.  It  being 
the  staple  of  his  section,  he  has  found  it  to  his 
interest  to  acquaint  himself  intimately  with 
the  trade  of  the  world,  and  in  its  participation 
has  derived  important  benefits. 

Although  Mr.  II.  has  been  frequently  solicit- 
ed to  accept  of  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  he 
has  uniformly  declined  them  ;  always  lending 
his  influence,  however,  in  propagating  the 
principles  of  republicanism,  as  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  great  apostles  of 
democracy.  A  republican  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics, he  has  ever  been  liberal  of  his  time  and 
means  in  encouraging  and  supporting  what- 
ever was  calculated  to  exercise  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  society.  The  cause  of  education 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  has  always  found 
in  him  an  ardent  advocate. 

Mr.  Howard  has  ever  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  behalf  of  internal  improvements.  We  had 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  a 
rail-road  meeting,  held  on  a  recent  occasion, 
near  Clarksville.  Mr.  II.  was  urged  to  address 
the  assembly,  and  gave  decided  evidence  of 
becoming  an  effective  public  speaker.  We 
entirely  coincided  with  him  in  the  opinions  he 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  rail- 
road system.  He  said  that  the  great  object  of 
rail-roads  was  not  to  build  up  cities,  but  to 
benefit  the  country,  and  that  if  cities  could 
only  flourish  by  impoverishing  the  country,  he 
was  in  favor  of  erasing  them  as  cancers  on 
the  body  politic,  &c.,  &c. 
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1.— THE  AMERICAN  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


We  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
correct  and  elaborate  representation  of  the 
splendid  edifice,  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
New- York,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  industrial 
products  of  all  nations,  in  May  next. 

If  any  enterprise,  undertaken  by  our  citizens, 
could  partake  of  the  character  of  nationality, 
and  attract  to  itself  the  favorable  consideration 
and  zealous  co-operation  of  every  section  of 
the  republic,  this  one  assuredly  does.  It  seeks 
to  bring  together  the  varied  products  of  our 
people,  from  where  the  Oregon  rolls  its  tide  to 
the  regions  of  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  Aris- 
took, — southwardly,  thence  througli  everj-  zone 
of  climate ;  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Missouri ;  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf;  where  the  Mississippi  swells  from 
rivulet  to  "  inland  sea  ;"  or  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Gila  bound  the  dominions  of  the  Republic. 
What  a  world  is  here  to  be  embraced,  and 
what  an  infinite  diversity  of  ingenuity,  enter- 
prise and  product ! 

More  than  this.  The  enterprise  proposes  to 
bring  together  the  men  of  all  these  regions  into 


one  great  conclave  ;  side  by  side  the  wood- 
cutter of  Maine  and  the  miner  of  the  Sacra- 
mento ;  the  hardy  whaleman  of  Nantucket, 
and  the  stout  boatman  of  the  Illinois  ;  the  ca- 
ravan driver  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  frontier  man 
of  Nebraska  ;  the  manufacturer  of  Lowell ;  the 
tobacco  grower  of  the  Roanoke,  and  the  hemp 
and  wheat  sower  of  Missouri  and  the  lakes  ; 
the  merchant  princes  of  New  Y'ork  ;  the  po- 
lished and  wealthy  planters  of  the  Ashepoo, 
the  Alabama,  the  Lafourche,  and  the  Attaka- 
pas ;  the  brave  and  sturdy  hunters  of  Texas, 
and  Arkansas.  WTiat  a  commingling  of 
men  of  every  shade  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
associations  and  pursuits !  IIow  gathered 
here  in  this  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions !  The  Anglo-American,  first  planter  of 
our  soil,  represented  in  his  remote  descen- 
dants ;  the  Celt,  and  the  Celtiberian ;  the 
Frank,  the  Swede,  and  the  Norwegian  ;  the 
Scot  and  the  Magyar  ;  hordes  from  Germany, 
and  colonists  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
China  ;  sprinklings  here  and  there  of  the  abo- 
rigines themselves,  proudly  and  sternly  yield- 
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jng  to  the  flat  of  heaven,  which  decrees  their 
extinction  '.  Is  not  much  to  be  expected  from 
this  commingling  ?  Will  it  not  tend  to  oblite- 
rate local  feelings,  and  prejudices,  and  antipa- 
thies ;  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  amity  and  con- 
cord ;  to  make  us  feel,  indeed,  that  we  should 
be  one  people,  inheriting  in  common  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  cherishing  alike  the 
memory  of  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and 
Ij[aniilton,  and  venerating  and  respecting  the 
Constitution  and  the  Government  ihey  have 
given  us  ? 

More  than  this,  again.  Tliere  are  other  pur- 
poses to  be  subserved.  There  is  a  world  be- 
yond us  in  which  civilization,  and  the  arts, 
and  the  sciences  have  been  advancing  for  ages, 
reflecting  lustre  over  the  earth,  and  making 
man,  by  his  achievements,  little  less  than  the 
angels  themselves.  What  lessons  may  we 
learn  from  this  world  beyond  I  Will  the  peo- 
ples of  this  world  come  here  1  Will  they  bring 
their  wares,  and  their  fabrics,  their  results  of 
finished  skill  and'exhaustless  science  1  We 
invite  them.  Invite  them  that  we  may  learn 
from  them.  Invite  them  that  they  may  learn 
from  us — for  there  is  a  reciprocity  in  all  these 
matters,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  to  teach,  as 
•well  as  to  learn,  as  the  late  London  e.vhibition 
evinced.  Let  there  come  men,  and  machine, 
and  fabric.  We  have  a  great  and  a  growing 
country.  We  shall  want  them  all  in  the  ages 
that  are  approaching,  and  they  shail  want  us, 
and  what  we  can  give  them.  There  is  nothing 
niggard  in  the  claims  of  commerce.  If  it  asks, 
it  grants.  If  it  buys,  it  sells.  It  seeks  to  be  as 
free  as  the  winds  that  waft  it,  for,  as  Voltaire 
well  said,  it  constitutes  at  once  the  wealth  o 
the  state,  and  the  advantage  of  the  entire 
world.  Commerce,  que  fait  a  la  /ois  la  rich- 
esse  (Tun  etat  et  les  avantages  du  moiide 
enlier. 

What  more  appropriate  than  the  selection  of 
the  place  for  this  great  congregation  of  men 
and  product  7  Is  not  every  American  proud 
of  the  great  metropolitan  city  of  the  Western 
World  ?  I.s  it  scarcely  less  than  the  metropo- 
litan cities  across  the  ocean,  whose  charters 
run  back  to  feudal  times  ?  Is  it  not  fast  climb- 
ing to  the  altitudes  of  London  and  Paris  ? 
Who  has  made  this  great  city  ?  Was  it  you. 
cotton-spinner  of  Lowell,  or  cotton-grower  of 
Mississippi  7  you,  fisherman  of  Cape  Cod,  or 
pioneer  of  Missouri  7  or,  was  it  not  all  of  us 
together,  by  our  conjoined  labor  and  toil,  by 
our  enterprise  and  our  wealth,  and  by  our 
spirit  and  resources,  that  have  made  this  great, 
this  central,  this  widc-acling,  wide-moving, 
world-potential  city  of  New- York  7  Wc  all 
claim  it  alike.    We  all  have  equal  rights  in  it, 


and  intend  to  exercise  them.  The  Soath 
knows  that  in  this  city  her  rights  are  secure. 
Its  merchants  were  the  first  to  protest  against 
the  growing  fanaticism  of  the  North,  and  their 
moral  force  will  be  felt  again  whenever  aboli- 
tion, run  riot,  would  endanger  the  existence 
of  the  Union.  Whether  from  interest  or  from 
feeling,  we  care  not  which,  the  South  will 
find,  has  found,  in  New-York,  a  guardian  of  her 
rights— New-York,  which  lives,  and  moves, 
and  has  its  being  from  the  existence  of  the 
great  confederation,  and  can  hope  for  nothing 
beyond  it. 

We  trust  that  the  South  will  take  measures 
to  be  represented  at  this  great  fair.  We 
were  comparatively  unrepresented  in  England, 
though  we  could  have  surprised  and  delighted 
every  observer,  had  it  pleased  us.  We  should 
organize  associations  in  every  state  at  once, 
for  tiiere  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  since  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  opened  in  May  next,  and  without 
doubt  sufficient  sums  of  money  can  be  raised 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  transportation  of 
our  products. 

Let  the  South  unite  in  the  great  experiment. 
We  are  a  part  of  the  nation  that  must  obtain 
the  glory  of  success,  or  the  shame  of  discom- 
fiture and  defeat. 

By  such  a  course,  we  will  show  that  though 
mindful  of  our  own  rights,  and  jealous  to  the 
breadth  of  a  hair,  of  their  infraction— ready  to 
disrupt  the  Union  itself  at  any  moment  rather 
than  submit  to  the  position  of  inferiority,  op- 
pression and  wrong,  we  are  Americans  yet, 
taking  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  great 
republic,  on  land  and  on  sea,  wherever  its 
banners  float,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun. 

By  such  a  course,  we  will  also  obtain  at  any 
time  the  co-operation  and  active  participation 
of  the  North,  in  any  exhibition  or  fair  we  may 
have  upon  our  own  soil,  and  how  many  appro- 
priate sites  could  be  selected  for  such  exhibi- 
tion in  the  future,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or 
on  the  Atlantic,  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
the  Savannah  7  Citizens  of  the  Southwest 
have  already  been  discussing  this  mailer ;  and 
the  time  will  come  when  they  will  act  upon  it. 
We  think  it  will  be  soon,  and  stand  ready  to 
second  any  judicious  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

At  present,  a  few  pages  of  our  magazine 
cannot  be  better  employed  than  with  a  sketch 
of  the  American  Crystal  Palace  movement,  a 
description  of  the  building,  etc.,  etc.,-Teferring 
the  reader  for  other  details  to  the  circular  of 
the  Committee  in  our  advertising  columns : 

"  It  was  very  natural  that  those  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  were  in  London  in  the 
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Hummer  of  1851,  and  who  saw  and  felt  the  gra- 
tifying triumphs  that  our  people  nrliieved  dur- 
ing that  year,  and  who  also  saw  the  peculiarly 
popular  character  of  expositions  of  this  kind, 
and  their  beneficial  tendencies  in  regard  to 
the  working  classes,  should  early  have  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  repeating  the  cxiiibition  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Accordingly,  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  London  fair,  steps  were 
taken  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  form  of  our  political  system,  and  the 
constitutional  restrictions  imposed  on  our 
state  and  federal  action,  rendered  it  impossible 
that  the  affair  should  be,  as  it  was  in  England, 
taken  up  and  carried  on  by  government  ;  and 
it  therefore  became  necessary  to  rely  on  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  activity. 

"  New-York,  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  Union,  was  naturally  selected  for  the  spot; 
and  on  the  3d  day  of  .January,  1852,  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  that  city,  perceivins  the 
immense  benefits  that  must  flow  from  such  an 
enterprise,  if  properly  conducted,  not  only  to 
the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  but 
to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction  and  of 
healthful  entertainment,  granted  a  lease  of 
Reservoir  Square  for  the  object. 

"  The  Legislature  was  then  applied  to,  and 
that  body,  on  the  Uth  of  March,  granted  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  Association 
FOR  THE  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
ALL  Nations. 

"  The  principal  provisions  were  as  follows  : 

'•The  Association  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  leave 
being  given  to  raise  the  same  to  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

"They  were  authorized  to  occupy  any  real 
estate  that  might  be  granted  them,  and  there- 
on to  erect  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations. 
They  were  further  empowered  to  award  prizes, 
and  do  every  thing  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
general  object. 

"  On  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Theodore 
Sedgwick  was  elected  President,  and  Mr. 
William  Whetten,  Secretary. 

"The  next  important  step  was  to  secure  the 
co-operation  and  countenance  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  essential,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain extensive  support  from  the  manufacturers 
of  Europe,  that  their  goods  should  be  admitted 
duty  free.  The  proper  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  treated  the  mat- 
ter with  cordial  liberality  ;  and  on  the  24lh 
day  of  May,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New-York,  made  a  written  communi- 
cation to  the  President  of  the  Association, 
slating  that  the  building,  when  erected,  would 
be  made  a  bonded  warehouse  so  as  to  receive 
goods  free  of  duty,  while  on  exhibition. 

"  It  next  became  necessary  to  organize  the 
Foreign  Department  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  it 
being  essential  that  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  Europe  should  be,  for  the  sake  of  order, 
conducted  by  some  one  competent  agent,  they 
selected  for  that  purpose  Mr.  Charles  Bus- 
CHEK,  of  London,  whose  great  experience  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Austrian  Department  at 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  whose  ex- 
cellent character  and  high  social  position 
pointed  him  out  as  eminently  fitted  for  the 
place  ;  and  arrangements  were  thereupon  en- 
tered into  by  which  Mr.  Buschek  was  autho- 
rized to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Buschek  was  made  on  the  25lh  of  June. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  C.  E.  Detmold  was  appointed 
Superintending  Architect  and  Engineer ;  Mr. 


Horatio  Allen,  Consulting  Engineer  ;  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Hurry,  Consulting  Architect. 

"  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  plan  of  the 
building.  Sir  .loseph  Paxton  had,  with  great 
liberality,  furnished  one  of  singular  beauty, 
but  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  ground  rendered 
it  impossible  to  use  it.  The  late  lamented  Mr. 
I  Downing— a  name  dear  to  his  country — offered 
another  of  striking  ingenuity,  but  this  was  also 
excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  graiit  from  the 
city,  which  peremptorily  required  that  the 
building  should  be  exclusively  of  iron  and 
glass.  .Slany  other  plans  were  offered,  of  great 
beauty  and  originality  ;  and  from  these,  the 
Board,  after  much  consultation,  determined  to 
select  the  one  introduced  in  this  number. 

"  The  main  features  of  the  building  are  as 
follows  :  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  floor, 
entirely  constructed  of  iron  and  glass.  The 
general  idea  of  the  edifice  is  a  Greek  cross, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  at  the  intersection. 
Each  diameter  of  the  cross  will  be  365  feet  5 
inches  long.  There  will  be  three  similar  en- 
trances: one  on  the  Sixth  Avenue,  one  on 
Fortieth,  and  one  on  Forty-second  street. 
Each  entrance  will  be  47  feet  wide,  and  that 
on  the  Sixth  Avenue  will  be  approached  by  a 
flight  of  eight  steps  ;  over  each  front  is  a  large 
semi-circular  fan-light,  41  feet  wide  and  21  feet 
high,  answering  to  the  arch  of  the  nave.  Each 
arm  of  the  cross  is  on  the  ground  plan  149  feet 
broad.  This  is  divided  into  a  central  nave 
and  two  aisles,  one  on  each  side  ;  the  nave  41 
feet  wide,  each  aisle  54  feet  wide.  The  cen- 
tral portion  or  nave  is  carried  up  to  the  height 
of  67  feet,  and  the  semi-circular  arch  by  which 
it  is  spanned  is  41  feet  broad.  There  are  thus 
in  effect  two  arched  naves  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  41  feet  broad,  67  feet  high  to 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  365  feet  long  ;  and 
on  each  side  of  these  naves  is  an  aisle  54  feet 
broad,  and  45  feet  high.  The  exterior  of  the 
ridgeway  of  the  nave  is  71  feet.  Each  aisle  is 
covered  by  a  gallery  of  its  own  width,  and  24 
feet  from  the  floor.  The  central  dome  is  100 
feet  in  diameter,  68  feet  inside  from  the  floor  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  118  feet  to  the 
crown  :  and  on  the  outside,  with  the  lantern, 
149  feet.  The  exterior  angles  of  the  building 
are  ingeniously  filled  up  with  a  triangular 
lean-to  24  feet  high,  which  gives  the  ground 
plan  an  octagonal  shape,  each  side  or  face  be- 
ing 149  feet  wide.  At  each  angle  is  an  oc- 
tagonal tower  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  75  feet 
high. 

"  Four  large  and  eight  winding  stair-cases 

connect  the  principal  floor  with  the  gallery, 

which  opens  on  the  three  balconies  that  are 

situated  over  the   entrance-halls,   and   afford 

ample  space  for   flower  decorations,  statues, 

vases,  etc.      The    four    principal    staircases 

consist  of  two  flights  of  steps  with  two  land- 

'  ing  places  to  each  ;   the  eight  winding  stair- 

I  cases   are   placed  in    the    octagonal    towers, 

!  which  lead  also  to  small  balconies  on  the  tops 

■  of  the  towers  and  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 

I      "The  building  contains  on  the  ground  floor 

I  11 1,000  square  feet  of  space,  and  in  its  galleries, 

which  are  54  feet  wide,   62,000   square    feet 

more,  making  a  total  area  of  173,000  square 

feet  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition.    There  are 

thus  on  the  ground  floor  two  acres  and  a  half, 

or  exactly  2  52-100  ;  in  the  galleries  one  acre 

and  44-100;    total,  within  an   inconsiderable 

fraction,  four  acres. 

"  There  are  on  the  ground  floor  190  octago- 
nal cast-iron  columns,  21  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  8  inches  diameter,  cast  hollow,  of  different 
thicknesses,  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch. 
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These  colnmna  receive  the  cast-iron  girders. 
These  are  26,'i  feet  long,  and  3  (eet  high,  and 
serve  to  sustain  the  galleries  and  the  wrouglit- 
iron  construction  of  the  roof,  as  well  as  to 
brace  the  whole  structure  in  every  direction. 
The  girders,  as  well  as  the  second  story 
columns,  are  fastened  to  the  columns  in  the 
first  slory,  by  connecting  pieces  of  the  same 
octagonal  shape  as  the  column,  3  feet  4  inches 
high,  having  proper  tlanges  and  lugs  to  fasten 
all  pieces  together  by  bolts.  The  number  of 
lower  floor  girders  is  252,  besides  12  wrought- 
iron  girders  of  the  same  height,  and  41  feet 
^an  over  a  part  of  the  nave.  The  second 
story  contains  148  columns,  of  the  same  shape 
as  those  below,  and  17  feet  7  inches  high. 
These  receive  another  tier  of  girders,  number- 
ing 160,  for  the  support  of  the  roofs  of  the 
aisles,  each  nave  being  covered  by  1(3  cast-iron 
semi-circular  arches,  each  composed  of  4 
pieces. 

"The  dome  is  supported  by  24  columns, 
which  go  up  above  the  second  story  to  a  height 
of  62  feel  above  the  floor,  and  support  a  com- 
bination of  wrought-iron  arches  and  girders, 
on  which  rests  a  cast-iron  bed  plate,  so  con- 
structed as  to  receive  the  32  ribs  of  the  dome. 
Tile  light  is  communicated  to  the  dome 
through  the  lantern,  as  well  as  from  the  sides, 
on  which  32  escutcheons,  in  colored  glass, 
representing  the  arms  of  the  Union  and  its 
several  States,  or  the  emblems  of  the  different 
nations,  form  a  part  of  the  decoration. 

"  The  quantity  of  iron  to  be  used  for  the 
building  will  amount  to  about  1 ,250  tons.  The 
roof  will  cover  an  area  of  144,000  square  feet. 
The  glass  for  the  building  will  amount  to 
39.00(1  square  feet,  in  9,027  panes,  16  by  34  or 
38  inches. 

'•  On  entering  this  building,  the  observer's 
eye  will  be  greeted  by  the  vista  of  an  arched 
nave,  41  feet  wide,  67  feet  high,  and  365  feet 
long  ;  while  on  approaching  the  centre,  he 
will  find  himself  under  a  dome  100  feet  across, 
and  118  feet  high. 

"  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  edifice  will 
be  larger,  and  more  effective  in  its  interior 
view,  than  any  thing  in  the  country. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  building  will  be  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  London  Crystal 
Palace.  Its  form  affords  the  requisite  scope 
for  a  pleasing  variety  of  architectural  embel- 
lishments, by  which  all  monotony  can  be 
avoided,  and  allows  a  very  economical  use  of 
the  ground.  The  rising  dome,  independent  of 
its  efllect  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
edifice,  will  give  height  and  majesty. 

"  The  following  are  the  objects  which  the 
architects  have  striven  to  combine  in  their 
plan  : 

"  1.  The  greatest  possible  interior  ares. 

"  2.  Perfect  safety  and  elegance  of  construc- 
tion. 

"  3.  A  well  calculated  and  pleasing  admis- 
sion of  light. 

"  4.  A  variety  of  cmip  d'ail  in  the  interior." 

2. — DISPOSAL  or  THE  COTTOX  CllOP. 

I  make  the  position,  that  planters  and  their 
commissioned  agents,  by  a  joint  effort,  could 
dictate  a  range  of  prices  at  which  the  crop  of 
cotton  should  be  held.  To  sustain  it,  I  propose 
to  examine  the  cotton  tables  issuing  from  New- 
Vork,  New-Orleans,  and  Liverpool,  bearing  on 
the  present  and  future  relations  of  supply  and 
demand.  By  adding  the  stock  in  American 
ports  on  the  1st  September,  1651,  and  the  slock 
of  all  other  countries,  as  reported  on  the  31st 
of  December  foUowing,  to  the  American  crop 


of  that  year,  and  allowing  500,000  bales  to  be 
furnished  by  other  countries,  (although  the 
receipts  would  forbid  that  allowance,)  we  have 
the  total  supply  for  consumption  during  the 
year  1852,  which  make  an  aggregate  of 
4,310,025  bales,  and  the  consumption  of  all 
L-ounlries  is  shown  to  be  78,840  bales  per  week, 
or  4,090,680  per  annum,  by  deducting  which, 
from  the  supply,  we  have  left  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  stock  in  all  of  211,245  bales,  at  the 
present  rate,  enough  for  two  and  two-third 
week's  consumption.  To  continue  this  calcu- 
lation into  another  year,  admit  the  American 
crop  to  be  the  same  as  last  year,  3,015,029 
bales,  and  that  foreign  countries  furnish 
500,000,  add  to  these  supplies  the  21 1,245  bales, 
surplus  of  last  year,  and  we  have  the  total 
supply  for  consumption  during  the  year  1853, 
amounting  lo  3,726,344  bales  ;  if  the  same  rate 
of  consumption  continues,  there  will  be  a 
deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  373,336 
bales.  There  is  no  apparent  cause  at  present, 
e.xcept  the  want  of  cotlon,  why  consumption 
should  lessen  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  existing  cir- 
cumstances favor  an  increase  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  any  supply  that  can  be  furnished, 
among  which  can  be  enumerated,  the  abun- 
dance of  provisions,  employment  given  to 
laborers,  which  enable  them  to  consume  a  full 
supply  of  heavy  clothing,  peace  among  nations, 
short  clippings  of  wool,  to  be  supplied  by  cot- 
ton, the  falling  oflT  in  the  cottons  of  India,  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  money,  which  is 
seeking  investment  at  a  low  per  cent.,  espe- 
cially in  manufacturing  countries,  the  mills 
working  almost  entirely  to  orders,  which  is  an 
evidence  tliat  the  fabric  is  xvanled  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  made.  With  such  an  array  of  favorable 
circumstances,  planters  should  e.xpect  a  re- 
munerating price  for  the  present  crop,  and  they 
will  get  it,  providing  their  fears  are  not 
operated  on  by  the  action  of  other  interested 
parties,  or  drawn  on  advance  on  their  crops, 
that  will  compel  the  merchants  to  force  the 
market  ;  they  should  feel  assured,  and  act  on 
it,  that  every  bale  of  cotton  that  has  been  made 
in  1852  will  be  called  for  at  any  price  under  the 
non-consuming  point  by  January,  1854.  The 
investigation  of  cotton  tables,  has  brought  to 
my  view  the  fact,  that  there  never  has  been 
two  consecutive  years  during  which  cotton  did 
not  bring  ten  cents  ;  indeed,  I  have  found  but 
one  entire  commercial  year  that  it  did  not  sell 
for  ten  cents  at  some  period  within  the  year  ; 
which  is  an  evidence,  if  the  crop  was  properly 
put  on  the  market,  it  would  constantly  com- 
mand that  price.  How  is  this  to  be  effected  7 
The  plan  proposed  is,  fbr  cotton  commission 
merchants  to  hold  a  convention  and  organize  a 
board  of  trade,  which  is  to  investigate  the 
relation  of  supply  and  demand,  to  consider  the 
cost  of  production,  allow  a  fair  per  cent,  on 
planting  investment,  and  make  up  a  range  of 
prices  annually  for  which  cotton  should  be 
held,  urging,  through  an  address  to  planters, 
the  importance  of  their  not  drawing  bills  on 
the  faith  of  cotton,  calculated  to  force  it  on  the 
market,  and  present  the  advantage  of  planters 
organizing  throughout  the  cotton  states,  for 
the  iiurpose  of  arriving  at  accurate  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  crop,  at  the  earliest  day 
after  housing.  By  such  action,  the  golden 
manacles  can  be  removed,  and  the  silver  cord 
be  broken,  by  which  the  unsuspecting  and 
helpless  planter  is  tamely  led  to  the  broker's 
stall,  there  to  have  his  interest  immolated  at 
1  the  shrine  of  foreign  aggrandisement  ;  and 
1  juggling  merchants  should  remember  that  they 
I  are  at  the  centres  of  business  ;  to  them  planters 
I  are  accustomed  to  look  for  information  on  this 
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snbjcct ;  through  their  hands  our  cotton  must 
go,  and  every  opinion  in  regard  to  it  is  enter- 
tained with  resi)ect  and  conlidencc  ;  and  will 
they  say  there  is  no  help,  without  an  ellbrt  at 
concert  ?  This  action  would,  at  least,  reconcile 
planters  to  the  price  obtained  lor  their  cotton, 
establish  more  confidence  between  planters 
and  merchants,  whose  interests  are  identical  ; 
it  would  certainlyhave  a  tendency  to  arrest  the 
suicidal  policy  pursued  by  planters,  ofdrawing 
an  advance  on  their  cotton,  which  often  com- 
pel merchants,  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
and  the  planter's  credit,  to  sell  when  his  judg- 
ment would  dictate  otherwise,  thus  injuring 
his  own,  the  planter's,  interest,  and  all  persons 
holding  cotton  on  sale  ;  and  for  merchants  to 
advise  planters  not  to  ask  an  advance  on  their 
crops,  without  concert,  would  involve  a  ques- 
tion of  modesty  that  none  will  brook.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  an  English  record  of  our 
indebtedness  is  as  regularly  made  as  that  of 
our  crops,  and  not  only  the  amount  owed,  but 
■when  it  has  to  be  paid.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  planter's  cotton  is  entirely  subject 
to  foreign  capital,  and  until  this  evil  is  cor- 
rected, there  can  be  no  independence  or 
Toluntary  action  in  disposing  of  the  cotton 
crop  ;  the  price  will  be  lowered  or  raised,  as  it 
has  been  in  England,  to  suit  our  indebtedness 
atld  their  interest. 

Marengo  Planter. 
Skiloh,  Ala.,  Oct.  Sth,  1852. 


3. — WESTERN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

This  college  has  acquired  a  very  high 
reputation  on  account  of  its  excellent  discipline 
and  thorough  course  of  instruction.  The  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  now  before  us, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  moral 
deportment  and  progress  of  the  cadets,  the 
judicious  government  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
success  of' the  whole  system.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  Judge  Monroe's  Law  School  with  the 
Institute  is  a  most  valuable  addition.  As  a 
careful  elucidator  of  the  principles  of  law  and 
profound  jurist,  the  judge's  reputation  is  co- 
extensive with  the  states. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  college  as  this, 
which,  if  faithfully  administered  and  ade- 
quately sustained,  must  prove  a  real  blessing 
to  our  country,  necessarily  entails  great  re- 
sponsibility and  labor  upon  its  founders.  We 
therefore  think  that  every  advocate  for  the 
extension  of  a  sound  physical  and  intellectual 
education  among  our  youthful  countrymen 
should,  as  an  act  of  justice,  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  this  Institute's  claims  to  patonage, 
and,  if  found  worthy,  exert  his  influence  to 
strengthen  and  uphold  it.  With  this  convic- 
tion, we  commend  the  Western  Military 
institute  to  the  notice  of  our  friends  and 
patrons.  Its  advertisement  appears  in  our 
columns :  other  information,  with  copies  of 
the  catalogue  for  1852- '53,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations,  can  be  obtained  from  the  super- 
intendent or  adjutant,  at  Drennon  ;  A.  O. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Louisville;  or  Smith  <t  .lohnson, 
agents  of  the  Institute,  67  Magazine-street, 
New-Orleans. 


4, — VIRGINIA    INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENT    CON- 
VENTION. 

We  now  keep  our  promise  to  insert  the  re- 
solutions adopted  by  the  late  great  rail-road 
convention  in  Virginia,  prefixing  them  with 
the  names  of  the  officers; 


President.— Gen,  Peter  IT.  Stcenbergen,  of 
Mason. 

Vice-Preside)it.i.—Capt.  R.  G.  Morris,  of 
Amherst ;  Win.  II.  Macfarland,  of  Richmond  ; 
Jos.  Segar,  of  Elizabeth  City  county  ;  Wm. 
B.  Preston,  of  Montgomery  ;  R.  A.  Thompson, 
of  Kanawha ;  Gary  Breckcuridge,  of  Bote- 
tourt. 

Secretary. — JclTi'rson  Kinney,  of  Augusta. 

Assistant-, Secretaries. — S.  A.  B.  Uiliuore.  of 
Greenbrier  ;  J.  Woodruin.  of  Botetourt ;  J.  J. 
Wade,  of  Giles  ;  B.  II.  Jones,  of  Fayette. 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  Virginia,  if  she  would  retrieve  her  de- 
clining fortunes,  and  save  herself  from  the 
burden  of  perpetual  taxation,  must  boldly, 
with  confidence  in  her  own  energy,  and  with 
a  firm  determination,  strengthened  by  a  pro- 
per state  pride,  not  to  be  thrown  aside  by 
younger  and  more  enterprising  states,  resolve 
to  contend  for  her  legitimate  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi. 

2.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
the  burden  of  taxation  now  sensibly  felt  by  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth  can  only  be 
thrown  off  by  the  completion  of  the  works  of 
internal  improvement,  in  which  the  state  has 
already  made  large  investments,  and  by 
promptly  forming  advantageous  connections 
with  the  channels  of  commerce,  and  the  lines 
of  travel  in  other  states. 

3.  That,  in  view  of  the  rail-road  connections 
now  being  formed  in  Ohio.  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  the  vast  interest  of  Virginia,  in  hef 
works  of  internal  improvement,  imperiously 
demands  that  she  shall,  at  an  early  day,  com- 
plete the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail-road  to 
the  Tennessee  line,  and  by  a  rail-road  con- 
nected with  her  improvements  already  com- 
menced unite  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  with 
those  of  the  Chesapeake. 

4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention 
the  state  should  adopt  the  policy  of  lending 
money  to  the  various  internal  improvement 
companies  having  unfinished  works  of  the  first 
importance,  to  eiiable  those  companies  to  com- 
plete their  works.  Said  companies  being  re- 
quired to  pay  the  interest,  and  secure  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  money  so  loaned  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  new  constitution,  in  respect 
to  the  state  debt,  and  to  give  mortgages  on 
their  respective  works  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest,  as  aforesaid. 

5.  That  aid  upon  the  foregoing  plan  should 
be  granted  to  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company,  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  to 
some  point  at  or  near  Covington  or  Clifton 
Forge,  and  to  construct  a  rail-road  with  a 
guage  of  five  feet  from  such  point  to  the  Ohio 
River.  To  the  Central  Rail-road  Company  for 
the  completion  of  their  road  to  Covington  or 
Clifton  Forge.  To  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Rail-road  Companv  for  the  completion  of  their 
road  to  the  Tennessee  line,  and  to  construct  a 
branch  to  the  line  of  the  road  from  Covington 
to  the  Ohio.  To  the  Richmond  and  Danville, 
South-side,  Manassas  Gap  and  Orange  and 
Alexandria  companies  for  the  completion  of 
their  respective  works. 

6.  That,  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road Company  should  have  the  privilege  of 
running  their  freight-cars  over  the  Covington 
and  Ohio  Road,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  bv  the  James  River  and  Kana- 
wha Company  in  respect  to  charges  for  freigh 
or  travel  passing  over  their  road  to  or  from 
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either  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Road  or  the 
Central  Road. 

7.  That,  it  be  reconiniondcd  to  the  General 
Assembly  so  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Petersburg  Rail-road  Company  as  to 
authorize  the  Board  ofPublic  Works  to  sub- 
scribe for  three-Iifths  of  the  capital  stock 
thereof. 

There  was  also  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Segar  and  a<lopled  unanimously,  in  terms  so 
tlatiering  lo  the  Review  and  to  our  labors  as 
editor,  that  it  would  be  almost  immodest  to 
copy  it.  We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  hope 
that  such  a  voice  of  approval  will  be  attended 
by  a  large  increase  of  our  circulation  among 
the  enterprising  internal  improvement  men 
and  citizens  of  Virginia  ;  in  whose  cause  our 
labors  have  been  and  will  ba  unceasing. 


5. — LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Hand-Booh  of  the  Useful  Arts. — This  is 
another  of  the  valuable  "series  published  by 
Mr.  Putnam,  under  the  title  of  the  Home 
Cyclopedia.  Its  objects,  which  are  well  ful- 
filled by  the  editor.  Dr.  Antisell,  are  to  com- 
prise, in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  form,  for 
popular  reference,  a  dictionary  of  all  terms 
used  in  the  ajjplication  of  science  by  the  useful 
arts.  It  includes  agriculture,  architecture, 
domestic  economy,  engineering,  machinery, 
manufactures,  mining,  photogenic  and  tele- 
graphic art,  together  with  the  principles  and 
practice  of  each,  and  a  eompend  ol  American 
and  European  invention. 

Hand-Book  nf  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
— Still  another  of  Putnam's  Cyclopedias,  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  George  Ripley  and 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  embracing  complete  and 
accurate  definitions  of  all  terms  employed  in 
belles  lettres,  philosophy,  theology,  law, 
mythology,  painting,  music,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  kindred  arts. 

In  reference  to  the  literary  portion  of  the 
■work,  it  may  be  said  to  include  all  terms  of 
logic  and  rhetoric,  criticism,  style  and  lan- 
guage ;  sketches  of  works  which  stand  as 
types  of  their  age  or  tongue  ;  reviews  of  an 
systems  of  philosophy  and  theology,  with  a 
history  of  literature  among  all  nations.  Illus- 
trated with  wood-cuts. 
NoTthiinod;    or,    Life    North    and    South  — 

Showing  the  true   character  of  both.     By 

Mrs.    Sarah    .1.  Hale.      With    illustrations. 

New- York  :  II.  Long  <fc  Brother. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  catholic  work,  and 
comes  in  good  time,  now  that  the  South  is  so 
much  assailed  in  the  Uncle  Tom  style  of 
romances.  It  is  in  some  part  a  reproof  to  those 
calumniators,  who,  Mrs.  Ilale  well  says,  in 
their  zeal  have  forgotten  that  the  master  as 
well  as  the  slave  is  their  brother.  The  work 
was  written  when  abolitionism  first  began 
seriously  to  disturb  the  harmony  between  the 
South  and  the  North. 

Austral-Asia — Australia.— This  is  a  splen- 
did work,  with  maps  and  illiiHtralions,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Talli.s  &  Co.,  of  London, 
New-York  and  New-Orleans,  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  scries  of  Martin's  British  Colonies. 
We  have  largely  referred  to  it  and  iLsed  its 
nformation  in  our  article  upon  Australia  in  the 
present  number. 

Massachusetts  Register  and  State  Record, 
1M2.  By  George  Adams.— We  thank  the 
editor  for  a  ropy  of  this  most  valuable  work, 
TN'bich  contaiua  a  com|)letc  directory  of  the 


state,  with  much  valuable  information  upon 
its  resources,  statistics,  history,  etc.  The 
work  has  been  regularly  published  during 
i.iaity  years. 

Eagle  Pass ;  or  Life  on  the  Border. — By 
Cora  Montgomery.  Tliis  volume  constitutes 
No.  18  of  Putnam's  Semi-monthly  Library  for 
Travelers  and.'  the  Fireside.  The  author 
works  up  much  material  upon  the  peon 
slavery  of  Mexico,  and  our  relations  with  the 
republic,  complaining  that  government  looks 
with  indifference  upon  the  treatment  which 
Americans  receive  in  that  quarter,  etc. 

P^nnfnirst:  His  Wanderings  anil  Waya 
of  Tiiinking,  By  Donald  Mac,  Leod, 
New-York:  Charles  Scribner.  New-Or- 
leans: J.  B.  Steele.  Pp.  429. 
We  have  here  a  colleclion  of  skelclics  by 
a  new  writer,  some  of  more  and  some  of  less 
value.  This  volume  tells  of  travels  and 
adventures  in  Europe,  and  in  a  manner 
and  upon  a  plan  by  no  means  uninteresting. 
There  is  in  it  much  truthfulness  to  nature, 
and  the  work  is  therefore  not  devoid  of 
genius.  Yet  there  is  manit'est,  it  strikes 
us,  something  of  an  attempt,  it  may  be 
an  unconscious  one,  on  the  part  of  the 
aullior,  at  imitating  the  style  of  Ik  Marvel, 
though  not,  pcrliaps,  in  its  nio.st  objec- 
tionable features;  for  "objectionable"  we 
do  think  that  style  in  many  particulars 
is,  albeit  there  are  those  wlio  admire 
it,  and  discover  therein  beauties  unperceived 
by  the  common  mind.  Odd  it  is,  no  doubt, 
and  dreamy,  hilling  within  it,  speminijly, 
more  thoughts  than  lie  on  its  surface  ;  but 
often  they  are  hidden,  indeed — hidden  in  a 
mist  whei'e  none,  the  writer  not  excepted, 
can  find  them,  grop.'  they  long  as  they  may. 
But  we  would  not  be  understood  as  condemn- 
ing "Pynnhurst."  Far  from  iti  f'or  it  con- 
tains not  a  few  fine  thoughts  finely  ex- 
pressed. 

The  Greet:  Girl.  A  Tale,  in  Two  Can- 
tos. By  .laines  Wright  Simmons.  Bos- 
ton &  Cambridge :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 
Pp.  14;j. 

Another  Byronic  imitation,  but,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  not  in  the  manner  of  Byron. 
Mr.  Simmons  evinces  poetical  talent,  but  not 
of  a  high  order.  His  verses  are  ncjt  abso- 
lutely bad  ;  they  are  worse,  for  they  are 
mediocre.  The  poet  must  have  lofty  thoughts, 
and  he  must  know  liow  lo  express  them 
worthily.  The  dedication  is  the  best  part  of 
tlie  book  :  it  evinces  both  good  sense  and 
modesty,  and  is  <juite  uni(]ue  :  ''  To  the  Pre- 
sident and  Faculty  of  Harvard  University, 
these  pages  are  most  respectfully  and  with 
great  ditJidence  inscribed  by  one  who  took 
no  'Honors,'  first  or  second,  at  the  venerable 
institution  over  which  they  pre.^ide,  and  of 
whidi  he  was  an  unworthy  pupil;  and  wlio 
now  comes,  under  the  auspices  of  Apollo,  to 
ask,  at  the  hands  of  that  benign  mother, 
forgiveness  for  his  early  delinquencies." 

Lives  of  Wellins^ton  and  Perl. — One  of  the 
series  of  Appleton's  Popular  Library,  and  cer- 
tainly among  the  very  best.    The  biographies, 
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are  taken  from  the  London  Times,  ami  are 
elaborately  and  ably  prepared. 

The  Life,  Character  and  Ar:ts  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Relation  of  his  Ministry  to 
the  Christian  Dispensation.  13y  the  Rev. 
Wm.  C.  Duncan,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  the  University 
of  Louisiana.  New-York:  Cornish.  Lamport 
&  Co.     1852. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  the  author 
for  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  we  arc  sure,  like 
everylhinir  else  from  his  pen,  will  be  found 
throughout  to  be  marked  by  sound  scholarship 
and  elaborate  research.  VVe  are  perha|)s  not 
enough  acquainted  with  theological  matters 
to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  therefore 
will  only  refer  it  to  religious  criticism.  It  is 
based  upon  the  (lernian  W'ork  of  .Johannes  der 
Taufer  of  L.  Von  Rohden,  and  is  the  first  book 
devoted  e.xclusively  to  the  treatment  of  the  life 
and  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  English  language.  The 
subject  which  it  considers,  the  author  dis- 
cusses with  thoroughness  and  impartiality. 
If  his  treatise,  he  says,  shall  he  found  to  fill  a 
place  hitherto  untenanted  in  English  religious 
literature,  he  will  be  abundantly  rewarded  for 
his  labors. 

Diplomacy  of  the  ReroJution,  an  ITistorical 
Study.  By  Wm.  Henry  Trescott.  New- 
York:  D.Appleton  &  Co. 

We  certainly  wrote  a  notice  of  this  valuable 
work  during  last  summer,  but  some  how  or 
other  find,  upon  looking  over  our  pages,  that 
it  has  not  appeared.  Having  expressed  per- 
sonally to  the  author  how  highly  and  how 
favorably  we  have  been  impressed  with  his 
labors  in  this  as  in  other  fields,  it  certainly 
became  us  to  take  public  notice  of  them  at 
an  earlier  day.  We  regret  that  it  has  been 
otherwise. 

Now-a-days,  when  men  expect  to  be  made 
statesmen  at  the  ballot-box,  and  not  in  the 
library,  as  knights  are  made  by  the  mere  tap 
of  the  sovereign's  sword,  it  is  consoling  to 
find  some  one,  and  especially  a  young  man  of 
high  talents  and  finished  education,  devoting 
himself  to  the  analysis  of  government  pacts 
and  observances,  and  to  the  study  of  those 
rules  of  international  polity  which  are  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  for  cementing  in  one  wide  and 
harmonious  union  the  great  families  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Trescott  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
surface.  He  dares  to  think  and  to  speak  even 
unpopular  things.  He  dares  to  enter  fields 
where  flippant  politics  imagine  are  to  be 
gathered  but  dead-sea  fruits. 

His  present  work  is  worthy  of  study  and 
reflection.  Its  style  is  terse  and  vigorous — its 
erudition,  elaborate  and  searching — its  argu- 
ment, close  and  convincing.  The  author  has 
read  Calhoun — read  him  with  avantage,  ex- 
cept upon  one  point,  and  herein  we  put  in  a 
caveat — he  cannot  admire  and  appreciate  his 
great  work  upon  government.  The  judgment 
is  not  in  the  book  before  us,  though  we  have 
learned  that  the  author  is  very  free  to  express 
it. 

Apropos  of  this  great  work  of  Calhoun. 
Alas,  the  legacy  intended  by  the  statesman  for 
the  world,  has  been  monopolized  by  a  few 
Carolina  admirers.  Why  is  it  that  the  book 
has  been  published  at  a  price  which  gives  it 
admission  to  the  few  only  ?  Why  is  it  that 
copies  cau  be  obtained  for  neither  love  nor 


money  in  half  the  cities  in  the  Union?  (Our 
copy  cost  us  $4  in  New-Orleans,  and  it  was 
the  last  of  some  four  or  five  which  had  been 
received  )  Does  Mr.  Calhoun  belong  so  ex- 
clusively to  Carolina  ?  Why  is  it,  too,  that  the 
other  volumes  of  his  writings  liave  not  ap- 
peared, with  all  the  liberal  aid  afforded  by  the 
legislature?  How  is  it  that  no  elaborate 
analysis  and  succinct  presentation  of  the 
work  upon  government  has  been  prepared  and 
published  by  any  of  the  thoughtful  ami  able 
disciples  he  left  behind  him  ?  In  view  of  all 
this,  well  might  Mr.  Calhoun  in  death,  as  he 
ollen  did  in  life,  pray  to  be  saved  from  the 
kindnesses  of  his  friends. 


6. — NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Contentment  is  Better  than  Wealth.— By 
Alice  B.  Neal,  Author  of  "  No  such  Word  as 
Fail,"  etc.,  etc.  D.  Applcton  <fc  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O. 

Waverly  Novels,  comprising  Rob  Roy,  The 
Antiijuary,  The  Black  Dwarf,  and  Old  Mor- 
talitv,  complete  in  separate  vols.  A.  Hart, 
Philadelphia.  J.  C.  Morgan,  N.  O.  A  splendid 
edition. 

Cicero's  Tusaulan  Disputations.  By  An- 
thon.  With  English  notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory. Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y.  J.  0. 
Morgan,  N.  O. 

Pure  Gold ;  or  Truth  in  its  Native  Loveli- 
ness. By  Rev.  D.  Holmes,  A.  M.  Derby  & 
Miller,  Auburn.    J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion.  Natu- 
ral and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature :  with  an  Analysis  left  un- 
finished by  late  Rev.  Robert  Emory.  D.  D., 
complete  and  edited  with  a  life  of  Bishop  But- 
ler, with  notes  and  index,  by  G.  R.  Crooks. 
Harpers,  N.  Y.  Morgan,  N.  O.  The  pub- 
lishers deserve  great  honor  for  giving  such  an 
edition  of  this  immortal  work. 

Life  and  Works  of  Bohert  Bums.  By  Robert 
Chambers.  In  four  vols.  Vol.  III.  Harpers, 
N.  Y.  Morgan,  N.O.  We  have  noticed  the 
other  volumes  of  this  work,  and  shall  again 
refer  to  the  present. 

Memoirs  of  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Chabner.1,  D.D.'L.L.D.,  by  his  son-in-law, 
Rev.  Wm.  Hanna.  In  4  vols.  (Vol.  IV.) 
Harpers,  N.  Y.  Morgan,  N.  O.  No  library 
will-be  without  the  writings  of  this  Christian 
philosopher  and  most  eloquent  divine. 

SummerTime  in  the  Country.  By  Rev.  Ro- 
bert A.  Wilmott.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O.  (Appleton's  Popular  Library.) 

School  for  Fathers;  an  old  English  storyi 
by  T.  Gwynne.  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y- 
J.  C.  Morgan,  N.  O. 

Institutes  of  Algebra.  By  Gerardns  B. 
Docharty.     Harpers,  N.  Y.     Morgan,  N.  O. 

Virginia  and  Masrdalene ;  or  the  Foster 
Sisters,  A  Novel.  By  Emma  D.  E.  N.  .South- 
worth.  Complete  in  1  vol.  A.  Hart,  Philadel- 
phia.   J.  B.Steel,  N.  0. 

Southern  Ladies'  Book,  (November  No.)  A 
neat  literary  periodical,  edited  by  Miss  L.  V. 
Smith  and  W.  T.  Leonard.  We  will  notice 
more  fully  hereafter  ;  at  present  can  only  con- 
gratulate the  fair  editor  and  her  associate,  and 
hope  for  their  future  success. 
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7.— EDITOKIAL  NOTES. 

We  are  still  unable  to  publish  the  remaining 
papers  relating  to  the  Bowie  family  and  the 
great  duel,  but  they  will  come  up  before  long, 
and  our  IViend,  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  must  be  pa- 
tience itself. 

We  call  attention  to  the  prospectus,  in 
another  column,  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  a  valuable 
southern  paper,  which  C.  G.  Baylor,  late  consul 
at  Amsterdam,  a  gentleman  well  known  for 
hrs  advocacy  of  direct  trade,  etc.,  is  editing. 
It  is  worthy  of  general  support,  and  we  trust 
will  receive  it. 

Number  3  of  our  series  of  papers  upon  Free 
Banking  will  appear  in  January  number ; 
also  an  elaborate  article  discussing  the  Tehu- 
antepec  question. 

8. — KAIL-ROAD  MATTERS. 

We  have  again  a  good  deal  of  material 
accumulating,  but  assuredly  our  readers  must 
be  satisfied  if,  after  the  elaborate  paper  \n  the 
opening  part  of  this  number,  we  should  post- 
pone any  others  upon  rail-roads  now. 

9.— NEW-TOKK    MERCANTILE    LIBSARF 
SOCIETY. 

We  trust  that  the  librarian  wiU  hereafter 
send  us  the  reports  in  good  season  for  anal  vsis. 
There  were  in  January  last  23.140  volumes. 
The  reading-room  contains  23  daily  papers,  38 
weeklies,  77  monthlies,  and  38  quarterlies. 
Connected  with  the  institute  are  public  lectures 
and  iiiiht-school  classes.  The  young  men  of 
New-\ork  deser^'e  immortal  honor  for  this 
institution,  which  has  hardly  a  parallel  any- 
where in  Europe. 

10.— LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE. 

In  an  address  delivered  bv  the  Hon.  Zadoc 
Pratt,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  useful 
citizens  of  our  country,  and  of  which  he  has 
lavored  us  with  a  copy,  we  find  a  very  good 
commentary  upon  the  doctrine  at  the  head  of 
our  paragraph.  We  quote  it  for  the  benefit  of 
aJl,  and  many  that  we  know  very  well  stand 
most  egregiously  in  need  of  it.  The  doctrine 
If'  '„  '^^v  ^"^  - ""'■  nP'Khbor,  and  not  upon 
him.  This  is  the  true  rule  of  policy,  as  of 
religion,  and  Mr.  Pratt  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
find  It  out,  and  to  make  it  available  in  carving 
out  for  himself  a  pre-eminent  position  among 
his  fellows.  ^ 

THE  SOUTHERN  NURSERIES, 

Washington,  Adams  Countv,  Mississippi 
(six  miles  from  Natchez,)  now  'coriiains  a  fair 
assortment  of  acclimated  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  Garden  and 
Green-house  Flowers  and  Plants.  The  list  of 
Fruits  comprises— Apples,  Pears,  (Quinces, 
Medlars,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Figs,  Grapes,  Chesnuts! 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Full  descriptive  catalogues,  containing  ample 
directions  for  planting,  pruning,  tending,  <fcc., 
can  be  had  ob  application,  if  by  letter,  pre-paid. 


J,  C,  MORGAN, 

Bookseller  and  Stationer, 

Exchange  Place,  adjoining  the  Posi- 
OJice,   Neiu-  Orleans. 

Japan:  an  Account,  Geographical  and  His- 
torical, by  Charles  McFarland.  1  vol.  12mo. 
$1  25. 

Atlantic  and  Trans-Allantio  Sketches.  By 
Capt.  Mackinnon,  R.  N.     1vol.    8vo.     $1. 

Spiers'  <fc  Surrenne's  French  Pronouncing 
Dictionary.     1  vol.    8vo.    $5. 

Bristed's  Five  Years  in  an  English  Univer- 
sity.    1  vol.     I2mo.     $1  25. 

Sicily :  A  Pilgrimage.  By  II.  T.  Tucker- 
man.    25c. 

Home  and  Social  Philososhy.  Second  Series. 
By  Charles  Dickens.  25c. 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Books  of  Cookery  and  Com- 
plete Housekeeper.  Illustrated.  1  vol.  12mo. 
$1. 

Philosophers  and  Actresses.  By  Arsene 
Houssaye.    2  vols.     12mo.     $2  50. 

The  Napoleon  Dynasty.  By  the  Berkly  men. 
1  vol.    8vo.     $2  50. 

American  Literature  and  Manners.  By  Pro- 
fessor Charles.     1  vol.     12mo.    $1. 

Voices  of  Nature.  By  Rev.  Henry  T.  Chee- 
ver.     1  vol.     12mo  $1  25. 

Lives  of  Winfield  Scott  and  Andrew  Jackson. 
By  J..  T.  Headley.     I  vol.     12mo.  $1  25. 

The  Personal  Adventures  of  Our  Own  Cor- 
respondent in  Italy.  By  Michael  Burke  How- 
man.     1  vol.     12mo.    $r. 

Daniel  Webster  and  his  Contemporaries.  By 
Charles  W,  March.     1  vol.  12mo.     $1. 

Outlines  of  Moral  Science.  By  Archibald 
Alexander,  D.  D.     1  vol.  12mo.     $1. 

Stories  from  Blackwood's  Magazine.  1  vol. 
12mo.     50c. 

Kuhner's  Greek  Grammar.  I  vol.  12mo, 
$1  50. 

Champlin's  Greek  Grammar,  1  vol.  I2mo. 
75c. 

The  Institutes  of  Algebra.  By  Gerardus  B. 
Docharty.     1  vol.l2mo.    75c. 

Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.  By  J. 
Kenrick,  M.A.     2vols.  12mo.     $2  50. 

Comparative  Physiognomy  :  or  Resemblance 
between  Men  and  Animals.  By  J.  W.  Red- 
field,  M.  D.     1  vol.     6vo.    S2. 

The  Book  of  the  Heart ;  or  Love's  Emblems. 
Illustrated   by   thirty-si.\  steel  engravings.     1 
vol.     6vo.     $5. 
The  Fruits  of  America.    By  E.  M.  Hovey, 
The  Lives  of  Wellington  and  Peel.     1  vol, 
12mo.  50c. 

Good  in  Everything.  A  Story.  By  Mrs. 
Barnwell. 

NOVELS, 

Heir  of  Randolph  Abbey.    25c. 

Cecilia.    By  Miss  Burney.    50c, 

Mary  Seaham.    By  Mrs.  Grey.    50e. 

Hagar.     By  Alice  Carey.    $]. 

Guerilla  Chief.    50c. 

Heads  and  Hearts.     50c. 

Archibald  Cameron.    75c. 

Virginia  and  Magdalene.  50o, 

School  for  Fathers.    6<Jc. 

The  Coquette.    50c. 

Anna  Hammer.  A  Tale  of  German  Life. 
25c. 

Reuben  Medlicott ;  or  the  Coming  Man.   50c. 

Northwood  ;  or  Life  North  and  South.  By 
Mrs.  Hale.    75c. 

Cabin  and  the  Parlor  ;  or  Slaves  and  Maa- 
tcrs.    By  J,  Thornton  Randolph,    50. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE 

Association  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  In- 
dustry  of  all  Nations. 

New-York,  July  12tli,  1852. 
The  Association  for  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  nations  give  notice  that  the 
Exhibition  will  be  opened,  in  the  citv  of  New- 
York,  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1853.  the  Muni- 
cipal Authorities  have  granted  to  the»t  the  use 
of  Reservoir  Square,  and  they  are  proceeding 
to  erect  thereon  a  building  worthy  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  to  be  devoted.  The  Asso- 
ciation desire  to  make  the  Exhibition,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  a  representation  from 
other  countries  as  well  as  their  own,  of  raw 
materials  and  produce,  nianufaclurcs,  ma- 
chinery and  fine  arts.  To  this  end  they  have 
made  arrangements  with  (Charles  Buschek, 
Esq.,  late  Commissioner  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  London, 
whose  skill,  experience,  and  high  character 
offer  the  most  satisfactory  security  to  contri- 
butors from  abroad.  Mt.  Buschek  is  the 
authorized  Agent  of  this  Association,  for  all 
countries  other  than  the  continent  of  America, 
and  as  such,  has  received  its  instructions. 
All  comnmnications  from  contributors  abroad 
must  be  addressed  to  him  at  "  The  Office  of 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations, 
in  New- York,"  No.  6  Charing  Cross,  London. 
He  will  state  to  them  the  nature  of  the  powers 
given,  and  authority  conl'erred,  and  will  also 
explain  the  great  inducements  offered  by  this 
enterprise  to  European  exhibitors.  This  As- 
sociation will  correspond  with  all  persons  in 
the  United  States,  the  Canadas  and  British 
Provinces,  the  West  Indies,  and  this  Continent 
generally,  who  may  desire  to  contribute  to 
this  exhibition.  All  communications  must  be 
addressed  to  "The  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  New-York."  The  Association  is  now 
ready  to  receive  applications,  and  it  is  desired 
that  they  be  sent  in  immediately.  Due  notice 
will  be  given  hereafter,  when  tlie  building  will 
be  ready  for  the  reception  of  articles.  Applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  objects  to  the  Exhi- 
bition must  represent  intelligibly  their  nature 
and  purpose,  and  must  also  state  distinctly 
the  number  of  square  feet,  whether  of  wall, 
floor  or  counter,  required.  Machinery  will  be 
exhibited  in  motion — the  motive  power  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Association  — and  applications 
for  the  admission  cjf  machinery,  to  be  so  exhi- 
bited, in  addition  to  the  general  description 
and  the  requisition  for  space,  must  set  forth 
the  amount  of  motive  power  required.  The 
Association  deem  it  proper  to  announce  that 
paintings  in  frames  will  be  exhibited.  As,  not- 
withstanding the  magnitude  of  the  proposed 
building,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  limita- 
tion of  space,  the  Association  reserves  the 
right  to  modify  or  reject  applications,  but,  in  so 
doing,  will  be  governed  by  strict  impartiality, 
looking  only  to  the  general  objects  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  Association  also  reserves  the 
right  of  determining  the  length  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  in  any  case  one  season,  during  which 
objects  shall  severally  form  part  of  the  exhibi- 
bition.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  designate 
an  asent,  to  whom  their  contributions  shall  be 
delivered  when  withdrawn  from  the  exhibi- 
tion. Prizes  for  excellence  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  exhibition,  will  be  awarded 
under  the  direction  of  capable  and  eminent 
persons.  With  this  statement  the  Directors 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  productive  in- 


tellect and  industry  of  their  own  and  other 
countries. 

Theodore  Sedowick,  President. 

Wm.  Wiietten,  Secretary. 

Directors. — Mortimer  Livingston.  Alfred  Pell, 
August  Belmont,  Alexander  Hamilton,  jr., 
George  L.  Schuyler,  Elbert  J.  Anderson,  Philip 
Burrowes,  Johnston  Livingston,  Charles  W. 
Foster,  Theodore  Sedgwick. 


THE  NEW- YORK  ASB  LIVERTOOL 

UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMEES. 

The  ships  composing  this  Line  are  the 
Atlantic,  Capt.  West  ;  Pacific,  Capt.  Nye  ; 
Arctic,  Capt.  Luce  ;  Baltic,  Capt.  Comstock  ; 
Adriatic. 

These  ships  have  been  built  by  contract,  ex- 
pressly for  Government  service  :  every  care 
has  been  taken  in  their  construction,  as  in  the 
engines,  to  ensure  strength  and  speed,  and 
their  accommodations  for  passengers  are  un- 
eqnaled  for  elegance  and  comfort. 

Price  of  passage  from  New- Y'ork  to  Liver- 
pool in  first  Cabin,  $120  ;  exclusive  use  of  ex- 
tra size  state  rooms,  $300  ;  in  second  Cabin, 
$70  ;  from  Liverpool  to  New-Y'ork,  £30  and 
£20.  An  experienced  Surgeon  attached  to 
each  ship.  No  berth  can  be  secured  until  paid 
for. 

PROPOSED  DATES  OF  SAILING. 
From  New-  York.  From  Liverpool. 

Saturday,  April  17,        Wetlnesday,   April  21, 
Saturday,  May  1,  Wednesday,  May  5. 

Saturday,  May  15,  Wedne.sdety,  May  19, 

Saturday,  May  29,  Wednesday,  June  2, 

i  Saturday,  June  12,  Wednesday,  June  16, 
Saturday,  June  26,  Wednesduy,  June  30, 
Saturday,  July  10,  Wednesday,  July  14, 

Saturday,  July  24,  Wednesday,  July  28, 

Saturday,  Aug.  11,  Wednesday,  Aug.  11, 
Saturday,  Aug.  21,  Wednesday,  Aug.  25, 
Saturday,  Sept.  4,  Wednesday,  Sept.  8, 

Saturday,  Sept.  18,  W'ednesday,  Sept.  22, 
Saturdav;  Oct.  2,  Wednesday,  Oct.  6, 

Saturday,  Oct.  16,  AVednesday,  Oct.  20, 

Saturday,  Oct.  30,  Wednesday,  Nov.  3, 

Saturday,  Nov.  13,         Wednesday,  Nov.  17, 
Saturday,  Nov.  27,         Wednesday,  Dec.  1, 
Saturday,  Dec.  11,  Wednesday,  Dec,  15, 

Saturday,  Dec.  25,  Wednesday,  Dec.  29, 

For  freight  or  passage  applv  to 

EDWARD  K.  COLLINS  &  Co., 
56  Wall-street,  New- York 


prospectus  of  the 
COTTON  PLANT. 

A  Southern  Journal,  published  weekly,  to  ad- 
vocate direct  treule,  manufactiires,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  development  of  Southern  re- 
sources. 

BY  C.   G.   BAY' LOR, 

CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Terms  :  $2  a  year  in  advance. 

We  call  upon  the  Southern  merchants  geue- 
rally  to  send  us  their  business  cards,  that  we 
may  lay  them  before  the  country,  to  enable  the 
friends  of  Southern  commerce,  manufactures, 
&c.,  to  discriminate  properly  in  their  desire  to 
promote  Southern  enterprise. 

The  importance  of  Washington  city,  as  a 
point  of  location  for  such  a  journal,  especially 
in  regard  to  opening  foreign  correspondence, 
and  promoting  our  foreign  relations,  is  ap- 
parent. The  opportunity  of  seeing  here,  also, 
members  of  Congress  from  every  district  of 
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Uie  country,  presents  means  of  general  co- 
operation not  to  be  Ibund  elsewhere. 

To  the  Cotton,  Suear,  Kice,  and  Tobacco 
planters,  we  look  confidently  for  support ;  and 
to  the  friends  of  "  Direct  Trade"  throughout 
the  South,  we  say,  ''  sliow  _\our  faith  by  jour 
works."' 

Shirts !  Shirts !  Good  Shirts ! ! 

C.  LEIGIITON'S 
FIRST  PREMIUM  SHIRT  STORE, 

'No.   63   Canalst.,    near  St.    C/iarles-st., 
NcwOrUans. 

Is  constantly  receiving  additions  to  the  al- 
ready splendid  assortment  of  Fine  Shirts, 
Under-Shirts,  Drawers,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Cra- 
vats, Suspenders,  Perfumery,  Fancy  Articles, 
etc. 

t"^A  call  will  convince  the  visitor  that  a 
fashionable  article,  faithfully  made,  and  offered 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  is  the  aim  of  the 
proprietor. 

Note  the  address,  J^^C.  LEIGIITON'S 
First  Premium  Shirt,  and 
Gentleman's  Furtiisliing  Store, 
63  Canal-st.,  near  St.  Charles-st.,  N.-Orleans, 

Manufactory,  No.  16  Park-Place,  New-York, 
and  at  Montgomerv-street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  KENDALL  &  CO., 

T2  MAGAZINE-STREET,  NEW-ORLEANS. 
The  well-established  reputation  borne  by 
this  firm  in  everything  connected  with  medi- 
cines that  are  at  once  efficacious  and  reason- 
able in  price,  will,  we  trust,  substantiate  in 
our  reader's  opinion,  the  meed  of  praise  now 
offered.  Kendall  &  Co.'s  medicines  are  in 
general  demand  throughout  the  South-western 
country,  and  have  withstood  the  desperate  at- 
tempts of  parties  to  cry  down  their  merits,  the 
falsity  of  the  charges  being  proved  in  every 
instance.  With  so  well-earned  a  celebritv,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  are  constantly'fill- 
ing  up  large  orders  for  the  country.  Space 
prevents  us  from  doing  adequate  justice  to  the 
excellence  of  their  medicines  ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  they  are  sole  proprietors  of  the  "Electri- 
cal Febrifuge,"  that  rapid  cure  for  fevers  of 
the  South-west;  their  "  Cholera  Syrup"  is  in 
great  demand,  while  "Houghton's  Pepsin," 
for  which  theirs  is  the  sole  agency  in  the  five 
South-western  states,  should  be  used  by  every 
one  affiicied  with  weak  digestion. 

Britannia  fVarr. 

The  subFcriber  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  poulhern  nu-rchanta  to  their 
Btock  of  the  above  ware,  consisting  of  tca-isets. 
coflec-potg.  sugar  and  flop  bowls,  cream  and 
mola.sEeg  cups.  ca.stors.  lamps,  candlesticks. 
Rpittoons.  pitchers,  spoons.  &c..  &c..of  varied 
patterns ;  being  persuaded  that  from  their 
long  experience  in  manufacturing  the  above 
ware,  they  will  be  able  to  give  perfect. satisfac- 
tion. Hall  &  ISoakuman, 

Nos.  93  and  i)5  Arch-street,  Philad. 


DR.   CICERO    BAAKEE, 

Office,    82    Union-streel,    JScw- Orleans. 

jfS"  Dk.  Baakkk  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  o£Sce  practice. 


PUBLISHED  AND  NOW  RE.\DY. 

This  work  is  recommended  to  all  of  the  present 
and  future  subscribers  of  ilie  Review  as,  the 
most  complete  Cyclopedia  of  Southern  infor- 
mation yet  puhlslicd.  It  is  is.surd  in  splendid 
style  of  print,  paper  and  binding,  and  the 
volumes  i>f;tlie  Review  will  hereafter  be 
bound  uniformly  with  it. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES,  ETC., 

OF  THE 

0ontl)trn  onb  iDeslern  States: 

3  Large  Vols.,  Octavo-  Fine  Print,  Paper 
and  Binding. 

Embracing  a  view  of  their  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture, Manufactures,  Internal  Improvements  ; 
Slave  and  Free  Labor,  Slavenj  Institutions, 
Products,  etc.,  of  the  South;  together  with 
Historical  and  Statistical  Sketchf.s  of  the 
diffcicnt  States  and  Cities  of  the  Union — 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Commerce  and 
Manufactures,  from  the  earliest  periods,  com- 
pared with  other  leadms:  powers — the  results 
of  the  returns  of  the  different  Census  Returns 
since  179(1,  and  returns  of  the  Census  of 
1850,  on  Population,  Agriculture  and  General 
Industry,  etc.,  with  an  Appendix. 


J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW, 

PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  THE 

UNivEKsrry  of  Louisiana,  etc. 

To  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  De  Bow's  Re- 
view, Merchants'  Exchange,  Royal- Street.  New- 
Orleans ;  10  John-street,  N  Y.;  cor.  Broad  and 
Bay-sts.,  Charleston,  or  from  the  leading  Book- 
sellers in  all  of  the  large  Cities  of  the  Union. 

Price,  for  the  library  edition  complete,  $10, 
and  when  the  orderis  sent  direct  to  the  olfice  at 
New-Orleans,  and  amount  remitted,  without  an 
agent,  the  work  will  be  sent  securely  through 
the  mail,  free  of  postage.  This  is  a  lower  price, 
when  the  quantity  of  matter,  equal  to  8  vols,  of 
ordinary  octavo,  is  considered,  than  any  similar 
American  work  has  been  atforded  for. 

The  volumes  embrace  the  following  general 
subjects,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  copious 
indexes  : 

History,  Population,  Geography.  Statistics  of 
the  South  and  West ;  Agricultural  Products  of 
Cotton,  Sugar,  Tobacco.  Hemp,  Grains,  Naval 
Stores,  Etc.  Etc. — Manufa^.tures ;  detailed  ac- 
counts, statistics  and  history  of  all  branches. — 
Internal  Improvements ;  complete  statistics  of 
Rail-Roads,  results,  profits,  expenses,  costs, 
advantages,  miles  in  projection,  construction, 
completed,  etc.;  Plank  Road.s,  Canals,  Naviga- 
tion, etc. — Statistics  of  Health  and;  Diseases, 
Wealth  and  Progre.-s  ;  Relative  Condition, 
Whites  and  Blacks ;  Slave  Laws  and  Statistics, 
Management  and  Amelioration  of  Slavery, — 
Origin,  History,  and  Defences  of  Slavery  and 
Slave  Instilutiiins ;  the  valuable  treatises  of 
Harper,  Hammond,  Drew,  on  slavery,  etc. ; — 
Commerce  of  the  South  and  West  \n  all  of  its 
minute  particulars,  etc.,  together  with  an  His- 
torical and  Statistical  Sketch  of  each  of  the 
Slates  and  Cities, — the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Trade,  Resources,  Manufactures,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States— the  Census  Returns  from  1790, 
with  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  IB50. 
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TO 

LIBRRIANS  AND  LITERARY  MEN. 

The  subscriber  luiving  lundc  arraiiL'ciiicnts 
with  nil  active  and  efficient  a^'ent  in  I.omloii,  lie 
is  enabled  to  supply  all  orders  for  importations 
at  ilie  lowest  rates,  and  with  promptness. 
t  iHaving  the  great  object  in  view  of  consoli- 
dating the  agencies  of  the  various  Libraries  in 
the  United  States,  which  he  thinks  can  be  done 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  allparties concerned,  lie 
hopes  to  receive  the  aid  and  patronage  of  the 
various  Libraries,  or,  at  least,  an  opportunity 
of  testing  his  abilities.  With  si-xteen  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  Book  business,  and  during  the 
last  two  having  attended  almost  exclusively  to 
the  purcliase  of  Libraries,  he  feels  confident 
tliat  all  parlies  favoring  him  with  their  orders, 
will  bo  satisfied. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 
Irving  Book  Agency,  New-York. 

Having  already  purchased  for  many  of  the 
(libraries  in  the  United  Slates,  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  referring  to  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, among  others. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Jewett.  Smithsonian  Institute  ;  J. 
G.  Cogswell,  LL.  D.,  Astor  Library;  R.  A. 
Guild, "Esq.,  Brown  University  ;  Prof  Charles 
Folsoin.  Boston  Athenaeum  ;  S.  F.,IIaven,  Esq., 
American  Antiquarian  Society;  T.  W.IHarris, 
M.  D.,  Harvard  College;  E.  C.  Hcrrick  Esq., 
Yale  Collese  ;  S.  F.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C  ;  S.  H.  Grant,  Esq.,  Mer.  Lib.,  N.  Y.; 
John  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Phil.  Lib.  Company  ;  John 
Greiner,  Esq.,  State  Librarian,  Columbus,  O.  ; 
George  H. -Moore,  Esq,  N.  Y.  Historical  Soc. 

DIPORTANT  TO  LTBR.^RIES    AND 
BOOK  BUYERS. 

THE  SVBSCRIBER  HAS  IN  PRESS 

THE  LIBRARIAN'S  MANUAL; 

or,  a  Complete  Guide  for  the  Formation,  Ar- 
rangement, Preservation,  and  .\dininistration  or 
Management  of  Public  and  Private  Libraries 
Embi-acing  the  principles  of  Bibliography  and 
Typography  ;  Lists  of  Bibliographical  Works  ; 
Plans  for  the  Classification  of  Books;  Statistics 
of  Libraries,  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  &c., 
&c.  By  R.  A.  Guild,  A.  31.,  Librarian  of 
Brown  University.     Also  in  press, 

Boole's  j;ntie):to  DerioDical  literature. 

Being  a  complete  ladex  of  prominent  subjects 
in  all  the  Reviews  and  Periodicals,  in  alphabe- 
tical order,  together  with  names  of  writers, 
wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  them  ; 
making  in  itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
be  desired  by  the  Scholar,  Politician,  or  Liter- 
ary men.  Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  about  fiOO  pp. 

*,*  Orders  for  the  above  works  should  be  for- 
warded at  once,  as  the  editor  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  quantity  subscribed  for. 
Norton's  Literary   Gazette  and  FabHsh- 
er's  Circular. 

On  J.inuary  15th,  lSr)3,  a  new  volume  of  this 
very  valuable  paper  will  be  commenced,  con- 
taining the  most  complete  and  accurate  lists  of 
American  and  Foreign  Publications,  with  size, 
prices,  &c.  Impartial  Criticisms  on  the  current 
Literature  of  the  day.  Announcements  of  forth- 
coming Publications,  Contents  of  the  leading 
Periodicals,  and  the  Advertisements  of  the  Trade 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Published  Monthly  at  $1  per  annum.  Each 
number  comprises  twenty  4to  pages. 


IVorton's  f>Itrrary  AIiuannc,18S3. 

Containing  Important  Literary  Information. 
Accounts  of  American  Libraries,  LitTary  Ne- 
crolosy  fur  the  past  year,  including  short  Bifv 
praphical  Sketches,  Miscellaneous  Notices. 
Also  a  complete  list  of  New  Publications.  An 
Annual  of  Interesting  Fact.s,  and  a  Statistical 
Companion,  vaUialile  to  the  Bookseller,  the  Li- 
brarian, and  the  Reading  Man.  Illustrated  with 
Views  of  the  principal  Libraries  of  the  United 
States.     12mo.  130  pp.    25ct.s. 

*,*  On  the  receipt  of  ten  Postage  Stamps,  the 
above  valuable  Almanac  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 
living  Book  Agency.  N.  T. 


HOOFLAND'S  GERMAN  BITTERS. 

It  should  be  universally  known — for  it 
is  strictly  true— that  indigestion  is  the  parent 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal  diseases.  Dys- 
entary,  diarrhcea,  cholera  morbus,  liver  corn- 
plaint,  and  many  other  diseases  enumerated  in 
the  city  inspector's  weekly  catalogue  of  deaths, 
are  generated  by  indigestion  alone.  Think  of 
that,  dyspeptic  f  think  of  it  all  who  suffer  from 
disordered  stomachs,  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
be  guided  by  advice,  founded  upon  experience, 
resort  at  once  (don't  delay  a  day)  to  Iloolland's 
German  Bitters,  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Jack- 
son, which,  as  an  alterative,  curative,  and 
invigorant.  stands  alone  and  unapproached. 
General  depot,  120  Arch-street.  We  have  tried 
these  Bitters,  and  know  that  they  are  excel- 
lent for  the  diseases  specified  above. — Phila- 
delphia CitV  Items. 

For  sale  by  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  No.  151  Char- 
tres-street,  iVew-Orleans,  and  by  dealers  gen- 
erally. 


WESTERN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE, 

DRENNON   SPRI.NG.s,  KE.VTlCKi'. 

The  Annual  Session  of  this  College  com- 
mences the  second  Monday  in  September, 
and  the  second  term  of  the  session  on  the 
first  Monday  in  February  of  each  year. 

Its  course  of  studies  embraces  the  scientific 
course  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  thorough  instruction  in 
History.  International  and  Constitutional 
Law.  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and 
Civil  Engineering.  Great  facilities  are  also 
offered  for  the  study  of  the  modern  European 
languages.  A  flourishing  Law  School,  under 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  3Ionroe.  a  judge  of  the 
Federal  Court,  distinguished  for  higli  legal 
attainments,  is  connected  with  the  Institute, 
and  affords  great  advantages  to  the  students. 

The  military  feature  introd-  ced  is  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  military 
knowledge,  but  as  the  means  of  exercising 
complete  control,  and  of  securing  to  the  sta- 
dent  the  personal  advantages  of  a  uniform 
and  economical  distribution  of  time,  habits 
of  punctuality,  health,  physical  development, 
and  a  consequent  increase  of  mental  vigor. 

The  location  of  the  Institute  is  very  healthy, 
and  is  removed  from  the  allurements,  the 
vices,  and  the  dissipations  usually  incident 
to  college  life.  Situated  on  the  Kentucky 
River,  it  may  be  reached  by  steamboat  from 
Louisville  or  Cincinnatij  or  by  rail-road  from 
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LouisTillc  to  Eminence,  on  the  Louisville  and 
Frankfort  road,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Dren- 
non — a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

Institute  charges  for  tuition.  boardinR. 
lodping.  fuel,  lights,  wa.shinj;.  servants'  at- 
tendance, and  use  of  furniture  and  arms. 
$80  per  term.  Surgeon's  fee  $o  per  ses- 
eion. 

Charges  in  the  Law  School  for  the  above, 
and  use  of  text-books,  $160  per  term.  Each 
tsrm  commencing  and  ending  with  the  semi- 
annual session  of  the  Institute. 

Students  are  received  at  any  time,  and 
charged  from  the  date  of  entrance  to  the  end 
of  the  session. 

*  For  further  information,  address  the  Adju- 
tant or  Superintendent,  at  Drennon  Springs. 
Kentucky  ;  Smith  &  Johnson.  07  Magazine- 
street.  New-Orleans  ;  A.  O.  Smith.  Louisville. 
Kentucky. 

B.  R.  JOHNSON, 

Superintendent. 


GIJIIVIVXISS  &  niLL., 
56  Camp-st.,  Ifcw-OrleoTu, 

1>EALEK.S    IN 

■Watches,  Jewelry,  Diamonds, 

Gold  Pins,  Fine    Cullcnj,  Canes,    Umbrella*, 

GUNS,  RIFLES,    PISTOLS, 

FANS,  OPERA   GLASSES,    POIITE    MONNAIES, 

Dressing-,  Liqueur,    Work,  Jciccl,    Glove    and 

Odeur  Cases,  and 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 


FREDERICK  KLETT  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  niaiiufactur- 
ers  of  Wliite  Lead,  and  dealers  in  Paintji,  Oils, 
Glass,  Varnishes,  &c.  Apothecaries'  furuiture, 
fancy  articles,  &c. 

FREDK.  KLETT  &  CO., 

Philadelphia. 
N.  E.  corner  Second  and  Callowhill-strcets. 
Sept — 12m. 


CARVER'S  IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 


O.  BtJI^KE  &  €0. 

COTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  CHIEF 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

E.  CARVER  &   CO.'S 

jj^Tbey  have  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  the  usual  sizes,  Canal-st.,  near  Carondolet-gtreet 
.  New.Orleans. 


Cobb  &.  Manlove Vicksburgh,  Miss.  1  Titus  &  Co Memphis,  Tenn. 

F.B.  Ernest Natchez,        do.    |  Horton  &,  Clark Mobile,        Ala- 

Broughton  &  Murdock....llodney,         do.    I  Gilmor  &  Co Montgomery,  do. 

T.  McCrindall Bayou  Sara,      La.    \ 


HF  De  Bow's  review. 
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